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strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that I am the Atman ” 
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HINDU ETHICS 

i ?pnRlr sitpr: i 

^ *nsr^(^i 

afe<n a:9i 5tq5i t i asiwotrii ai t u 

i ^wItk qftaa^ n 

i 55515m amn ^ tmimm 11 
aawftrrtHRl f^^im ^ fNa 1 mw mil «[ri^« 55 qi fJtaromi 11 

One should perform Japa (repetition of the Holy Text or Mantra) , ob- 
ser\dng the vow of Brahmacharya (vow of purity and self-control in body 
and mind). The person w'ho is thus engaged should also dwell carefully on 
the meaning of the Mantra. He should respectfully bow down to sense objects, 
and cease to think of them. By making the mind stay within itself, he 
ahould make it steady and peaceful. While repeating the auspicious Mantra 
(Gayatri), lie should meditate on the Deity in his mind. These, however, 
may be given up when the mind gets absorbed in Samadhi. For Japa, even 
any other holy and suitable Mantra mentioned in the Vedas and Smritis 
would do, (not necessarily the Gayatri) ; but one should repeat them fully, 
as given. One should train the mind to get absorbed in the object of contem- 
plation, and for this one has to be pure in heart, self-controlled by austerity, 
and freed from anger and worldly desires. (Among the disciplines helpful 
to meditation are) truthfulness, worship of the holy fire, withdrawing into 
solitude, contemplation, austerity, self-control, i)aticnce, absence of jealousy 
and moderation in food. 

Mahabharata, Santi Parva Ch. l94. 
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BASES OF YOGA 


[The following review is a brief summary of Sri Aiirobindo’s latest book, Bases of 
Yoga, published by the Arya Publishing House, 63, College Street, Calcutta. (Price Rs. 3. 
Pp. 251). The book is a compilation of extracts from letters written by Sri Aurobindo to 
his disciples in answer to their qucrrics. They have been put together .and arranged so as 
to be of some help to aspirants for the understanding and practice of the Yoga.1 


I 

U N the first section entitled Calm — 
^ Peace — Eqmlity is given a des- 
cription of that attitiule of mind 
which alone can form a secure 
foundation for spiritual life. The 
aspirant receives therein a warning 
against the all too frequent miscon- 
ception that the essence of spiritual 
life consists in working up the emo- 
tions to a high pitch, in experiencing 
visions and voices, or in entering into 
trances that make one oblivious of 
things external. For the first thing 
needed in spiritual life is a firm 
Adhara, a secure foundation, into 
which the full downflow of Power 
and Ananda (Bliss) may take place. 
Only a mind established in equality, 
in a state of peace, calm, quiet and 
silence within, can become a recepta- 
cle capable of holding the higher ex- 
periences of the spirit. Without this 
peace and silence, spiritual cxi)eri- 
ence, Knowledge, Power, Bliss and 
the like, even if they come, will not 
be permanent. They have to with- 
draw until the divine purity and 
peace of the Sat-Purusha arc perma- 
nently there. Moreover the cxi)cri- 
ences occurring in an unpurified and 
troubled consciousness are usually 
full of disorder and are of a mixed 
nature. 

This silent and peaceful mind, 
which forms the only sound basis of 
Yoga, is not a state without mental 


movements but one in w^hich these 
movements appear only on the sur- 
face. One who is established in it 
stands observing these movements 
but not carried away by them, being 
able to watch and judge them, and 
reject all that has to be rejected, and 
accept all that is true consciousness 
and experience. Thus the calm mind 
is not the same as the vacant mind. 
The difference is this ; “ . . when the 
mind is vacant, there is no thought, 
no concei)tion, no mental action of 
any kind, except an essential percep- 
tion of tilings without the formed 
idea ; but in the calm mind, it is the 
substance of the mental being that is 
still, so still that nothing disturbs it. 
If thoughts or activities come, they 
do not rise at all out of the mind, 
but they come from outside and cross 
the mind as a flight of birds crosses 
the sky in a windless air. It passes, 
disturbing nothing, leaving no trace. 
Even if a thousand images or the 
most violent events pass across it, 
the calm stillness remains as if the 
very texture of the mind were a sub- 
stance of eternal and inscrutable 
peace. A mind that has achieved 
this calmness can begin to act, even 
intensely and powerfully, but it will 
keep its fundamental stillness — ori- 
ginating nothing from itself but re- 
ceiving from Above and giving it a 
mental form without adding anything 
of its own, calmly, dispassionately, 
though witli the joy of the Truth and 
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the happy power and light of its 
passage.” 

The test of this samata or equality 
has been described thus : “ What- 
ever the unpleasantness of circum- 
stances, however disagreeable the 
conduct of others, you must learn to 
receive them with a perfect calm and 
without any disturbing reaction. 
These things arc the test of equality. 
It is easy to be calm and equal when 
things go well, and people and cir- 
cumstances are pleasant ; it is when 
they arc the opposite that the com- 
pleteness of the calm, peace, equality 
can be tested, reinforced, made 
perfect.” 

II 

The second section deals with the 
three important aspects of spiritual 
life. Faith, Aspiration and Surrender. 
Yoga demands a total dedication of 
the life to the aspiration for the dis- 
covery and embodiment of the Divine 
Truth and to nothing else whatever. 
To divide one’s life between the 
Divine and some outward aim and 
activity that has nothing to do with 
the search for the Truth is inadmis- 
sible. Therefore all must proceed 
from the Truth once discovered and 
not from the lower mental or vital 
motives — from the Divine Will and 
Bot from the personal choice or pre- 
ferences of the ego. 

Before experience comes, one has 
to grasp, through faith, the truth of 
the Divine and the ideal of realising 
the Divine life even here as the aim 
of Yoga. If we admit the Divine at 
all, both true reason and Bhakti arc 
at one in demanding implicit faith 
and surrender. Not to impose one’s 
mind and vital wdll on the Divine but 
to receive His will and follow it, is 


the true attitude of Sadhana. So 
faith, reliance upon the Divine, sur- 
render and self-giving to the Divine 
Power are necessary and indispens- 
able. 

But the surrender to the Divine 
should not be turned into an excuse, 
a cloak or an occasion for surrender 
to one’s own desires and low’er move- 
ments, or to one’s ego, or to some 
force of ignorance and darkness 
that puts on a false appearance of 
the Divine. To guard oneself against 
this self-deception, there are several 
rules to be remembered and observ- 
ed. In the first place self-dedication 
must be accompanied with untiring 
aspiration and a persistent rejection 
of all that comes in the w’ay of the 
Divine Truth. Next, it has to be re- 
membered that turning all actions 
automatically into worship cannot 
be done by thought control only ; 
there must be a strong aspiration in 
the heart which will bring about 
some realisation or feeling of the pre- 
sence of the One to whom worship is 
offered. Again, a complete surrender 
is not possible in a short time. For 
to do this the ego has to be cut in 
each part of the being, and the mind, 
the vital and the physical conscious- 
ness have one after another to sur- 
render separately, to give up their 
own way and accei)t the way of the 
Divine. Hence personal effort cannot 
be given uj) at once — nor is it desir- 
able as it may lead to stagnation and 
inertia. It bocome.s possible only in 
the ultimate stages of Yoga. What 
one ought to do in the earlier stages — 
and for this, one has power at all 
times — is to call in more and more 
the Divine Power for guiding one’s 
personal endeavour, to put the mental 
will or vital push at the sendee of the 
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DivinOi rejecting what has to be re- 
jected, opening oneself to the true 
Light and the true Force, calling it 
down quietly, steadfastly, without 
tiring, without depression, impatience, 
until one feels the Divine Force at 
work and the obstacles beginning to 
give way. Thus until the transfer is 
complete, there must be a personal 
contribution, a constant consent to 
the true Force, a constant rejection 
of any lower mixture. This is how 
personal effort is to be gradually 
transformed into a movement of the 
Divine Force, and in so doing the 
steadiness of aspiration and alertness 
of the discriminative sense are the 
most important factors that contri- 
bute towards success. 

There are two ways of practising 
the Yoga. In the first, personal effort 
is prominent, and it is done by the 
action of a vigilant mind and vital 
seeing, observing, thinking and decid- 
ing what is or is not to be done. The 
other is that of opening all the stratas 
of one’s being, mental, vital and the 
physical, receiving the Light, feeling 
and seeing it done by the Divine 
Force itself and helping constantly 
by its own vigilant and conscious 
ascent to, and call for, the divine 
working. Usually there cannot but 
be a mixture of these two ways until 
consciousness is ready to be entirely 
open, entirely submitted to the 
Divine’s origination of all action. 
Hardly any one is strong enough to 
overcome the forces of the lower 
nature by the unaided aspiration. 
Even those who do it get only 
a certain kind of control, but 
not a complete mastery. Will and 
aspiration nre needed to bring down 
the aid of the Divine Force and to 
keep the being on its side in its deal- 


ings with the lower powers. The 
Divine Force fulfilling the spiritual 
will and the heart’s psychic aspira- 
tion can alone bring about this con- 
quest. 

The one condition for receiving 
this divine aid is sincerity which re- 
sults in the opening of one’s being to 
the Mother’s influence. To be entirely 
sincere means to desire the Divine 
Truth only. The principal thing in 
the Yoga is to trust to the Divine 
Grace at every step, to direct the 
thought continually to the Divine 
and to offer oneself till the being 
opens, and the Mother’s force can be 
felt working in the Adhara. This 
Divine influence, to which the aspir- 
ant should open himself, is there 
above us, and if we can once become 
conscious of it, we have then 
to call it down into us. It descends 
into the mind and into the body as 
Peace, as a Light, as a Force that 
works, as the presence of the .Divine 
with or without form, as Ananda. 
Before one has this consciousness, one 
has to have faith, and one should 
aspire for the opening. Aspiration, 
call, prayer are forms of one and the 
same thing, and arc all effective ; 
one can take the form that comes to 
one or is easiest to one. The other 
way is concentration ; wc may con- 
centrate our consciousness in the 
% 

heart (some do it in the head or above 
the liead) and meditate on the 
Motlier in the heart and call Her in 
there. One can do cither or both at 
different times — ^whatever comes 
naturally to one, or one is moved to 
do at the moment. 

Ill 

The third section entitled In Diffi^ 
cutties describes how an aspirant is 
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to face the difficulties that are inci- 
<lental to spiritual life. While it is 
necessary to observe and reject the 
wrong movements in one, it is wrong 
for a spiritual aspirant to brood over 
sins and failures. The tendency to 
repine or fret at defects and failures 
springs from too much identification 
with lower nature. The Yogin should 
look on all the defects of the lower 
nature as movements of the lower 
Frakriti common to all, and reject 
them calmly, firmly and persistently 
with full confidence in the Divine 
Power — ^Tivdthout weakness or depres- 
sion or negligence, and without ex- 
citement, impatience or violence. By 
60 detaching oneself from them, one 
finds these defects foreign to oneself, 
and more and more discovers one’s 
inner being that is in contact with the 
Divine. Imperfection, even of a seri- 
ous kind, is no bar to progress. The 
only bar that can be permanent is 
insincerity. 

Even the action of hostile forces, 
which come as despondency, revolt, 
unbelief, difficulties, etc., have their 
due function in spiritual evolution. 
These’ are not merely tests to which 
the Divine puts us, but a compulsion 
•on us. to seek a greater strength, a 
more perfect self-knowledge, a more 
intense purity and force of aspiration, 
a faith that nothing can crush, a more 
powerful descent of the Divine 
grace. The Divine helps the aspir- 
ant, not tests him. The tests come 
from tile forces of the lower plane ; 
the Divine allow^s them, because they 
form a part of the soul’s training. 

Fruition of Yoga in its early stages 
is attended with gi’eat delay, because 
each part wants to go on with its 
old movement. Aspiration and 
patience have to be one’s main sup- 


port in this situation. Alternation of 
periods of dullness and brightness is 
the common experience of all spiri- 
tual aspirants. The chief reasons for 
the dullness of mind are that its basis 
is the physical mind having its sup- 
port in Tamas or the principle of in- 
ertia, and that the vital is not actively 
supporting the Sadhana. Continuity 
of higher experiences cause a sense of 
exhaustion or reaction of uneasiness 
or dullness in the physical mind ; for 
the human consciousness either can- 
not bear a constant descent of the 
Light or Power or Ananda, or cannot 
at once receive and absorb it. It 
needs periods of assimilation, but this 
assimilation goes on behind the veil 
of the surface consciousness ; the 
experience or the realisation that has 
descended retires behind the veil and 
leaves this outer or surface consci- 
ousness to lie fallow and become ready 
for a new descent. When the fire of 
aspiration and inner Tapasya des- 
cends again and again with increas- 
ing force and magnitude into the 
darkness of human ignorance, it at 
first seems swallowed up and absorbed 
in the darkness, but more and more 
of the descent clianges the darkness 
into light, the ignorance and uncons- 
ciousness of the human mind into 
spiritual consciousness. Another cause 
of depression is some strong habit 
formation of the mind or vital that 
is i)erliaps unwilling to change. When 
this occasional sinking of conscious- 
ness happens, the best thing to do is 
not to fret, not to despond, but to re- 
main quiet, open oneself to the 
Mother, and call back the true con- 
ditions and aspire for a clear and 
undisturbed discrimination showing 
one from within oneself the cause 
of the thing that needs to be 
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set right. If one does so, the obsta^ 
cle disappears quickly, and one finds 
a great progress has been made. 

Three methods are suggested to 
overcome the difficulty of a wander- 
ing mind commonly experienced at 
the time of meditation. One is to 
observe the thoughts as they come in, 
without giving any sanction, until 
they run down and come to a stand- 
still. Another is to stand back from 
thoughts as not one’s own but things 
coming from outside, and they must 
be felt as if they were passers-by 
crossing the mind-space, with whom 
one has no connection and in whom 
one takes no interest. By following 
this method the mind divides into two 
— a part which is the mental witness, 
watching and perfectly undisturbed 
and quiet, and a part which is the 
object of observation. 

There is a third, an active method, 
by which one looks to sec where the 
thoughts come from, and finds they 
come not from oneself, but from 
outside the head as it were ; if one 
can detect their coining, then, before 
they enter, they have to be thrown 
away altogether. 

IV 

The fourth section deals with the 
important subjects of Desire, Food, 
and Sex. Desires belong to the uni- 
versal Prakriti. They come from 
outside, enter the sub-conscious vital, 
and rise to the surface. Ordinarily 
man does not know this, but feels 
the presence of desires only when 
they find a habitual harborage in the 
mind, and he thinks they are his. 
What belongs to the vital, what 
makes it responsible, is the habit of 
responding to the waves of desire 
that come from outside. 


The necessities of a Sadhaka should 
be as few as possible. The body 
should neither be neglected, nor made 
much of ; it should be treated as a 
means of Sadhana. Fasting, except 
for brief periods and even that occa- 
sionally, is discouraged. In the case 
of the strong it may give an inner 
state of energy and receptivity, but 
in the weak it leads to delusion and 
loss of balance. In neither case it 
has sufficient spiritual utility, as the 
higher energy and receptivity should 
come not by artificial or physical 
means but by intensity of the cons- 
ciousness and strong will for Sadhana. 
Asceticism for its own sake has no 
place in the ideal of Yoga, but self- 
control in the vital and right order 
in the material arc very important. 
The Yogic attitude consists in de- 
tachment and equality with regard 
to objects of desire, and not in force- 
ful suppression. For, in forceful 
suppression, as in indulgence, the 
desire remains — in the latter case, 
fed by indulgence, in the former,, 
latent and exasperated by suppres- 
sion. It is only when one stands back 
with unmoved detachment, separates 
oneself from the lower vital, refusing 
to regard its desires and clamours as 
one’s own, and cultivates an entire 
equality and equanimity in the cons- 
ciousness with respect to them that 
the lower vital itself becomes gra- 
dually purified and also calm and 
equal. 

The Sadhaka has to turn away 
entirely from the invasion of the 
vital and the physical by the sex- 
impulse, for, if he does not conquer 
the sex-impulse there can be no 
settling in the body of the Diyino 
consciousness and the Divine Ananda. 
Any form of love relation, or vital 
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interchange for mutual satisfaction 
of desire is prohibitted for Sadhakaa; 
this is especially bad when it takes 
the form of a sexual relation or a 
sexual enjoyment, even if kept free 
from any outward act. For the 
principle of Yoga is to turn one’s love 
singly tow’ards the Divine, to give 
oneself entirely to Him alone and 
nobody else. No error can be more 
perilous than to accept the inter- 
mixture of the sexual desire and some 
kind of subtle satisfaction of it, and 
look on this as a part of the Sadhana. 
The attempt to treat sex activity by 
detachment without complete exci- 
sion breaks down ; the attempt to 
sublimate it, favoured by many 
modern mystics of Phirope, is a most 
rash and perilous experiment. The 
medical thcorj' that sexual abstin- 
ence leads to serious disorders is 
based on the false assumption that 
sex is a natural part of the human 
vital physical whole, a necessity like 
food and sleep. What is really harm- 
ful is sex suppressed in outward 
action but indulged in a kind of sub- 
tle vital way by imagination or by 
an invisible vital interchange of an 
occult kind. Even many medical men 
in Europe to-day admit that Betas 
which serves the sexual act is by ab- 
stinence changed into other element 
(Indian Ojas) which feeds the ener- 
gies of the system. 

As tor the method of gaining 
mastery over the sex-impulse, it can- 
not he done by physical abstinence 
alone, nor by regarding it as some- 
thing sinful and horrible. It can be 
done only through a process of com- 
bined detachment and rejection. By 
repeatedly standing back from the 
sex-impuisc, as something alien 
thrown on consciousness by Nature- 


force, and refusing assent to, and 
identification with it, one gradually 
succeeds in eliminating it first from 
the mind, then from the vital being 
and finally from the physical consci- 
ousness. This process continues until 
even the sub-conscient can no longer 
rouse it up in dream. The total eli- 
mination of the sex-impulse is one 
of the most difficult things in Sad- 
harm, and it takes time to accomplish 
it. 

Sexual attack in sleep comes 
through a mechanical habit in the 
sub-conscient, and is a sign of sexual 
desire suppressed in the waking mind 
and vital without being eliminated 
from the stuff of physical nature. 
The remedy for this is (i) to get the 
higher consciousness, its light and the 
workings of its power, down into the 
obscurer parts of the nature ; (n) to 
liccome progressively more conscious 
in sleep, with an inner consciousness 
which is aware of the working of the 
Sadhana in sleep or in w'aking, and 
(Hi) to bring to bear the waking will 
and aspiration on the body in sleep. 
One way to do tlie last is to give be- 
fore sleeping a strong and conscious 
suggestion to the body, preferably to 
the sexual centres, that the thing 
should not happen. Though the effect 
of it may not be immediate, it will 
prevail in the end. 

V 

The fifth and the last section deals 
with a variety of interesting subjects 
— B/i ysical Consciousness, Sub-con- 
scient, Sleep and Dream, and Illness. 
It gives us a glimpse of the workings 
of mans psychological mecha- 
nism. For want of space, we shall 
note here only a few points. All 
attempts to unravel the lower nature 
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prematurely is discouraged, as it is 
likely to corrupt even the higher 
levels of being with its dirty stuff, for 
the sub-conscient in men is a diminish* 
ed consciousness, and a refuge of all 
animal propensities denied expres- 
sion at higlier levels. The right 
method in spiritual life is to 
strengthen the higher regions, and 
then bring to bear its purity on the 
lower. Psycho-analysis is criticised 
on the ground that it does just the 
opposite of this ; for it rakes up the 
lower levels of being and brings its 
contents to the light of consciousness, 
but it knows nothing of tlic higher 
light and force without which the 
low tendencies held up for change 
cannot be overcome and transformed. 
The basic fallacy of psycho-analy- 
sis and of new psychology in general 
is its way of explaining the higher 
lights by the lower obscurities, the 
significance of the lotus by analysing 
the secrets of the mind from which it 
grows. 

Illness is described as a deforma- 
tion of the physical nature, just as 
lust, anger, jealousy, etc., arc of 
vital nature ; and error etc., of 
mental nature. No doubt one must 
endure it with equanimity and 
patience wdien it comes, but it is not 
something to be accepted and enjoyed. 
Everything must be done to eliminate 
it, and even to secure complete im- 
munity from it. All illness is des- 
cribed as entering the physical body 
only by passing through the subtle 
body, and it is suggested that an ill- 
ness can therefore be prevented if one 
is conscious of the subtle body. By 
this method of self-defence a practi- 
cal immuni^ from disease is envisag- 
ed. It is also hinted that even abso- 
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lute immunity is posssible in what 
is described as supramentalised body. 

VI 

Before we conclude, we shall ad- 
vert to two ideas contained in the 
book, which we could not quite well 
follow, and which appears to us to 
be somewhat different from generally 
accepted notions of spiritual life. Chi 
page 93 we find the following remark 
about Samadhi : ** Trance or Samadhi 
is a way of escape — ^the body is made 
quiet, the physical mind is in a state 
of torpor, the inner consciousness is 
left free to go on with its experiences. 
The disadvantage is that trance be- 
comes indispensable and the problem 
of the waking consciousness is not 
solved, it remains im]>erfcct.” There 
are of course trances and trances. 
Many of them arc spurious and are 
absolutely of no spiritual value. But 
the genuine trance or Samadhi does 
leave a permanent mark on the indi- 
vidual who experiences it. Accord- 
ingly Swami Vivekananda is once 
reported to have drawn the follow- 
ing distinction between sleep and 
iSamadhi : sleep is a state of consci- 
ousness from which an ignorant man 
returns an ignorant man ; Samadhi 
is a state from which a person who 
entered into it ignorant, returns wise 
and illumined. Sri Ramakrishna’a 
testimony also goes to show that it 
docs transform the waking consci- 
ousness. He says : “ To him alone 
who comes down from Samadhi to the 
plane of sensc-cKjnsciousness is left 
a thin ego like a line (Rekha ) — a 
length without breadth— just suffi- 
cient individuality to retain only the 
spiritual vision. This enables him to 
see Jiva and Jagat, as well as him- 
self, as the One manifesting Himself 
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in these different forms. This vision 
of glory comes to the Vijnani who 
has realised the 'Nirakara Nirguna 
Brahman in Jada or Nirvikalpa 
Bainadhi and also the Sakara Saguna 
Brahman in Chetana or Savikalpa 
Samadhi ” (Sayings Pp. 98, Madras 
Edition). Hindu theology speaks of 
the Divine as both transcendent and 
immanent. It would seem that God 
as the transcendent is the experience 
of the mystic in Samadhi, and that 
God as the immanent is his percep- 
tion of Him when he regains relative 
consciousness. 

The other point we want to com- 
ment upon is the idea of making the 
body absolutely immune from illness. 
There are two extreme views in 
this country regarding the place of 
the body in spiritual life — one hold- 
ing that a conscious neglect of it 
leading to its gradual decay is a part 
of spiritual discipline, and the other 
maintaining that a perfected spiritual 
life implies also the perfection of the 
body, including its immortality and 
freedom from disease. Now the un- 
healthy influence of both these ex- 
tremes is obvious. Body is a means 
for a higher purpose, and whenever 
people have forgotten this, either 
through minimising its importance, or 
through elevating it to tlie dignity of 
one of the ends sought, the conse- 
quences have been undesirable. The 
neglect of it results in ruined health 
and the frustration of one’s s]iiritual 
aim through sheer i)hy8ical disabili- 
ties. The exaltation of it, as in the 
case of the Hatha Yogis and some of 
the Tantrics, ends in side-tracking 
the aspirant from the true road of the 
Spirit to unhealthy forms of psychism 
and exaggerated body consciousness. 
For this reason Sri Ramakrishna used 

3 & 4 * 


to deprecate Hatha Yoga and other 
allied schools of thought. We do not 
hdVv'ever imply by this that the system 
of Yoga taught in the present book 
has even the slightest resemblance to 
Hatha Yoga, or that it advocates any 
cult of body worship. The summary 
we have given above would show that 
it gives a very remarkable synthesis 
of all the highest spiritual traditions 
of India regarding Gnana (know- 
ledge), Karma (work) and Bhakti 
(devotion), and that it declares in 
no uncertain terms the absolute 
necessity of a healthy spirit of dis- 
passion and self-surrender for success 
in one’s spiritual endeavours. The 
point wc want to make out is only 
this : In spite of the high ideals and 
wise restrictions of a system of dis- 
cipline, it is in danger of being mis- 
understood and misapplied by the 
common man when he hears of such 
an attractive promise as of making 
the body perfectly immune from dis- 
ease. No doubt one who is already 
established in tlie spiritual ideal may 
undertake, if he thinks it necessary, 
to experiment on the transformations 
that can be wrought on the physical 
body and earth consciousness, by 
bringing the power and purity of the 
spirit to bear on them. Many spiri- 
tually enlightened persons may not 
care to do even this, as , say, in the 
case of Sri Ramakrishna. When 
asked to cure his ailing body by the 
power 01 his spiritualised mind, he 
. declared tiiiit he could never think of 
directing, towards the body, the 
mind that had wholly and unreser- 
vedly been surrendered to the Divine 
Mother. This, however, may be a 
matter of temperament, and bold 
experiments in the realm of the Spirit, 
without any selfish consideration, 
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have tlieir own place and justifica- 
tion. But we feel that matters of 
experiment, especially when there ds 
every possibility of their being mis- 
understood and misapplied, are 
better not held forth before spiritual 
aspirants in general, lest it should 
turn to be dangerous knowledge in 
their hands. For the average spiri- 
tual aspirant, the safer way will be to 
do eveiything to keep the body in 
normal health, as one of the chief 
instruments of Sadliana, but not to 
expect anything more of it than what 
Nature has meant it to be. 

These remarks arc not in any way 
intended to minimise the great 


spiritual value of the book. With its 
practical outlook, its s3mthetic note, 
and its sublime tom; and diction, the 
book can bo relied upon as a constant 
companion hy all spiritual asjhrants, 
both for inspiration in times of doubt 
and depression, and for wise guidance 
in the regulation of their daily life 
and si)iritual endeavours. Its i)lacc is 
undoubtedly .very high in the religious 
literature' of the world. Spiritual aspir- 
ants all the world over will feel deep- 
ly indebted to llie disciples who have 
given them the benefit of these valu- 
able instructions, originally imparted 
to them by their Master for their 
own personal guidance. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, otherwise known as the Holy Mothf?r, was the consort of 
Sri Hamakri.shna. She was wife and nun at the .sirne time. Though pewsessed of great 
spiritual attainments, and respected and worshipped like a veritable goddess liy (ho 
devotees of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisti(!atcd in her life and ways 
of thought. In these reminiaccncca of a great woman of modem India, the reader will 
get intimate glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood througli the little acts and simple 


talks of evciy-day life.] 

§ OME time after iny acquaint- 
ance with Sri Ramakrishna, 
I went to the temple-garden at 
Dakshineswar. I was in haste and 
therefore went without having taken 
my meal. On hearing this, Sri llama- 
krishna said to me, “ What a pity ! 
You are starving ; go to the Naha- 
bat.”* That was my first meeting 
with the Holy Mother. The mother 
of Ram t and a few other women had 
seen the Holy Mother only once or 

*A building in the garden compound 
where the orchestra played, and wlicre the 
Holy mot’ r lived, occupying a room 
there. 

t A lay devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. 


twice. They were (hero at that time. 
They told the Mother about my com- 
ing without taking food. The Holy 
Motlicr hastily gave me rice, dal and 
vogetablc?s to eat. From the very 
first meeting, I became very intimate 
with her. Afterwards, when she 
was about to start for Kamarpukiir 
to attend the marriage of Ramlal 
.Da(la,J I went to sec her at Dakshi- 
neswar. That I would not be able to 
see her for a long time made me 
extremely unhappy. She came to 
take leave of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Master stood in the northern veran- 
dah of his room and the Mother 

tA nephew of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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touched his feet with her forehead. 
Sri Ramakrishna said, ^^Be careful 
during the trip. Don^t leave any- 
thing in the boat or on the train. ” 
This was the first time 1 saw the 
Master and the Holy Mother toge- 
ther. It had been my desire to see 
them like that. The country boat 
started on its journey with the 
Mother. I gazed at it as long as I 
could sec it. When the boat was out 
of sight, I returned to the Naliabat 
and wept for a long while, sitting on 
the place where she used to meditate. 
She used to sit for meditation on the 
w’cstern varandah of the Naliabat, 
facing the south. Sri Ramakrishna 
heard me weep. Then, after return- 
ing to his room, he sent for me. I 
came to his room and said, “You 
arc very unhappy because of her go- 
ing away, aren^t you ? ” Then to 
divert ray attention, as it were, he 
narrated to me the various spiritual 
exorcises he practised at Dakshines- 
war. Then he warned me not to 
divulge these things to anybody 
else. That w^as the first day I sat 
very near the Master and talked to 
him intimately. All those days I felt 
hesitation because I was a shy 
young wife in a Hindu family. After 
about a year and a half, the Holy 
Mother returned to Dakshineswar. 
Sri Ramakrishna had written to her 
that he had been experiencing great 
difficulty about his food. When she 
came back, the Master said to her, 
*‘That girl with the big eyes, who 
frequents this i>lace, loves you very 
much. The day you left Dakshines- 
war she wept bitterly for you at the 
Nahabat.” The Mother said, “ Yes, 
her name is Yogen.” Whenever I 
would go to Dakshineswar, the 
Mother would talk to me very freely 


and ask my advice. I used to dress 
her hair. She liked my way of 
braiding so much that even after 
three or four days, at the time of 
bath, she would not wet her hair. She 
would say to others, “ No, Yogen ha.s 
made that braid. I will open it 
when she come.s here.” I used to go to 
the Master about once a week. When 
returning from Dakshineswar, I would 
take witli me the green bel leaves for 
the worship of Shiva. Even when 
tiioso leaves dried up, I would perfonn 
the worship with them. One day the 
Mother asked, “ Yogen, do you wor- 
ship Shiva with the dry bel leaves ? ” 
“ Y'es, Mother, said I, “ but how did 
you know about it ? ” The Mother 
said in reply, “ This morning I was 
meditating when I saw in the course of 
meditation that you were worshipping 
Shiva with dry bel leaves.*' 

One day the Mother was preparing 
betel leaves. I was by her side. I 
saw her putting ordinary nuts and 
lime in some of the leaves, whereas in 
others she put some fragrant spices, 
like cardamon seed. I said to her, 
“ ^Miy have you not put cardamon 
seed in those leaves ? Who will take 
these without spice, and who will take 
the others ?’' The Mother said, 
“ Yogen, these leaves with the spice 
are for the devotees. I must make 
them my own through my attention 
and love. And the ordinary leaves 
are for tlie Master. He is already 
iny own." 

The Mother know how to sing well. 
One day she and Lakshmi-didi were 
singing together in soft voices. They 
were absorbed in their music. Sri 
Ramakrishna heard them. Ne.\t day 
he said to them, “ Yesterday you 
were singing. That is good.J' 
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At Daksbineswar the Mother had 
hardly any respite from work. She 
used to make bread from seven 
pounds of flour for the devotees, and 
prepare betel leaves without number. 
Then she used to boil milk for the 
Master for a long time, because he 
liked the thick cream. Further, she 
made curries for him. She used to 
take his food to his own room. As 
long as Sri Ramakrishna’s mother 
was alive, he used to go to the Naha- 
bat for his meals. After her passing 
away, he would eat in his own room. 
When the devotees were not around, 
the Holy Mother rubbed his body 
with oil before his bath. When 
Golap-Didi came to the Master, he 
asked her one day to bring the plate 
of rice. Since then, Golap-didi did 
it every day. The only time the 
Mother saw the Master daily was 
when she would take food for him to 
his room. But now that was all 
stopped. Golap-didi used to spend 
a long time in the evening with the 
Master. Sometimes she would re- 
turn to the Nahabat at ten o’clock. 
The Mother would wait with Golap- 
didi’s food in the Nahabat till late at 
night. That was very inconvenient. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna heard the 
Mother saying, “ Let the dog or the 
cat spoil her food. I cannot guard it 
any more.” Next day he said to 
Golap-didi, “ You spend so much 
time here. That causes her incon- 
venience. She has to look after your 
food.” Golap-didi said, “ No, the 
Mother loves me really. She calls me 
by my first name, as if I were her 
own daughter.” Golp-didi did not 
realise that the Mother was very sad 
because hei intrusion took away the 
Mother’s opportunity of seeing the 


Master. But Sri Ramakrishna under* 
stood it clearly. 

One day Golap-didi said to the 
Mother, “Mother, Monomohan’s 
mother said, ‘He is a man of such great 
renunciation, and the Holy Mother 
wears ear-rings and other gold orna- 
ments. Does it look well’?” Next 
morning when I went to Dakshines- 
war, I saw the Mother with only two 
gold bracelets on her wrist. She had 
taken off all other ornaments. I was 
a little surprised and said to iicr, 

“ What is this, Mother ? ” The 
Mother said in reply, “ Why, did you 
not hear Golap saying yesterday . . ? 
After my insistence, she put on the^ 
car-rings and one or two ordinary 
ornaments. She did not put on all 
her ornaments any more, because 
immediately after, the Master became 
ill. 

When the Mother first came to 
Dakshineswar, she was unfamiliar 
with worldly things, and she also had 
not experienced religious ecstasy. 
Though she practised meditation and 
Japan! every day with utmost devo- 
tion, we did not hear of her going into 
Samadhi at that time. On the other 
hand, she would be frightened and 
worried to see Sri Ramakrishna’s 
Samadhi, AVc heard from the Mother 
herself that when she had first come 
to Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna 
allowed her to stay with him.* At 
that time, the Master and the Holy 
Mother used to spend the night in 

♦At ono time Tola Puri sudd to Sri 
Ramakrishna, “ What is the proof that you 
have conciuorod your physical passion. I 
should be convinced of it if you allow 
your wife to stay with you.” Sri Rama- 
krishna, in order to test his own purity, 
slept with the Holy Mother, when she first 
came to Dakshineswar, for eight months 
in the same bed. 
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the same room. Sri Ramakrishna 
slept on the big bed, and the Holy 
Mother on the smaller one. She used 
to say, ** Sri Ramakrishna used to be 
in spiritual ecstasy for the whole 
night. On that account I could not 
sleep at all. I would be terror- 
stricken and anxiously wait for the 
dawn. One night he did not come 
down to the ordinaiy plane of consci- 
ousness for a long time. I became 
very anxious and sent for Hriday 
through the maid-servant. He came 
to the room and whispered the name 
of God into the cars of the Master. 
That brought liim down to ordinary 
consciousness. Next day Sri Rama- 
krishna taught me different sacred 
words which should be repeated in 
his ears for different kinds of ecs- 
tasy.’’ 

After I had been acciuaintcd with 
the Mother for some time, she said to 
me one day, “ Please tell him (the 
Master) that through his grace I may 
have a little ecstasy. On account of 
the constant presence of the devotees 
I hardly get any opi)ortunity to sjieak 
to him about it myself.” 

I thought it was quite right, and I 
should carry out her request. 

, Next morning Sri Ramakrishna was 
seated on the bed alone when 1 went 
to his room, and after saluting him in 
the usual way, I communicated the 
Mother’s prayer to him. He listened 
to it, but did not give any reply. 
Suddenly he became very serious. 
When he would be in that mood, no 
' one would dare to utter a word before 
him. I sat there silently for a few 
minutes and then after saluting him, 
left the room. At the Nahabat I found 
the Mother engaged in her daily wor- 
ship. Opening the door a little, I peep- 
ed in. She was giggling,— and next 


moment she was weeping. This went 
on alternately for some time. Tears 
were falling down her cheeks in an un- 
ceasing stream. Spending some time 
in that way, she gradually became 
very quiet. I knew she was in Sama- 
dhi. At this, I closed the door and 
came aw^ay. After a long while I 
returned again to her room. The 
Mother said, “ Have you just return- 
ed from the Master’s room ? ” I said 
to her, “ How is it, Mother, that you 
say tliat you never feel spiritual 
ecstasy ? ” She was abashed and 
began to smile. After that event, I 
used sometimes to spend the nights 
with the Mother at Dakshineswar. 
Though I w^anled to sleep in a sepa- 
rate bed, she would never listen to it. 
She would drag me to her side. One 
night someone was playing on the 
flute. At that sound, the Mother 
went into Samadhi. She was laugh- 
ing now and then. With great hesi- 
tation, I sat at one corner of the bed. 
I thought that being a worldly per- 
son, I should not touch her at that 
time. After a long while her mind 
came down from that state. 

One day she was seated in medita- 
tion on the roof of Balarara Babu’s 
house, when she went into the state of 
Samadhi. After regaining her ordi- 
nary consciousness, she said to me, 
“ I found in that state, that I have 
travelled into a distant country. 
Everybody there was veiy affection- 
ate to me. My beauty was beyond 
description. Sri Ramakrishna also 
was there. With great tenderness 
they made me sit by his side. I can- 
not describe to you the nature of that 
ecstasy. When my mind came down 
a little from that exalted mood, I 
saw my body lying there. I thought, 
' How could I possibly enter into this 
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ugly body.’ I could not at all per- 
suade my mind to go into that body. 
After a long while, my mind entered 
into the body, and the body became 
conscious again.” 

One evening we — the Mother, 
Golap-didi and I — were meditating 
together, sitting on the roof of the 
house of Nilainbar Babii, at Bclur. 
After my meditation was over I look- 
ed at the Mother and found her seat- 
ed in the same manner, transfixed in 


meditation. Not a limb of her body 
was moving, and evidently her mind 
was in the ecstasy of Samadhi. After 
a long time she became conscious of 
the world again and began to say, 
“Oh, Yogen, where are my hands,, 
where are my feet ? ” I pressed those 
two limbs and said, “ Why, Mother, 
here arc your hands and here arc 
your feet.” Still for a long time she 
did not become conscious of her 
physical body. 


BUDDHA THE LIGHT OF ASIA 

By Swami Vividishananda 

[Swami Vividishananda is the head of the Vedanta Centre of Wasliiiigton, Ui^.A. 
On the full moon of the month of May is the anniversary of the day which .saw the 
birth, enlightenment and demise of the Buddha. The Swainis brief and impressive 
survey of the life and teachings of his is an appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
great one on this occasion.] 


S UDDHA, rightly called tlic 
Light of Asia, was one of 
those blessed few who are born to 
bring peace and illumination to this 
suffering, benighted planet of ours. 
It was tw'o thousand and five hundred 
years ago that Buddlia saw the light 
of day, and it was Mother India who 
had the privilege of claiming him as 
one of her illustrious sons. 

People in Europe and America 
knew very little of Buddha and his 
ethical religion. It was only lately, 
after the researches of the Oriental 
scholars and the writing of tliat 
monumental poem, “ The Light of 
Asia ” by Sir Edwin Arnold, depict- 
ing the life, character and teaching of 
Buddha, that the West became inte- 
rested in the study of Buddhistic 
literature. Yet we cannot deny the 
fact that the influence of Buddha and 
his gospel has been phenomenal. 

To Bucidha has been given a stu- 
pendous conquest of humanity, and 


though lie discountenanced ritual 
and declared himself to be only wliat 
every man might become, he has been 
accorded Divine worship. Four 
hundred and seventy millions of the 
human race are followers of Buddha, 
and his spiritual dominions extend 
from Nepal and C.'eylon over the 
wliole Asiatic eastern peninsula, to 
Tibet, China, Japan, Central Asia, 
Siberia and Swedish Lapland. Al- 
tiiough India, the land of Buddha’s* 
birth, docs not formally profess his 
religion, she has undoubtedly receiv- 
ed the impress of his marvellous life 
and given him in her pantheon a place 
of supreme honour and adoration by 
recognising him as a divine incar- 
nation. 

The narrative of Buddha’s life, so 
human and yet divine, has a fascina- 
tion that is unequalled in religious 
history. Buddhistic books, having 
many things whch are beautiful and 
sublime, are not altogether free from 
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being discordant in details and con- 
tain exaggerations, interpolations and 
misconceptions, as all ancient books 
are. But they are unanimous in one 
point — in not writing anything — a 
single act or word, that would mar 
the purity and tenderness of the man. 

Buddha, like all those groat men 
who arc worshipped as world teach- 
ers and saviours, was the embodi- 
ment of the time spirit. The peculiar 
degenerate condition of India in the 
sixth century before the Christian era 
necessitated badly a religious re- 
former of Buddha’s type. The Hindu 
society, forgetting the lofty teachings 
of the Vedas, was ruled by priests 
who, witliout caring to live t\ie life, 
were characterised by insincerity, 
hypoeracy, and tyranny. In the name 
of religion the peoi)Ic, following the 
footsteps of the leaders, practised 
meaningless rituals and cruel sacri- 
fice, stained by the blood of innocent 
dumb animals. Chaos and confusion 
were rami)ant throughout the length 
and breadth of tlie country, calling 
for an immediate readjustment. At 
last the saving power of Clod mani- 
fested itself as Buddha — , the re- 
former, the ujdiolder of righteous 
living in place of the so-called 
social or scriptural authority, 
and the leveller of artificial dis- 
tinctions. Apparently Buddha start- 
ed his spiritual campaign as a rebel 
child of the mother Hindu cliurch, but 
really speaking he came to fulfil and 
not to destroy. 

Born in the* year 620 B.C., at 
Kajulavastu on the borders of Nepal, 
India, in a royal family, Buddha was 
an unusual child, contemplative and 
serious, .pondering on the deeper 
problems of life and showing an ex- 
traordinary compassion for all living 


things. After his birth the astrolo- 
gers and diviners came and predicted 
that the child reaching manhood 
would eitlier renounce the world and 
bring deliverance to man by his won- 
drous wisdom, or, if he so chose, be a 
king of kings and rule this earth. 

The parents, apprehending that 
they miglit los(* their precious child, 
kept him in ignorance of the dark 
side of life, shutting from his view 
all that is sordid, ugly and painful. 
He was married and imprisoned in 
love’s prison house — a walled place 
with palaces, gardens, fountains and 
natural sccnary. Troops of charm- 
ing women, besides his most loving 
wife, constantly waited upon him and 
tried to keep him cheerful. 

In spite of all these attempts how 
could they hide from his eyes the 
thorns which grow upon the rose of 
life. Out to see this fair earth, he 
found nature in her naked form — a 
place seething with shameful and 
hideous conspiracy and warfare. He 
saw i)lcasurc followed by pain, and 
dcatli in the wake of life. Finally, it 
was tlie greatest shock of his life 
when he discovered tliat even man, 
supposed to be the crown and glory 
of creation, was not free from the ills 
of existence, being subject to old age, 
disease and death in addition to other 
weaknesses. The shock gave a de- 
cided turn to his life. Buddha, the 
ju’iuce, brought up in the lap of 
regal liixur>^ and having all the pro- 
mises of a reigning monarch, renounc- 
ed the pleasures of life and his be- 
loved ones, for the sake of truth. 

The spiritual (juest of Buddha, his 
w’andering from place to place in 
search of teachers, his disappointment, 
his unaided effort to fathom the rid- 
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die of existence, his hardship, priva- 
tion and temptation, and his final 
illumination — is too long a story to 
be told here, but it is full of incidents 
which woud* serve as object lessons to 
humanity, encouraging, inspiring and 
comforting. 

We shall narrate here an incident 
which marked the turning point of 
his life. Consumed by a burning desire 
for the realisation of Truth, Buddha 
gave himself up to ceaseless contem- 
plation and meditation, denying him- 
self even the bare physical necessities. 
In the enthusiasm of spiritual exercise 
sleep, food and rest were forgotten 
till Ixis strong frame broke down under 
the pressure of exertion. Reduced to 
a skeleton, he was extremely weak 
and feeble, having not even the power 
to think. Not knowing what to do, 
he was almost ready to give up his 
attempt througli depression and dis- 
couragement. A troupe of dancing 
girls was passing that way at. the 
time, singing merrily as they played 
their guitar. Buddha listened. The 
song they sang perhaps did not. mean 
much to them, but to Buddha it car- 
ried a message full of deep spiritual 
significance. The song was : 

“ Fair goes the dancing when the 
sitar\s tuned, 

Tunc us the ^itnr neither low nor 
high, 

And we will dance array the 
hearts of men. 

The string overstretched breaks, 
and the music flies. 

The string o’crslack is dumb, 
and music dies, 

Tunc us the sitar neither low nor 
high.”. 

Buddha realised that he should not 
overstrain his body in his spiritual 


strivings, nor should he pamper it, 
for that would defeat its own purpose, 
and since then he adopted tlie golden 
mean or the middle path avoiding 
extremes. 

He had his bath and was waiting 
for food, when Sujata, a woman of 
extreme piety and charm, came with 
a golden bowl of delicious pudding, 
made of the i)urest milk and honey 
and seasoned with spices, and fed 
him with great love and devotion. It 
brought strength and energy to 
Buddha’s weak and emaciated body, 
and courage and determination to his 
drooping soul. lie sat firm and deter- 
mined under the famous Bo tree, and 
plunged himself into meditation, div- 
ing deep into his inner being, saying 
to himself : “ Ix^t iny body dry up, 

my skin, bone and flesh go to rack and 
ruin ! Never shall 1 g(?t up and 
move from this seat until I get the 
illumination I have been striving for 
all these years.” 

Buddha’s determination is unkiuc 
in spiritual history. lie was teini)tcd 
in many ways by Mara, the personi- 
fication of one’s lower nature, but 
lieroically he faced him and rc'sisted 
all the alureinciits that were placed 
on his path. The victory came and 
along with it the long-sought-for illu- 
mination — the glory of Nirvana 
which passeth all understanding. 
Buddha the seeker became the illu- 
mined saviour and deliverer. His 
face was suffused with a divine radi- 
ance and his personality surciiarg- 
ed with a supernal joy and blessed- 
ness. In the tumult of this ecstatic 
experience he got up from Iiis seat 
and danced around the Bo tree for 
seven consecutive days and^ nights, 
oblivious of the rest of tlie world. 
As he was coming down to the normal 
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plane, his heart was filled with 
supreme love and compassion, and 
with a desire to share tins experience 
with humanity. 

Buddha travelled all over India, 
spreading his gospel and making 
disciples, lay and monastic. Those 
who renounccfl the world formed the 
nucleus of the holy Order of monks 
founded by him. Pressed by the 
eager importunities of his aged 
parents and devoted wife, wlio were 
pining and languishing because of his 
absence, Buddha visited his native 
])hice and gave them the blessing of 
his teachings. Many of his relatives, 
inclmling his wife aiifl son, took 
refuge in the Order. A beautiful story 
connected with Buddha and his son 
which is told in Buddhistic books 
deserves mention. 

On the seventh day, after Buddha’s 
arrival in Ka|)ilavastu, his son Balm- 
la, now seven years old, dressed in all 
the splendour of a i)rince, came to 
meet liim. . After due obeisance to 
his father, Bahula asked for his 
patrimony. Buddha blessed him and 
said ; My !)oy ! Gold and silver 
and jewels are not in my possession. 
But if you are willing to receive spi- 
ritual treasures, and are strong 
enough to carry them and to keep 
them, I shall give you the Four 
Truths which will teach you the eight- 
fold path of righteousness. Do you 
desire to be admitted to the brother- 
hood of those who devote their life 
to the culture of the mind, seeking 
for the highest bliss attainable 
Rahuhi replied with firmness, “Yes, 
father.” And he \vas admitted into 
the Order. 

Let us discuss briefly the Buddhist 
conception of Nirvana, which has 

5 


been wrongly identified with extinc- 
tion or annihilation by many. Nir- 
vana is not a negative state. On the 
contrary it is a positive experience 
— the fruit of a set form of spiritual 
exercise followed by desirelessness, 
freedom and illumination. It is similar 
to Samadhi — the mystic supercon- 
scious experience of the Vedantist, 
which has been described as beyond 
sj^ecch and thought. Buddha was 
silent on the existence of God and 
did not say much on what Nirvana 
meant. Asked by his foremost dis- 
ciple Ananda, whether God existed 
or not, ho evaded the issue. Buddha’s 
rule was : “ Live the life, and you 

will feel what God or Nirvana is. No 
use talking.” Buddha w'as never an 
atheist or agnostic as has been mis- 
takenly sup])osed. 

In order to attain Nirvana, Buddha 
wanted liis followers to l)c established 
in the four Noble Truths which arc 
sorrow, sorrow’s cause, sorrow^s cessa- 
tion, and the way to escajie it. Buddha 
realised that the life we price, so 
iiuieh is one long-flrawn sorrow. Only 
its pains abide. Its joys arc as fleet- 
ing as drops of water on a lotus leaf. 
Who can ignore the pains of birth, 
youth, disease, old age and death ? 
They are too real. The desire of 
enjoyment and clinging to life is 
sorrow's cause. Ii we can get rid of 
desire, there will be an end of our 
luiin, and we sliall have ever-lasting 
peace. For the attainment of peace 
wliich is identical wdth Nirvana, Bud- 
dha prescribed a way, the Noble 
Eightfold Path, a course of mental and 
spiritual discipline like right doctrine, 
right inirpose, right discourse and so 
on. Nirvana is the birthright of 
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every man. Until he attains Nirvana 
he cannot have any freedom and will 
be born again and again, reaping the 
fruits of his good and bad deeds. 

To conclude let us repeat the sacred 
formula : 


[May 

Let us take refuge in Buddha — 
the Enlightened One. 

Let us take refuge in Dharnia — 
the Sacred Law. 

Let us take refuge in Sangha — 
the Holy Order. 
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THE BUDDHA 

Bn Prof, Dr. Henrich Zimmer 

TDr. Zirnmor is one of the well-known orientnlisls of (ieniijin>'. Tl>o present 
article is a translation from the original Cicnnan. We are iiulehted to Dr. V. N. Sharma, 
PhD., (Hcidel) for the translation. J 


fjra HR Buddhist monks of Cc 5 don 
tell us how according to their 
tradition the Order of the Buddha, 
the Awakened, originated. In Ilis 
loneliness, sitting under the tree, 
night and morning, the princely 
Yogin had the great Awakening, after 
which He is known as tlic Buddha, 
the Awakened. TTis former being, the 
being of all creation — ^(jlods and ani- 
mals — lies now behind Him, like 
dream and night. Deeply fallen 
(merged 1 in Himself, He is bathing 
in the stream of His own Awakening. 

Thus the Lord remains seven 

days and niglits, unmoved and un- 
touched “ expressing the bliss of the 
Awakening.’* Then He rises so as to 
depart from tliis place, but he can- 
not : again He sits down under an- 
other tree, again fur seven days and 
niglits, penetrated into this stream of 
bliss of the Awakening. And likewise 
goes on into the same experience for 
a tliird time again for scath days. 
Then only He comes back to Him- 
self slowly and the world He beholds 
now\ His glorious glance falls on it, 
and turns back to His Awakening. 
He understands : What He experienc- 
ed — one cannot teach it. All endea- 
vours to talk about it, would be in 


vain From above, i'jom the 

zenith of the Bralinummida — His 
eternal abode — Bralima, the Univer- 
sal S|)irit, beholds the Awakened, and 
watches His thTision-a decision 
which is the outcome of Ills Awaken- 
ing, and which, if seen witli the eyes 
of (he vrorld is llie Nirvana, (he total 
extinction from all fleeting tilings (d 
this side — the deci.-^ion, to hide His 
Awakening before all creal'on. The 
Universal S])irit Bralima Himself is 
the higlu‘st ereatun' : He‘is the source 
of Tina* and S))aee, of all Becoming. 
With the swiftness of I he mind, He 
appears Ixdore tlu* Awakened and 
implores Him to become the Teaclier 
of (lods and men, yes, of the whole 
creation, wliich lies in the womb of 
the deep sloop, the dream of all 
dreams, otherwise known as l/ife. 
Tic asks the Awakened lliiis to unveil 

to all, the path of the Awakening 

In the midst of innumerable beings 
there might be some, whose eyes 
might not be so closed through the 

veil of passon of Life these might 

be capable of und(‘rstanding His 
world. Yes, there might be beings 
that might bo matured enough to 
behold the rays of His glorious 
teaching, like lotus-flowers arising 
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from the dei)th of the lake, some 
having their buds still in the depth, 
others being nearer to the surface, 
some alone, unfolded and fully 
opened, moving and swimming in the 
presence of tlu^ sun unhindered. Thus, 
the Awakened takes llis decision to 
unveil the i)alli to the Awakening 

Then disciples came, the Order 

and Tradition followed. Thus, lie 
the Buddha, became tfk^ Teacher of 
the world. From the Ix'ginning the 
teaching of the T-ord was meant only 
for the few. llis message is never 
intended either to interfere, or change, 
or rule the d(‘stinies of the humanity, 
ft niight disapi)ear in the throes of 
time and si)ace, as wc see in the 
Buddhistic tradition, iinrealisable to 
tlie latter giaierations. 

In contrast to the great preaclicvs 
of the world — Homer in his sphere 
of the visible characteristic scenes, 
Zarathustva as the founder of the 
religious laws, C'onfuciiis who order- 
ed and commented on the heredity of 
tlie decaying of the olden times, 
.Jesus as the Harbinger of the happy 
message — the Indian prince of the 
Sakhya family, generally known as 
Sakhya Muni, is the embodiment of 
the liighest silenee, of taciturnity. 
Tlirough tile whole rich traditions of 
the Buddha, there is no word that 
can be doubtlessly said to be Bud- 
dha’s. However, through the well- 
arranged speeches attributed to the 
Buddha, we get only a glance of the 
enlightened shade of a unique per- 
sonality ; nevertheless, wc are 
brought to the surface of an atmos- 
phere, which is unique in itself, and 
a similar of wliich one finds neither 
in India nor anywhere abroad. The 
l)ath of the Buddha unveils no vision 
either of this world or of the other, 


it starts no organisation for all. It 
is only meant for the few, to them 
only is the path unveiled. So the 
funmilas, which can be untlerstood, 
and ])y which one can stand firmly, 
an* for the few. 

However, then; is one formula, 
which acciirding to the Western con- 
ceptions is a creed, or a dogma. This 
compasses in itself four Noble Truths, 
and in them the last one unveils to 
us the Eight-folded Path of the 
Bmldha. One has to inulerstand 
this if one wants to behold tlie dyna- 
mic parad{)X of the living Buddhism, 
in s])ito of the great silence of the 
Buddha. Through the centuries in 
Asia, the message of the Buddha 
echoes in this. This creed and its 
dogmas remind us in Europe of some 
of our philosophical and religious e.x- 
periences, and it is something new 
anrl unique to India, too, where these 
were j)rescnted five hundred years 
before ('hrist. There enters into this 
land, which was hitherto the treasure 
house of immemorial magical-religi- 
ous riches, and wliich also appears as 
if it is a forest of metaphysical- 
speculative systems, a new path, the 
path of the Buddha, which has pre- 
sented a new process of healing ; a 
therapy now enters the arena by the 
side of tlie traditional wisdom which 
bestowed on men the glory of the 
divinity, and by the side of the tradi- 
tional knowledge which unveiled the 
magical powers, and teaches all why 
one is in this world, and what one 
can be in the future worlds. 

Unlike Spinoza, who in his contem- 
jilative thought follows a geometrical 
system, Buddha speaks in a jirae- 
tical manner like a medical man. He 
makes men transcend from this 
world where they live. As an Indian 
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physician, the Buddlia puts forth 
four significant Truths (Dhanna) — 
the first of which is that men are not 
healthy because they are carrying 
lieavy burdens of sorrow on their 
shoulders. The Buddha diagnoses 
these prudently without any ques- 
tion of guilt, without any pathos of 
metaphysical sources. What is this 
suffering of man ? — this does not 
teach us any speculation, does not 
entangle us into any excavation of 
thought, but makes one to penetrate 
into that glance of life which trans- 
cends our conditioned being. Through 
this glance one can know that the 
cause and the symptoms of the suficr- 
ing arc the same, even though one 
suffers now or suffered in the past. 
These alone form his nature, and 
create the atmosphere around him. 
The second Truth is that the nature 
of his suffci-ing state is surmounted 
with a chain, which is full of causes 
and symptoms of suffering. This 
alone forms the quintessence of our 
earthly life, our conventionally lived 
life, whether wc acknowledge them as 
•sufferings or not. The Buddha looks 
at many in thi.s respect, somewhat like 
a psycho-therapist that looks at 
his patient who thinks that he is 
healthy, though the physician recog- 
nises all the symptoms of his sorrows 
and embarrassments from within and 
without, and thus recognises the criti- 
cal case of tlic patient. 

The origin of this life, diagnised as 
a painful one, is nothing but ignor- 
ance ; it is non-knowledge. Not- 
knowing — better is this ; it is some- 
what like looking at oneself with the 
eyes of tlie child. Ignorance is there- 
fore a I atural function, but not 


necessarily an indispensable one. 
Hence wc do not know that we move 
in a world of conventions in which wc 
feel, in which we think and act. 
Nevertheless llie conventions are 
there, but they are not the highest 
reality, for, they are human creations, 
conventions between the world and 
the I. (Conventions might change in 
their concc’ptions from time to time, 
their asj)ects fnight undergo many a 
change in the eoiirsc of history. Hence 
they are conventions that arc univer- 
sal, touching only the surface of the 
creation, from the animals to the 
Gods in their heavens. So ignor- 
ance accepts them as such, with all 
their contents as real existing ones. 

On tliis ignorance depends all 
other symptoms, all the incidents 
and situations of lif(‘. Tlie timeless 
Becoming of natur(‘ in which we live, 
is beyond birth and death. All 
the ha|)j)euings in which we live, 
grow and act depend on this sponta- 
neous push of our inneriiiost Jieing 
to the outer world with all our senses 
and pi‘iTef)tions. I'ln* contact of the 
soul with that domain of form and 
name is the outcomi* of this. All our 
unconscious desires and wishes which 
emanate from us, move around us in 
the shape of choice and d(‘<‘d, and in 
which life transcends tlie limitations 
of the present, form the fundamental 
background of our being, of our here- 
dity. This alone expresses itself in 
preconceptions and inclinations, in 
our dreams in v(‘iy often repeated 
pictures of our destiny. Therefore, 
the whole content of our spontane- 
ous life is according to the Buddhist 
diagnosis pathological. It is a state of 
suffering which can be perhaps cured. 


(To b(i continued) 



BUDDHA THE SOCIAL REFORMER 

By Bhikshu Gnyanapriya 

rBliiK'Nhii Gnj'jjnapriya is a Buddhist monk of German nationality. In the fol- 
lowing art.iclo ho oloar.s I ho oninrnon inisapprohonsion that the Buddha’s mcasagc had no 
roforonce to lJ)o lift; of man in tliis world. Ho points out how tho Buddha had a deep 


psynliolo.iricjil in<iKht into the needs of men 
souroc of gospels of social amelioration.! 

UR subject brinf^s us to the 
question as to wlietlier Bud- 
(lliisni as a religion can be said to 
luivc been c'ssentially swayed by 
monastic, ideals, and if it is so, 
whether we can say that its ethic.s is 
anti-social ? There arc many who 
feel, iievertli(‘less, that the sj)oritaiie- 
ons renunciation and right overcom- 
ing of the world by those who take 
to the life of asceticism are perfectly 
justifialile, i)rovi(Ied the vocation be 
nial. It is further i)ositively advanfa- 
geoiLs to die community, socially and 
morally, tliat a number of its finest 
minds should lead a life that may be 
eiilliK.1 in a certain sense ^ sheltered. * 
It would neither be fair nor plausible 
to cliaraeterise the true Buddhist 
morality as a tliorougbgoing monosti- 
cisin or as a doelriiie of self-salvation. 
Tho Holy Order of the early Bhikshiis 
was formed by fostering cosmic sym- 
pathy “ for the sake of the many, for 
tlie welfare of the many, out of com- 
passion for tlu* workl, for the good 
and the gain of gods and men.” 

The noble Buddhist path is the 
middle path between asceticism and 
laxity, also between the extremes of 
the Arhat and the Bodhisattva ideals. 
It is integration into a single ideal of 
liighcst spiritual ^ perfection. The 
noble Sakyainuiii, wdio w'as never and 
by no means a * monkish ^ sccliision- 
ist, generally deprecates, and in cases 
even . forbids, penance on the one 
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and societies, and how his message is the 

hand and indulgence in sensuous 
pleasures on the other, and recom- 
mends “ the fasting of the heart ” as 
conducive to illumination. Like the 
Hcllen Aristotle, Bhagavan Buddha 
has enjoined the golden Middle Path, 
combining harmoniously a dynamic 
sort of moderate asceticism as a pre- 
paration to the luminous and unique 
experience of perfect Self-realisation 
and salvation. The sublime example 
of wise asceticism in the life of innu- 
merable monks must have provided 
in the society a useful corrective to 
luxury and haughty selfishness. 

The typical Yogi and Sadhu w'ho 
has renounced the world and estab- 
lished universal harmony is saved 
from the torment of separateness 
w’hich is the basis of tho illusory life ; 
he has already done his work, and is 
ahead of the times. The real hermit 
and the saint, the Buddhas, Christs 
and Ramakrishnas of this w'orld, are 
the brilliant pillars of strength and 
good hope on wdiich this unsaved 
world stands. The mere fact of their 
breathing the same atmosphere in 
wliich wc breath is a benediction and 
an inestimable benefit unto us. 

Some years ago, ^Ir. K. J. Saunders 
in his Alessage of Gotama Bud- 
dha, published in the Heritage of 
India Series, observed : “ Gotama 

was not a social reformer except in 
the secondary, subordinate sense 
which is true of all religious and mora) 

r. i. 
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teachers ; he is said, in fact, to have 
warned some of his monks to avoid 
the exami)Ic of certain heretics who 
acted also as pliysieians. Their task 
was to administer a moral tonic : let 
them sec to it.'* You will recall in this 
context the beaut il'ul episode of Kish- 
gotami whose baby had just died. 
This is just an (iulline of it. The 
villagers tell Cotaini that only the 
fireat Sage on the liill can do any- 
thing for her child, and she goes to 
the Compassionate One. fie does 
not tell her that He cannot restore 
the child to life ; that would have 
))een too mucli a heavy blow to the 
poor, afflicted lady who had fixed her 
last liope on Him. But lie sympa- 
thises with her, and puts her in the 
way of learning that death and 
evanescence of the little, conscious 
self is the common lot of all, and that 
by establishing universal harmony 
and intuitive unity one could attain 
direct experience and knowledge of 
the voidiicss of all Iranscient things, 
and thereby get enlightenment and 
everlasting Bliss. Tliis unuiue 
knowledge of enlightenment and 
deliverance would not be accepted by 
the Bnglisli poet wlio wn^te ; “ That 
loss is common floes not make mine 
own less sevi're, rather more.’’ But 
the mind and the (leei)er wisdom of 
tlie eastern man, esj)ceially of the 
Indian, is cast in a different mould ; 
it goes right into and penetrates the 
very bottom of Ultimate Reality. 

If V^y “ social reff)rmer ” is meant 
one who puts forward a programme, 
forms an association, collects funds, 
prints treatises, delivers lecture.s, dis- 
cusses and employs agents to cany on 
a propaj-aiida, (jotaina, the Sakya- 
muni w^as not certainly a social re- 
former. As I take it, however, the 


person who does all this, is “ the 
social reformer ” in the secondary 
sense, lie is a very necessary per- 
son in the social economy ; but his 
utility and value entirely depends 
upon the “ social reformer ** in the 
])riniary and i)roper sense, that is, 
the man who diagnoses the social 
diseases and troubles correctly, and 
prescribes the true specific for tlie 
malady. \\'ith an only symptomatic 
manner of treatment he is dissatiwS- 
ficfl. The foriiKM* kind of ‘‘ social re- 
former ” is to this latter kind, what 
tlu‘ chemist who makes and dis- 
tributes meclicines is to the doctor 
wlio examiiK's thoroughly the patient 
and writi's out the i)rescription. Tlie 
modern notion favours institutional 
methods — that is to say, whenever 
there is an evil to b(* ciiif'd, society 
gets togf'ther a mimb(‘r of pc'ople and 
starts an organisation to combat it> 
through the workiiig of a programme. 
In the case of llu' more serious ills, 
the rotate is exivcted to take up the 
work. Social pliilosopliers like Her- 
bert S|)encer aiul John Stuart Mill 
objected to State If'gislation and in- 
tervention in social matters on the 
ground it weakene»| individual 

respoii'^iliility. But they flifl not 
oTipose voluntary ('rganisations. 

The con.^lant tendf'm-y in all sficial 
ojgani.'-a lions and a.'-sofnations for 
machine niethods and mechanisation, 
the tendency to eliminate altogether 
the human toucli, the living, respon- 
sible man, nay, to violate him, has 
often enough called forth strong pro- 
tests from the masses as well as the 
best persons in the .socifJy. To take 
one instance, Madame Montessori in 
her book on education severely criti- 
cises modern orphanages as utterly 
useless for the ideal which they arc 
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intended to fulfil. Great Teachers 
like Christ, Buddha and Ramakrishna 
were not a^^ainst or^^ani^jilions as 
such, but they aUaclied greater im- 
portance to the fundamental human 
factor. 1 o them organisation was 
strictly suhserviont to the human 
heart in all matters. It will be wrong 
to deny on Unit account alone the 
title of “ social reformer ” to the 
great luminaries, from wliom all other 
reformers, innovators, and theorists 
who have worked for the i)eoi)le’s 
happiness have lil their little lamps. 

The fully l^ailightimed (^ne differed 
from the Hindu ])hilosophers and 
teachers of His time only in the in- 
tensely ])ractical spirit in which he 
conceived His hiali mission. Having 
tried all tlu‘ traditional methods and 
systems and failed to attain the high- 
est goal. He discovered a ]iractical 
metlicid of His own, and at once set 
about to proclaim and demonstrate it 
to all mankind in a simple way. His 
way and exjieriiMice went far beyond 
the limited intellect, its fruitless con- 
troversies and its snobbish know- 
ledge of tlie superficial purely ])racti- 
cal aspi'ct of life. He was sure that 
by following earnestly His way, 
every one eould attain the. highest 
peaee of mind and the great silence 
of th(' Kternal Bliss which He Him- 
self had attained by straining e\Try 
nerve. He did not overlook the nee<I 
of organisations. Tn faet, He was 
perhaps th(' first great organiser in 
history, lie formed His organisation, 
but sliowcd how the fabric of society 
was bas(Ml on morality and inner 
I'uirity. He took care that every tme 
who formed it. had qualified himself 
for the task ami mission of human 
regeneration by a strict, course of 
study and discipline. Man is not 


purely a social being but a psycho- 
logical being as well ; complete self- 
realisation of Noble Wisdom and 
Love requires increased self-responsi- 
bility and dynamic spiritual energy. 
For life is in wholeness, while pure 
analysis is death. The true, wdiolc 
man, with liis inmost cosmic tenden- 
cies, is more and greater than an ‘ un- 
related atom ^ in terms of which the 
sterile pedantry anrl individualistic, 
false monasticism of some Thera- 
vada Budrlhi.sts woukl conceive him 
to be. The living man is man-in-the- 
universe, microcosm and macrocosm, 
Man and (lod and Destiny together 
as one and the same. 

If the Tathagata prohibited His 
disoi|des from curing diseases or 
working miracles, it was becau.<e 
their iloing so would have di.siracied 
public attention from His central 
teaching, which consisted in self-reli- 
ance and self-aid as the sole efficient 
way to final salvation. This teach- 
ing lay wholly in the power of man. 
That the Buddha s message of light 
and freedom did not pro])ihit the cure 
of disease is seen by the fact that tJio 
great Buddhist Emperor Asoka built 
hosj)itals for men and even for ani- 
mals throughout his vast empire. 
The central idea of the Lord Buddha’s 
teacliing is that really all evil is of 
moral and inontal origin, and that 
the i(*inody of it has to he sought in 
a complete renovation and harmonis- 
ing of the mind and heart. Modern 
doctors and scientists have demon- 
strated that germs of disease are 
born of evil passions and unwhole- 
some states of mind. However that 
may be, mind-eurcs which wore once 
laughed at are now accepted not only 
as possible but as actual facts. The 
Blessed One was a reformer, religi- 
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ous, social and even political, but His 
peculiar manner was that of appeal 
to the human mind and heart, to the 
whole living man. 

Frontal attacks are now recognised 
as ineffective and detrimental in deal- 
ing with bad habits and social evils. 
“ The expansive power of a new and 
living affection ” and a positive atti- 
tude are the most potent agents in 
removing an old unhealthy habit, and 
they are the essential elements in 
every successful life. If you want 
to cure a drunkard of his vicious 
craving, open attractive temperance 
hotels and homesteads in the neigh- 
bourhood. We need must love the 
highest when we sec it, as George 
Elliot wrote ; but people to whom the 
opportunity of higher pleasures and 
noble beauty are denied, perforce will 
sink back into lower ones. If you 
want to get rid of a bad thouglit, the 
best way to do it is to hold stead- 
fastly before your mind a pure idea. 
The highest impulse of the subjective 
self is to express itself in conscious- 
ness. It will express itself intuitively 
to its full capacity if freedom of 
action is allowed. The perfectly 
Awakened One systematically acted 
upon these very modern maxims dur- 
ing His life-time. 

Take His way of dealing with the 
elegant courtesan, Ambapali. Jesus 
Christ, in a similar situation, repri- 
manded the men who accused the 
woman taken in adultery, and bade 
her go and sin no more. We feel, as 
we would if we had known her subse- 
quent life personally, that the young 
woman turned over a new leaf of life 
after that meeting with the Master. 
But I venture to think that the Lord 
Buddha was a greater psychologist, 
and that His manner of treatment, 


while equally effective, was even 
better. He received the worldly- 
minded Ambapali just as courteously 
and trustfully as the Licchavi who 
called upon Him immediately after. 
He made no reference whatever to 
her moral conduct, and for the 
moment, made her forget all about 
it. lie accepted her invitation to 
meals with the same gracious polite- 
ness as lie would accept that of a 
King or Emi)eror. Yet He knew 
cvcr>'’thing about her; but Ilis object 
was merely to put His trust in her 
and make her cast the past out of her 
mind and soul completely. And when 
we read that at (he end of the repast 
He accepted Ambapali’s gift of the 
house for His communily, He felt, 
and we feel sure, that Ambapali had 
renounced lier manner of living for 
ever. The same master toucli is seen 
in the treatment of the returned pro- 
digal son in Buddha’s parable. In 
Christ’s parable, the father is so im- 
moderate in his toueliing instances of 
the love and joy as to make his duti- 
ful elder son justly jealous of tlie 
treatment aecorded to the returned 
s(iuandcrer. But the Blessed One is 
ever sensitive to, and careful of, 
moral values and emotions. The 
father in His parable iIcm s not betray 
his feelings, but with true regard for 
his .son’s permanent well-being, little 
by little prepares and disposes him 
for the final reunion. The moral is 
drawn : “ By steps must the minds 
of men be trained for liigher truths 
and states and brought to maturity”. 

That was the Buddha’s unique 
method of social lefbrm. He created 
for the human society and its condi- 
tions of life a new’ fertile and vigor- 
ous foundation, and threw open the 
gates of Immortality. Everybody 
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•can show what evil is, but he is the 
friend of mankind who really finds a 
way out of the difficulty. The first 
•duty is to train and educate the peo- 
ple on national lines through 
national manner, as far as practica- 
ble, and to lead them to the eternal 
sources of power which lies in their 
own infinite and inmost nature. The 
peerless Master did not refuse to have 
intercourse with any person or institu- 
tion, however erring in its ways. He 
probed to its root, found the evil 
principle and put a good princii)le in 
its place, firmly confident that the 
power of the good and positive must 
-ever overcome evil. 

His method is a priceless heritage 
to humanity. It is one which seeks 
to harmonise the inner life with outer 
life, one which tries to combine 
knowledge (Arhat) with love and 
coinjiassion (Bodhisattva) . But 
it requires time and patience to 
master. It is a way of spiritual 
■<lynamisni which gives lasting results, 
and what is more, it is entirely free 
from untoward reactions of any kind. 
There is a rich store of helpful e.xam- 
ples in the glorious life of the Kn- 
lightened One and in his lucid tea- 
chings which are of infinite use to us 
in solving our modern problems. 

But India and the Butidhist coun- 
tries of the East, too, — I think in par- 
ticular of Ceylon — have to be aware 
of, and to remember ^ividIy, their 


precious treasure of the Three Jewels 
— Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 
They should also be aware of 
“ Nobless oblige ” and “ Example is 
better than bare thcoiy and doctrine.*^ 
Arc we able to say with confidence 
to the world : “ Look at us. See 

what the eternal l>harma, the uni- 
versal message of Light and Free- 
dom has done for us. Acccj)t it, and 
your people will be the same If a 
gift should be fully and frankly 
api>reciated, it must obviously have 
proved itself to be a benediction to 
the giver. 

The glorious lotus, bathed in golden 
sunligld that adorns itself, adorns 
the shining pond. People from afar 
in the W'est will come to sec that 
attractive fragrant Avater-lily, to beg 
for slips and seeds, that tlieir lakes 
and countries too may be adorned. 
Lc‘t us then trim our divine flower of 
Dharma and Truth, and the world 
entiiralled by its sweetness will 
appreciate it enough. Yielding to 
the ^weet, contageous influence of 
the Dharma, cherisliing its true 
Oneness, All-inclusive Beauty and 
Perfectness, we will be radiant with 
its brilliant Light, Spirit and Love. 
For only the Sanglia, the Community 
of fervent followers who realise the 
universal Dharma, Truth and Com- 
passion will move their own nation 
and make even other nations follow 
its noble steps. 










THE INDIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN’S LAST END 

By Dr, Ananda Coomaraswamy 

[Dr. Anamla K. Coomaraswamy points out horoin that there is no fundamental 
difference between Hinduism and ClirisUanity in regard to the conception of man’s Last 


End (Moksha). 1 

Bjpf HE religion of India is known 
as Hinduism or Brahinanisin. 
Of this religion, Buddhism was a 
variant, related to Hinduism in the 
same way that Protestantism was re- 
lated to Catholicism. 

AVhen the religion of India was first 
examined by Fmroi)caiis, and mainly 
by Christian iiii.ssionaries, nothing 
but a difTerence between Christianity 
and Hinduism could be seen ; because 
no one wished to recognise anything 
but difference. \\c know now that 
the parallels between Christianity and 
Hinduism are so many, so close, and 
often so verbally exact, (hat wo can 
only consider that both are dialects 
of one and the same s])irilual langu- 
age ; only this distinction remaining, 
that in Christianity the major em- 
j)hasis is devotional and ethical, in 
Hinduism metaphysical and intellec- 
tual. If we consider only mediicval 
Christianity, or Catliolic doctrine, 
even this distinction partly disap- 
pears. 

Very many misconceptions of 
Indian religion still persist, even in 
scholarly circles. Hinduism, for ex- 
ample, is described as a polytheism, 
but is no more polytheistic than 
Christianity, in which connection one 
may be surprised to learn that no less 
an authority than St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas affirms that “ We cannot .say the 
only God for deity is common to 
several” (S. Th. 1:31:2). And ju.st as 
the Muhammadans have mistakenly 


regarded Christianity as a polytheism, 
so Christians have been mistaken in 
calling Hinduism a polytheism, the 
fact being that neither Christianity 
nor Hinduism arc polytheistic, though 
both are polynominal ; an infinity of 
designations of the First Principle 
being in fact inevitable, precisely 
because of Its infinite variety and 
omniiiiodality when regarded from 
our point of view, however perfectly 
simple and one and the same It may 
be in Itself. 

In the same way Hinduism lias 
often been called a pantheistic faith ; 
pantheism lieing the doctrine that 
everything is (iod, and Cod identical 
with all things and not at the same 
time infinitely more than all tilings. 
In fact, however, this doctrine is con- 
stantly and emphatically repudiated 
in Hinduism by repeated affirmations 
both of immanence and of transcend- 
ence, an»I by a repeated distinction 
of the finite and intelligible from the 
infinite and unintelligible aspects 
of Deity. The Hindu and Christian 
traditions, indeed, both alike employ 
the complementary ways “ of affir- 
inat'.on ” and “ of negation ” side by 
.side : on the one hand describing the 
Deity according to His powers or 
acts, or manifestations of omnipre- 
sence, and on the other declaring that 
“ Nothing true can be said of God ”, 
that whatever can be said is inade- 
quate, or even a distortion, and 
hence the famous phrase of the Upa- 
nishads, “ No ! No ! ” 
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At the same time we meet with 
repeated assertions of the identity, 
not indeed of the empirical ego, but 
of the real and innermost self of man 
with the Divine Essence, in equally 
famous logoi such as “That art thou”, 
and “ It is only by becoming God 
that one can truly worship Him.” 
That brings us directly face to face 
with the problem to be discussed here, 
of what is really meant by the Hindu 
doctrine of “ deification ”, and tlie 
(picstion, whether or not the Indian 
“ deification ” differs from the 
Christian “ deification ”, as under- 
stood for example by St. Bernard or 
by Meistcr Eckhart. 

There can be no (|uestion but that 
from the Hindu point of view, maids 
last end and b(*atitudc are only rea- 
lised when he no longer knows of 
any distinction between “ himself ” 
and the Siiirit of God ; just as, to 
employ a simile common to Ruys- 
broeck and the Upanishads, when 
rivers reach the sea, their individuali- 
ty is confused with that of the sea, 
and w'e can only speak of “ sea 

If Christianity seems on the other 
hand to maintain an eternal distinc- 
tion of the creature from tlie Creator, 
we shall have to ask whether or not 
this apparent, contradiction is a real 
one, or whether the Hindu “ deifica- 
tion ” and that of the Christian mys- 
tics (who have also been accused of 
pantheism) do not by their insistence 
on a total abandonment of self as an 
indispensable condition imply pre- 
cisely tiuit very distinction of 
creature from Creator, and of finite 
from Infinite, which is not merely 
an orthodox Christian doctrine, but 
one that is iiietapliysically unim- 
peachable and universally valid. It 
is with the immortality of the soul 


that we are concerned with ; whether 
such an immortality is possible, and 
what is more important, whether or 
not an immortality of the soul, if 
such a thing be possible, can be re- 
garded as in any way compatible 
with man^s last end of deification and 
perfect beatitude. 

Hindu and ('hristian doctrine 
agree in making the Messiah and 
Avatar, the universal Man and Son 
of Man, the only doorway through 
which one can be enlarged from this 
created world of birth and death,, 
change and decay, into that uncreated 
world of light and immortality, from 
our present experience of past and 
future into that eternal now without 
duration. It is with reference to that 
great transition that Christ says, 
“ He that would save his life, let him 
lose it " : and indeed as lOckhart ex- 
claims, “ The soul must put itself to- 

death All scripture cries aloud 

for freedom from self This “ free- 
dom from the self ” means very much 
more than our ethical “unselfishness”; 
it im-aiis a liberation from the whole 
idea of “ I and mine ”, from all 
attachment to the notion of an inde- 
pendent private essence, whether of 
soul or body ; and a liberation from 
all attaclmicnt to any such “survi- 
val of personality ” as spiritualists 
have confused with immortality in 
the orthodox and strictly spiritual' 
sense of the word. 

That messianic and solar door by 
which one passes out of this imper- 
fect world into that state of glory 
which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says,. 
“ is not under the sun ”, is a strait 
gate, and even a closed door for 
those who arc not qualified to pass- 
through it ; that is, the way is im- 
passable for those in whom there* 
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remains the smallest trace of self- 
hood, whether physical or psychic. 
To “ win beyond the Sun ” one must 
have abandoned all possessions, 
whether of body or soul ; those who 
are (pialified to enter in are describ- 
ed as “ unified, ” in distinction from 
all that remains without, in multi- 
plicity. The gates of Paradise are 
guarded by the Angel w’ith the Fla- 
ming Sword, and it is precisely in the 
same way that in the Indian texts 
the way in is described as covered 
over, concealed, and defended by 
rays of light, by which external mani- 
festations the way is barred against 
all who are agnostic of God. It is 
only for one transformed by the 
Gnosis of God that the rays arc 
withdrawn, and an open road is seen, 
■coincident with what is called in 
Hinduism the Pre-eminent Ray ”, 
and in Christianity the Dark Ray”, 
because it is not outwardly visible, 
but strikes into the Divine Darkness, 
where no sun shines, Imt only the 
Spirit that is called alike in Hinduism 
and Christianity the ^‘Idglit of lights”, 
■and alternatively a “ Darkness ” or 
“ Lightning ” as being “ blinding by 
•excess of light”. 

In Indian scriptures the fjualifica- 
tion of one who is enabled to pass 
through the Sun anrl enter into the 
Godhead “ as milk might be poured 
into milk ” are primarily those of 
Truth and Anonymity. It is as 
** one whose nature is the Truth ” 
that one approaches the Sun, who 
** is the Truth ” ; and being of the 
same quality, cannot be denied. Or 
it is as one who in answer to the ques- 
tion ** Who art tliou ? ” can say “ Who 
I am, that >: the Light, Thyself, ” and 
is then bidden “ Enter thou ; for what 
I am, thou art, and what thou art, I 


am.” But if he should answer cither 
by his owTi or by a family name, the 
would-be entrant is dragged away by 
the factors of Time. For as another 
text expresses it, “ God lias not come 
from anywhere, nor has He become 
anyone ” : and the conclusion in- 
evitably follows that no one can re- 
turn to God as like to like who still 
fls' anyone. 

In the same way one who reaches 
the end of the road and enters into 
God must leave behind him the whole 
burden of his dee<ls, whether good or 
evil. For these arc the basis of 
“ eharaetcr ” , and nothing eharacter- 
istie can enter into the imeharacteris- 
cd Deity, ‘‘ Whose only idiosyneraey 
i.s being.” There, as Meister Eekhart 
says, “ Xeith(‘r vie(‘ nor virtue ever 
entered in,” or, as the IJpanishad ex- 
))resses it, “Neither vice nor virtue 
can jiass (»ver that Bridge of the 
Spirit whicli is the only link between 
this world and that.” In the words 
of Damascene, “He Who Js, is the 
])rineiplc of the names: applied to 
(lod and the rpanishad, ‘‘He is, 
by that alone can He be apprehend- 
ed.” It is not then by works or merit 
tliat a man is (iiialified to attain to 
the perfection of happiness, but only 
by an absolute Knowledge and Love 
of God; an absolute Knowledge or 
love of anything inqilying, of course, 
a perfect sameness of knower and 
known, lover and beloved. 

We arc now in a jiosition to recon- 
cile the Christian mystic and Indian 
metaphysical concepts of “ deifica- 
tion ” with the admittedly true doc- 
trine that nothing finite can enter into 
the Infinite as like to like. Equally 
from the Christian and the Hindu 
standpoint the constitution of man is 
triple, a constitution, viz., of body, 
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soul, and spirit ; Sanskrit rupa, nama, 
atman; Arabic, badan, nafti, rich. The 
Christian soul (aniina, psyche) is 
no less than the body a created and 
mutable thing, and hence, in the 
words of St. Thomas Aquinas, “To 
say that the soul is of tlie Divine Sub- 
stance involves a manifest improba- 
bility ” (STh. 1:90:1). If then the 
soul, although liegiin in time, and 
being one amongst otliers, is never- 
theless sometimes spoken of as becom- 
ing immortal, we must not overlook 
that this transformation is only ac- 
complishcrl by its own “ last death, ** 
nor overlook that it is only as “no 
thing ” and “ no one ” that it can 
enter into God, who is assuredly no 
thing, nor any one amongst others. 

The consciousness of a man can be 
centred in his body, and this is the 
animal man ; or in the soul, and this 
is the psychic man ; or in the spirit, 
which is the spiritual or pneumatic 
man. It is the latter alone that can 
“ return ” to God in likeness of 
nature. Nor is this last end of man 
merely a matter of post mortem des- 
tiny : for “ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you,” or as the Upanishad 
expresses it, “ The inconceivable form 
of Deity, farther than far away, and 
also here within you, though It can- 
not be seen by the eye s intrinsic 
faculty, can be apprehended by 
Truth, and can be seen by the illu- 
minated Gnostic*. wh(’*’e It indwells 
the secret chamber of the heart.” 
And just as Indian teachings acknow- 
ledge the possibility of a liberation 
realised here and now, so as Augus- 
tine puts it, “Insofar as wc arc think- 
ing of eternal things, we are partici- 
pating in et(»rnity,” and wc must con- 
fess with Behraen that at death “ The 


soul goes nowhere where it is not 
already.” 

Thus neither Indian nor Christian 
“deification,” nmn’s last end, implies 
any such doctrine as that the finite 
and variable individuality of man 
can assume the infinite and immut- 
able being of God. Deification is a 
reunion, often described as a marri- 
age, of the immanent with the trans- 
cendent Spirit. Not that these two 
have ever been divided, otherwise than 
in terms of the human logic by which 
our own limited individualities are 
sustained ; for the Spirit is imparti- 
ble. To be deified is “ werden was 
du hist ” ; it is only when the Iden- 
tity is thought as a condition to be 
“ some day ” realised, and speaking in 
an all-too-human language, that we 
call the Gnosis a re-union and speak 
of those who realise it as “ Perfec- 
tions, ” as though they had been some- 
where or had been any less than per- 
fect. Actually, as Eckhart says, 
“ When I enter there, no one will ask 
me whence I came or whither I went.” 
For the individual principle is only 
“ not yet ” risen, only “ not yet ” at 
home, insofar as it conceives itself 
in time and as a prodigal son ; as it 
is in God, it has never fallen, never 
been estranged. Because in God 
there can be no distinction of ideas 
from the intellect that entertains 
them ; it is only “ as if ” that one 
can speak of the imoffo imaginata as 
“ returning to ” or “ becoming ” the 
imago maginarui, in which it already 
exists “ more eminently.” 

The Hindu “ deification, then, is 
precisely what is meant when wc arc 
commanded “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect ” and meant by St. Paul when 
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he says that “ Whoever is joined unto 
the Lord is One Spirit ” (1 Cor. 6:17). 
A fundamental distinction of Hindu- 


ism from Christianity is thus 
impossible ; to draw a distinction is 
to divide the Truth against itself. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT 

By Prof. D. S. Sarma, M.A. 

[As the jiiithor of the Primer of Hinduism and other popular and thoughtful work."', 
and as one of the most siieeessful tmnslators of the llhapivad Cjita, (he name of 
Mr. D. S. Sarma, Principal of Hajahmundry College, is well known to modern students 
of Hinduism. In the following arlicle, which forms the substance of a lecture deIiv(T(*d 
at the Hindu Samaj, he gives a critical apiircciation of (he Pamakrishna Movement, 
bringing out its significance and possibilities for modern India and the world al. large. 

With reference to the writer's irnnirk towifrds (he end of (he article regarding the 
relative importance of social service and spiritual iiraetice in the Ramakrishna Math, we 
wish tc make one point clear. To (he followers of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda work and 
worship are only two forms in Sadhana. So it may be said lha( the Ramakrishna Maths 
are devoted wholly to spiritual practice, and the work they undertake only forms one 


aspect of spiritual discipline.] ' 

S T can never be too often repeated 
that Sri Ramakrishna is the 
starting point of the present Indian 
Renaissance. Tlie inovenient that 
goes by his name is more representa- 
tive of the Hindu religious spirit than 
any other movement of modern 
times. It has successfully avoided 
the pitfalls that lie in the path of tlic 
religious movements started by a 
subject nation. India has been con- 
quered by nations who profess, and 
profess with great zeal and intoler- 
ance, tlmistical religions of an aggres- 
sive type. And so our tendency as a 
subject nation has been, especially in 
the last century, to exalt an imitative 
and alien type of theism at the ex- 
pense of other, and what we generally 
regard as higher elements in our r(di- 
gion. All our theistical movements 
of modern times may be regarded, 
therefore, as the tribute we liave paid 
to our conquerors. Hinduism at its 
highest ii. how'ever, looked upon 
theism as only a half way house. The 
highest passages in the Upanishads, 


wliicli are the authoritative sources 
of niiuluism, go beyond theism. At 
the same time (lieism was never ab- 
sent from the minds of even the great- 
est of our Upanisliadic Rishis. For 
Yajnavalkya, in whom we have the 
highest pinnacle of Hindu religious 
thought, cries in one place like a 
Hebrew propliet : “ Verily, at the 
command of the Imperishable, 
() Oargi, the sun and the moon stand 
ai)art.. Verily, at the command of 
the imi)erishable, O Cargi, the hea- 
ven and tlic earth stand ai^ait 

Verily, 0 Oargi, if one oilers obla- 
tions, i)erforms sacrifices and under- 
goes austerities for thousands of 
years in this world, but does nc»t 
know the Imperishable, oiu‘ find.s that 
perishable are all those arts.'* 

Hut he concludes this very passage 
by saying: “Verily, 0 (.Jargi, this 
Imperishable is the unseen seer, the 
unheard Hearer, tlie unthought 
Thinker, the unknown Knower. 
There is no other seer but this, no 
other Hearer but this, no other thinker 
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but this, and no other Knower but 
this. Across this Imperishable, 
O Gargi, is space woven and inter- 
woven.* The founder of the Raina- 
krishna Movement, illiterate as lie 
was, knew this distinction l)etween 
Theism and Absolutism much more 
thoroughly than any scholar, and ex- 
pressed it in his own inimitable way 
by saying that he regarded the 
former as the staircase and the latter 
as the terrace, and that he himself 
rested sometimes on the staircase and 
sometimes on the terrace. Accord- 
ingly, the Swamis of this movement 
arc neither exclusively t heists nor 
exclusively absolutists. They arc 
Hindus recognising the validity of 
both types of experience. Another 
pitfall which lies in the path of a 
subject nation is the desire to 
nationalise its religion. A national 
religion is really a contradiction in 
terms. Every religion worth the 
name should be universal in charac- 
ter. Its rites and ceremonies and its 
forms of worship may be determined 
by time and place. But its doctrines 
and interi)retations of life should 
have a universal appeal. Religions 
that are brought into existence for 
the purpose of promoting national 
solidarity or racial unity have in 
them the seeds of decay. They may 
appear as vigorous growths for a time. 
But they can never strike root. Suc- 
cess is fatal to them. They can 
thrive only on failure. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that Hinduism in its 
best days was only a national religion 
like Judaism. The Rishis of the 
Upanishadic age had no national 
consciousness. Their minds were not 
caught up in any national apocalypse 
like that of Jesus Christ. It was a 
universal religion that they founded. 


To them other nations were not like 
the dogs at the table. At the same 
time they recognised human limita- 
tions and prescribed graded forms of 
fliscipline that lead one from coni- 
munalism to universalism. In this 
ro.<pcct Sri Ramakrishna’.s own life 
is a perfect exaini)le of religious pro- 
gress. For he began liis life like 
every orthodox Brahman wdth a 
strict observance of ca.stc rules in the 
matter of food, choosing to cook his 
own food rather than eat the prmadam 
given in the temple, but he ended it 
like a teacher of univ(‘rsal religion 
by making bis disciples cosmopoli- 
tan and permitting them to receive 
food from all irrespective of caste or 
creed. I may sound a note of warn- 
ing here to the Swamis of the Rama- 
krishna Order. They are quite right 
in making Vedanta or mystical 
Hinduism a universal religion and 
preaching it in other lands. But in 
the homeland they should scrupulous- 
ly preserve its Hindu shell and main- 
tain the national character of its 
form. Their zeal for a universal reli- 
gion should not result in a bloodless 
cosnK)i)olitanisin. We cannol afford 
to make Sri Ramakrislina go the way 
of Buddha. 

A third pitfall in the way of the 
religion of a subject nation is mere 
stagnation. This is the wor.-^t of the 
dangers. Paying intellectual tribute 
to the political masters as well as 
trying to make political cai)ital out of 
religious beliefs shows at least some 
signs of life. But to refuse to move 
and always to look backward and to 
perpetuate and worship forms irom 
which all life has departed is to court 
death itself. And yet that was the 
position of three-fourths of our people 
in the latter part of the last century. 
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Between the tlicists and the nationa- 
lists; each class kicking in its own 
way to ward off death, there lay a 
huge mass of stagnant orthodoxy 
scarcely showing any signs of life. 
Tlic Ramakrislina Movement trans- 
cends all these groui)s by the dyna- 
mic character of its religion as well 
as its comprehensive and universal 
character. In short, it may be looked 
upon as a modern edition of the 
Gita. 

But the Ramakrislina Movement is 
not only faithful to the entire orbit of 
the Hinduism of the age of the 
Upanishads, but also thoroughly in 
accord w'ith the tendencies of the 
religious movements of the present 
time all the world over. It is a well- 
know'n fact that within the last 
twenty or twenty-five years in Europe 
and America there has been a great 
revival of interest in the literature of 
mysticism. Students of religion have 
come to see that behind all religions 
there is a common mystic way with 
its well-marked stages of purification, 
illlumination and union. They have 
come to realise that all the great 
mystics of the world, no matter to 
what religion they belonged, trod the 
same path, passed through the same 
stages and reached the same goal. 
As a result of this renaiv^sance 
of mystic literature there is now 
everywhere a greater einpha.sis on 
experimental religion than on insti- 
tutional rcljgjom • The Ramakrislina 
Movement is quite in accord with this 
tendency ; for the founder himself 
was a great mystic, who had a first 
hand knowledge of religious experi- 
ence. 

Another result of this renewed in- 
terest in mystic literature is, of 
course, religious toleration. Religious 


toleration is no longer a matter of 
political policy, but, what it has al- 
ways been in India, a matter of faith 
and conviction. Even Christian 
missionaries are now coming to see 
that the great religions of the world 
are not enemies, but allies engaged 
in a common cause. The real enemy,, 
which all of them have to face, is 
atheism or scepticism or materialism. 
It is well known that in the matter 
©f religious toleration the Rama- 
krishna Movement easily takes the 
first place. For the founder was not 
only a Hindu with whom religious 
toleration was an axiom but a mystic 
wlio demonstrated in his own life the 
truth of other religions than his own. 
He practised the Christian and 
Mohamniadan Sadhafuia as well as 
the Hindu Yoga, and realised for him- 
self the identity of the goal of all the* 
three. 

And, lastly, the common tendency 
of all religious revivals of the pre- 
.sent day is a quickened sensibility to 
social injustice along with an enthu- 
siasm for social service. The indivi- 
dual good and the social good are tlie 
two wings of religion. That religion 
is the best w'hich maintains a perfect 
balance between tlu.m. Speaking 
generally, we may say that in the 
eontemplative East there has been a 
greater emphasis on the individual 
goorl than on the social good, where- 
as in the practical West there has 
been a greater emphasis on the social 
good than on the individual good. 
And everywhere religion becomes a 
byword for iniquity when it allies 
itself with power, privilege and 
wealth. Russia has become avowedly 
godless, for the people now believe 
that religion has been an insidious 
ally of monstrous social injustice. 
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Well, it must be frankly confessed 
that Hinduism has latterly been 
very weak on the side of social ser- 
vice. We have now in our midst in- 
numerable institutions run by Chris- 
tian missionaries. We have educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds, 
we have hospitals, leper asylums, 
tuberculosis institutes, etc., etc., — all 
manned with enthusiastic workers 
who have come from distant coun- 
tries to labour amidst an alien popu- 
lation whose language, religion, cus- 
toms and habits arc so entirely differ- 
ent from their own. All honour to 
them — and shame to us ! But it is a 
matter for some consolatioa that the 
Ramakrishna Movement is eveiy- 
whcrc trying its best to remove this 
blot on modern Hinduism. Its Mafhfi 
arc not only centres of religious teach- 
ing, but also of social service. Its 
Swamis arc doing creditable work 
during famines, floods and earth- 
quakes ; and in normal times they 
are running educational institutions 
and free dispensaries. Tlicy are un- 
able to do more because their re- 
sources in men and money are limited 
in comparison with what the Christian 
missionaries have at their disposal. 
Here is a great duty that tl^c Hindu 


society has to discharge. The best way 
of raising a memorial to Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa during this 
centenary year is to strengthen the 
Ramakj-ishna Movement by opening 
Mathsi in places where there are none 
and making them effective nuclei for 
religious teaching and social service 
by means of liberal donations and 
steady subscriptions. And the 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order 
have also a duty to discharge. They 
should see that their Maths arc not 
merely centres of social service 
coupled with a vague kind of univer- 
sal religion, but places where religi- 
ous contemplation, Yogic Sadhana 
and sound Sanskrit scholarship are 
given the first place and social ser- 
vice, the second place. From this 
point of view I am glad to say that 
the recent publications of the Order 
— Swami Madhavananda’s transla- 
tion of the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad witli Sankara’s famous com- 
mentary and Swami Nikhilananda a 
translation of the Mandukya Upa- 
nishad with Gaudapada’s Karika and 
Swami Vires varananda^s edition of 
I he Brahma Sutras — are very re- 
assuring. 




SIVA IN MADURA TEMPLE 

By Prof. K. S. Srikantan, M.A. 

{Continued from last issjie) 

[The various strands of spiritual, mythological and artistic ideals that have supplied 
the most magnificent background of our temple architecture are a source of perennial 
delight. With the eye of a reverent critic Mr. Srikantan, Professor of History in Madura 
College, gives in the following article a delineation of the various Saiva images in the 
temple of Madura which attracts innumerable pilgrims throughout the year by the im- 
pelling power of its spiritual inspiration and sculptural perfection. His brief account of 
the historic and mythic environments of these living monuments of the past cannot fail, 
to kindle interest in the heart of all who could appreciate their immense value.l 


MONO the Samhara Moortis 
carved in this temple, at once 
the most realistic and terrible is the 
image of Gajasuramoorti, seen in one 
of the pillars in the Kambattadi 
Mantap. Siva is here seen killing an 
elephant and dancing with its skin as 
a Prabharnandala. This iloorti is 
more beautiful than similar Moortis 
represented in other temples. Again 
we do not find here the figures of 
Devi and Skanda usually associated 
with Gajasuramoorti. At the foot of 
Siva we see the head of the elephant 
monster. At the top wc sec the tail 
of the elephant and on either side the 
legs are most graphically chiselled. A 
very large number of nicely worked 
out ornaments are seen on the image 
of Siva. Siva has eight hands. In 
the three right hands are .seen the 
trident, the kettle drum and the 
noose. Two of the three left hands 
hold the shield and the skull, while the 
third left hand is hold in Vismaya 
pose. One cannot but be struck by 
the solemnity of the face. Several 
are the versions about the reason for 
Siva k'^hng this giant. No doubt all 
versions agree in the fact that Siva 
killed an elephant and made use of 
its skin as a garment. The Kurma 
Purana while describing the Linga in 


Benares observes that Siva came out 
suddenly from this Linga to kill an 
Asura who had assumed the shape of 
an elephant to kill all the Brahmins 
who were sitting round the Linga ab- 
sorbed in meditation. A village in 
the Tanjore district, called Valuvur, is 
associated in the Tamil country with 
this destnictive act of Siva, and this 
is perhaps the only place which has 
a beautiful metal image of Gajahara- 
moorti. 

Kalahara Moorti is another type of 
Samharamoorti. Here we see Siva 
killing Yama, god of death, who came 
to take away the life of Markandeya. 
a staunch devotee of Siva. Rishi 
Mrikandu, it is said, was long with- 
out a son. He prayed to God for a 
long time. In answer to his prayers 
Siva appeared and asked him whether 
he would have many useless sons or 
one remarkably intelligent son who 
would live for only sixteen years. 
Mrikandu ehosc the latter and so very 
soon his wife bore him a son 
who was named Markandeya. No 
doubt a.s indicated by the Lord, 
Markandeya exhibited rare talents. 
But his parents were becoming more 
and more anxious as years advanced. 
The boy who got scent of this im- 
pending disaster to the family began 
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to offer worship to Siva and thus be- 
came a great devotee of Siva. The 
God of Death appeared exactly on the 
due date to take away Markandcya, 
little realising that Markandeya w’as 
now under the protection of Siva. 
AVe see in this sculpture Markandeya 
hugging as it were the Siva Linga. 
The God of Death is under the left 
foot of Siva who is seen dancing on 
the back of his body. The pointed 
left toe of Siva is seen piercing 
through the neck of Kala (Yama) 
while the right leg is on his hip. The 
twist that has been given to the body 
of Yama has only to be seen to be 
admired. It is at once natural and 
wonderful. The shield is still held 
by Yama in one hand and in the 
other we arc able to see clearly the 
rope binding Markandeya. We sec 
the God of Death look up to God 
Siva for his grace. The entire sculp- 
ture is very neatly executed and the 
sculptor has enabled us to sec the 
anatomical details of the human body 
perfectly. Among the Samhara 
Moortis in the South Indian temples, 
this seems to be a type by itself. 

Tripurantaka Moorti is another 
important aspect of Siva. Wq sec this 
sculpture both in the Pudumantapam 
and Kambattadi Mantap. The one 
in the Kambattadi is far superior and 
better polished and carved. Here we 
Pcc Siva just about to start on a mili- 
tary expedition in his delicately deco- 
rated chariot drawn by four horses. 
The right leg of Siva is kept a little 
in front and the left slightly bent to 
indicate motion. Siva is seen almost 
standing on his toes. The right hand 
IS held in the Simhakarna pose and is 
holding the bow string in which the 
arrow is set. The chariot itself is 
being driven by Brahma whose figure 


is seen just above the horses. Just 
opposite to this pillar we have the 
carved figures of the three Asuras 
against whom Siva was proceeding. 
The calm in the placid face of the 
figure of Siva in this terrible encounter 
with evil forces personified in the 
form of the demon crushed under his 
foot is a telling suggestion of the 
mighty glory of the Lord to whom no 
achievement is so great as to cause 
the slightest ruffle perceptible in his 
countenance. 

The three Asuras represented in the 
pillar just opposite were the sons of 
one Tarakasura. After performing 
severe penance these three Asuras ob- 
tained from Brahma the boons by 
which each one got a castle of his 
liking — one was of gold and was 
located in heaven ; another of silver- 
located in the air and the third was 
of iron and located in the earth. 
These three castles were to become 
one after one thousand years and 
could be destroyed only by a single- 
arrow. The atrocities committed by 
the Asuras were intolerable to the 
gods and goddesses ; they therefore- 
resorted to Brahma for advice. He 
suggested that they could go to 
Mahadeva who alone wielded such a 
wonderful weapon. When they ap- 
proached, God Siva yielded to their- 
prayer and started on his adventure. 
In their gratitude the gods served 
Mahadeva in several capacities. 
Vishnu became his arrow, Agni its 
barb and Yama its feather. Maha- 
deva made the Vedas his bow and 
Savitri his bow-string. Brahma be- 
came his charioteer. This is the com- 
position which we sec executed in this 
pillar. Though Siva is out on an ex- 
pedition, his facial expression is re- 
markably serene. It is telling sug- 
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gcstion of the mighty glory of the 
Lord to whom no adventure is too 
great to cause the slightest ruffle in 
the mind. The nails and the veins 
are most realistically indicated. The 
chariot itself by its superb decora- 
tions well deserves its wortliy occu- 
pant. 

Under Samhara Moortis must be 
mentioned the figure of Siva as Vira 
Bhadra located just to the east of the 
Kambattadi Mantap. The figure it- 
self exceeds the size of an ordinary 
man and is one of the most superb in 
this temple. The proportions of the 
limbs cannot escape the notice of any. 
This form was assumed by Siva, as 
already pointed out, to destroy the 
Yajna of Daksha. In this sculpture 
we see Veerabhadra with ten arms ; 
three out of the five right hands carry 
the arrow, the axe, and the sword ; of 
the remaining two liands, one holds a 
long sword which is thrust into the 
neck of Daksha and the other pulls 
■out an arrow from the quiver. The 
left liands keep in them the bow, the 
mibsala and the rope. In the matted 
locks we sec flames on either side. 
Veerabhadra is seen standing on the 
prostrate body of Daksha Prajapati. 
The way in which the sculptor has 
indicated the thrusting of the sword 
through the neck of Daksha is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

We may now pass on to consider 
the various Santamoortis of Siva. 
Among these the figure that has re- 
'Ceived the maximum appreciation is 
that of Kalyana Sundara Moorti. 
This is also the most popular, as the 
marriagt: is the central theme of many 
a local legend. Here the sculptor has 
given a realistic description of 
Sundareswara’s marriage with God- 


dess Meenakshi. We sec Mahavishnu 
pouring the sacred water on the joined 
hands of Sundareswara and his con- 
sort. Below arc seen Brahma tend- 
ing the sacred Agni and numerous 
other figures exhibiting a rare sense of 
joy. This figure is carved in many 
places in and around Madura. The 
two outstanding among these are 
the one found in Kambattadi Mantap 
and the other in Pudii Mantap. The 
uniformity maintained on the depic- 
tion of these figures shows that the 
Indian artists were experts in the art 
of imitation too. “ When these artists 
were able to carve one image exactly 
like another, will it be impossible for 
them to carve an image exactly like 
a human being if ever they cared to 
do so ? ” The figure fouml in Pudu 
Manta] )am belongs to tlie time of 
Tirumala Xayaka while the other 
found in Kambattadi Mantap is a 
recent carving. The figure of Kal- 
yana Sundara Moorti is artistically 
jierfect. The admirable modesty ex- 
pressed in the sliglitly bent face of 
Parvati eannot escape the notice of 
liny pilgrim. In the words oi 
Mr. T. A. flopinatlia Kao, “ In these 
the principal figures arc Parvati, who 
is being given to Siva in marriage by 
Vishnu iiouving water in the hands oi 
Siva ; and Siva standing on the left 
with his right hand stretched out to 
receive tlic gift ; in front of and be- 
tween him Vishnu is seen, with the 
head bent down in shyness, Par\’ati 
keeping her right hand lifted up so 
as to be taken hold of by Siva ; and 
on the left is Vishnu ])ouring water 
from a vessel on the hand of Siva. 
Below and in a countersunk i)ancl 
is seen Brahma making fire-offering. 
The whole subject is treated with 
great cleverness and the effect is very 
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striking. There is not the elaborate- 
ness which one meets with in the 
cave temples of Northern and West- 
ern India, but the very simplicity of 
the sculpture carries a great chann 
with it. The shyness depicted on the 
countenance of the bride is very note- 
worthy.” 


Vrishabaruda Moorti or Siva on his 
bull is another very interesting repre- 
sentation of Siva seen in this temple. 
There are two pillars in the Kambat- 
tadi Mantapam having Siva in this 
form. This form of Siva is held in 
high veneration, because it is on this 
form that Siva appeared to liis 
devotees. 


(To be continued) 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 

By P. Nagaraja Roo, MA. 


(Mr. Xagarajii Rao gives the various 
migration of souls.] 

HE one great and fundamental 
tenet of most schools of Indian 
Philosophy (with the exception of 
the Carvaka, ?.e., the Materialist) is 
the belief in the immortality of the 
soul. The soul passes through a num- 
hev of lives, and this is technically 
called in philosophic parlance ‘^trans- 
migration of souls.” The plurality of 
lives through which the soul has to 
pass through is a dire necessity “ in 
the art of soul making.” Certain cri- 
tics of Indian i)hilosoi)hy have sug- 
gested that the Hindu mind has never 
questioned the doctrine of trans- 
migration of .souls and has merely 
taken it as granted. The great pro- 
fessor Max Muller writes “ that to a 
Hinrlu the idea that souls of men 
niigrato after death into new bodies 
of living beings seems so self-evident 
that he does not trouble to assign any 
reason in sui>port of it.” 

Further tlic doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls is being objected to on 
the following Uvo grounds : (1) that 
i^^ost of us do not recollect anything 
about our previous lives is enough 
evidence for the non-existence of any 
prior life. The rationalist cries out 


reasons that justify the belief in the trans- 

“ that God is a force, that the soul 
is a gas and that the next world is 
the coffin.” The belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, according to the 
psycho-analysis of the modern day, 
is a case of the sublimation of the fear 
complex of the self wdien it faces 
death. Secondly we do not find the 
presence of the soul anywhere with- 
out the body. The body and the 
soul are reciprocally dependent and 
inseparable. The body is essential to 
the souls moral or mental life. At 
death wc perceive the destruction of 
the body, and wdth it the soul also 
perishes. Hence the impossibility of 
the transmigration of the souls. 

Our failure to remember the past 
is no argument for its non-cxistcnce. 
We should not confound the existence 
of a thing with its consciousness. As 
the cxporionces of our boyhood in- 
fluence our adult life though wt do 
not remember them, so also our past 
lives’ intlucncc our present in spite 
of our not remembering it. The 
doctrine that we arc not the play- 
things of any capricious fate dispen- 
sing justice like a despot, and that 
wc arc what wc are as a result of 
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our past is asserted by the grand 
moral law of Karma. The fact that 
individuals are themselves responsi- 
ble for their well-being or otherwise 
is, no doubt, not the final explanation 
but still the only explanation the 
Hindu mind could offer for the exist- 
ing diversity in individual characters. 
It is the law of Karina that makes 
Stoics of us in the presence of this 
incomprehensible world full of the 
savage and the stupid and the suffer- 
ing with monstrous contrast and 
queer happenings ”, Whatever the 
defects of this doctrine might be, it 
makes us bear patiently the never- 
ending trouble to wliich “flesh is 
heir unto ”, 

All the schools of Indian philosophy 
postulate a “sukshma sarira ” i.c., (a 
psychical vesture for the self subtler 
than the visible body). This body 
is destroyed only when the soul 
attains release. So there is no ques- 
tion of fear of the soul perishing with 
the body when it becomes defunct. 
The impressions, i.e,, Vasanas are 
carried in the “ sukshma sarira.^' 

The doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is an integral part of the 
moral machinery of the cosmos, /.e., 


the law of Karma. The very fact of 
the different predilections of the differ- 
ent children at their births, and in- 
equalities of liuinan lives cannot be 
better accounted for than by the 
assumption of the law of Karma. 
The law of Karma affords liberty and 
gives freedom to individuals to grow 
to his full stature. 

The Hindu doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls is essentially differ- 
ent in its outlook from that of others. 
The purpose of the cycle of life for tlie 
souls is not merely to suffer pain for 
past sins or to enjoy the fruits of a 
past gooriness but to prepare them- 
selves for the ultimate realisation 
wherein the cycle of births cease. 
There is no return from there. The 
concept of Moksha in most of tl»e 
systems of Indian philosophy is the 
realisation of the true nature of the 
self, i.c,, Eternal Freedom. It is not 
possible to achieve this Eternal Free- ' 
dom without a plurality of lives. In 
the words of the learned Professor 
Hiriyanna “ it is the poverty of man s 
present spiritual equipment taken 
along with the greatness of his fin:»l 
destiny that explains the belief in t.l>e 
plurality of lives.” 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

General Report of the Ramakrithna Mission for 1936 


Swami Virajananda, the Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, has issued the 
following Report on the working of the 
Ramakrishna Missiqp for 1036 : — 

Progress of Work for 1036 : The 28th 
Annual General Meeting of the Raiini- 
krishna Mission was held on Good Friday 
evening at the premises of the Heud- 
quarlers of the Mission with Srimat , Swami 
Vignananandajii the President of the 
Mission, in the chair. A large number of 
monastic and Jay members were present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and passed. The report for 1936 was 
then presented by »Srimat Swami Viraj.!- 
nanda, the Secretary. The following ex- 
tracts from it clearly indicate the pro- 
gress of work in 1936. 

Ccnh'ps : The total number of cen- 
tres of the Ramakrislina Math and Mission 
in India, Burma, Ceylon and Strait Settle- 
ments including the centres in N. and 
America,, England and Europe, was 93 at 
the end of the year under review. The 
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number of centres in India, Burma, Cey- 
Jon and Strait Settlements exclusive of the 
Kaniakrishna Math and its branches, was 
47. 

Temporary Relief Work : Tempo- 
rary Relief Work was done in times of 
distress caused by floods, famine, cyclone 
or epidemics in Bankura, llooghly, Biird- 
wan, Khulna, Maldah, Birbhum, Guntur, 
CawTiporc, and Midnapore districts, as well 
as in Burma. 

Medical and General Service : In the 
7 Indoor Hospitals of the Mission includ- 
ing the Maternity Hospital at Bhowani- 
porc, Calcutta, more than 7,700 cases were 
trcuted in 1936 as against 6,839 in 1936. In 
tlic 31 Outdoor Dispensaries including the 
Tuberculosis Dispensary at Xcw Delhi 
were treated 10,29,349 cases in the year as 
against nearly 9,00,000 in 1935. The pro- 
portion of the new and repeated cases wa.s 
3:5. 

The Sevashrama at Benares continues 
to be the largest philanthropic institution 
of the Mission. The Hospital at Rangoon 
holds the highest record for both indoor 
and outdoor service. It treated more than 
2,27,000 cases during the year under re- 
view. 

Philanthropic work is also done by such 
rural ccntrc.s as Bhubaneswar in Orissa, 
Sargachhi in Murshidabad and Jayaram- 
bati in Bankura. 

There are large Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries also at Hardwar, Brindaban and 
Allahabad, as well as Bombay, Madras. 
Lucknow, Cawnporc and other cilie.s and 
towns. 

Educational : The Education.nl insti- 
tutions of the Mi$.sion fall mainly into two 
divisions, viz., (1) Bo 3 ’s’ School.'''. Girls’ 
Schools and Mixed Schools, the classes 
ranging from the Matriculation .standard to 
the Primary, and (2) Student ’ Homes and 
Orphanages. 

Mass education through day and niglit 
schools was continued as usual for the 
benefit of juvenlfes .and adults. 

In India there were 15 Students’ Homes, 
3 Orphanages, 3 Residential High Schools 
4 High Schools, 2 M. E. Schools. 35 
Pnmary Schools a Sanskrit iol, 10 
Night Schools and 3 Industrial Schools, and 
in Ceylon and Stmit Settlements 14 High 
schools and Vernacular Schools. 


Some of the schools and students’ homes 
are situated in or around the University 
centres of Calcutta, Madras and Bomba 3 % as 
wi‘ll as in Cawnpore, Coimbatore, Jamshed- 
porc, Deoghar and Barisal. Physical, 
cultural, moral and religious training were 
impart r<l to the .students. 

Rural otlvieation work was done by such 
centrojs as Sarisha near Diamond Harbour, 
Confai in Midnapore and Habigunj and 
Sylliet in A.«.'=am. The centre at Sarisha 
had nearly 500 boys and girls at its schools 
and spent over Rs. 12,000 during the 3 *car 
as in the previous jears. The Si.stcr Nivc- 
dita (High) .School for girls had 490 stu- 
dents .and is the largest High School for 
girls in the Mi-ssion. The Vid 3 'apith at 
Deoghar and the Studenb:’ Home at Dum 
Dum are also important institutions. The 
centre at Madras had the highest number 
of pupils, the total strength in the Stu- 
dents’ Home at Mylapore .and the Mam- 
balam Branch School at Mainbalam, 
Madra.s being 1317 in 1936, and the total 
annual expenditure being over Rs. 50,000. 

The Industrial Schools taught one or 
more of the crafts, arts and industries 
which m.ay be grouped as follows : (1) 

mechanical and auto-mobilo engineering, 
(2) .‘•pinning, weaving, d 3 ’eing, calico- 
printing .and tailoring, (3) canc work .and 
(4) shoe making. In the Industrial 
School .at Madras the mechanical and 
aiito-mobilc engineering course covers a 
period of five \'cars, and is recognised by 
(he Government. The centre at H.Hbigunj 
comhicts two shoe factories to provide 
better training ground for the cobbler 
ho 3 ’s of the localit 3 % and runs two Co- 
ol >erativp Credit l:?o»’ietirs for the benefit 
of the cobblers. 

In all there were 7,390 stiulcnt.s in all 
the cnitrc.'j in 1936 a.-!: against 6,034 in 1935, 
and of these more than 1.600 were girls. 

Expindilurc : The total expenditure 
of the Mission for permanent educational 
and philanthropic work in India, Burma, 
('eylon and Strait Settlements may be 
roughfv eominited to be over 61^ lakhs of 
rupees. 

Librarki^ and Reading Rooms : There 
were 60 Libraries and Reading Rooms in 
all the centres together. 'Phe Mission 
Society at Rangoon did excellent work and 
had a iiail3' average attendance of iic.arly 
100 in its reading rooms. The Stlidcnte* 
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Home Rt Madras had more than 19,000 
volumes in its libraries. 

Missionary \ The monastic members 
of the Mission wont on propaganda tours 
in India and abroad. The universal teach- 
ings of the Vedanta as interpreted by Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda were 
disseminated chiefly through the publica- 
tions of the Rnmakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature in English and some principal 
Indian and European languages ; through 
the periodicals named the Prabuddha 
Bharata, the Vedanta Kesari and the 
Message of the East — all in English — and 
the Udbodhan in Bengali and Ratnakrishna 
Vijayam in Tamil, and similar other works. 
Classes W'erc held and lectures and often 
radio talks given at or near the various 
centres, Universities and other associations. 

There are colonics for Harijans and 
other backward classes in some ccntrc.s, 
those at Trichur in Cochin State and Sheila 
in Ipiassia Hills being two important ones. 
At these colonies the monks of the Mis- 
sion have been conducting for over a dozen 
years past educational and other work for 
the uplift of the neglected communities. 

The ideal of service : Swami Viveka- 
nanda who founded the Mission in 1897 
sounded the clarion call of tyaga and seva 
(self-dedication and service) and it is to bo 
hoped that the youth of tlie country will 
respond to it in ever increasing measure. 

Swami AYinaihananda's Cultural Mission 
In Fiji 

In response to a long-standing and 
pressing invitation from the South Indian 
Association of Fiji to send a Sw-ami of the 
Ramakrishna Order to Fiji, the authorities 
of the Ramakrishna Matii liave ikjw select- 
ed and deputed .Swiuiii Aviiuiwuiaiul i for 
the purpose. It was not an easy matter to 
select a prope.r person as the conditions 
demanded by the Association were that 
the Swami who went sljouhl be able to 
speak Hindi, Tamil, Telugu and English. 
tSwami Avinaaananda can .speak well Tamil, 
Telugu, and Malayaluui us well a.s Hindi, 
Bengali and Gujarati, besidf's English. 

The Swami had much experience in the 
field of e ducation and journalism before he 
joined ti j Ramakrishna Order in 1922, 


and since then he has been filling many 
re.sponsible positions in the different cen- 
tres of the Raiflakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion. In the beginning of 1923 he went ta 
Bombay and did some spade work for the 
starting of an Ashramn in the city. In 
1924 he went to Mayavati and was con- 
nected with the Editorial work of the 
Prabuddha Bharata for nearly two years. 
In 1926 he was sent to Ceylon to assist 
Swami Vipulananda who had started many 
educational centres there. While in Cey- 
lon he was for some years the General 
Manager of the Schools of the Mission, 
and was also responsible for preparing and 
])iloting through the Ceylon Legislative 
(!^ounril an Ordinance incorporating the 
branch of the Mission in the Island. From 
Cr 3 'lon he returned about the end of the 
year 1930, and in 1931 made an extensive 
propaganda tour in South Canara, Malabar 
and Andhradesa. From 1932 ho was solely 
engaged in the ivork connected with Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary Celebration and 
had been responsible for collection, collabo- 
ration and preparation of the manuscripts 
for the Cultural Heritage of India, which 
has been publi.*ihod just now in three 
volumc-s. These volumes form one of the 
most remarkable books published in India, 
both from the point of view of scholarship 
and artistic value. 

In the year 1910, wli(*n Swami Brahma- 
nandaji Maharaj, the first President of tlie 
Math and Mission, came to Madras, Swami 
Aviuasananda had the good fortune to come 
in contact with him and receive his grace 
and bles.'^ings. He was aKo privileged («» 
meet and receive the blc.ssing.s of the Holy 
Mother, Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj. 
Swami Turiyanamlaji, Swami Siirada- 
nandaji and otlifT din}ci disciples of Sii 
Ramakrishna Devu. 

The South Imlian A.ssociation of Fiji 
will have the good fortune to have tlf 
Swami in their midst, and we hope that l)y 
the grace of God he will bo able to do 
great service to the people of Fiji, esperi- 
.‘illy to the chihlren of India who are liv- 
ing far away from their motherland in a 
counlry where they have little opportunity 
to draw inspiration from the cultural and 
religious tradition of India. 



Let me tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

-^wami Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

i st^ i 

srwf HFT^ i h m: ii 
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The remedy for sorrow is to stc^p brooding over it. If the miinl dwells 
on sorrow it freshens and multiplies. One should erndieate mental suffering 
by wisdom, and physical ailments with medicines. That is the power of 
intelligence, and no intelligent man should behave in a childish way. No one 
gifted with knowledge and understanding should ever show* any inordinate 
desire for youth or physical charm or accumulated possessions or unbroken 
company of friends or even health and life; for they are by their very nature 
impermanent. It does not befit one to sorrow long and loud for a national 
misfortune. With an undepressed mind one should actively remedy it if one 
could find a way to it. There is no doubt that sufferings outweigh the 
pleasures of life. Death is unpleasant because it cuts short the sense enjoy- 
ments which the deluded man fondly longs for. The courageous one gives 
|ttp either grief or pleasure, or both, and takes his stand absolutely on the 
Supreme. Such a wise one has no room for sadness. 
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Mahabharata, Santi Parva. Ch. 203. 




THE CASE FOR RELIGION 

[In the following paragraphs some of the important arguments generally urged 
against religion are considered, and suggestions arc made as to what can form the basis 
of a true philosophy of religion.] 


I 

W T will hardly be disputed by any 
^ one that in these days the in- 
fluence of religion on the lives of 
individuals and societies has consi- 
derably diminished in comparison 
with its position in this respect during 
the past. The growth of individual- 
ism, the increasing absorption of men 
in political and economic struggle, 
the belief in establishing a paradise 
on earth through the application of 
science — these are some of the im- 
portant circumstances that have 
diverted the attention of men from 
religion to other pre-occupations of 
life. But the effects of modern criti- 
cal study of religion in bringing about 
this result is also not to be under- 
estimated. It is not that atheistic 
and anti-religious thought is a spe- 
cial feature of our age. Able think- 
ers of th^s persuasion have existed in 
the past and have in a large measure 
anticipated the ideas of our modern 
prophets of ungodliness. But the 
latter have got advantages which the 
former did not possess, and this ac- 
counts for the difference in the ex- 
tent of their influence on the mind of 
common men. In the past educa- 
tional institutions and wrhatever 
methods of publicity that might have 
existed were all under the control of 
religious leaders. But to-day due to 
the secularisation of education, the 
transfer of the custody of learning 
from th( priests of religion to the 
priests of science and the tremendous 
educative influence exerted by cheap 
literature on the popular mind, have 


all reversed the situation completely, 
and the swing of the pendulum of 
mass thought has definitely turned in 
favour of anti-religious forces. 

It would be interesting to recount 
here some of those convenient slogans 
into which anti-religious thought has 
crystallised itself and which are ad- 
ministered commonly as universal 
cures for the cultural and mental 
maladjustments of human societies 
just like their physical counter-parts, 
the popular pills and potions advert- 
ised widely as the common remedy 
against all the diseases that flesh is 
heir to. Religion is decried by Mar- 
xists as the opiate of the people, 
because it is supposed to dull their 
sense of the hard realities of this 
w’orld with the narcotic of other- 
worldlincss. Freudians fling against 
it a formidable pile of epithets — a 
universal neurosis, a wish fulfilment, 
a child-fixation, an illusion and what 
not. To minds steeped in psycho- 
analytic lore, those words are sup- 
posed to shed a flood of light on the 
origin and nature of religion, but lay- 
men had better be wary of this jar- 
gon although it has by now gained 
the dignity of scientific technicality. 
There is again the clique of anthro- 
pologists and psychologists, which 
propagates the theory that religion 
has no foundation in objective reality 
nor any natural basis in human 
nature, either in its individual or 
collective aspect. They attribute its 
origin and growth entirely to priest- 
craft that worked on the imaginative 
fears of men and opine that even if it 
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had done some good in the past, it is 
suited only to the pre-scientific age 
and is therefore bound to pass away 
with the growth of scientific thinking 
among the masses. There arc still 
others who agree completely with 
these scientific thinkers in denying 
any objective validity to the religious 
idea, but yet believe that the world 
may never outgrow the need for it as 
the inner experiences it gives have a 
toning effect on the psychic life of 
man. 

It is not possible here to consider 
the answer of the religious mind to all 
these challenges coming from differ- 
ent quarters. People pre-occupied 
with this or that aspect of life — say, 
with economic and political struggle 
as in the case of Marxists, or the 
treatment of mental diseases as in 
that of Psychoanalysis — may 
criticise the religious world-view 
from their own points of view, 
but the religious mind is only 
concerned with the question whether 
religion is only a concoction of clever 
men, and whether the religious object 
is merely an illusory idea. Our con- 
cern here is only with these aspects 
of the question. 

Before we proceed with this enquiry 
we must state in brief what we mean 
by religion, although a clear defini- 
tion of the term is very difficult and 
has defied the attempts of even the 
best thinkers of the world. For our 
purpose here, we may take it to mean 
man’s attempt to find an ultimate 
meaning for the universe, and for his 
own existence in it, through the con- 
ception of a Supreme Intelligence 
who is the creator, preserver and des- 
troyer of the universe, and the ulti- 
mate determiner of the individual’s 
destiny — a being in whom are con- 
served all that we consider to be the 


highest values in life. Religion 
stands or falls with the truth or 
otherwise of this idea of the Deity. 
To call Him an illusion and yet plead 
for the service of religion in the psy- 
chical life of man may appear quite 
a natural and sound procedure to 
some thinkers, but to a religious man 
such a theory appears to be mere 
opportunism in thought and as un- 
substantial as a sky-scraper without 
a foundation. The case for religion 
therefore rests entirely on how far we 
are able to justify the idea of God as 
true, and it shall be our attempt here 
to consider this question. 

II 

In doing so it is first of all neces- 
sary to see why scientific thought is 
so hostile to the idea of God. This 
prejudice of many a modern thinker 
against the idea of God is due to the 
evolutionary interpretation of it. The 
doctrine of evolution, originally pro- 
pounded in the field of biologx" as an 
explanation of the origin of species, 
has been extended to every branch of 
thought, and as a consociucnce the 
exacting traditions of modern scholar- 
ship recpiire every cultural conception 
to be traced to its supposed origins 
until it is dissipated in the nebulous 
clouds of primitive barbarism. The 
idea of God also must be treated in 
the same way and traced to some 
primitive superstitions ; for the doc- 
trine of evolution, the infallible 
dictum of the scientist’s scripture, 
declares that it cannot but be so. So 
the scientific thinker must cook up 
evidence in favour of an age when 
there was no notion of God, and of 
the gradual growth and clarification of 
that notion from a mass of primitive 
superstitions; otherwise the doctrine 
of evolution may not be proved to 
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be of universal application. Modem 
scholars, who are ever loud in their 
professions of dispassionateness and 
disinterestedness in everything save 
truth, have therefore been busy sifting 
the facts provided by travellers and 
explorers about primitive societies 
with a view to find a superstitious 
and ridiculously absurd origin for the 
idea of God. According to these 
thinkers the most primitive societies 
known to man have no religion or reli- 
gious sense. Religion is a later 
growth in cultural evolution and has 
its origin in primitive animism. Ani- 
mism consists of belief in spirits or 
souls residing in bodies. The savages 
derived such a notion from the 
experience of dreams in which they 
felt their seifs or doubles going out 
of their bodies even to distant places 
on errands familiar to them in waking 
life. How' absurd is the theoiy of 
the soul resting on such flimsy founda- 
tions ! say the modern thinkers. 

The absurdity however does not 
end with this. These doubles w’crc 
supposed to survive physical death, 
and the doubles, especially of chiefs 
and powerful men, were conceived as 
retaining their might and influence 
over the lives and welfare of their 
fellow-beings. From this belief grew 
the cult of ghost worship and pro- 
pitiation, both for warding off the 
wrath of these powerful tribal ances- 
tors as well as to secure their good 
offices in every-day life. In course 
of time some of the more power- 
ful and famous among the ghosts 
alone survived. Their ghostly cha- 
racter was gradually forgotten and 
they were elevated into tribal gods 
of which ‘;nc came to be regarded as 
supreme by a tribe. As the tribes 
amalgamated into nations, the gods 
of the dominant tribe were raised 
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into national gods, and some of theso 
nations among whom thinkers and 
prophet-poets arose, the national god 
was transformed by them into the 
God of the universe. Thus, say the 
non-religious thinkers, anthropology 
demonstrates conclusively that God, 
the fundamental postulate of religion, 
is the product of puerile superstition, 
vencred later on with poetic fancies; 
when men come to realise this fact 
that the study of social evolution 
reveals, they will refuse to put faith 
any longer in the pretentious claims 
of religion. 

Before we proceed further, the case 
for religion in regard to this point 
has to be considered. If there are many 
scholars — Spencer, Tylor, Durkheim, 
etc., are some among them — who find 
the verdict of anthropology as favour- 
ing a superstitious origin for religion, 
there is at least one scholar, namely, 
Andrew Lang who extracts quite a 
different moral from anthropology 
regarding the origin of religion. He 
points out that the other group of 
tliinker.s have sedulously suppressed 
facts that go against their prc-con- 
ceived notion regarding the applica- 
bility of the doctrine of evolution to 
everything in this world. With a 
wealth of examples from the writingf? 
of travellers and cxjilorers he shows 
conclusively that ju’ior to the origin 
of ghost cult, primitive people had 
belief in a Supreme Creator God, who 
was ethical in character and whose 
worship consisted not in propitiation 
but in prayer and moral observaticei. 
Dariimulun of the Australians, 
Cagan of the Bushmen, Puluga of the 
Andamanese, Vin of the Black Is- 
landers, Ndcngi of the Fijians, Un- 
kulenkulu of the Zulus, and Okcus, 
Ti-ra-wa and Na-pi of American 
tribes are examples of such creator 
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Gods who, in the words of Lang, 
soften the heart, who know the 
heart's secrets, who inculcate chastity, 
respect of age, unselfishness, etc., and 
who receive no blood of slaughtered 
man or beast. According to his 
theory, which has got the support of 
innumerable facts from primitive life, 
the ghost gods arose in a more ad- 
vanced stage of material culture 
when men began to feel the need of 
more useful and easily bribable super- 
natural agencies for the satisfaction 
of their material needs. In most 
societies the tradition of the creator 
God, however, survived, although 
He was relegated to the back-ground 
by the jostling crowd of venal, blood- 
thirsty spirits and rapacious gods. 
Tlie God of higher religion, according 
to Lang, is traceable not to these 
spirits and godlings as other think- 
ers would hold, but to the original 
tradition of creator God which came 
to be revived and re-charged with 
meaning by later generations of pro- 
phets and inspired men. 

•Ill 

The layman may be a little puzzled 
as to W’hich of these conflicting theo- 
ries about the origin of religion he is 
to adopt. He need, however, accept 
neither, but only understand that the 
so-called non-religious thinkers are 
not so dispassionate and dis- 
interested ns they claim, and that 
anthropology is like a double-edged 
sword which may bo used with fatal 
offect against the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of religous origin or against the 
evolutionary interpretation of it, 
according to the predilection of the 
theorising scholar. Whatever his 
view on the qifestion, the scholar 
must realise the serious consequences 
of releasing his dubious theories, 
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based on uncertain data, on the mind 
of the unsuspecting and credulous 
crowd of half-educated persons. 

Besides this, both the religious man 
and the anthropologist have to bear 
in mind that by tracing the history 
of an idea to its supposed origin 
nothing is proved either for or against 
the truth of that idea. That astro- 
nomy had its origin in astrology, or 
chemistry in alchemy does not in any 
way show that these sciences are ab- 
surd. It is howe\Tr curious that 
men have never raised such points as 
arguments against these sciences, but 
do not often feel the absurdity of do- 
ing so in the case of religion. In reli- 
gion, more than in any other branch 
of human culture, the progressive 
refinement of thought ami emotions 
would lead to higher and higher ex- 
pressions of the religious truth. Each 
]>rogrossive step is not a negation of 
the cruder stage but a more accurate 
and more refined formulation of the 
truth. When Newton propounded his 
theories, what he did was not to negate 
the previous theories in toto but to 
give a more correct statement of the 
truth involved in them. So also 
higher development of religious con- 
cepts docs not prove that religion is 
a wild-goose chase any more than it 
does with regard to physics, chemis- 
try and other sciences. 

Religion claims the allegiance of 
man on quite different grounds. It 
maintains that the life prescribed by 
it opens to man vistas of soul-stirring 
experiences that go to enrich the per- 
sonality-experiences which he can- 
not gain by following the methods of 
the secular sciences and arts. Ac- 
cording to the evaluation of the great 
men of religion, who are also among 
the greatest men of the world, religi- 
ous experience gives one an assur- 
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ance of God which in point of con- 
vincingness is in no way inferior to 
the experience of the brute realities of 
the world. This experience of God 
is not, according to the authority of 
mystics and founders of religions, a 
mere momentary feeling, but a part 
and parcel of the experiencing consci- 
ousness throughout life ; and what is 
more its effect is manifested in every 
aspect of a person’s life as strength of 
character, purity, fearlessness, love 
and other moral virtues in a degree 
unseen in the life of others. Religion, 
as the only branch of culture leading 
to this supreme experience of life, 
namely the verification of Divine 
existence, deserves the highest res- 
pect and attention of man. This 
has all along been the unanimous and 
unflinching claim put on belialf of 
religion by its great prophets and 
apostles. 

IV 

To an impartial mind this justifica- 
tion of religion, especially when viewed 
in relation to the great personalities 
who have advanced it, will appear 
sufficiently satisfying. But there have 
been hard-headed scientists who, 
while accepting the fact of religious 
exi)cricnce, look upon its object, 
namely the Divine, as an unsub- 
stantial illusion, because the object, 
being only a private experience, 
belongs to the category of mere feel- 
ing and therefore fails to fulfil the 
scientific te.st of being measureablc 
by pointer-reading instruments. Thus 
God is not true inspit c of religious 
experience, as lie fails to make any 
impression on the scientists’ scale and 
balances 

To this it may be replied that 
the scientists suffer from too crude 
a notion of reality. It is a dogma of 


science, unacceptable to those who 
do not share its prejudices, that the 
accounts given by pointer-reading 
instruments alone constitute the test 
of valid facts. There are other 
spheres of reality which are inaccessi- 
ble to mechanical contrivances but 
are none the less real for all that, as 
testified by universal experience. 
Colour and sound are, for example, 
unknown to any pointer-reading in- 
strument of the scientist, but for this 
reason to deny their existence will be 
a hazardous step, as beyond our ex- 
perience there is nothing to testify to 
the reality of even the pointer-read- 
ings of science. If the rich experience 
of colour, sound, touch, etc., through 
which alone we understand the world, 
and from which alone the world re- 
ceives the significance we attach to 
it — if all that is to be bruslied aside 
as illusory, why should wo not put 
the experience derived from the 
pointer-readings of science also in the 
same category. At least the ])lain 
man cannot understand the scientistV 
logic in this n*spect. 

Then again we must not for- 
get that, even from the common 
sense jxiini of view, we know 
of vistas of rich, life-giving experi- 
ences gained by contacts that cannot 
be called sensuous. For example, 
the great po(‘t, painter or composer, 
starting it may be from suggestions 
thrown into him by stimuli coming 
from sensuous contacts, takes a flight 
into sublime heights on the wings of 
imagination, and there his personality, 
by contact with the ideal realm of 
Beauty, draws an inspiration which he 
expresses through words and colour. 
The hard-headed scientist may like to 
disregard all those experiences of 
higher value as mere fancies, but then 
it has to be explained how it is that 
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mere fancies can be so life-enhancing 
and permanent in their effect both on 
the cxpericnccr and on those who 
share his experience throiigli his 
creations ? how these so-called fan- 
cies arc open only to a few and that 
not the stray and sundry but the best 
of our species ? and more than all, 
liow in a world conceived merely as 
a play of mechanical forces, a cosmic 
environment devoid of tlic fact of 
beauty, such a faculty as aesthetic 
(‘Xi)criencc could ever have grown in 
the human being ? The philosopher 
who denies an existence to the 
higher values will be faced with the 
same difficulty with regard to moral 
exi)crience too. If we deny a mural 
element in the universe of which wc 
arc a part, how could man, a pro- 
duct of that universe, have felt the 
ethical sense of right and wrong, of 
good and bad, even at low jevels of 
evolution ? To reply that the sense 
is merely a product of social life ii- 
no exjdanation ; for the question 
really is iiow society could at all have 
become so constituted as to engender 
and develop the moral sense in man. 
To deny entity to the aesthetic and 
moral ideals on the grouiul that we 
do not experience them with our 
senses is as idle as denying the exist- 
ence of colour, sound, etc., because the 
pointer-readings of the scientivsts’ 
instruments do not record them. 

The application of this argument 
to the question of spiritual experi- 
ence will be sufficiently obvious from 
what wc have said before. Aesthetic 
f^nd moral experiences are familiar 
and from these familiar facts it 
may be easier to pass to the more 
unfamiliar but parallel case of spiri- 
tual experience. In this decade 
of the 20th century no sane man can 
possibly denounce exi)erienccs of the 


latter class as mere myth, fable or 
concoction of interested parties. 
When the faet of such experience is 
admitted, to deny for it any reference 
in the universe whch has facilitated 
its growth is as difficult to under- 
stand by common sense as the theory 
of moral and aesthetic experience be- 
ing based upon illusion. The validity 
of this experience cannot also be ques- 
tioned on the ground that it is a pro- 
duct of passions and prejudices ; for, 
the men in whom it is found in a pre- 
eminent degree have always been per- 
sons of great moral integrity, ])urity of 
life, control of senses and passions, and 
equanimity and balance of mind. In 
fact except on a foundation of mental 
cfiuilibrium and sublimation of ani- 
mal passions, no spiritual edifice cul- 
minating in the pinnacle of realisation 
has ever been built. 

V 

Spiritual exi)erionrc, the basis of all 
genuine religion, derives sui)i)ort also 
when wc consider tlie nature of the 
impulse leading to it. This impulse 
consists in yearning for God, and as 
we find it manifested in the best tyin; 
of men. it is organic with their whole 
being, proceeding as it seems to do 
from every fibre of their mind and 
every cell of their body. In the case 
of every organic craving, wc find a 
corresi^ondencc hot ween the inner need 
and the environment. In other words, 
our organic cravings are funda- 
ineiUally rooted in our cosmic 
environment and dei^cnd upon the 
very affinity of our being with that 
environment. Hence the craving of 
man for food, water, air, etc., is only 
indicative of the fact that our body is 
derived from these objects, and that 
for the satisfaction of these cravings 
there arc corresponding objects iu 
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nature, i.e., our physical environment. 
Thus from our common experience, 
therefore, we find that an organic 
craving is never based upon illusion; 
as the craving is real, so is its object 
too. Our contention therefore is this: 
if we recognise the demand for God 
as organic with the personality of 
man — and this is what we are in- 
evitably led to when we study the 
life of the greatest men of the world, 
the sages, saints and incarnations — 
then it is biit eommon sense to admit 
tliat the object of this craving, viz,^ 
God too is real. For the lives of 
saints not only reveal the organic 
nature of this craving but convinces 
us also of the possibility of its satis- 
faction by the realisation of God. 

As a possible objection to this 
argument it may be said that most of 
us do not feel any such craving for 
God. Why should we then accept the 
organic nature of this craving sim- 
ply because a few mad saints experi- 
ence it. To this we reply that there 
arc organic cravings in man which, 
unlike the demand for water, air, 
food, etc., manifest only at a certain 
stage of maturity, but yet have none 
the less to be called organic bcca\i.sc 
of tlieir deep-seated springs in our 
nature and their profound influence 
on the development of our personality. 
Sex is one such craving which comes 
into prominence only at the maturity 
of the organism. Craving for God is 
also similar, because it appears only 
in men who have attained a certain 
stage of mental maturity, and these 
arc the saints and sages of the world. 
Other men may ap])car mature physi- 
cally, but they are really babies, 
moustached though they be, as long 
as they are satisfied with the play- 
things of the world — wealth, power, 
pleasures, name, fame, etc. It is 


when man reaches the true inner 
maturity that he cultivates compara- 
tive non-attachment for the things of 
the world and begins to experience a 
yearning for God rising from the roots 
of his personality, as if he is being 
starved of a substance which is the 
basic constituent of his being. These 
arc the real adults — ^men in whom the 
latent powers of humanity have all 
come to their fullest development. To 
call these unique specimens of 
humanity as degenerates, as some 
ultra-modern thinkers are disposed to 
do, is only idle prattle that results 
cither from the ignorance or prejudice 
of the critics. The spiritual experi- 
ences of these god-men charge their 
will arid vivify their personality with 
such powers that the imi)rcssion they 
leave on the world continues to mould 
the character of men even hundreds of 
years a’fter they have passed away. 
Not only in point of power but in 
the sublimity of character, in selfless 
love, in juirity of life and other (luali- 
ties that vitalise and ennoble human 
personality, these men have set the 
standard for the world. If degenera- 
tion and floundering in illusory fancies 
<*an make men into gods, then blessed 
is that degeneration, and blessed too 
that illusion. To any impartial ami 
unprejudiced student of their life and 
Icaeliings, these men who occasion- 
ally illiiniine the dark ignorance and 
bestiality of our social life, would 
appear as veritable sign-posts of 
human destiny guiding us at the 
cross-roads of life to our true goal, 
and inspiring us with the assurance 
that the paths of life lead us not to 
an El Dorado but to a real, glorious 
and divine end. 

To conclude, therefore, has religion 
got a case on its side ? We may give 
an emphatic ' yes * in reply, as long 
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as we can show the case of a single this organic craving for God and its 
true saint who exemplifies in himself satisfaction in God-realisation. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

[Sri Saradamani Dovi, othorwisn known as the Holy Mother, was the consort of 
Sri Ramakrishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments, and respected and worshipped like a veritable goddess by the 
devotees of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways 
of thought. In these roininiscencea of a great woman of modern India, the reader will 
get intimate glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through tlic little acts and simple 
talks of every-day lifc.l 


|TON0THER day at Brindavan, 
in the garden of Kala Babu, 
she was immersed in Samadhi. No- 
thing could bring her down from that 
state of ecstasy. For a long time I 
whispered the sacred name of Ciod 
into her car, but that also did not 
produce any efTcct. At last, Swami 
Yogananda whispered some sacred 
words into her ear, and that brought 
her mind back somewhat to the 
consciousness of this world. She 
said, as Sri Ramakrishna would do 
on .similar occasions, “ I will eat 
something”. Some sweets, water and 
betel leaf were ])Ut before her. She 
partook of a little of each as Sri 
Ramakrishna would do in the state 
of Samadhi. She even ate betel leaf 
just after the manner of the Master, 
throwing away its point. All her 
physical manifestations at that time, 
eating, talking, etc., were just like 
those of Sri Ramakrishna. We were 
totally amazed at it. After she came 
down to the physical plane of cons- 
ciousness, she said to us that Sri 
Ramakrishna had entered into her 
consciousness at that time. Swami 
Yogananda put several questions to 
her during the time of her Samadhi, 
and received replies from her as if 
Ramakrishna w’cre answering 
8 


him. A few days after Sri Rama- 
krishna passed away, Ram Babu and 
a few other householder devotees 
settled the rent of the Cossipore 
garden house, where Sri Rama- 
krishna had passed the last days of 
his life. It was not their intention 
to rent a place after the Master's 
death for any of the young men who 
had renounced the world during the 
lifetime of the Master, to lead a life 
of intense spirituality. Therefore the 
Holy Mother removed to the house 
of Balaram Babu. After some 
time, she came to Benares on a pil- 
grimage with Swami Yogananda, 
Swami Abhedananda, Swami Adbhu- 
tananila, Lakshmi Didi and others. 
After staying in holy Benares for 
eight or ten days, they came to Brin- 
daban and stayed for about a year 
in the garden house of Kala Babu. 
T had left for Brindaban about a 
fortnight before the passing away of 
the Master. No sooner did the 
Mother meet me at Brindaban than 
she cried out through an excess of 
grief, “ Oh, Y'ogen dear !” and 
clutching me to her heart, began to 
weep like a helpless child. That was 
my first meeting with her after the 
Master's death. At Brindaban the 
I^Iothcr at first would weep much for 
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the Master. One day Sri Rama- 
krishna came to me in a vision and 
said, “ Hallo ! Why do you weep ? 
Here I am. Where do you think I 
have gone 7 It is just like this : this 
room and the other room.” One day 
while at Brindaban, wc saw a dead 
body decorated with flowers, being 
carried to the cremation ground, to 
the accompaniment of devotional 
music. The Mother pointed it out 
to me and said, “ Look there 1 How 
fortunate is the man to meet his holy 
end at this sacred Brindaban. I also 
came here exi)ecting the last moment 
of my life, but how curious it is that 
I have not gotten so much as a little 
fever even. And I am no longer 
young. Look at my age ! I have 
seen in my life such elderly people 
as my own father and Imsband^s 
elder brother. ” I began to laugh 
and said, “ What arc you saying. 
Mother? You have seen your father? 
But tell me, who does not meet his 
father?” She was so childlike in her 
talk and behaviour. Though at first 
she was overwhelmed with grief for 
Sri Ramakrishna and cried for him 
excessively, in the end the Mas- 
ter filled her heart with ineffable joy. 
At that time she looked just like a 
small girl. Every day she woud go 
round the temples and visit the 
images therein. One day she went 
to the temple of Radha and Krishna 
and saw that the wife of Navagopal* 
was, as it were, fanning the gods on 
their throne. The Mother came 
back and said to me, *Togen, Nava- 
gopal's wife is very pure. I saw her 
in that fashion in the temple.” 

At Brindaban, the Mother had a 
vision one day of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who said to her, “Please initiate 
Jogen rSwami Yogananda) with th is 
♦A lav disciple of Sri Itamakrishna. 


Mantram ”. The first day Holy 

Mother took it to be a delusion of 
her mind. The vision appeared to 
her on the second day, with the same 
request, but she did flot listen to it. 
The third day, when Sri Ramakrishna 
appeared to her in vision again, she 
said to the Master, “ I never talk to 
Jogen. How can I initiate him ?” 
The Master said, “ You ask Jogen 
(the woman devotee and narrator of 
the story) and she will be there !” 

The Mother asked Swami Yoga- 
nanda through me whether he had 
received any Mantra from the 
Master during his lifetime. Swami 
Yogananda said, “ No, Mother, he 
did not ask me to repeat any parti- 
cular Mantra. I have selected a 
holy word myself and repeat it.” 
Thereupon the Holy Mother gave 
him the sacred word as directed by 
the Master. It ha])pencd in this wise: 
one day the Mother was worship])ing 
in her room ; a picture of the Master 
and a small box containing his bones 
were liefore her. She sent for Swami 
Yogananda and asked liim to sit near 
her. While performing the worship, 
slie entered into Samadhi aiul in that 
state of ecstasy she initiated Swami 
Yogananda. She uttered the holy 
word so loudly that I could hear it 
from the next room. 

From Brindaban wc all accompa- 
nied the Mother to Hardwar. Swami 
Yogananda also was in our party. 
While travelling, Swami Yogananda 
was laid down in the railway train 
with a terrible attack of fever. I 
wa.s feeding him with a pomegranate. 
The Mother saw this as if I were 
feeding Sri Ramakrishna himself. 
Swami Yogananda was unconscious 
due to the fever. He saw a horrible 
figure coming to him. That figure 
said, “I was about to snatch thco 
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away, but what can I do 7 I must there. As Sri Ramakrishna did 
leave the place at once by the com- not visit the temple of Jagan- 


mand of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa. I cannot stay here for a 
second. Then the figure pointed out 
a woman wearing a red-bordered 
cloth, and said, “ Offer some sweets 
to this woman.” To the amazement . 
of all, after this vision the fever left 
him altogether. From Hardwar wc 
all came to Jcypur. After visiting 
the celebrated temple of Govindaji, 
wc were visiting other images, when 
Swami Yogananda saw a figure in a 
temple and cried out, “ I was asked 
to give the offering of sweets to this 
image.” We also discovered a store 
in front of the temple selling the par- 
ticular kind of sweets which were to 
be offered before the image. Wc at 
once purchased some of these sweets 
and offered tliem as directed. On 
impiiry we came to know that it was 
the image of Mother Shitahi*. 

Afterwards, the Mother rcttirned 
to (•alcutta and stayed at the house 
of Balaram Babu for a few days. 
Then she came back to Kamarpukur. 
After s|)ending about a year there, she 
came to Belur, where iho devotees 
rented a house for her belonging to 
Xilambar Babu. This happened in 
1888. During the autumn season, 
the Mother left thai rented *?o;ise 
and again came to (^akaitta to tlm 
house of Balaram Babu. Having 
spoilt a day or two there, she set out 
for Puri. She travelled from Cal- 
cutta to Chandvali in a big steamer, 
and from Chandvali to Cuttack in 
the canal boat, and lastly she took 
a bullock cart to Puri. Swami 
Saradananda, * Swami Brahiiiananda 
and Swami Yogananda and others 
accompanied the Holy Mother to 
Puri.^ She spent about four months 

*A female deity associated by the 
Hindus With small-pox. 


nath at Puri during his life- 
time, the Mother carried a pic- 
ture of liim with her to the temple, 
and showed tlic image to the picture. 
After visiting the image of Jagannath, 
the Mother said, “ I saw the Lord of 
the Universe as a lion among men, 
seated on a golden altar, and I was 
serving Him as His handmaiden. ” 
After returning from Puri, she spent 
about a month at the house of the 
master * and then went to Antpur, the 
native place of Swami Premananda. 
Swami Premananda,- Swami Vivc- 
kananda, M. and a few other devotees 
accompanied her. A week later, she 
went by bullock cart to Tarakeswar 
and thence to Kamarpukur. M. and 
others were in the party. She lived 
there for about a year and during 
the next spring returned to Calcutta. 

At that time, the Holy Mother 
spent about a month in the house of 
AI. Then she removed to the home 
of Balaram Babu, during the time 
of his fatal illness, and stayed there 
till liis passing away. »<ubseriuently 
slu* came to live at Belur, during the 
rainy season of 1890. As she suffered 
from an attack of blood dysentery 
there, the Mother was removed to the 
house rented of Sourindra Jlohan 
Tagore, at Baranagar. After spend- 
ing a few days tliere, she again came 
to Balaram Babus house, and after 
the Durga Puja she returned to her 
native iilace, Jayrambati, by way of 
Kamarpukur. 

In the rainy season of 1893, the 
Holy Mother again came to the rented 
house of Nilambar Balm, and during 
the next spring she sj>ent a couple 
of montlis at Kailwar, in northern 
India. From tlierc she went again to 

♦The rc'corcliT of the Gospel of Sri 
Raiuakrislmu, also known as * M.’ 
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Benares and Brindaban with her 
mother and brothers. After return- 
ing from northern India she spent 
about a month in Calcutta in the 
house of M., and then returned to 
her native village. When she return- 
ed again to Calcutta, she spent 
about five or six months at Baghbazar, 
in a rented house near the Ganges, 
where Nag Mahashaya, the famous 
householder devotee of Sri Rama- 
krishna, visited her. Again the Mother 
went back to her native jdacc and 
stayed there for a year and a half. 
This time when the Holy Mother 
came to Calcutta, she took up her 
quarters at a house in front of 
Girisli Babu’s. There Sister Nivc- 
dita spent three weeks with the 
Mother. Again slie removed to a 
house at 16 Bosepara Lane, where 
Sister Nivedita first started her 
girls’ school. Thence she came to 
the house in Baghbazar Street, in 
front of Ramakrishna Lane. Swami 
Saradananda was tlierc with her. 
Then the Mother went back to her 
native place, and returned to Cal- 
cutta on the occasion of the Durga 
Puja at Girish Babu’s house. During 
the festival she lived with Balaram 
Babu s family. While staying at her 


native village she suffered very much 
from malaria, and became emaciated 
because of it. Then she again re- 
turned to Jayrambati. By this time 
the new building of the Udbodhan 
Office was constructed, and as soon 
as she came back to Calcutta, she 
lived there. Next, the Holy Mother 
went on a pilgrimage to Madras, 
Bangalore and Rameswar. After 
spending some time in these places, 
she came back to the Udbodhan 
Office, and a few days later went to 
Jayrambati to attend the marriage 
ceremony of Radhu. After a year, 
she again returned to the Udbodhan 
Office. In the autumn of 1912, the 
Mother visited Benares, and after 
spending three months there, she 
came back to Calcutta. 

During her childhood, tho Holy 
Mother had to cook very often. 
She was substituted as cook in place of 
her own mother, when for some un- 
avoidable reasons the latter could 
not attend to it. The Mother used 
to say, “I cooked and my faihor 
helped me to take down the big rice 
pot from the oven.” During the 
latter part of her life, she si)ent most 
of her time in the service of her 
relatives and devotees. 


HINTS FOR SPIRITUAL ASPIRANTS 


By Swami Yallsvjarananda 


ISwiiiiii Yiiliswarauiinda, the author of ‘Uni\Tr.«al Prayers’ and *Tlio Divine Jjfr,’ 
is the representative of the Ramakrisima Order preaehiuK the nfispel of Vedanta in the 
continent of Europe. Tlio Swami was formerly the Head of the Ramakridma Matli, 
Madras and the Editor of tho Vcdnnta Krmri. In this article the Swami gives many 
practical suggestions to spiritual a.spiranfsj 


Concentration and Meditation 
ITHOUT previously having 
attained to a certain amount 
of sublimation and purification of 
our f^'dings and desires, concentra- 


tion becennes very dangerous in the 
ease of persons who have not. pre- 
pared themselves i)ropcrly for the 
higher life. It may lead to very h.*ni 
effects. In a way, wc all make the 
mind concentrated, but then wc do not 
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know how to manipulate it. This con- 
centrated mind will run after sensual 
enjoyments and all kinds of worldly 
distractions and objects witli a great- 
er intensity for having become con- 
centrated. So, if we do not know 
how to handle it in the right way, it 
becomes a great danger. It is far 
better not to have concentration if 
one does not attain sublimation at 
the same time. Therefore the neces- 
sity of purity, of non-injury, truth- 
fulness, continence etc., in thought, 
word and deed, has to be stressed 
very much. Without sublimation of 
all our desires and feelings we cannot 
progress in the spiritual path. It is 
after we have followed a strict code 
of ethics and morals that we should 
attempt concentration and medita- 
tion. The concentrated mind, if it 
is not purified, becomes a veritable 
demon and creates untold troubles 
for the spiritual a.s|)irant. 

The concentration of a worldly man 
on his gross material gain, profit and 
enjoyment ; the concentration of the 
scientist on his experiments, for 
instance on the structure of the atom 
or the constitution of the planet ; the 
concentration of the psychologist on 
the movement and laws of thought ; 
the concentration of the Yogi with 
his analysis of the ego and the non- 
ego, — all these are but different, 
forms of concentration, judged from 
the objective standpoint. But con- 
sidered from the subjective point of 
view their contents differ very widely, 
and they lead to altogether different 
experiences and results. 

The Yogic seeker after Truth, 
having no faith in God as ordinarily 
understood, may begin with the 
concentration and meditation on gross 
elements associated with time and 
space, and then take the elements 
9 


beyond the limitations of time and 
space. He may next take up the 
subtle elements as the objects of his 
concentration and meditation, at first 
within time and space, and later on 
beyond their limits. Proceeding fur- 
ther, he may first make the mind — ^the 
' inner organ ' — and afterwards the 
ego, the object of this concentration 
and meditation. And knowing the 
true nature of these objects he ceases 
to identify himself with these limit- 
ing adjuncts, and having come nearer 
to his Self he enjoys a wonderful 
state of bliss and illumination. 

The Vcdantic aspirant who believes 
in the existence of the Divine, may 
at the beginning meditate on the 
physical form of some great holy 
personality, imago or picture or 
symbolic representation of the 
Divine, first associated with time and 
.space, and then without these limita- 
tions. Advancing further, he may 
meditate on the ‘ heart ^ of the holy 
personality or on the Divine Mind, 
and gradually imbibe the noble attri- 
butes associated with it. Later, he 
may pass on to Pure Consciousness, 
individual or cosmic, and thereby suc- 
ceed in purifying and expanding his 
impure, limited consciousness, come 
in touch with the Infinite Being 
within his self, and even proceed to 
the highest Divine Realisation in 
which the meditator, like a salt-doll 
coming in contact with the ocean, gets 
merged into the Absolute Divine 
Principle. Thus, beginning wdth 
different forms of concentration and 
meditation associated with individual- 
ised consciousness, he may reach the 
highest Super-consciousness — ^the Ab- 
solute Reality, the One Undivided 
Principle — in which all subject-ob- 
ject relationship, nay, all relativity, 
is completely transcended. 
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By themselves concentration and 
meditation may not have any spiritual 
value. As already said, they may 
even be dangerous if the person who 
practises them has not already 
attained a certain amount of mental 
purification and does not continue the 
process of sublimation at the time. 
Concentration and meditation become 
spiritually effective to the extent to 
which the mind is purified of its dross, 
of ail the dirt and filth and bad im- 
pressions and tendencies it has allow- 
ed to accumulate through successive 
evil thoughts and actions. With the 
attainment of great dispassion and 
purity alone can the aspirant take up 
successfully the higher forms of con- 
centration and meditation, ultimately 
leading to the highest divine experi- 
ence and freedom. 

The Godward Turn 

Eveiy average person has the 
capacity to practise concentration 
and meditation, although these are 
usually directed towards persons or 
objects of gain and enjoyment pre- 
sented to us by the world. In order 
to follow the spiritual life, no new 
faculties need be created all of a sud- 
den. The old capacities and tenden- 
cies are to be given a Godward turn 
Avithout diminishing their intensity, 
and then the worldly man is trans- 
formed into a spiritual man. So the 
true devotee prays, “Lord, may I 
think of Thee with that strong love 
which the ignorant cherish for the 
things of the world, and may that love 
never cease to abide in my heart.” 

Tlie ego asserts itself again and 
again. So, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
make it the servant of the Lord. 
Desires and passions refuse to be con- 
trolled. Give a Godward turn to 
them, maintaining their intensity— 
so advi«es the spiritual teacher. In- 


stead of yearning for the company 
of men and women, yearn for union 
with the Divine. See Him in all, but 
take care that you do not cheat your- 
self. He alone can satisfy the hunger 
of the soul. He alone can fill its void 
and give it permanent peace and 
joy. 

Instead of being angry with those 
standing in the way of your sense- 
enjoyment, gross or subtle, be angry 
with all the obstacles lying in the 
path to the Divine. Learn to be 
angry with your low'er desires, with 
your turbulent passions, with your 
very anger, and avoid them all as your 
great and relentless enemies. In- 
stead of wishing to possess another 
^ human doll ’ or fleeting w'orldly 
wealth, covet the Divine and His in- 
exhaustible wealth which can never 
be lost and is alone able to give abid- 
ing peace. So says the Bhagavatam: 
“ Lust, anger, fear, affections, fcllov;- 
ship and friendship, when directed 
towards the Divine Being, lead to 
union with the Divine.” 

At the touch of the philosopher’s 
stone all the base metals of desires 
and passions, of greed and anger, lose 
their evil nature and are transmuted 
into pure devotion bringing Blis.s and 
Immortality to tlic soul. “ Even if 
the very wicked worshii)s Me, — the 
Divine — he has rightly resolved. 
Soon does he become righteous and 
obtain eternal peace. Boldly canst 
thou proclaim that My devotee never 
comes to grief,” says the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

Time and again says Sri Rama- 
krishna, “Give a Godward turn to all 
your tendencies.” Especially in the 
path of devotion all desires and pas- 
sions should be consciously given a 
higher direction without allowing 
them to decrease in intensity. 
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The Process of Self-Purification 
Let us take for example the ques- 
tion of anger. Why are we angry ? 
Only because someone or something 
is standing in the way of what we 
think to be the object of our enjoy- 
ment. This is the only reason for all 
our anger. Always we find that anger 
is closely connected with the over- 
stressed ego or a strong sense of 
personality, and without this strong 
sense of the ego and an inordinate 
desire for enjoyment, pliysical and 
mental, anger could never even rise 
in our hearts. So this ego, this desire 
for enjoyment, is the only cause of our 
becoming angry. If we do not desire 
any enjoyment, if we do not expect 
anything from anybody, but just give 
and act without ever expecting any 
return, giving up all expectations, 
there can never be any rise of anger. 
So we should get angiy with our 
anger and not with others. Wc should 
get terribly angry with our desires for 
sense enjoyment and not with the ob- 
jects as such. This is the only practi- 
cal way to uproot anger and eventu- 
ally eliminate it. And without elimi- 
nating anger and other associated 
evils to a great extent, we can never 
make any progress in spiritual life. 
Lust and anger are the two greatest 
enemies in the spiritual path. So they 
should be carefully avoided by all 
aspirants. 

Thus, whenever there is anger thero 
is some attachment or other, some 
inordinate desire or affection, for, 
truly speaking, without attachment 
to some person or thing there can 
never rise any form of anger. It is 
only our thw^arted will to enjoyment 
that brings about anger. But this 
should be understood more in a sub- 
tle sense than in a gross one. It need 
not necessarily be any craving for the 


grosser fonns of enjoyment that lies 
as the root-cause of anger. 

It may happen that a person is 
fully convinced of the evil effects of 
desires, but still is not able to rid 
himself completely of them. What is 
such a person to do ? How can he 
rise above them ? He should con- 
nect them all, directly or indirectly, 
with the Divine, give every desire, 
every sensual impulse, every passion 
a Godward turn, consciously and 
knowingly, with an effort of the 
will. If he cannot l id himself of the 
inordinate desire lor music, let him 
listen to devotional or holy music, 
and all the time ho is so doing, let him 
think of the Divine. If liis artistic 
sense and his desire to enjoy art are 
veiy strong, he should take up some 
holy form of art and make that a 
stepping stone for rising to the plane 
of the Divine. If he is very fond of 
the sweet fragrance and beauty of 
flowers and wishes to enjoy them, let 
liim pluck the flowers, offer them to 
the Divine and decorate the holy 
altar artisitically with them. If he 
desires to love soincboily, feel greatly 
attracted towards .somebody, let him 
love tlie Divine in that person and 
be thereby directly drawn towards 
the Divine. If done consciously and 
knowingly, all this acts as a great 
controlling factor, as a great regu- 
lating agency, helping us in subli- 
mating our desires and in giving 
them a higher and higher turn and 
attaining a greater and greater 
purity. But even here the ultimate 
goal to be attained by the aspirant 
is perfect control and divine reali- 
sation of God. Everything else 
serves only as a stepping-stone to that. 
Following the graduated steps, wc 
must be able to rise to the highest 
sooner or later. 
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Unless all the filth and foulness 
which have gathered in the mind 
are removed from it, from all nooks 
and corners, our problem is not 
really solved. If some light just 
enters a room through a chink in the 
door and the rest of the room remains 
shrouded in darkness and continues 
to be dirty, nothing is achieved. 
There is no real spiritual illumination 
if just a tiny bit of light enters our 
mind, and all the dirt and filth lying 
there is pushed away for the time 
being into some far-off dark corner. 
In such a case the man remains just 
what he was before he had this kind 
of ‘glimpse.* Merc theories and 
philosophies do not lielp us in any 
vray, however wonderful they may be. 
What is essential is the practical 
application, the sublimation, the 
removal of all the dirt lying hidden in 
the dark corners of the mind, not the 
so-called perfect control of all 
the mental modifications {vrittis) as 
some people would have it, which only 
leads to self-induced sleep in the 
beginner, but not to any form of 
real illumination. People talking of 
the complete stopping of all tlie men- 
tal modifications (Vrittia) at the very 
beginning of their spiritual life do 
not know what they mean. 

Very often there is in us only a 
certain amount of external control, 
but as distinct from this there .should 
be real internal control. If we arc 
outwardly controlled, but are not able 
to stop the activity in the sense- 
organ or in the mind, we can attain 
to higher form.s of control. If the 
senses have been controlled, but are 
still eager to come in touch with the 
sense-objects, real control has not 
been achieved, but only its outward 
form. Even then a step has been 
taken in the right direction. 
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One form of control is to draw 
oneself away completely from the 
objects of the senses. Another form 
is to allow the senses to come in 
touch with things that are pure and 
not likely to harm the aspirant by 
rousing fresh desires in him. This is 
the better and easier method for most 
people.. 

“ 0 my mind, worship the Mother 
and repeat day and night the great 
Mantra (the mystic word) that 
you have received from your Guru. 
When you lie down, think you are 
making prostrations to the Mother. 
Wlicn you sleep, think you arc medi- 
tating on Her. AVhen you cat, think 
you are offering food to Her. With 
great joy Ramprasad proclaims, 
‘ Mother dwells in all bodies. When 
you walk in the city, think you arc 
going round the Divine Mother.* ** 

The idea of this beautiful song is 
this : Wo must connect consciously 
every thought and every single act 
of our life either directly or indirectly 
with the Divine, and practise the 
presence of God at all times. 

Rf.co(jxitioN' of thk All-Pervadixi. 

Divine Principle 

The Divine is everywhere and in 
everything, but we should learn to 
discriminate and act accordingly. 
We should learn to become more 
wide-awake and consciou.s. A^'e 
should he more reflective and act less 
on the impulse of the senses and our 
instincts, be they good or bad. We 
are .<o careless and ea.sy-going at all 
this, that wo follow the opposite 
course and bring no end of troubles 
on ourselves. 

Wo shoul<l fully recognise this 
idea of Unity but in the right way. 
At iircsent we recognise it bo half- 
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hcartedly. And properly speaking, 
without acquiring true dispassion 
and detachment wc cannot recognise 
it whole-heartedly and act up to it. 
If we were convinced that the One 
Undivided Principle exists in all, we 
could not have any strong hatred or 
any strong animal love for anybody, 
separating him from the rest, but 
would only turn our eyes towards the 
Principle at the back of him. This 
does not mean that we arc to behave 
like fools. No. We still should 
know the tiger to be a tiger, in spite 
of its being a manifestation of this 
One Undivided Princijile. So wc 
should not go and shake hands with 
it. We should know the Principle 
to be present both in man and 
woman, but this knowledge should 
not prevent us from discriminating 
and being careful so long as Ave are 
on this jdienomenal plane. We 
should see the One Principle at the 
back of the worldly person leading 
an impure and immoral life, but we 
should not go and have intimate 
talks with him. This is very vcr>’' 
essential. And if wc do not act up 
to this rule, our feet will slip one 
day, and we shall seriously come to 
grief. The aspirant can never be 
too careful in this. To the extent 
we recognise the One Undivided 
Principle in all, our hatred, our so- 
called human love, our attachment, 
would be diminished anti lose all 
strength and influence. Wherever 
wc find in an aspirant the desire to 
mix indiscriminately Avith Avorldly 
minded people and Avdh members of 
the opposite sex, there is something 
seriously Avrong. His desires for 
worldly things and enjoyment liaA'c 
not yet lost their tenacity and no 
purification has been attained. So 
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spiritual progress and realisation are 
altogether out of question. 

Ordinarily our attachment clouds 
our whole understanding. Wc must 
be able to stress the spirit more than 
the form, more than the personalities 
and sense-objects, but so long as our 
craving for sense-enjoyment, our 
clinging to this little personality of 
ours, continues to cloud our under- 
standing, wc can ncA^er really think 
of this One Undivided Principle, and 
thus wc go on committing the same 
old mistakes over and over again. 
So dispassion should be cultivated 
as much as possible by all aspirants. 
Without it nothing positiA^e can be 
achieved. 

Christ says, “ He who Ioats father 
and mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me.'' And that is perfectly 
true. Not only that, but he Avho 
alloAvs another to Ioat him more than 
the Divine i.s not Avorthy of God. 
He Avho allows another to be more 
attracted by him than by the Divine 
is not Avorthy of God and cannot 
attain Him. When avc make another 
person love us in such a way by not 
being sufficiently rcscrA'ed, wc arc 
not AA’orthy of God. So, in this, too, 
AA*e should be ATiy careful and wide 
aAvake. We feel delighted at being 
flatteretl. no doubt ; we like to be 
attractive to others ; av'c like being 
loATd l)y others as objects of enjoy- 
ment. But AA’c arc too impulsiA’c and 
too unrcflectiAT to knoAv that from 
the spiritual standpoint avc create 
troubles both for ourselATS and for 
others, and prcA'cnt our progress. 
Wc should be dignified and well 
guarded. We should take such an 
attitude that others do not dare to 
approach us in a AATong AA'ay. In 
short, AA'c should try to possess greater 
and greater discrimination. 
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Dispassion has both its negative 
and its positive aspect. We should 
try to disconnect ourselves from 
others as much as possible and then 
connect ourselves with the Divine, 
so that later on all connection with 
others can be done only through the 
Divine, but never again in a direct 
way. Human love connected with the 
Divine can be gradually transmuted, 
but if it is not so connected, it de- 
generates and always ends in disaster 
and misery, whatever we may think 
to the contrary. All our relation- 
ships, if they be direct relationships, 
are only born with the body and 
associated with others througli con- 
nections of the body only. There is 
nothing lasting in them that could 
ever bring peace and real blessed- 
ness to any of us. 

It is really very strange that peo- 
ple suffer so much, and still they are 
not brought to their senses, but cling 
to all these false identifications. Veiy 
often we forget the goal and take the 
means to be the goal. The whole 
world is bound by the desire for 
wealth and by the desire for sex. But 
we should learn to develop a new 
attitude towards both. We make 
money the highest goal of our life, 
and then we come to grief. We make 
the love of a man or a woman the 
ultimate aim of our life, and end our 
life in misery. We should become 
introspective and know what is the 
real goal of life, and then try to rea- 
lise it. 

Ordinarily there is in us such an 
awful identification with our body 
and our senses and passions that we 
just brush aside God. Wherever 
there is scepticism with reference to 
the Divine, there is some inordinate 
clinging to the self and to the senses 
and their objects, because of which 
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God is pushed out. So long as the 
individual is full of desire for sense- 
enjoyment and for possession, of ego- 
ism and vanity, God has no place in 
his life. The Divine is pushed away 
by our creature-consciousness. If 
the mind becomes perfectly free from 
desires and ])assions, one realises the 
Divine then and there. So if we do 
not realise God, if wo do not even 
get a glimpse of the Truth, we need 
not ask why it is so. We should know 
that in the conscious and in the sub- 
conscious mind there are still strong 
desires in us, and we should first rid 
ourselves of these obstructions. So 
long as we allow thein to remain, the 
question of realisation does not even 
arise. 

AVc should break the sway of our 
impulses over us. The very moment 
the impulses rise in us, we should 
try to expand ourselves, for then these 
impulses at once disappear just as 
the waves disappear in the ocean. 
The man wlio knows how to expand 
his consciousness, how to attain a 
higher form of consciousness, is not 
affectcil by s\ich impulses that rise 
in the mind. One of the most effec- 
tive means to rise above one’s im- 
pulses is to come in touch with the 
Divine Consciousness, with that 
Infinite presence which is always in 
us. And without knowing how to 
rise above our instincts, without 
knowing how to control and curb our 
passions and to cultivate true renun- 
ciation and dispassion, without having 
tried to attain to the purity of mind 
and of body, there can be no spiritual 
life for any one. So we should be- 
come more reflective and more dis- 
criminating. We are not consistent 
enough in our thinking and in our 
actions. There should never be any 
haziness in the Vedantic aspirant, 
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Vagueness and indefiniteness have no and right emotions and feelings, defi- 
placc in true spiritual life. Every- nite and right actions. Then alone 
thing should be clear. We must have can we proceed to the Diyirie Goal 
definite and right thoughts, definite and realise it. 


PARADOX 

Bij E. E. Speight 


You may buy gold too dear. 

Far off may be too near, 

Things you long for be too strong 
for 

Words to make them clear. 

Water can mould a rock, 

A thought can kill with shock, 

A sudden light conceal as night 
The shepherd from the flock. 

Things can be said unsaid, 

Alive can yet be dead, 

Lovers of home the first to roam, 
And leaders best when led. 

Truth may be untruth too, 

Yourself be more than you, 

To bring to birth the greatest worth 
The easiest to do. 

Deny yourself, and jwwer 
Is with you every hour. 

And in a trance our spirits 
chance 

On truth in perfect flower. 

There is no going hence 
Without a coming thence ; 

The restless sea can somehow be 
A tranquil permanence. 

Croesus will grudge a crumb, 
Christ toils in a slum; 


Young hearts and fair we least can 
spare 

Go forth to martyrdom. 

A hurricane says naught, 

A whisper can be fraught 
With mighty things; a robin sings 
The happiest of thought. 

Who fears the dark fears light, 

Our day is ringed with night. 

From innocence we struggle hence 
In ignorance to fight. 

No outer, then no inner. 

No I0.SS in life, no winner ; 

Through pine and pain our souls we 
gain ; 

A good-man loves a sinner. 

The world, though wealth is grow- 
ing, 

May perish by not kin)wing ; 

What love should do to lead us 
through, 

To guide our undergoing. 

Lovers of solitude 

Long most for brotherhood ; 

Who seeks a song amid the throng 
A^'andcrs a lonely wood. 

The mind has made the whole 
We call the world ; the Soul 
Builds the walls of heaven’s lialls, 
And takes the sternest toll. 
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NE ought not to belittle the 
radical significance of the 
second truth of Buddhism, otherwise 
one sees in the third and fourth 
truths nothing but mere definitions 
and values of estimations ; moreover, 
when wc put the four truths together 
for our test, wc would find that they 
are nothing but historical appearance. 
To put forward the bold assumption, 
to take life as it expresses itself as 
an exceptional unwished biological 
condition, rather than valuing its 
essence and its regulating ])roccss as 
other religious founders and teachers 
did, this assumption is for India 
neither an absurdity nor an arro- 
gance. This second truth follows the 
traditional path of medical diagnosis, 
and as such, it stands absolutely 
behind the shadows of the third 
truth. This diagnosis might appear 
to some of us, as if it is touching the 
domains of insanity. However, it 
loses its acuteness, for the thinl truth 
says that the suffering is curable. 

And he who expressed this, is he, who 
was cured, and it is he who points 
out the way of healing. And this 
way is just as real as the suffering 
and as the therapy of curable ill- 
nesses. 

This way joins the path of the 
fourth of the supreme realities in 
which arc embodied the foundations 
of the oldest Buddhism, and around 
which flow he rich streams of the 
later teachings of the Buddhist 


school. It is a way of the innermost 
experiences, not of a world-construc- 
tion which one could own by mere 
thinking and believing. It is not an 
all-embracing social organisation, yet, 
a diet, a regime of the whole man as 
it corresponds to the medical condi- 
tion. This can be chosen cither by 
the few or by the many. Here wc 
find the positive aspect of Buddhism. 
Here one beholds the rule of the monk 
or the life’s form of the Bodhisatva — 
of th Becoming Buddha — amidst the 
world. Wliat one reads in the 
voluminous literature and philoso- 
phical thought is nothing but only a 
gleam of Wiis spiritual essence ; it 
is only a foreground, a portal, yes a 
portal, which leads to the other 
portal ; it is only a sign that points 
out the way, yet, it is not the name, 
not the root. 

The star of Buddhism appears 
over the horizon of the old India, 
after her immemorial, pre-Aryan 
archaic, highest culture of great 
achievements. In the excavations 
that have been undertaken in the 
Imlus valley, one sees the marvellous 
cities of three thousand years old. 
In these one finds a clay plate which 
depicts the figure of an ascetic, ador- 
ed both by men and gods, sitting 
in the position of Buddha. One can 
behold in this mythical and yet 
symbolical figure, that Sakhyamuni 
is not the first and the only Buddha. 
He is one of the youngest ones, yet 
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not the last. For India Buddha gives 
a new life, a new light to the pre- 
Aryan conception of an ascetic and 
of a teacher. 

The time of Buddha has a great 
significance in the political and phi- 
losophical life of India. The 
supremacy of the Aryan Brahman- 
ism, which has ruled tlie land for one 
and a half thousand years, has abdi- 
cated itself, and the heritage of the 
pre-Aryan spiritual culture expresses 
itself in different voices. Its cosmology 
and its understanding of the human 
personality arc more rich and com- 
plex than the Aryan theology, and 
the ritual aiul magic of the Brah- 
manism. The process of assimilation 
l)etween the two greatest cultures 
takes now a new shape ; the two 
streams of mythical, magical thoughts 
find now their confluence in this new 
sladiuni. The atmosphere is filled 
cvcrywliere with speculations, ecsta- 
sies, and with great visions. On this 
horizon of metaphysical thought, 
appears the therapy of the Buddha. 

Buddhism, in otlicr words, means 
to India the critical stage for the 
furtherance of the dogmatic thought, 
both in the sidiere of the meta- 
physics as well as in the field of 
materialism. On one side metaphy- 
sics ruled the mind of the land with 
its philosophy that in all passing 
things there exists one being, which 
is divine and immortal. The domain 
of theology had its foundation on 
this. On the other side the material- 
ism broadcasted, laying special 
emphasis on the outer form, that all 
living beings and forma might 
vanish. The Buddha shows us 
through his “ middle path ” the pos- 
sibility of bringing together the two 
oxtreinc thoughts of metaphysics 
and materialism that fought against 


one another and that could not be 
overwhelmed by each other. In this 
apodictical sphere Buddha^s contri- 
bution is the hypothetical judgment 
that nothing is, or is not, but every- 
thing is relative. However, this re- 
lativity lies in our own self. Our 
“ Not Knowing It Better ” stipulates 
a specifical reality ; it is a sphere 
of World and I, in which we are 
(juitc at home. This world is not an 
indispensable reality, for, it is a 
function of our own naivity. Hence 
it is curable. 

To be Awakened means, most 
probably, to be aware that every- 
thing is absolutely conditioned. 
Thus it is a function of our own self. 
Having attained this knowledge we 
arc indeed masters of all the func- 
tions; therefore we arc free from 
all (lislurbances, we arc sovereigns 
and healthy. 

An outsider might sec only an 
absolute dynamical psychology 
in this, but Buddha’s contribution is 
the rejection of all aspects of 
substantial psycholog\% and of all 
metaphors within time and space 
in the world of the soul. This is the 
historical message of Buddhism to 
Asia. 

The reality in which we live is a 
mere convention of the ‘^Not Knowers 
It Otherwise.’* Behind this there is 
another reality, in which the first 
one dissolves itself. This is iindcfin- 
ablc ; it is without a form ; it is free 
from all limitations and contradic- 
tions. It cannot be expressed, yet it 
can bo experienced in its function. 
Therefore you cannot express it with 
your language. Even the word Nir- 
vana ” is a mere picture so as to point 
out a process of dissolution. It is like 
a bridge, of which the column of this 
side is still to be seen, but not that 
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of tlie other side. Therefore it is a 
mere metaphor, nothing more than 
tliis. 

Both language and spirit can 
bring home this secret only by means 
of paradoxes. 80 did the Buddhists. 
They used paradoxes as the finest and 
clearest way of their instruction. A 
paradox can lead one to something 
wliicli is behind form and name. The 
Awakened calls his method of instruc- 
tion, a path or a vehicle, a ship that 
brings the people unhurt over the 
bridgelcss streams of India to the 
shore beyond. The Buddha once used a 
iwable of a man who is standing on 
a shore full of horror and dangers. 
On the other side lies the land of 
everlasting peace and harmony. With 
many a difficulty he succeeds in build- 
ing a float of wood and weed that 
carries him safely to the other side. 
Now the Buddha asked his disciples : 

“ Would that man be clever if he 
would keep this float, because it 
saved him ; and take it on his back 
and carry it through the land ? ” 

“ O Master, ” answered the dis- 
ciples, ** he should leave it on the 
stream, which lies behind him.” 

“ 80 shall the teaching be consider- 
ed,” concluded the Buddha. ” It is 
helpful so as to enable one escape, 
but not to keep it for oneself.” 

To him who can perfect himself, 
can reach the goal, no more teaching 
is needed. Formulas which have now 
lost their significance are mere mile- 
stones that lie behind him who reach- 
ed the goal. Eveiything that can be 
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expressed of this process is therapy. 
The cured docs not need it any longer. 

He who wanders understands that 
tlie teaching is something which 
changes it-sclf. It is indeed a path 
that traverses through many a land- 
scape. In other words it is a function 
in itself. What one considers so 
essential in the beginning; will not be 
so imix)rtant at the end. As such 
one will have to consider also the 
moral aspect only as a guiding prin- 
ciple that changes itself along with 
one’s own change in the path of heal- 
ing. 

The teaching is considered as the 
vehicle. All other spiritual worlds 
must be left on this side of the shore. 
From here begins the pilgrimage. 
There is no necessity to discuss them, 
but to leave them behind. On this 
lies their uniqueness and their passing 
significance. Therefore Buddhism 
takes, as its basis, the tradition, faith 
and morals of the races. This spiri- 
tual shore of the stream from which 
one leaves is called in Asbi religion. 
Looked at from this angle of vision, 
Budtiliism seems to be religion too, as 
it assimilated the essence of Hindu- 
isni of India, as well as Hhintoism of 
Japan, even though it ought to be 
considered as a thcraphcutical pro- 
cess of healing of tlie whole personal- 
ity. Burldhism, tliroiigh its readi- 
ness to woleomc the spiritual riches 
from all sides, understood always the 
ways of the world, but it used them 
only as mere steps on its forward 
path. 


(To be continued) 




THE GLORY OF MOTHERHOOD 

By Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta, M,A. 
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a very striking form and with much literary 

ipfliERE is no one on earth who 
convinces me more of the 
goodness and wisdom of God than 
docs a mother. Philosophers have 
advanced arguments and proofs, 
some for, and some against, the 
existence of God. Those who believe 
ill Him point to Nature and her holy 
plan. The starry heavens impressed 
Kant with God’s infinity and glory. 
Tlie beauty of a flower spoke to 
Wordsworth’s ears its message of an 
indwelling spirit that gives life and 
luic to all that lives. But those who 
do not believe in God or Ilis good- 
ness will refer to the nebulous masses 
in the heavens as still pointing to a 
chaos which is evolving itself, more 
by accident and fortuitous concourse 
of blind atoms, than by any divine 
law or intelligence. They will point 
to Nature “ red in tooth and claw ”, 
and to instances of what appear to 
them as meaningless and heartless. 
Not being a philosojiher, I may not 
enter into a discussion of the matter. 
But yet I would, with humility, ask 
the philosophers to turn to a mother s 
ways, beginning from the animal 
world and ascending to the world of 
man. How could they explain her 
love and affection, her sacrifice and 
suffering for her child ? Does not a 
mother’s love for her child serve as 
the best reminder of the existence, 
behind and in creation, of a Power 
who is at once infinitely wise and 
good ? Rightly did the English 
novelist Bulwer Lytton say, and that 
so aptly and beautifully, “ Nature’s 
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loving proxy, the watchful Mother”. 
Look at another wonderful saying 
— it was a Jewish saying — God 
could not be everywhere, therefore 
He made mothers”. 

In a country where a mother’s 
love has l)eon enshrined in society 
and relig'on as the most sacred 
thing on earth, one need not be at 
pains to prove the glory of mother- 
hood. What could liavc heightened 
that glory more than the belief in 
the Motherhood of God ? Some have 
worshipped God as a Ruler, some as. 
a Father. But tlic Mother cult is the 
sweetest that it so easily overpowers 
the lioart. Even the keen and austere 
Kesab Chandra, wc know, was en- 
chanted by this creed which the 
Sage of Dakshineswar had realised 
and imparted to him. Do we not 
know the thrill of joy and devotion 
that passes through us, when the 
benign Mother is worshipped in 
autumn ? Nature then appears so 
mellow and kind, so bright and pure, 
looking and staring at us with th.e 
love of a motlicr that has come, 
after a long spell of absence, to see 
her children ! 

One need only look within to feel 
the truth of this — the mighty influ- 
ence of the Mother cult in religion. 

It is often said that w’e do not 
know in this country how to honour 
our wmianfolk.. No slander was 
more unfair than this. To see the 
mother in a woman is the highest 
honour that could be bestowed on 
her, and do we not submit ourselves 
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to our mothers most willingly and 
loyally and show them the homage 
which is their due ? Does not a 
mother still rule us all our lives ? 
To honour a woman docs not neces- 
sarily mean to help her to shine in 
society. Would it be honouring her 
less, when we instal her as the ruling 
goddess of the family life, as the 
Deity in the Temple, whom we do 
not want to be sullied by the rough 
touch of the work-a-day world ? It 
sounds perhaps medieval to speak 
in this strain to-day. But, it is 
better to be medieval with the glory 
of the mother preserved in all its 
halo than to be modern to see that 
halo lost in the light of common day, 
better far to see the race of mothers 
glorying in thicr ancient reign over 
us than to sec them scrambling for 
bread and other rights in an unseem- 
ly fight with their sons ! I am told 
in new Germany Hitler does not 
offer employment to a girl but asks 
her to marry and be a mother. If 
this is true, it is a move in the right 
direction. 

I certainly do not want — let me not 
be misunderstood — our women to 
relapse into a state of isolation 
from the world currents of thought 
and progress. Nor am I blind to the 
facts that their powers and poten- 
tialities are such as may work mira- 
cles and that human civilisation 
must be a harmony of the joint 
efforts of both men and women. The 
ancient idea that a woman's sphere 
of work was within the four walls 
of domestic life and that of man, 
outside, will no longer hold good. 
Those walls have happily been pulled 
down and men and women arc now 
both out, shoulder to shoulder, in 
the common theatre and arena of 
activity, in the fulfilment of God's 


design. All this is true. But we 
must not, at the same time, ignore 
the fact that a woman is above all a 
mother and her glory and power are 
best seen to shine in that capacity. 
She may of course shine in the dif- 
ferent spheres of public or social 
life — she may be a prosperous 
lawyer or a sound statesman. She 
may excel in all these but do 
these put the right label on her true 
self ? She must show the best in her 
as a mother — her tenderness, her 
purity, her sacrifice, her forgiveness, 
must be there to help man. She 
must be above man's selfishness and 
cruelty, his hypocricy and cunning. 
If the race of mothers, which w^omen 
par excellence arc, die out before a 
race of mere intellectualists and 
fighters, the world would ere long 
come to be reduced to a vast orphan- 
age where our souls w^ould pine and 
be famished and we would all hurry 
on to our ruin. With all her mental 
vigour or acquisitions, a woman 
must also show that she is our 
mother and so is able to put down 
the brute in man. She is to bless 
our endeavours and to ])rotcct us 
from the pit-falls of life. While we 
arc out fighting for our rights busy 
killing and destroying our neighbours, 
let her stand out in her true glory 
and save us, teaching us how to 
realise our fraternity and unity. 
The world, with all its apparent pro- 
gress, is still as bad as it was in 
days, when “ cveryman's hand was 
on his neighbour We are still 
busy multiplying weapons of war 
inspite of the League of Nations, 
inspite of a Maeterlinck or a Romain 
Rolland, or a Rabindranath. This is 
because the mothers of the human 
race have been asleep. An American 
merchant once said, ‘*If you would 
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reform the world from its errors and 
vices, begin by enlisting the mothers”. 

I say, Let the mothers wake up 
and form themselves into a League, 
then will the endeavours of the 
League of Nations be truly blessed 
and man be assured of his prosperity”. 

Let us learn to sec and honour the 
motherhood of a woman and so 
glorify her and society. 

A qiiotaton from Martin Luther, 
will not be found out of place : — 


" When Eve was brought unto 
Adam, he became filled with the 
Holy Spirit, gave her the most 
sanctified, the most glorious of appel- 
lations. He called her Eva, that is 
to say, the Mother of All. He did 
not style her wife, but simply 
mother — mother of all living crea- 
tures. In this consists the glory and 
the most precious ornament of 
woman”. 


SAINT RAMAVALLABHA DAS 

By G, A. Chamlauarkai'f M.A. 

[Mr. Chaudavarkar gives ssomc account of the life and teachings of a saint of 
Maharashtra.] 


fjljS HE history of the eternal strug- 
glc of the finite to become 
one with the Infinite presents many 
interesting, informative and instruc- 
tive chapters. To keep the human 
soul in tunc with Infinite, the seers 
or the Rishis of the Aryan race have 
formulated certain postulates. For 
the guidance of the various aspirants 
they have recommended the practice 
of Jnana Yoga, Karma Yoga or the 
Bhakti Yoga, according to the quali- 
fication of the aspirants. Tlic mere 
awakening of a desire to know the 
Infinite (Brahma Jijnasa) leads one 
to follow any one of these three paths 
leading to that goal. 

Of the followers of the Bhakti 
Yoga there has been a remarkable 
line of outstanding saints in the 
medieval period of Indian History. 
In tliat eventful period there has been 
a glorious revival of the Bhakti cult. 
We call it a revival because the 
roots of the Bhakti movement can 
be traced to such early times as of 
Brahlada and Sri Krishna. From 
those hoary days to the time of Sri 


Ramakrishna, there has been a 
galaxy of saints in different 
parts of India. From their life and 
teaching it becomes amply evident 
that the path of knowledge 
could be tread only by aspirants 
who arc specially competent, the 
path of devotion or the Bhakti 
Marga is ever the easiest and the 
safest for one and all. These saints 
therefore worked a wonderful revolu- 
tion among the masses. That 
awakening of the musses, be it spi- 
ritual or moral, was, doubtless, the 
result of the indefatigable labours 
of these benefactors of humanity. 
In this essay we propose to deal with 
the life of one such saint, incidentally 
dealing with his work also. 

Saint Ramavallabha Das was 
born in the Maratha country, but 
worked in the Kaiiarese districts on 
the west coast of India. He was 
destined to be ' a servant of Lord 
Krishna ^ who preached the Bhakti 
Marga to the world through the Gita, 
a book that is rightly called the Bible 
of humanity. 
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Near Aurangabad; there is the 
historic fort of Dcvagiri or Daula- 
tabad. In the sixteenth century of 
the Shalivahan Era, it was held by 
a Muslim king, who had a minister 
by name Ambar Khan. The manager 
of his office was one Ambajipant 
Ralcraskar. Although he was fairly 
happy in his domestic life he had no 
issue. This fact made him seek the 
blessings of his family deity Jaga- 
damba. It is said that owing to the 
special favour of the Goddess, late in 
life Avas born to him a son w^ho was 
destined to be a great Sadhu. The child 
was given the hai)py name of Tuko- 
pant. In his seventh year, according to 
the custom, he Avas invested AAdth the 
sacred thread and in the tAvelfth year 
he was prematurely ushered into the ‘ 
Grihastashraina (the life of the 
householder). The marriage hoAATATr 
did not, and could not, prove a 
hindrance to the spiritual progress 
of the boy. In his eighteenth year 
he succeeded to his father’s post. 
Just after sometime, it is recorde<l 
that the fort of Dcvagiri AA^as be- 
sieged by a huge army of tlic 
Northern Muslims. The chief of the 
fort Avas beAAuldcrcd by that unexpect- 
ed in\"asion. Ilis army consisted 
only of 1500 Infantry ond 700 Ca- 
valiy, and it could not face 12,000 
cavalry and 13,000 Infantry. In that 
unhappy situation he consulted the 
Vizier, A\dio, being a brat'c soldier, 
himself organised a small army of 
loyal and desperate fighters, among 
whom Tukopant Avas one, and went 
to meet the formidable foe. The 
result was that the enemy A\'as com- 
pletely routed and they fled from 
the field. The next day the victorious 
army returned Avith tlie booty. 
While othc: brought silver and gold, 
our Tukopant picked up a copy of 


Shrimad Bhagavata. With great 
reverence he began to study it. 
This made a mighty revolution in 
his mental outlook ; gradually a new 
light dawned upon him. Tuko 
may thus be called a soldier-saint. 

The profound study of the Bhaga- 
vata filled our Tukopant with 
Vairagya dispassion. Service as 
another's employee had no attraction 
for him. For pelf and power, or for 
name and fame he cared not. If 
Prahlad gave up his father, if Vibhi- 
shna abandoned the cause of 
Ravana, if Bharata disobeyed his 
mother, it Avas for the sake of the 
ideal. Tukopant too felt the keen 
necessity of bidding farew^ell to his 
fond parents for the sake of Bhakti 
or divine love. One fine morning he 
left his home in search of a Guru who 
AA’ould initiate him into the mysteries 
of the Unknown. From this moment 
began his perigrinations. The earnest 
aspirant as he Avas, Tuko found his 
Guru in one Laksinidharadas who 
Avas staying in an Ashrama on the 
bank of the Godavari river. Tuko- 
pant Avas given the new name of 
Sri Ramavallabhadas by his Guru, 
and he Avas taught Gopalavidya Avhich 
illumined his mind. 

Not content Avith finding solace for 
himself, he thought of communicat- 
ing that bliss to the Avorld outside 
and with this noble object he started 
on his sacred mission. At Nasik, he 
met one Sadhu by name Gopal 
GosAvami. Here he met also his old 
friend Krishna] eepant and the trio 
began in right earnest the practice 
of Bhakti Yoga. Ekanathi Bhaga- 
vat Avas profoundly studied by them. 
After some time he went to Vayce 
in Berar, which was a rendezvous for 
many Bhaktas. One interesting 
story is narrated in connexion with 
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bis meeting with another Sadhu by 
name Umavallabhadas, who, as his 
name indicates, was a staunch de- 
votee of Siva. While he was staying 
in a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, 
once a discussion arose between these 
two Bhaktas. While the one argued 
Shiva was the superior deity, the 
other vehemently declared that 
Krishna was the superior. The 
story goes that next morning the 
deity appeared to Ramavallabhadas 
in the form of Mahadeva, and to 
Umavellabha He appeared in the 
form of Krishna. Both were lost in 
wonder. -They came to the conclu- 
sion that both were the forms of one 
and the same God, and that in diver- 
sity there is unity. The differences 
arc practically without any distinc- 
tions. These arc all man-made arti- 
ficial differences. From Vayee Kshc- 
tra, Ramavallabhadas proceeded to 
Konkan, where he began the ex- 
position of Sri Shankaracharya's 
Brihadvakyavritti with his commen- 
tary in Prakritabhasha. Later on, 
he went to Gokama, a famous place 
of pilgrimage in the North Kanara 
District. During the Shivaratri fes- 
tival here thousands of pilgrims 
gather, among whom was a Sarns- 
wat lady by name Lakshmi Bai. 
At the time of her taking the sea- 
bath she chanced to lose her ear- 
ring which was a sign of auspicious- 
ncss. The lady was standing aghast 
at the loss. Near by was our saint 
watching the lady in deep sorrow. 
AVhen the reason was explained to 
him, she was commanded to throw 
the remaining one also and invoke 
the blessings of Kubera. The devout 
lady without any hesitation threw 
away the other jewel also and began 
her prayers. Lo, in the veiy pre- 
sence of the saint, both the ear-rings 


were washed to her feet. Her joy 
knew no bounds. She fell at his feet 
and implored him to go over with her 
to a village called Mallapur, near 
Kumta. The Sadhu forthwith ac- 
compained her to her native village 
and preached to her his Gopalavidya. 
Even to this day at the temple dedi- 
cated to Sri Krishna, this very Vrata 
is consistently followed by the mem- 
bers of the Chandavarkar family, 
of which this lady was the earliest 
member. She originally belonged to 
the Nagar Samasthana now in the 
State of Mysore where her husband 
was said to be the Do wan. The 
Krishna Jay anti Vrata is now fol- 
lowed just in the manner it was 
preached by the Sadhu 300 years 
aRO. 

The songs composed by this saint 
are full of Bhakti-rasa to which a 
brief reference will be made later in 
this paper. Here it would be enough 
to record that Mr. Subrao Gopal 
Ubhayakar, a descendant of this 
Avadee’s family — that was the name 
given to Lakshmi Bai — has published 
many of the scholarly works of 
Sri Ramavallabhadas, which alone 
form the sources of any biography 
of this Krishna Bhakta. Some of his 
works arc highly philosophical and 
also full of Bhakti-rasa. In the 
section dealing Avith his philosophy 
reference will be made to some of 
these valuable works. 

The exact date when Sri Rama- 
vallabhadas shook off the mortal 
coil is not known. The event must 
have taken place somewhere near 
Pandharpur on Ahada-Ekadashi. His 
philosophy is embodied in some of his 
w^orks. 

(1) On the Bhagavat Gita, he has 
a very valuable commentary called 

Ckamatkari Teeka^'.. The Marati 
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style of it is as simple and expres- 
sive as the thought is sublime. The 
illustrations used for the exposition- 
are so homely that evciy reader 
knowing Marathi must bo able to 
grasp and enjoy the sublimity of the 
subject matter. (2) Krishnajayanti 
Vratakatha. — ^This book deals with 
the esoteric meaning of Sri Krish- 
na’s teachings, the allegorical signi- 
ficance of Radha’s love, and the im- 
portance of the Utsava, (3) Vakiav- 
ritti Teeka on the Bhagavata and a 
lucid commentary on the Tenth 
Skandha called Dashaka Nirdhara, 
The commentary is in the form of a 
poem. (4) Vaishmva Gati is another 
of his works on the Bhakti-marga. 

All these works are in Marathi and 
arc very popular in the Konkan Dis- 
trict right iipto the South Kanara 
District. 

The saint lays great empliasis on 
Bhakti-marga, He has ably deaJt 
with the nine-fold path of Bhakti. 
The term used by him is Navamdha- 
Bhakti The nine-fold path consists 
of the following : — 

(1) Shravanam : Hearing of the 
glory of God ; (2) Kcertanam : 

Singing the praise of God ; (3) 

Vishno-smaranam : Constant medi- 
tation of God ; (4) Padaseva : Ser- 
vice ; (5) Arachanam : Worsliip of 
God; (6) Vandanam : Salutation; (7) 
Dasya : Disinteseted loyalty to 

God ; (8) Sakhyam : Companion- 

ship ; (9) Atmanivedanam ; Self- 
surrender. 

Having spoken of the significance 
of the nine-fold aspects of Bhakti, 
he advocates the w'orship of God as 
endowed with attributes (Sagunopa- 
sana). Pandharpur is a place sacred 
to the deity Vittal. When asked 
where IMtoba is, he remarked : Vit- 
toba, no doubt resides in Pandharpur 
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but when we apply the ointment of 
Gurukripa (grace of a spiritual 
guide) to our eyes, Vittoba seems 
to pervade the whole universe. Vish- 
wa, the universe, is the Pandharpur 
and Vittoba is the soul of that uni- 
verse. Again in another hymn of his, 
he says : My Pandharpur is here 
only. I need not go far. When He 
pervades every atom in the universe 
how can we say that He is far from 
us ? “ Speaking of the need for self- 
surrender ” he remarks : “ Oh God, I 
have surrendered my whole body to 
you. Save me, or ruin me. You can 
make the poor rich and the rich poor. 
But I know this for certain, that 
when I have entire faith in you, I 
have no cause for any kind of fear. 
I live and have my being in you. I 
pray that my Dchubuddhi (body- 
consciousness) be destroyed and 
Atma-buddhi (Self-consciousness) be 
given unto me. “T am He. One can 
sing the glory of Hari, only when ho 
is Hari himself.” “ God is One. 
Some call liim Gancslia, some say he 
is Ravisha but they fail to realise 
that Ho is only One without a 
second.” Always think of Om. That 
is the Bija. Seek the Guru in right 
earnest. Througli him hear ; get the 
confirmation through the Sadhus ; 
take Viveka and then realise. When 
can one obtain the Guru ? When 
one begins to practise Viveka (sense 
of discrimination), renunciation and 
concentration, Guru of his own ac- 
cord will bless him and lead him to 
bliss. These are some of the gems 
of ‘ purest ray serene ’ scattered 
through his works. 

Saint Ramavallabhadas carried on 
the work of Ekanath, Jnanadeva and 
Tukarama in the Kanarcse districts 
on the Malabar coast. He brought 
the message to the door of every one, 
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both high and low. He appealed to 
the emotion of the seekers. In the 
murky corners, the torch was lighted 
up. The doors of Mukti was thrown 
open for all. It is therefore that he 
can be classified among the benefac- 
tors of humanity. Almost all his 
works arc in Marathi and demand a 


careful perusal, at least through 
translations. He seems to have been 
a scholar in Sanskrit as well. His 
piety, earnestness of purpose, desire 
to do good to others and above all 
his profound and marvellous songs 
arc all admirable, nay, they are soul- 
stirring. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr, T. M, P. Mahadevan^ MA.j Ph.D, 

[Thu following is » review of “Contemporary Indian Philosophy” edited by S. 
Itadliakrishnau and J. H. Miiirhcad, and published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London. Pp. 375. Price 16sh. net.! 


» HILE the dictators who arc 
captains of power presid- 
ing over the destinies of nations, 
arc spreading the cult of hate, it is 
salutary to find that philosophers arc 
keen on bringing about intellectual 
co-operation and ‘ a better mutual 
understanding between the whole mind 
of East and West.* Adolj)!! and 
Benito may take a ])ridc in dividing 
humanity into hostile camps ; but no 
sincere seeker of truth can help re- 
gistering his feeble voice of protest 
against the forces that make for evil 
in tliis world. As an attempt to 
launch a counter-attack on the fissi- 
parous tendencies that wc find to- 
day, as an outstanding contribution 
towards the achievement of a har- 
monious relationship between the 
East and the West and as an indi- 
cation that the Occident has come to 
realise the perennial delight of Indian 
Philosophy, thinkers all over the 
world will welcome the publication 
of ‘ Contemporary Indian Philoso- 
phy * by the Editor of the Library 
of Philosophy. Lovers of philoso- 
phical knowledge will feel grateful to 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead for editing tliis volume 
which brings out in an eminent way 
that present-day philosophy in India, 
far from being a traditional theology 
or blind formalism, is rich with fresh 
flower and fruit. 

The general editor in his Forew-ord 
commending the volume says that it 
removes effectively certain misconcep- 
tions about Indian Philosophy. That 
the dreamy Indian mystic dw'ells in 
the eloiulland of fancy without any 
sense of reality is one of the wide- 
spread notions in the AA'cst. But as 
Prof. ^Muirhead writes, “Contrary 
to what is usually thought of the re- 
moteness from practice of Indian 
philosoiihy, what here strikes one is 
the lively sense of its practical 
value.” And, again, none of the ex- 
positions of philosojiliy in this volume 
is tlie outcome of a narrowness of 
outlook. To quote Prof. Muirhead, 
“ Another equally strinking feature 
(again contradictory to popular 
views) is the s])iiit of tolerance that 
breathes in tlicir teaching — ^tlie con- 
viction that it is one truth that is 
expressed in all forms of anything 
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that can be called in the true sense 
of religion.” This is in the true 
spirit and tradition of the Upani- 
shadic philosophy. 

Though we have in this volume 
different world views, we notice run- 
ning through them all unshakable 
faith in the Spirit which is the source 
and solace of all-that-whicli-is. 
Some of the writers expound directly 
the Vedic tradition, and the others 
give a critical exposition of Indian 
thought in the light of metaphysical 
and scientific developments in the 
West. But all of them arc true to 
the spirit of tlie Vedic tradition and 
they tell us what they consider to be 
tile true function and content of 
philosopliy. We can do no better 
than give here a resume of the philo- 
sophical tendencies that arc to be 
found in the various essays of this 
book. 

II 

In reply to the questionaire sent 
to him, Mahatma Gandhi gives a 
brief statement of his philosophy of 
life. His religion is Hinduism which, 
according to him, is religion of huma- 
nity including the best of all known 
religions. Truth is God ; and we 
arc all sparks of Truth. The way to 
the goal lies through continuous and 
continuing service of all life. How 
refreshing it is to hear the naked 
Fakir tell us in words reminiscent of 
the Ujianishadic seers, In this 
scheme there is nothing low, nothing 
high. For, all is one, though wc seem 
to be many ” 1 

III 

Dr. Tagore’s religion is essentially 
a poet’s religion. The real artist that 
he is, hr regards the world as the 
play of the Supreme Person revelling 
in image-making. The universe with 
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its rhythm and harmony is the work 
of the Master- Artist. “The vision 
of Paradise is to be seen in the sun- 
light and the green of the earth, in 
the beauty of the human face and the 
wealth of human life, even in objects 
that arc seemingly insignificant and 
uiiprei)ossessing.” 

Mahatma Gandhi tells us that 
Reality is Truth, and Dr. Tagore 
sings the song of the Beautiful ; but 
both of them know that Truth is 
Beauty and Beauty is Truth. 

IV 

Swami Abhcdananda expounds the 
philosophy of Vedanta as he has re- 
ceived it from his Master, Sri Rama- 
krishna, “ the embodiment of the 
Absolute Truth of the highest philo- 
sophy, as well as of Universal Reli- 
gion which underlies all sectarian 
religions of the world The Swami 
compares the system of Vedanta with 
the Kantian system and finds it to be 
more critical and more sublime. Tlu 
uniqueness of this jihilosophy lies in 
its assertion of non-difference of the 
Jiva from Brahman. “ The self or 
Atman, the true nature of the ego oi' 
Jivatma, is one with the essence of 
Divinity (Brahman) which is absolu- 
tely pure, perfect, immortal, unchan- 
geable and one. No philosopher, not 
even Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel or 
Scliopcnhauer, has reached that 
height of philosophic thought”. 

The Swami disputes the view 
which confuses the doctrine of Maya 
with Illusionism, and says that 
Maya is the power which produces 
time, space and causation, as also 
the phenomenal appearances whicli 
exist on the relative plane. The 
Advaitin, however, need not fight shy 
of the word ' illusion ’. The world is 
nothing more than an illusory mani- 
festation brought about by Maya. 
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Iswara is the arch-juggler whose magi- 
cal feat is this universe. Illusion 
does not mean nullity or Sunya. The 
nature of the world, as that of Maya, 
its parent, is indeterminable. It is 
not unreal because it appears ; It is 
not real because it is sublatcd ; and 
it cannot be both real and unreal 
because of contradiction. 

V 

Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya, to 
whom an explication of the concept 
of philosophy appears more important 
than the discussion of any specific 
philosophical problem, begins his 
essay by stating wherein he differs 
from Kant. For Kant the self is a 
necessity of thought and the object of 
moral faitli, but it is not in itself 
knowable. The Professor thinks that, 
while the self is untliinkable, wliile it 
is not actually known and is only an 
ol)jcct of faith, there is the possibility 
of knowing it without thinking. 
Thinking is only one of the ways of 
knowing. Thotigh the self is not an 
object of thought, it can be known. 

Only one of the forms of theoretic 
consciouness is literal thought. All 
the others arc symbolistic thought 
which should not be called thouglit 
at all. ^*Four forms or grades of 
thought may be distinguished. They 
may be roughly called empirical 
thought, pure objective thought, 
spiritual tliought and transcendental 
tlioiight*'. The content of empirical 
thought is fact which i^* dealt with 
hy science. Philosophy studios the 
contents of the other three forms of 
thought which arc respectively self- 
subsistence, reality and truth. The 
facts of science are actually known 
and literally thought. The contents 
of philosophy are not literally think- 
able and arc not actually known, but 


are believed as demanding to be 
known without being thought. 

Corresponding to the three grades 
of theoretic consciousness there are 
three grades of philosophy which the 
Professor calls philosophy of the ob- 
ject, philosophy of the subject and 
philosophy of truth. The philosophy 
of the object deals with the self-sub- 
sistent object which is intelligible only 
in reference to the subject. The 
philosophy of the spirit has to do with 
the spiritual or enjoying conscious- 
ness of objectivity as a symbol of the 
real subject. “ The study of all con- 
tents enjoyed in explicit reference to 
the subject. ‘ I \ may be called the 
philosopliy of the spirit.” The atti- 
tude of the philosophy of truth is 
neither objective nor subjective. Truth 
is to be distinguished from reality in 
lhat while the latter is enjoyed the 
former is not. “ What is called the ab- 
solute is a positively believed entity 
that is only negatively understood.” 
It is conceived rigorously as truth in 
(Advaita) Vedanta. 

VI 

Common sense Empiricism is the 
name by which Prof. G. C. Chatterji 
calls his philosophy. Philosophy 
should not be divorced from life. It 
is a natural activity springing from 
some abiding human need or purpose. 
S\mdered from experience, philosophy 
would be no more than barren formal- 
ism and mental gymnastics. In the 
words of Prof. Chatterji, Philosophy 
begins in concrete experience, and 
must return to concrete experience in 
the character of guide or mentor, but 
in the actual solution of its problems 
it must remain unbiased by considera- 
tions of utility or subjective satisfac- 
tion.” 

The Professor who is averse to all 
brands of Idealism rejects the Hege- 
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lian dictum that the real is rational. 
But this denial of Idealism docs not 
mean that he supports the doctrine of 
Materialism. To him reality is rich 
with variety. Experience reveals 
three phases of objective reality which 
he calls external nature, other minds 
and values. Philosophy cannot offer 
any explanation of the origin, des- 
tiny and future of the universe, for 
experience which is its criterion and 
touchstone is incomplete. Religion 
and philosophy have the same con- 
tent, tliough their attitudes differ. 
Consistently with the philosophy of 
Empiricism, religion is to be regarded 
as a suspense of judgment on final 
issues. 

The Professor is right when he is 
hard on solipsism and Bcrkeleian 
Idealism wdiose logical conclusion is 
Humeian skepticism. But it is open 
to question wliether a faith in a 
timeless Absolute lulls us to a spirit 
of happy acquiescence in the intel- 
lectual, social and moral murldlc in 
which man from his finite point of 
view appears to be involved. It will 
be interesting to note that the philo- 
sophy of Advaita equates experience 
with the Absolute — experience not in 
the narrow sense of the term, but ex- 
perience taken in its totality. As 
Bharatitirtha, an eminent exponent of 
Advaita, observes : When the self is 
conditioned by objects, it is spoken 
of as experience ; and when the ad- 
juncts are not intended, it is called 
the Absolute. 

VII 

Writing on the Pertinence of Philo- 
sophy, Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
defines philosophy, after the ancient 
Greeks, as the love of wisdom. As 
contrasted v.Ah science whose sphere 
lies in particular departments of 
knowledge, philosophy is a wisdom 


about knowledge. But there can be 
a reconciliation of science and reli- 
gion. ** Each is then dependent on 
the other, although in different ways; 
the sciences depending on revealed 
truth for their formal correction, and 
revealed truth relying upon the 
sciences for its demonstration by 
analogy, ‘ not as though it stood in 
need of them, but only to make its 
teaching clearer 

It is not possible to divide religion 
from metaphysics, though they may 
be distinguished. The distinction be- 
tween religion and metaphysics, writes 
the learned Doctor, “ is that of Chris- 
tianity from Gnosticism, Sunni from 
Shia doctrine, Ramanuja from San- 
kara, of the will from the intellect, 
participation (bhakti) from gnosis 
(jnana), or knowlcdge-of (avidya) 
from knowledge-as (vidya).” Reli- 
gion would be unintelligible without 
the postulation of duality ; and reli- 
gions may and must be many because 
of difference in the modes of know- 
ing God. But metaphysics is the 
common ground, the basis and norm 
of all religious formulations. Ulti- 
mately, however, both religion and 
jihilosophy are identical. Both, 
considered as ways or praxis, are 
means of accomplishing the rectifica- 
tion, regeneration and reintegration 
of the aberrant and fragmented indi- 
vidual consciousness ; both conceive 
of man’s last end fpurushartha) as 
consisting in a realisation by the indi- 
vidual of all the possibilities inherent 
in his own being.*’ For all the great 
thinkers and mystics of the world, 
religious and intellectual experience 
arc too closely interwoven ever to be 
\vholly divided. 

VIII 

Dr. Bhagavan Das believes in (1) 
infinitely countless individual selves 
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or souls; in (2) their rebirths — the 
passing of each self, through all the 
possible experiences, in infinite time, 
space and motion ; in (3) cycles and 
circles of time and space oh all 
possibles scales of duration and ex- 
tent, in which the process of rhyth- 
mic evolution and involution mani- 
fest themselves ; in (4) one all- 
including, all-pervading, ever- 
coiiiplctc, timeless, si)acelevss, univer- 
sal Soul also identical witli and 
including within Itself all the 
countless individual selves, and whose 
eternally changeless, and yet also 
ever-changing, Ideation the entire 
world-process of all souls and bodies 
is. 

The faith to which Dr. Bhagavan 
Das subscribes is Atina-vidya. The 
first three articles of his faith refer, 
we believe, to the relative reality of 
the world with its irreconcilable dual- 
isms. They cannot be on a par with 
tlic fourth which alone is the real 
doctrine of tiic self. The Doctor 
records his faith in Advaita when he 
.says that nescience is the root of all 
misery and that true knowledge 
(Vidya) of the identity of the Jiva 
with the sujiremc self removes all 
fear and sorrow. Vedanta or the 
final knowledge, as he says, is not 
only a theory or set of beliefs but 
also a philosophy which sees and 
worships the One in all animate and 
seemingly inanimate nature. But 
on that account, can we say that it 
Jnana-bhakti-karma, knowledge- 
devotion- works, all in one? If 
nescience be the cause of all misery^ 
then it is only Jnana (distinctionless 
^^ognition or intuitive experience) 
that should be regarded as the direct 
i^eans to release. Devotion and 
''orks can at best bo auxiliaries. The 
I^octor strikes the true note of 


Vedanta when he wTites, “ From the 
standpoint . of Final Knowledge 
(Vedanta), the ultimate and sole 
Truth and Reality as well as Ideality* 
is the Absolute, and the relative or 
comparative truths and falsehoods 
distinguished by scientific logic arc 
both unreal, illusory (Maya) 

IX 

Prof. Surendranath Dasgupta who 
is sick of Absolutism de.sircs that 
philosophy be grounded on experi- 
ence, either direct or indirect. To 
him the Bradleian Absolute is no ex- 
perience at all, as it is never felt or 
realised. There is no experience 
wdiich is absolute or self-valid. The 
Professor critici.scs the doctrine of 
self-validity of knowledge, and defines 
validity as the consonance of an 
awareness with what it proposes to be. 

There are two forms of validity : 
(1) that which establishes its right 
by an implicit or an explicit history 
of reference to the structure of our 
experience woven out in association 
with the exi)cricnces of others, (2) 
(hat which emerges out by itself 
borne on the shoulders, as it were, of 
a i)rcvious mental history of a differ- 
ent order 

Consistent with his jihilosophy of 
Dependent Kmergence, Prof. Das- 
gupta disagrees with the Sat-karya- 
vada and regards the effect with the 
Naiyayika and the Bauddha, as a 
new emergence. In the place of the 
(•hang('les.s self or Sakshi there is to 
be found only a composite self, an 
integrated whole, as a part of the 
bigger mental whole. The self not 
only grows but may change its 
nature at different tiinc.s as a result 
of the mental history, as also on 
account of environmental influences, 
and on the occasion of diverse kinds 
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of apperceptions. In some systems 
of modern evolutionary philosophy, 
space-time has been regarded as the 
ultimate original nature. But since 
space-time also, in the view of Prof. 
Dasgupta, is a relational whole, there 
must be some level of which it is a 
product. That level is the level of 
our ultimate relational terms. At 
dfferent levels different emergents arc 
projected. The relational complex 
we call animal is of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from the relational 
complexes of the material order. “As 
life advances from the vegetable to 
the animal and from the lower ani- 
mals to the highest, the human, we 
have a gradual advance of a multi- 
fold differentiation of functions and 
activities which all work in a selective 
harmonious manner loading to the 
development of the body and the 
reproduction of similar bodies in it 
in endless scries AVhen the mind 
emerges from the biological basis and 
finds itself in commerce with other 
minds, there arises a new non-biolo- 
gical purpose which is Love. The 
emergent forms of value point 
toward.s the apex, God, who is 
neither the architect of the unverse 
nor the fulfillcr of our wishes. He 
“ emerges within and through our 
value-sense, pulling us up in and 
through the emergent ideals ”, and 
with him we feel united in the deepest 
bonds of love. 

X 

Dr. Hiralal Haidar advocates 
Realistic Idealism. The Bcrkelcian 
position that to be is to be i)crceivcd 
is, ho says, unassailable. “ The 
objective world can no more exist 
apart frr n mind than can the out- 
side of a thing exist in isolation from 
its inside”. But from the right pre- 


mise that nothing is real apart from 
mind, as Dr. Hiralal observes, Ber- 
keley draws the wrong conclusion that 
everything is reducible to the ideas 
of the mind. “ If to be is to be 
perceived, it is equally true that to be 
perceived is to be ”. Reality is 
neither mind alone nor matter alone. 
It is the source and presupposition, 
the truth of both. “The material 
world is inwardised in mind and mind 
is externalised in matter. They are 
llie correlated phases of the one all- 
inclusive spirit. In preaching this 
truth idealism is in no way incon- 
sistent with realism”. 

XT 

Prof. M. Iliriyanna discusses the 
epistemological i)roblcm of truth. 
First, ho examines some of the theo- 
ries of error. The Prabhakant 
regards error as non-apprehension of 
non-rclation between the subject and 
predicate terms of an erroneous 
judgment. All knowledge is true ; 
and error is only incomplete know- 
ledge. As the Professor points out, 
this view is far from convincing. A 
])urcty negative explanation cannot 
account for error which is inisai)i)rt’- 
hension and not mere lack of api)re- 
liension. AVhon wc mistake a block 
of crystal for ice, it may he argued 
that the ice, “ thougli not ])resent in 
the given situation, is still to l»c 
reckonefi as a physical existent 
because it is found elsewhere and 
should have been actually exi)erienccfl 
at some other time.” This is liow the 
Naiyayika would explain error. But 
how could the ice experienced else- 
where and at some other time be per- 
cciv'cd as here and now ? The 
fact is that those who give such ex- 
planations confound likeness with 
identity. They forget that, while the 
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erroneous object may be similar to 
what has once been experienced, it 
need not be the same”. Setting aside 
the views which consider the content 
of error to be either a memory image 
or an ideal construction, Prof, 
lliriyanna shows the excellence of 
Anirvachaniyakhyati. The erroneous 
content is a lU'esentation which is 
(juite unique. Its nature cannot be 
fully expressed in terms known to 
logic or to psychology. 

“ True knowledge, by contrast, is 
that whose content is free from such 
unique presentations”. Not corres- 
pondence but coherence is the test of 
initli. Knowledge is a system and 
truth is coherence therewith. It may 
np])ear that the acceptance of coher- 
ence involves relativity of truth. But 
the very notion of relative truth 
suggests the recognition of an 
ahsohito standard by which all know- 
ledge is judged. The absolute truth 
which is self-complete is the goal of 
ojiistemology. All the elements of 
the universe — whether they be know- 
jihle ohjocta or knowing subjects — 
appear in it as internally related ; 
and each of them reveals itself there 
a< oeenpying the place that rightly 
l)(‘lnngs to it with the whole.” 

XII 

Sir S. Badhakrishnan begins by 
combating false ideas of religion, 
l^eligion should nevdt make ii.s 
ocgleet the duty of service to man. 
It may start with the individual, but 
it must end in a fellowship. Secondly, 
we should not confuse religion with 
spiritualistic and necromantic prac- 
tices. “ Religion is a search for truth 
pence, not power and plenty.” 
Thirdly, religion should not make of 
passive sufferers of existing inequi- 
ties in the social order. “ Rightly in- 


terpreted, religion means courage and 
adventure, not resignation and fatal- 
ism. ” Uncritical acceptance of 
meaningless forms and creeds is in- 
consistent with the true religious 
spirit. “ The need of the world to- 
day,” says Sir Uadhakrishnan, “ is 
for a religion of the spirit, which will 
give a purpose to life, which wdll 
not demand any evasion or ambigui- 
ty, which will reconcile the ideal and 
the real, the poetry and the prose of 
life, which will speak to the profound 
realities -of our nature and satisfy 
the whole of our being, our critical 
intelligence and our active desire.” 

The values of the human soul 
give an intimation of the fact 
that at the centre of the soul 
there is a something, a spark “so 
akin to God that it is one with God, 
and not merely united to him ” 
(Eekhart). The real is apprehended 
through intuition which is not only 
perfect knowledge but also perfect 
being. Alan s being is grounded on 
the rock of ultimate reality, and he 
ran intuit the fully real because he 
i.s himself the fully real. “ True 
religion is horn of spirit, not of flesh 
anil lilood, not of codes and customs, 
not of races and nations. Tlie life 
of spirit consists precisely in being 
free from these things and penetrat- 
ing into true being.” 

XIII 

Prof. R. D. Ranade describes the 
evolution ot his own thought from 
a positive dislike of philosophy to a 
passionate love of mysticism. He 
wondars “ how the pendulum has 
swung exactly to the other extreme”. 
At. first, he hated philosophy, as Saul 
did Jesus before the enlightenment 
came. But unconseioiisly there was 
a strong philosophical impulse within 
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him which led him to start with a 
pluralistic conceptioa of spiritual 
reality. One of the first things he 
thought desirable was a comparative 
study of Indian and European philo- 
sophy. He was attracted by the 
Relativism of Herakleitos and con- 
curred with him in the view that 
Relativism had no application to 
divine life. He regarded “ truth ” to 
be one, and its existence to be only 
in God, while all other things were 
full of error. But he felt that even 
a static philosophy should find a 
place for motion and change. From 
his study of Western and Eastern 
thought he came to realise that self- 
consciousness was not only possible, 
but alone real, that intuition was the 
only faculty by which self-realisation 
could be attained and that mystical 
experience had no meaning apart 
form moral development. These 
were the conclusions he had arrived 
at by the year 1928. Since then, he 
says, there has opened a new intel- 
lectual vista before him ; and he 
hopes to place his views before the 
philosophical world in course of time. 

XIV 

Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer expounds 
an Indian view of Man's Interest in 
Philosophy. One of the lessons he 
learnt from his master, the late Sri 
Sacchidananda Sivabhinava Nara- 
simha Bharati Swami of Sringeri, Is 
that “ Philosophy is knowledge that 
rises above creed and scripture, 
vision and ecstasy, art and science, 
its sole object being a complete 
realisation of all that life implies”. 
A distinction is to be drawn between 
tattvam and matam. Religions or 
matams may be many ; but philoso- 
phy or tattvam is only one. Hence 
Fichte’s view that “ the kind of phi- 


losophy that a man chooses depends 
upon the kind of man that he is” is 
not the Hindu idea of philosophy. 
Neither the intellect nor intuition is 
the means to philosophic knowledge. 
Philosophy, in India, “is based finally 
upon Reason — not authority, tradi- 
tion, revelation, intellect or intuition 
and the like, though all these with 
their data are needed for enabling 
one to rise form intellect or intuition 
to * Reason The sole function of 
reason is to detect and eliminate 
the cause of error whether of intel- 
lect or of intuition Reason re- 
veals to us the non-dual Spirit which 
is not only the ultimate truth but 
also the ultimate reality. 

XV 

Prof. A. R. Wadia finds in the 
Karma theory of the Hindus a satis- 
factory solution to the problem ot 
evil ; and true to the Religion of his 
Fathers, he believes that there can ho 
nothing higher in life than morality. 
“ Ethics raises certain ultimate ques- 
tions which can be either dogmatical- 
ly answered by religion or rationally 
by metaphysics.” Dissatisfied with 
the religious foundations of morality, 
the Professor turned to metaphysics. 
By temperament he has alw'ay.s boon 
an idealist and he believes that the 
Absolute as the unconditioned or the 
self-conditioned is the logical pre- 
supposition of all our experience. But 
his Absolute docs not exclude growth 
and evolution. This he regards as the 
purport of Hegers Philosophy of 
Spirit. “ The growth of the parts 
cannot but affect the whole — ^thc Ab- 
solute — if there is a real organic 
relationship between the whole and its 
parts.” But we are inclined to ask : 
can the Absolute be a Whole-of-parts? 
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The very concept of identity-in-differ- 
cncc is unintelligible. 

Prof. Wadia speaks of the parti- 
cular brand of Idealism he accepts as 
Pragmatic Idealism because ^Idealism 
by its very emphasis on the funda- 
mental unity of nature in general and 
mankind in particular links itself 
with moralism.” 

XVI 

The great thinkers of India have 
given us in this volume sublime 
thoiiglits expressed in clear and un- 
ambiguous words. Two main trends 
can be discerned in these essays : 
Idealistic Absolutism and Pluralistic 
Monadism. Some of the writers think 
that the Absolute is the substrate of 
all things and thoughts ; while the 
others hold that the universe consists 
of many reals, animate and inanimate, 
with God as their final end. But 
whatever view each Indian pliiloso- 
pher might champion, we have no 
doubt that all of them have shown in 
an unmistakable manner that con- 
temporary Indian philosophy is a 


dynamic force working for a better 
ordering of human society. 

Prof. Muirhead thinks that the 
publication of the volume at this 
moment is significant. When the 
idea of this book as a continuation of 
the series on Contemporary British 
and Contemporary American Philoso- 
phy was suggested to him by an 
Indian friend, he welcomed it. 

Coming as it did at a moment when, 
on the eve of the gigantic political 
experiment legislated for in the Indian 
Act, the need of a fuller understand- 
ing of the mind of the leaders of 
tliought in that country, some of 
whom are certain to be called to take 
a prominent part in the new admi- 
nistration, is above all things desir- 
able, the proposal seemed to be one 
of more than theoretic interest.” 
Now that the Act has come 
into force, will these leaders of 
thought be given the necessary assur- 
ance and opportunity to serve their 
country by breaking the shackles that 
weigh heavily on her ? 
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Sri SwamI Narayana : By Bhai Manilal 

Parckh. Published by the Sri Bhagaat 
Dhnrma Mission House, Rajkot. 
Pagea xvii -p 360. Price Rs. 4 . 

This book is an account of tlie life and 
Works of Sri Swami Narayana, belter 
known us Sri Swami Sahajananda, the 
famous Sri Vaishnavitc reformer of Guja- 
He civilised the unruly tribes of 
pwjarat, spread Sanskrit culture wherever 
ne wont (though himself an illiterate), 
established Satsangs in various parts of 
adia open even for Muslims (not to speak 
of untouchables) and helped immensely in 
abolition of crime and animal sacrifice. 

0 built beautiful temples, formed fellow’- 
“ »ps for study and worship and organised 


poor feeding 011 a large sealc in many 
places. We wish that the present day 
social reformers take to heart the excellent 
lead given by this most practical of reform- 
ers, and thus help the regeneration of the 
Indian masses. 

The Human Soul in the Myths of Pluto : 

By the Editors of the Shrine of Wisdom 
Aahlu, 0, Hermon Hill, London. Pages OS, 
Price Ssh. net. 

The Myths of Plato, with their peculiar 
Oriental setting, are unintelligible to most 
European readers. Even scliolars like 13ur- 
net and Zeller do not gi\'c accurate ren- 
dering of Plato. This unique i)ublication 
thus serves a very useful purpose. In five 
succint chapters the nature, choice and 
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descent, judgment, testoration and ascent of 
the Soul arc well explained. The Soul being 
a principle so highly abstract and para- 
doxical that finite and concrete language 
cannot express fully its true nature, Plato, 
as every other great mythicist, makes use 
of symbols and images in order to lead the 
consciousness upwards to the reality behind 
them and beyond. And this is strikingly 
similar to the method of the Upanishadic 
seers. The similarities arc so many that 
even the unwary Grecko-Sanskrit scholar 
is compelled to notice with admiration the 
unity of thought underlying both. When 
symbology in the various mythologies come 
to be rightly interpreted, Plato’s myths 
will be found to be perfectly consistent 
not onl}' with Upani.shadic but also with 
Chaldean, Orphic and Egyptian mytholo- 
gies. 

Christ and Communism : By Stanley 
Jones, Published by IJoddcr and Stough-' 
ion, London, Price Rs. 5 sh. net, 

Stanley Jones, the ambitious Christian 
writer, is not unknown to the Indian pub- 
lic. In this book the author tries to match 
the kingdom interpretation as against the 
economic interpretation of history. And 
he seems to succeed by a confused usage of 
the terms * Christ, * * Church ’ and ^ Pagan- 
ism.’ Communism is to be rejected as it 
has put vengeance into its programme, 
which Christ did not. Hence Christ is the 
only Saviour at the present crisis. The 
device of Mr. Jones is simple. He makes 
a Christian world by damning (he pagan 
gods, religions and peoples wholesale 
(pages 219, 262, 284, 297, 148, 137), and that 
is because, “the conscience of Christendom 
is more and more revolting at the un- 
christian mess into which pagan cconomic.s 
and pagan politic.^ have landed iw ” (p. 306). 
Consequently pagans should become Chris- 
tians as we cannot make a Christian w'orld 
if the Stale remains poor which the pagans 
could never do. He solves the i)roblem of 
differences by doing away with those who 
differ from him ! Such are the schemes of 
the future Christian statesman as found in 
this book. Though we appreciate the 
evangelical spirit of the author, we depre- 
ciate his Eciolistic remarks on other reli- 
gions and peoples. We hope that such 
sentimental remarks do not mar his future 
works if any. 


The New Evolution : By Narayana 

Kausika, Published by N, Q. V, Aiyer 
Nemmara (Cochin, S, India). Pages xiv+ 
171. Rs, 1^. 

This is the first of a well-planned series 
which examines the general solution of all 
modern problems of life based on Truth 
which embraces the best of modern scienti- 
fic knowledge and ancient philo.sophy and 
religion. It attempts to ‘ organise the 
future society on the basis of Pure Know- 
ledge, Love, Virtue and Power, which alone 
can infuse new life into all departments of 
activity, as they alone touch life at every 
point. 

The World’s Unborn Soul : By S. 

Radhakrishnan. Oxford University Press, 
Post Box No, SI, Bombay. Price 2 sh. 
Pp. 31. 

The contents of this book constitute the 
inaugural lecture delivered by Sir S. Radlui- 
krislman, as the Spalding Professor of East- 
ern Religion and Ethics, before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on 20th October 1936. With 
deep erudition and with characteristic bre- 
vity, Sir Radhakrishnan traces the evolution 
of man’s spiritual aspiration in the West, 
from the times of the Greeks onwardn, 
through its efflorescence into the Christ:,- a 
piety of Medieval ages, and the tradition 
breaking intellectuali.vm and scientific spirit 
of Renaissance, down to its modern phases 
consisting of a curious medley of humanism, 
piiychoanalysis, religious revivals, national- 
ism and worship of the State. He des- 
cribes the mental situation of the West 
to-day as one of uncertainty, of funda- 
mental agnosticism and of uneasiness, and 
pleads that for a new wide-spread access of 
spiritual vitality, the West must recognise 
the contributions which Eastern cultures 
Jiave to make. He next proceeds to give 
a brief exposition of the spiritual ideals of 
India, and in doing so sheds much light on 
topics like spiritual experience, the place of 
rc'ason in religion, the true ideal of human- 
the doctrine of the true self, I he 
theory of Maya and a host of other prob- 
lems that interest the religious and the 
philosophical minds. The literary quality 
of the book, the professor’s freshness and 
modernity of outlook, and the wealth of 
information coupled with brevity of exposi- 
tion that form a striking feature of the 
book, all go to enhance its usefulness to 
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caniest men and women both in the East 
and the West. 

Prakatarlhavivaraiiam (Sanskrit) : A 
Commentary on Sri Sankara*s Bhashya of 
the Brahmasutras, Vol. I. Edited by Dr. 

T. i2. Chintamani, MA., Ph.D. Published 
hy the University of Madras. Pp. 688. 
price Rs. 6. 

The book under review is a precious 
work saved from oblivion through the 
laudable efforts of the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment of the University of Madras. Although 
this commentary has seldom been known 
till very recently, the importance of it is 
indisputable ; for it is the first full com- 
mentary on Sankara's Sutrabhashya from 
the view point of Padmapada and Prakasat- 
inan, generally known as the Vivarana 
school of Advaitic thought. Wo have be- 
fore us the first volume of the work run- 
ning up to the second Pada of the second 
chapter. The learned editor hopes to com- 
plete the book in the .second volume, which 
would also contain a critical Introduction 
and useful Indicc.s. Little has yet been as- 
certained about this hidden philosopher 
who.se direct, lucid and profound exposi- 
tion of the monumental masterpiece of Sri 
Sankara has been rescued for the world in 
this volume. Probably he lived in the llth 
Century, for he mentions the name of 
Udayana ; and Anandagiri has in turn men- 
tioned his name in various places. It is a 
perfectly mature work, and great philoso- 
phic.! I acumen and wide mastery of other 
systems are in evidence in it. In the verse 
immediately following the opening invo- 
cation the commentator states that although 
he had understood the Bhashya, he was 
sorry for his inability to write the com- 
mentary without bestowing a very long re- 
flection over it, and that finally he was 
however able to chase away that grief by 
properly finishing the commentary as he 
wi.shed. The stamp of clear thought and 
deep erudition, which the work shows, testi- 
fies to this inner glimpse of truth, to get 
which he had to delay the writing of the 
commentaiy. Though this commentary is 
not as prolific as the famous Bhamati, it 
fias a weight and perspicacity of its own, 
it certainly deserves the attention of 
all students of philosophy, especially of the 
Advaita system. In the matter of colla- 


tion of materials, editing and printing, the 
book comes to a very high standard of 
excellence. 

Sita’s Choice and Other Plays : By 
A. S. Panchapakesa Iyer, M.A., I. C. S. 
Published by New India Trading Cow- 
pany, Madras. V.-^OO Pp. Re. f-5. 

The book contains two playlets and a 
dialogue. The author handles the prob- 
lems of social reform with the same ease 
with which he handles some metaphysical 
matters. The playlet.s are really nice, and 
the dramatic clement in them is loss pro- 
minent than the fine diction for which Mr. 
Panchapakesa Iyer is well-known. 

Svayamprakasavijayam (Tamil) : By 

Subrahmanin Bhar(il\ To be had of Visaka^ 
vijnyam, SO, Suhhathirnl Street, Triplicane, 
Madras. Price Rs. S-S. Pp. 660. 

The book gives a vivid portrayal of 
Svaynmpraka.sa Swami, eniimer.ating the 
various circumstances of his life which have 
already caught the attention of the Tamil 
lanfl. The narrative part is .studded with 
miraele.s which would tax the credulity of 
the proj^ent-day reader too heavily. But 
the Sw’ami’s burning dispassion for worldly 
good.'?, utter resignation to the Divine, in- 
domitable courage born of deep convictions, 
staggering austerities and sweet saintly 
temper into w'hich they finally mellowed, 
cannot fail to impress any sympathetic 
reader. 

The Life and Teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna (Hindi) : Published by Sri Ratna^ 
kiishna Centenary Committee, Allahabad. 
Price lu annas. 

This ))ook contains a short life sketch of 
the Master in 76 pages, a collection of 668 
important sayings arranged under proper 
headings, and an appendix. This work is 
bound to prove a boon to the spiritual 
seekers in the Hindi-speaking areas. 

Sri Arobindo and his Yoga (Hindi) : 
By Lakshman Narayana Garde, Sri Aro- 
bindo Orantha-maln, 4, Street, Cal- 

ciitta. 

This noalely printed small volume gives 
a brief and good account of Sri Arobindo’s 
life and message. In the course of the work 
many practical hints on spiritual life are 
given. 
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Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Students* Home, Calcutta, for the year 1936. 

“This Home is a college students’ hos- 
tel licensed by the Calcutta University and 
run on the lines of a Brahmacharya Ashram. 
It is intended specially for poor and merito- 
rious students, who are helped through 
their college course with free boarding, 
lodging as well as fees, books and other 
necessaries as far as possible. It supple- 
ments the academic education of the Uni- 
versity by a thorough and systematic home- 
training calculated to develop the character 
and efficiency of the inmates. It is open 
also to a few paying students, who intend 
to receive the Home-training.” At the 
beginning of the year there were altogether 
33 students, of whom 22 were free, 2 con- 
cession holders and 9 paying. During the 
year 9 students left the home and 14 
were admitted. At the end of the year 
there were 38 students, of whom 25 were 
free, 6 conces.sioii holders and 7 paying. 
Regular religious classes and festivals were 
conducted throughout the year. Except 
cooking, all other household duties are 
attended to by the students themselves. 
Of the 18 students who sat for the various 
examinations, one pas.sed with first oIa.ss 
honours and 13 were placed in the first 
division. The total receipts for the year 
with previo\is year’s balance came to 
Rs. 14,516-14-9 and total di.sburscments to 
Rs. 9,998-7-0, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 4,518-7-9 of which Rs. 3,186-6-3 are fixed 
in the permanent fund. 

Report for the Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya, Periaiiaikenpalayant (Coim- 
batore Dist.), for 1936. 

The Vidyalaya is situated in a plot of 
land, about 27 acres in extent, in an inspir- 
ing and beautiful and healthy locality. 
The total strength for the year is 81 in all 
the five classes together. All noii-languagc 
subjects are taught in Tamil, and there 
are .special arrangement.s for training in 


carpentry, tailoring, agriculture and horti- 
culture. Agriculture has also been intro- 
duced on a small scale. There is no part 
of the internal life of the Vidyalaya which 
is not managed in whole or in part by the 
boys themselves. Children’s store and 
bank, health and hygiene, rural service 
scheme for rural workers and summer 
schools are some of the items in the report 
that catch the eyes of the reader. The 
important need of the Vidyalaya at pre- 
sent is a new building. The Budget for 
1936-1937 demands Rs. 23AOO towards 
which contributions from the public are 
earnestly solicited by the management. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Deoghar, for 1936. 

The report of this institution for the 
15th year of it.s existence shows that there 
arc in all 132 boys on the roll at the end 
of the year under review as aganist 124 in 
1935. Of those one is a free student, 31 
are concession holders and the rest i^aying. 
Altogether there are twelve graduates and 
fourteen undergraduates on the staff, most 
of whom are Sunnyasins and Brahmacharin^ 
of the Ramakrishna Order. Special care is 
taken with regard to the physical ediica- 
tion of the boys. Besides the usual teach- 
ing work of the school, clas.ses in typewrit ing 
and gardening as well as in m\isic and fine 
arts continued to be held as in the previ- 
ous year. To improve the housing arnngc- 
ment and tlie erpiipment of the Vidyapith, 
the authorities appeal for a fund of about 
Rs. 50,000 for the construction of a prayer 
hall, a gyinnasiiiin, a library and reading 
room and for the salary of the paid tcacljers 
and for the vocational cla.'«se''. All contribu- 
tions for Ibesc purposes should be sent to 
the .Secretary, One of the distinguished 
visitors Inis rightly remarked : " This 

attempt to combine the best in Indian 
tradition and culture with Western discip- 
line and science must appeal to all.” 





Tjet me tell you, strength is what want, and tlie first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that I am the Atman ” 

—Swami Vtvekananda 
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He is the Lord of all. and all objects are Hi? manifestations. Ho is 
die one agent in the universe working through every thing. He is the soul of 
all as well as the power residing in them. He is the first cause that explains 
every finite cause. To all He is coiiiinon, and to Him alone is due the wor- 
ship of every noble heart. Realising Him — who is declared as Vasudeva or 
the Omnipresent Divinity— one beconie.? immortal and divine. It is the abso- 
lute, the most high, the supreme abode and the final goal. Those who reach 
it are outside the charmed circle of causality and are eternally free. But the 
Supreme is not attained because of our indulgence in sense enjoyment, because 
of our rankling doubt regarding tlic real, and because of our mind being 
preoccupied with other objects. With an absolutely refined mind we can 
know Him, but we cannot reduce that realisation into language ; for the 
Rnd has to be cognized with the mind, and Seer by the sight (i.e., self- 
cognition being unique, the experience it yields cannot be described like ordi- 
nary objective cognitions). He, the Imperishable One, is reached by purify- 
^ug the intellect with knowledge, the mind with tliat purified intellect, and the 
senses with that purified mind. 

Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Ch. 204. 
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THE TRUE REVELATION 


[In the following paragraphs is shown how the true revelation of God fs found 


only in the person of a real saint .1 
I 

g VER since the dawn of thought, 
the human mind has been 
making earnest attempts to solve the 
mystery of life and understand the 
nature of the power that is at the back 
of this world of change and mortality. 
Something in the constitution of the 
mind of man makes it impossible for 
him to rest in any half-way house 
along Ihe road of enquiry. The 
speculative spirit, even wlien suj)- 
pressed ])ersistently, leaiis up again 
and again and rises heavenward as a 
single flame of aspiration until the 
problem of life has been thought out 
to its utmost limits. Scepticism in- 
vites man to join the ranks of intel- 
lectual and moral lotus-eaters, but 
inspite of all its seducing charms, 
robust thought all the world over has 
preferred the crudities of certainty to 
ilie sceptic’s engaging fineries of bal- 
anced judgment and pretended dis- 
interestedness. 

But the reason of man, unaided by 
any inspiration from the source of 
life, finds itself baffled in the attempt 
to answer (he ultimate (piesi ions —the 
whence, the why and tlic wliithor of 
life. Environed by the play of brute 
matter and its mechanical workings, 
and nurtured in the pitiless struggle, 
cruelty and selfishness characteristic 
of life, thought at first finds no sanc- 
tion to infer the existence of any 
beneficient power at the back of life. 
Even if a first cause is necessary to 
explain the world, neither the mecha- 
nical scheme of the physical world 


that science reveals, nor the scenes 
of heartless strife and struggle that 
daily experience lays bare, would 
allow us to associate goodness with 
that principle. Yet the appeal of the 
great values of life — of Truth, Good- 
ness and Beauty — would leave one 
wondering why man should feel their 
urge from within and impact from 
without, if his environment were not 
surcharged with influences coming 
from an Intelligent Power that con- 
serves in itself all these highest values 
we know of in life. But human 
thought cannot arrive at a settled 
conviction about this most absorbing 
question of life unless it gains light 
and guidance of a more decisi‘\ 
nature. 

II 

It is wlien confronted witli this diffi- 
culty that tlie religious mind turns for 
aid to tlu* Scriptures, tlie Revelations 
of God enliglitening man on the moot 
questions of divine nature, and the 
relation of God to man and the world. 
In I hoc records of wisdom h<; tiinls 
a sanction to conceive the power at 
tlie back of the universe in terms of 
the highest that he knows of in life. 
However valuable these inspired books 
might be as prop to his faltering 
faith, the childish mind of man, in- 
capable of understanding ideas in ab- 
stract forms, requires more concrete 
embodiment of spiritual principles 
than it comes across even in books 
carrying the highest authority. This 
higher revelation of divine nature we 
get in the lives of holy men. 
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For, if anything can convince us 
that Reality is in essence akin to the 
highest that is in man, that it is not 
something less but more than per- 
sonality and the ordinary human ex- 
perience of Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ncss, — ^it is the life and character of 
ii truly holy man. For in the carni- 
val of life, the unruffled calm and 
poise of his personality arrests our 
attention. In a world where man 
walks to his desired goal on the ijodics 
of his falling comrades, where cunning 
might receives cringing reverence and 
simple goodness is rewarded with 
ridicule and deception, lie sets up a 
standard of justice, dignity, independ- 
ence and fellow-feeling that puzzles 
tlic understanding of ordinary man. 
llis presence ever breathes the trans- 
forming influence of holiness, purity 
and self-abnegating love — not the 
corrupting stench of lust and greed 
that emanates from beastly humanity, 
lie has no self-interest apart from the 
interest of others, no ambition except 
the glorification of God and the ser- 
vice of man, no wealth other than the 
treasures that his head and heart are 
endowed with. In the Divine he re- 
cognises his parent, in His devotees 
llis friends, and in the whole universe 
llis motherland. >Vonderful, almost 
stupifying our imagination, is the 
might displayed in the universe and 
the unwearied workings of limitless 
energy constituting it. No less strik- 
ing is the intelligence and skill reveal- 
ed in the structure of a tiny living 
cell, not to speak of highly complex 
wganisms. But infinitely more im- 
pressive is the self-abnegating love of 
Ihe saintly heart which returns good 
for evil, gives without the thought of 
a return, and suffers so that his 
n-othcr may be saved ; for power and 
®*^ill) however aw^e inspiring and 


wondrous they may be, fail to kindle 
the latent spirit in man as the sub- 
limity of pure goodness does. Kant, 
the great German philosopher, declar- 
ed that there are two things most im- 
pressive in the experience of man — 
the .starry heavens above, and the 
moral sense within. If Kant had 
come across a true example of saintli- 
ness, he would not have coupled the 
feeling of pure good will with the 
mystery of the heavens. For the 
wonder and mystery deepens when 
we contemplate how, nurtured in 
Nature's amphotheatre and emerging 
from the lusts and brutality of an 
animal ancestry, man has at all 
come to develop such a faculty as the 
good will. Still more so is the feeling 
that overtakes us when we come 
across an example of pure saintliness, 
w'hcre the good will is not simply an 
inner feeling but a force operative in 
every thought and W’ord as purifying 
and redeeming current of holiness and 
j-elf-abncgating love. Even a sceptical 
heart, when confronted with a per- 
sonality of this type, would feel it 
necessary to change his pre-conceiv- 
ed theories regarding tlie nature of the 
Bower that is at the back of the 
universe. 

Ill 

The sceptical mind generally goes 
in for a mechanical explanation of 
every phenomenon. It feels that a 
satisfactory accoiiiu of a thing is 
given \vhcn it has been refunded to 
its antecedent condition. The house 
is only the wood, bricks and concrete 
of w'hich it is made. Water is only 
oxygen and hydrogen in a certain pro- 
portion. The beautiful rainbow is 
nothing but an electrical phenomenon. 
Consciousness and all the mysterious 
powers of the human mind are redu- 
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ciblc to the workings of the brain 
cells. The whole world, with multi- 
farious forms of life and wondrous 
display of intelligence, power, beauty 
and goodness, has come out of matter 
in its simplest form — atoms, electrons 
energy or whatever else science 
may describe it to be. This has been 
the method of sceptics and material- 
ists of all ages and climes. But docs 
an insight into the mechanism of 
things really dispell the mystery em- 
bodied in them ? Docs the mind feel 
convinced that when the constituents 
of an object have been discovered, the 
configuration and the values respon- 
sible for its peculiar individuality 
have also been duly explained ? A 
little thought will show that the 
method of mere simplification abso- 
lutely fails to unravel the complexity 
of things. The house is the impress 
of human purpose on the bricks and 
other materials, and without tak- 
ing it into consideration, the 
materials in tliemselves do not 
explain it. In the water particle are 
peculiar properties like moisture, even 
traces of which cannot be found in 
the hydrogen and oxygen constitut- 
ing it. The electrical forces that 
cause the rainbow arc quite innocent 
of its beauty which makes one’s heart 
leap within oneself with joy. That 
consciousness and all its attendant 
developments consist only of the 
dance of electrons seems more a para- 
dox than an explanation of those 
wonderful phenomena. For it is im- 
possible for the human mind to con- 
ceive how anything can be called the 
sole cause of another when there is so 
great a disparity and contradiction 
between the two in their respective 
natures an» attributes. In fact, while 
cold logic and the naturalistic bent of 
mind impel one to seek intellectual 


satisfaction in mere mechanical expla- 
nation of experience, the personality 
of man in its totality feels dissatisfied 
with such a reductive process which 
•ignores the phases of things that 
really affect our lives. No invocation 
of mechanical categories, or of a 
scientific Demiurge can therefore 
finally dissolve the mystery that sur- 
rounds experience in all its phases. 
Every step in the reductive process 
only helps to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of the scientific technique of 
measurement, and to reveal the pre- 
sence of an unplumbed depth at the 
heart of the universe, and of an elusive 
and tantalising charm in the face of 
things. 

IV 

It is this inexplicable and unanalys- 
able residue of mysleiy, so clearly 
visible even in the trivial things of 
the world, that assumes stupendous 
proportions in the personality of tlic 
saint. So unlike is he from all his 
.surroundings, so unworldly arc his re- 
actions to the various stimuli coming 
from men and things, that one is left 
wondering as to whence such lieavcn- 
ly graces of character are perfected 
in an individual who share.s the same 
social and physical environment witli 
Iiis fellow beings. In the ^'ast expanse 
of matter there seems to be only a 
solitary wave whose crest is crowded 
with specks of phosidiorcscence that 
wc call life, intelligence and personal- 
ity. The background from whi»‘li 
they have sprung, and in which they 
thrive, is for all appearance their anti- 
pode — a region of dead, unconscious 
and irresponsive stuff, entirely sway- 
ed by the laws of mechanism. Tlic 
biological and social environment ot 
life, both in its lower and higher 
forms, is in no wise more sublime 
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than the relentless play of mechanical 
forces. If it is not blind and un- 
conscious like matter in its opera- 
tion, it is more heinous and Kruosome 
in its workings ; for its fundamental 
law of struggle for existence implies a 
conscious suppression of one^s fellows, 
and an infliction on others of suffer- 
ings which one w'ould gladly shun in 
one’s own case. Yet, how has the self- 
regulating principle of life sprung out 
of a purely mechanical organisation ? 
How has the light of consciousness 
emerged from the bosom of uncons- 
cious matter ? How has man, nur- 
iured in the struggle characteristic 
of life, begun to feel the faint whis- 
perings of conscience \vhosc dictates 
go directly against the law' of struggle 
for existence and survival of the 
fittest, the very constituent principles 
of his biological and social environ- 
ment ? And, more than all, how in 
llio jH'rsonality of the saint the voice 
of conscience has become truly 
operative even against the odds of 
W'orldly temptations, replacing the 
laws of struggle and survival with 
those of surrender, love and suffering? 
liOAV in the saint, man, the beast has 
got transformed into man, the God ? 
how' the sanctifying flame of holiness 
has come to burn bright and steady in 
the region of the human heart wdierc 
the violent gust of passions, the hot 
winds of lust and greed, have been 
raging for w^hat length of time no ono 
knows ? 

V 

Here are facte sufficiently puzzling 
a reflective mind, and complex 
enough to make one dissatisfied with 
the reductive processes and simplified 
explanations of materialism. In fact 
^rough every bit of experience the 
ivine vouchsafes His presence unto 
12 


us. For flnitude is but the lisping of 
Infinity. As soon as we ask the 
' why * of even the most trivial of the 
things that w'c perceive with any of 
our senses, our enquiry stops, and we 
arc stranded in a sense of mystery. 
We seem to hear the spirit in all 
laughing at the audacious attempt of 
our little understanding to measure 
the infinite involved in finite exist- 
ences. But familiarity is the best 
corrosive on the sense of wonder even 
where wonder is desirable, viz., the 
unfathomable greatness and mystery 
at the heart of things. The face of 
God, visible even in the trivial things, 
therefore fades before our vision in- 
sonsitise<l by familiarity. Even the 
starry heavens, w'hich roused the 
sense of wonder in Kant, leave the 
prosaic man of the world ordinarily 
cold and irresj^onsive. But there 
arc, nevertheless, lucid moments in 
the lives of all, following some revo- 
lution w'itliin or a crushing blow from 
w'ithout, w'hcn the opaque coverings 
of our vision arc torn asunder, and 
w'c get a passing glimi)se of the trans- 
cendental revelations tliat the gran- 
deur of natural phenomena or the 
beauty and rhythm of forms and 
sounds have to communicate to us. 
But more than through the beauty 
and majesty of Nature, more even 
than through the faint whisperings of 
conscience within us, it is in the life 
and character of the perfected saint 
that man gets the most luminous 
revelation of God w’hich one w'ho has 
not oneself risen to the status of 
sainthood can possibly have. For in 
the effort to produce the saintly 
character. Reality lays bare its inner- 
most essence, otherwise hidden from 
our view by its biological and 
material vestures. It reveals iteelf 
progressively in the successive strands 
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of experience open to us — as uncons- 
cious power in matter, as self- 
regulating vitality in life, as the 
blind wisdom of instinct in conscious- 
ness, as the sense of freedom and 
conscience in sclf-consciousness, and 
as pure holiness and divinity in 
super-consciousness characteristic of 
the saint. Not in the roots of the 
evolutionary process, but in the fruits 
at its progressive stages of matu- 
rity does the Power at the back of 
the universe reveal its nature. 

VI 

Man is like a savage travelling in 
a railway train for the first time, and 
that at night. The experience of 
such a giant vehicle running so fast 
without any animal even to pull it is 
nuite novel to the savage, and entices 
him into speculations about the ori- 
gin of the motion. If he is quite 
foolish, he may be satisfierl by think- 
ing that it moves of itself. If he is 
a little wiser, he may attribute the 
motion to some spirit, caring little to 
make himself clear about the nature 
of that spirit. But as he looks out 
of the railway compaHment into the 
enveloping vistas of darkness all 
around, he sees from one end of the 
train sparks of fire coming out. He 
notices this phenomena accompany- 
ing the motion of the train all along. 
If he is intelligent enough, he will at 
once discover in fire a clue to the 
nature of the power moving the train, 
even though the exact origin of those 
sparks may be beyond his capacity 
to trace, and oven though his imme- 
diate surroundings in the railway 
carriage may go only to complicate 
the riddle suggested by them. 

Such is .he solution that suggests 
itself to the man of faith regarding 
the riddle of the universe. Not in 


terms of the rudimentary state arrived 
at by the reductive process but in the 
highest known to human experience 
does he interpret the nature of 
Reality. Our knowledge of the uni- 
verse, limited and partial as it is, may 
in many respects seem to go against 
this interpretation, but the voice of 
faith drowns those whisperings of 
doubt by the clinching questions : 
“ How then have the higher forms 
of organisation come out of the sim- 
pler ? How do the primary values 
of our experience come to bo? How 
again does life, consciousnoss and self- 
consciousness emerge ? And, how, 
above all, has true saintliness, the 
smokeless flame of holiness and love, 
manifested itself in this world, sancti- 
fying eveiything by its touch and 
compelling the reverence of even the 
most prosaic of men ? If the uni- 
verse were rmly what it appears to 
our superficial view — a lifeless, uncon- 
scious mechanical force at the physi- 
cal level, and a ghastly unrighteous 
gladiatorial show at the biological 
level — how have these expressions of 
intelligence and urges of nobler pas- 
sions been possible in it ? how, as the 
crowning achievement of its evolu- 
tionary process, has it producerl the 
saintly type in whose life the laws of 
struggle and survival are all reversed 
and replaced by those of purity, love 
and self-sacrifice ?” No, exclaims the 
still small voice of faith in man, the 
universe which unfolds all these 
potentialities cannot in its essence be 
something Mess’ than these. To con- 
ceive of it, therefore, in terras of 
goodness, of beauty and above all of 
holiness would be far more correct 
than to interpret it in terms of the 
ooneepts provided by the reductive 
process. If unconscious mechanism and 
brutal struggle are looming large in 
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our superficial view, it is not because 
the universe has no higher strand 
in it, but because our vision is 
limited and does not sec sufficiently 
deep into its nature and its purpose. 
So the man of faith sings with the 
poet : 

For tho’ the giant Ages heave the 
hill 

And break tlie shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their 
will ; 

Tho* world on world in myriad 
myriad roll 

Round us, each with different 
powers. 

And other forms of life than ours, 

AVhat know w'e greater than the 
soul ? 

VII 

And this spirit, which forms the 
innermost essence of ourselves and of 
the universe, no doubt reveals its 
nature in tlie great scriptures of llie 
world, but no where docs it manifest 
itself so gloriously as in the charac- 
ter and personality of the illumined 
sage whose type is described in all 
vividness in the following \erses 
gleaned from the chapters of the 
Bhagavad Gita : 

“When a man puts away all the 
desires of his mind, and when his 
spirit finds comfort in itself — then is 
he called a man of steadfast wisdom. 
He who is not perturbed in mind hy 
adversity and who has no eagerness 
amidst jwosperity, he from whom 
desire, fear and anger have fallen 
away — he is called a sage of firm 
understanding. He who has no 
attacliinents on any side, and who 
does not rejoice or hate when he ob- 
tains good or evil, — his wisdom is 
firmly set. The objects of sense fall 
s-^’ay from the embodied soul when it 


ceases to feed on them, but the taste 
for them is left behind. Even the 
taste falls away when the Supreme is 
seen. The man into whom all desires 
enter as the waters enter into the sea, 
which, though ever filled, remains 
within its bounds—such a man at- 
tains to peace, and not he who hugs 
his desires. 

“ Thinking of Him, at one with 
Him, abiding in Him, and delighting 
solely in Him, the sages reach a state 
from which there is no return, their 
sins being dispelled by their know'- 
Icdge. Sages look upon all alike — 
w'hetlier it be a learned and lowly 
Brahman or a cow' or an elephant or 
even a dog or an outcaste. Those 
wimse minds arc thus set on equality 
liavo even here overcome their being. 
God is pure, and is the same in all, 
therefore arc they established in God, 
He who know^s God, and is established 
in Him, he who is undcluded and is 
firm of mind — he neither joys at wiiat 
is pleasant nor is vexed at what is un- 
pleasant. His soul being unattached 
to external objects, he finds the hap- 
piness that is ill himself ; he is in 
union with Goti, and he enjoys un- 
dying bliss. The Yogin who is hap- 
py within, who rejoices wuthin, and 
who is illumined wuthin becomes 
divine, and attains to the beatitude 
of God. Those whose sins arc des- 
troyed and whose doubts arc remov- 
ed, w’hose minds are disciplined and 
who rejoice in the good of all beings — 
such holy men attain to the beatitude 
of God. Those who are free from 
desire and anger, and who have sub- 
ilucd their minds and realised them- 
selves — around such austere men lies 
the l)eatitiide of God. 

“ He who never hates any being 
and is kindly and compassionate, wdio 
is free from the feeling of ‘ I ^ and 
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^ Mine \ and who looks upon plea- 
sure and pain alike, and lias for- 
bearance; he who is ever content and 
is steady in contemplation, who is 
self-restrained and is of firm convic- 
tion, and who has consecrated his 
mind and understanding to Me — dear 
to Me is the man thus devoted. He 
by whom the world is not harassed 
and who is not harassed by the world, 
he who is free from joy and anger, 
fear and anxiety — he is dear to Me. 
lie who has no wants, who is pure 
and prompt, unconcerned and un- 
troubled, and who is selfless in all his 
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enterprises — dear to Me is the man 
who is thus devoted to Me. He who 
neither joys nor hates, neither grieves 
nor wants, and who has renounced 
both good and evil — dear to me is the 
man who is thus devoted. He who is 
alike to foe and friend and through 
good and ill repute, who is alike in 
cold and heat and in pleasure and 
pain, who is free from attachments ; 
he who is alike in praise and dis- 
praise, who is silent and satisfied with 
whatever he has, who has no home 
and is firm of mind — dear to Me is 
the man thus devoted.^’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, otherwise known as the Holy Mother, was llic consort of 
Sri Ramakrifilina. She was wife and mm at the same time. Tliough posscsised of greai. 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped like a veritable goddess by the <ievotces 
of the Master, she W’as always simple and imsophislicatcd in her life and ways of thougla. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modern India, the reader will get intimal*; 


glimpses of a glorious t^'pe of womanhood 
every-day life.] 

S NE day asked the Mother, 
“Mother, how shall I lead 
my life ? ” 

Mother : Do just as you are doing 
now. Pray to God sincerely. Always 
keep Him in your mind. 

Disciple : Mother, I become fright- 
ened to see even great souls falling 
from the ideal. 

Mother : If you constantly live 
in the atmosphere of enjoyments, the 
objects of enjoyment will naturally 
come to you. My child, don’t look 
at objects of temptation — not even 
at their representations in wood. 
Don’t go near them. 

Disciple: Man cannot do any- 
thing. He, our inner guide, gives us 
the inspire r ion of work. 

Mother : Yes, it is true that we 
are like puppets and He has the string 


through the littlr ads and simple talks ii 

in His hand. But arc we conscious 
of it ? Infatuated by our vanity, 
we think that we arc doing every- 
thing. We do not at all depend upon 
God. He who depends upon God is 
saved from all troubles by His 
grace. 

Referring to a Swami, t)ic Motlior 
said. “ Sri Ramakrishna used to warn 
the spiritual i)eoplc by saying, *0 
holy man, be always alert and care- 
ful. A holy man must be always 
vigilant. He must always be careful. 
He walks on a slippery road, and 
one who does so must alw^ays walk on 
his toes. Is it an easy thing to be a 
monk? Ho must never look at objects 
of temptation. While walking, he 
must fix his eyes on his big toe. 
The ochre robe of a monk protects 
him always, like the collar of a dog. 
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Nobody can injure him. The San- 
nyasin has before him the public 
road. Everyone makes way for him. 

It is the natural tendency of mind 
to run after evil things. It refuses 
to think of noble ideas. Many years 
ago, I used to meditate regularly at 
three o^clock in the morning. One 
day I did not feel well, and through 
sheer laziness did not practise medi- 
tation. For this reason I neglected 
meditation for some days. Tliereforc 
one must liavc tremendous sincerity 
and make unrelenting efforts to do 
good things. While I was staying in 
the Nahabat at Dakshineswar, I 
would at night look at the reflection 
of the moon in the calm water of the 
Ganges, and would weep and pray 
to God, ' 0 God, there arc dark spots 
even in the moon. May there be no 
stain in my mind. ’ While I was 
staying in the Nahabat, Sri Rama- 
krishna forbade even Ramlal* to 
come to me. He was such a near 
relative of mine ; but now I appear 
before everybody and speak to all. 

You arc a young man of Calcutta. 
You could easily have married and 
enjoyed the world if you had so 
desired, but once you have renounced 
those things why should you turn 
yo\u' mind again towards them ? Why 
do you eat tl\o sputum after throwing 
it on the ground 1 ” 

Disciple: Is it. Mother, desirable 
to practise posture and brcatliing 
exercises ? 

^lother: One gets psychic powers 
from them, and these powers deviate 
one from the path of truth. 

Disciple: Is it desirable for a 

nionk to visit holy places ? 

*Hamla] was a nephew of Sri Hama- 
krishna. 
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Mother : If the mind be peace- 
ful at one place, then what is the 
necessity of pilgrimage ? 

Diseiplc : 1 cannot meditate, 

Mother. Please awaken my Kunda- 
lini. 

Mother : Oh yes, the Kundalini 
will no doubt be awakened. Practise 
a little meditation and Japa, and 
you will feel it. Can one ever awaken 
the Kundalini without any effort ? 
Practise meditation and .Tapa, and 
you will feel the result. While 
practising meditation, your mind 
will be so concentrated on the ideal 
that you will never care to give up 
the meditation. But if any day the 
mind refuses to meditate, you need 
not force it to do so. Simply salute 
the T.ord and then do your other 
duties. But you will find that on 
some days meditation becomes 
spontaneous. 

» « « 

Disciple : ^Mother, why can’t I 
control my mind ? When I try to 
think of God, the mind is distracted 
by so many objects. 

Mother : If by objects you mean 
money, wife or children, then no 
doubt it is bad. But it is quite natu- 
ral for the mind to remember our 
various works and duties. If you 
cannot meditate, practise .Tapa. 
One gets realisation by simply re- 
peating the name of God, as the old 
saying goes. Yes, by mere repetition 
of Ills name, one realises God. If 
you can meditate, well and good ; 
otherwise do not force your mind to 
do so. 

» * * 

Disciple : Is it good to practise 
spiritual disciplines in our monastery 
at Benares, or should one retire into 
complete solitude for that purpose ? 
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Mother : At first one should 
mature the mind by spiritual practices 
in a solitary place like Hrishikesh. 
Then when the mind has become 
pure and strong, wherever one lives 
or whatever company one keeps, it 
never becomes agitated. A tender 
young plant should be protected by 
putting a hedge around it. But when 
it grows into a tree, neither the cow 
nor the goat can do it any harm. It 
is absolutely nccessaiy to practise 
spiritual disciplines in solitude. 
AVhenever any idea crops up into your 
mind, whenever you want to know 
anything, go to a lonely place, weep 
before the Lord, and pray to Him. 
He, the all-compassionate Ood, will 
remove the impurities of your mind, 
destroy all your difficulties and ex- 
plain everything to you. 

Disciple : I have no power to 
practise disciplines. I have taken 
shelter at your feet. May your will 
be fulfilled. 

At this the Mother with folded 
hands began to pray to Sri Rama- 
krishna, “ 0 Lord, give him the 
power to preserve his monastic vows.^’ 
Continuing the Mother said, “He 
is looking after you. Why should 
you fear anything ? Always do Sri 
Ramakrishna's work and also prac- 
tise meditation and prayer. It is 
desirable to be engaged in activities. 
That keei)s away useless thoughts 
from our mind. If you arc always 
alone without any work, then you 
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give idle thoughts the opportunity to 
disturb your mind. 

Disciple : Where and how should 
one practise spiritual exercises ? 

Mother : Why, Benares is the 
best place for you. Spiritual exer- 
cises mean to constantly remember 
the lotus feet of God and devote the 
mind to thoughts of Him. Always 
repeat Ilis name. 

Disciple : What is the use of mere 
rei)ctition of name unless one 
has devotion for God ? 

Mother : Whether you willingly 
jump into the water or you are pushed 
into it, it is all the same. Your 
cloth will be drenched in cither case. 
Meditate regularly every day. Yonr 
mind is not yet matured. Through 
meditation it will gradually become 
quiet. Always discriminate. If the 
mind goes to any external object, 
think of it as impermanent, and then 
devote yourself to God. Once a man 
was angling. A procession with 
bridegroom and music jmssed by his 
side, but his mind was fixed only on 
the float. 

Disciple : What is the goal of 
life? 

Mother : To realise God and to 
be constantly absorbed in His medi- 
tation. You arc a monk and belong 
to Him. Certainly He is looking 
after you, both here and hereafter. 
Why should you be worried then? 
Is it possible to think of God always? 
Sometimes go out for a little walk, 
and at other times think of Him. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA 

By Dr. P. T. Raju, MA., Ph»D.y Saatrl 

IDr. P. T. Raju is a Professor of Pliilosoplij- in :in Indian University and tlie author 
of “Thought and Reality : Hegelianism and Advaita.” In the following article he gives a 
masterly interpretation of the Doctrim^ of Maya from tlic psvchologif«I. ethical and 
logical points of view, in face of some well-known criticisms. His fiiiLiI condusion in the 
last paragraph about the reason for misconceptions regarding the doctrine of Maya is 
specially noteworthy, and the opponents of the doctrine will lose much of their antagonism 
to it if they keep that in mind.] 


I 

f HJi conception of Maya in 
Advaita philosophy i« «o tech- 
nical and full of iiuancc.s that the 
general mind is apt to inisuiulerstand 
it easily. In ordinary parlance the 
word has so many associations with 
magic, legerdemain, deceit, and 
hallucinations, that the Advaita 
[diilosophy, in spite of its popularity, 
cannot be said to have been rightly 
midcrstood. The conception of !Maya 
lias been strongly attacked continu- 
ously even from the time of Sankara. 
Yet tlic fact that the eoncopt has en- 
tered into the very lives and thoughts 
of people shows llial it has some 
truth which the Indian miiul in- 
stinctively tries to appropriate, 
though even without the riglit under- 
standing of it. Of late many 
Christian writers have eririeised it ; 
hut no ardent student of Advaita can 
fail to notice their mifcunderstaiuling. 
They have been criticising Sankara 
fur holding a view which ho did not 
hold. To a large extent their fault 
due to their allowing themselves to 
he guided by certain current adverse 
iiotions of Advaita set afloat by the 
rival schools of Vedanta. 

A very common misunderstanding 
t>f the doctrine of Maya is that it 
leaches tliat the world is a mere illii- 
a shadow or a dream that has 


no substantiality. Therefore, it is 
said, the Hindu is in general other- 
worldly, apologetic of his existence, 
pessiniislic in his outlook, and ^\ith- 
out zest for life. It is also .said tlial 
the A<lvaita system has no ethical 
sigiiiiicance, because morality has 
moaning only in this world, but 
Advaita declares this to be a passing 
siradow. But the criticism is based 
on the populjir conception of the 
word Maya. Advaita does not teach 
the shadowy nature of this world, 
nor that we should be sorry for our 
bjrth here. It teaches nnuncialion 
not to the brute who has no exiRTi- 
cnce of the values which this world 
has to offer, but to one who has 
already the experience of them. Re- 
nunciation is preached to the latter 
just to remind him that tlie values 
of the world are not the highest, that 
there is something higher. The high- 
er can be realised only when the 
mind is detached from the lower. 
These values are not physical objects 
or curios which man can collect and 
keep for himself even while collect- 
ing the better and costlier one. They 
refer to the depths of experience, the 
greater depths unreachable if man 
wants to Im? in contact with the lesser 
ones. Yet man cannot reach the 
greater ilepths without passing 
through (he lesser ones. This aspci't 
of the Advaita philosophy oi life is 
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not specifically treated, because such 
treatment was not required as it was 
already taught in the doctrine of 
Adhikara or desert, and that of the 
four Asmmm or stages of life. Only 
those should renounce who arc not 
attracted by the things of the world. 
But in whom can such an attitude to 
the world be produced ? Not in the 
boy whom the bright and the brilliant 
colours of the world, its strong tastes, 
and loud noises attract, not in the 
youth who is moved by the sweet 
smells of flowers and the beautiful 
looks of woiiicii, not even in the house- 
holder with his cares and anxieties 
about the present and future of the 
family. That is why it is veciuircd 
of every man tliat he should pass 
through the four stages of life. He 
should at first load the student’s life 
by the end of which term his intellect 
will have been sufficiently developed 
to guide him in his later stages. Then 
he becomes a householder in which 
stage he experiences all that is to be 
experienced in this world, enjoys all 
the values which this world contains. 
Next he goes to the forest and be- 
comes a forest-dweller. The solitude 
of the forest enables him to co-ordi- 
nate all his experiences, brood over 
them, assign each its value, and exa- 
mine his own mind to find out 
whether there is anything slill in this 
world towards which it is ])arlicularly 
bent, and without which he feels that 
his life is incomplete. Then, after 
much thinking and self-examination, 
w'hen he succeeds in co-ordinating his 
intellect, emotion, volition, and in- 
stinct, he makes tlie great resolution 
to renounce and enter the stage of 
Sannyasa. This renunciation should 
not be felt is something great by him, 
for he is to renounce a world which 
}ias nothing in particular to offer 


him. If a man really feels that he 
has done a great thing by renouncing, 
we should say, he is not fit for San- 
nyasa. Wc hear in the histories of 
great saints that rich and beautiful 
ladies who offered themselves to them 
were not rebuked as seducers, but 
were simi)ly answered by the saints 
that they did not want them as the 
pleasures offered did not attract them. 

When so much is expected of the 
man who is to follow the Advaitic 
ideal of life, it is unfair and unrea- 
sonable to say that it has no ethical 
significance. The forest-dweller’s 
stage is intended for the complefe 
co-ordination of volitions, emotions, 
instinct and intellect, and such co- 
ordiujition is possible only in a man 
who is liighly virtuous. The realisa- 
fion of Brahman is not possible for 
tlie immoral. One deserves initia- 
tion into the knowledge of Brahman 
only when one acquires ^amn or 
ti+aiiquility, DamiU or self-restraint. 
Titiksha or forbearance, and sucli 
other (qualities. Of course, morality 
is subservient to the realisation of 
Brahman or the religious life. The 
moral law, for Advaita, cannot bo 
its own justification. No Categorical 
Imperative, which is an absolute de- 
mand of morality, is recognised. 
Kant, who formulated thi.s impera- 
tive, has often been criticised a.'? 
giving mere form without content, 
for what precisely that Categorical 
Imperative demands could not be 
determined. Morality is inherently 
relative, and cannot be tin* basis of 
an absolutist philosophy. Of coiirso 
no aUsolutist j)hilosopliy should run 
counter to the normal demands. And 
Advaita eertainly does iH)t i)rcach 
against them ; on the other hand, it 
requires the strictest observance of 
them. 
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II 

Thus the doctrine of Maya docs 
not preach either immorality or even 
indifference to morality. On the 
contrary, because Advaita demands 
perfection of mind, Maya also, as an 
essential aspect of Advaita, demands 
it. It is of course not a concept 
directly based upon ethics. Yet it is 
a concept based upon the actual 
course of life. In life it signifies the 
alogical nature of its process or 
creativity. Apart from absolutistic 
considerations, the problem of the 
relation and interaction between the 
ideal and the actual in life requires 
that concept. Even in Aristotle we 
road that the ideal acts as an attrac- 
livo force on the actual. The 
fluestion here arises, how can the 
ideal, if it is merely a mental crea- 
tion or projection, act on the actual ? 
And if the ideal too is actual, where 
does the need for the aetualisation of 
the ideal or the realisation of it arise ? 
The only satisfactoiy answer seems 
to be that tlic ideal is actual at a 
different level of reality or depth of 
being, that both are continuous or 
related, and that, for the agent con- 
cerned, the ideal is not actual, 
because it is actual at a higher level. 
This relation is therefore alogical. 
For logical relations hold only be- 
tween actualities of the same level. 
Besides, there is another important 
point to note. When the ideal is 
actualised, the actual of the agent 
must have been altered, and so must 
have ceased to exist. The realisa- 
tion of the ideal is the realisation of 
a new form, and the new foiTu cannot 
retain the old form as such, and so 
throws it out of existence. That is, 
at the level of the higher, the lower 
fis such must cease to exist. It is 
U 


important to note that this existence 
refers to forms, and that, according 
to Sankara, it is forms that come and 
go out of existence. Sanicara's in 
(liatincfly an idealism without ideas, 
and those who compare him to Plato 
should take note of this fundamental 
difference, for Platons is undoubtedly 
an idealism of the ideas. Sankara 
recognises no eternal univcrsals, and 
his Absolute is not a system or an 
identity in difference of these uni- 
versals. Now, though we speak of 
the realisation of the ideal or the 
actualising of it, for the agent it is 
the realisation of what is already 
existing at a different level. From 
his point of view such realisation is 
in truth the transporting of himself 
from the lower to the higher level. 
The higher is not felt by him as his 
creation, hut as an objective fact 
already existing and awaiting recog- 
nition. These levels of reality are 
not produced by the agent, and if we 
confine ourselves to moral experience, 
the transportation from one level to 
another is really a change in the 
outlook of the agent, a change of 
standpoint whicli gives an altered 
picture of tlie universe. After this 
change, the agent cannot but wonder 
why ho had been regarding the uni- 
verse differently. He feels like one 
who has newly learnt the apprecia- 
tion of music, who begins to see 
some positive quality in what once 
used to bo a mere combination of 
notes. The agent then cannot say 
that his old experience was unreal, 
for it was actually felt by him ; yet 
ho cannot say that it was real, for 
the real is the new experience. The 
only concept that is adequate to this 
fact is that of Maya. Maya is what 
cannot be dismissed as unreal or 
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merely imaginary, and yet is not the 
real.* 

In the light of the above conside- 
rations we ran see that May^i is a 
concept that pertains to the meta- 
morphoses or transformations in 
human life, where the higher and the 
lower, the ideal and the actual, meet 
and interact. It is a concept expres- 
sive of the feeling of the alogicality 
of the process felt by the agent him- 
self who undergoes the process. If we 
take a spectator point of view, we 
can place these levels one above the 
other, and say that there is between 
them the logical relation of identity 
in difference. But such a point of 
view misses the true significance of 
the process. This is a process of life 
— of a conscious life that is aware of 
its continuity through the different 
levels — which experiences thrills and 
surprises at every change, and along 
with its own transformation finds the 
universe also continually being trans- 
formed. The concept of Maya is 
therefore connotative of an import- 
ant aspect of our life. It has as such 
to be recognised by every system of 
ethics, though it itself is not based 
upon any such .system for the obvi- 
ous reason that morality is relative, 
and v.’hen made absolute becomes 
mental purification and perfection, 
which gradually shades of into, and 
becomes identical with, religion — 
which is the process of life striving 
after the highest ideal. 

Ill 

So far as regards the ethical side of 
Advaita. Sankara has not left any 
definite system of etliics, but if we 


*Maya .1 described also as that which 
cannot be treated as both real and unreal 
at once, because nothing can be both at 
once. 


take his system as a whole and ana- 
lyse it, we cannot fail to notice the 
above import of his concept of Maya, 
There are cognate problems in botli 
logic and metaphysics. Every philo- 
sophy that admits levels of existence, 
whatever their number, cannot but 
accept the doctrine of Maya in one 
form or another. The higher levels 
of reality cannot be treated as pro- 
duced by the agent as he passes 
through them, but as already by im- 
plication present all along. Other- 
wise, how the higher level forms the 
ideal which can act on the lower can- 
not be explained. This admission 
necessitates the admission of the prin- 
ciple of Maya as above shown. 
Again, every absolutism has to give 
l)Iace to this principle at one ])lace or 
another. The crux of absolutism is 
the problem of the relation between 
the finite and the infinite. It treat- 
only the infinite as the \iltimately 
real, and the finite as the phenomenal 
ap])earance, and exhorts the finite to 
realise the infinite. But how can the 
phenomenal world come out of the 
infinite ? If the infinite is the only 
real, then what comes out of it must, 
also be infinite. Spinoza tells us that 
(he phenomenal world is seen only hc- 
eau.so of the finitudo of our intellect. 
Otherwi.se, only the infinite will be 
seen. But on his theory, it is difficult 
to understand how tlie finitude of the 
intellect lias come to exist. For if 
the mind^s finitude is the cau^^c 
of the existence of the phenomenal 
world, we require some other cause 
for the mind's finitude. But the mind 
is equally a part of the phenomenal 
world. Spinoza calls this phenomenal 
appearance an illusion, which im- 
plies that we cannot dismiss the 
phenomenal world as merely imagi- 
nary, and yet cannot treat it as real* 
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And everything that is neitlier real 
nor unreal, as Sankara calls it, is 
Maya. 

If the finite is real and comes out 
of the infinite, then there should be 
jjoinething besides the infinite which 
makes it produce the finite. But 
if so, the infinite would no longer be 
infinite, for it is limited by that other 
entity. But if there is nothing else, 
it is difficult to understand not only 
how the infinite produces the finite, 
but also why the infinite creates at all. 
This problem can be solved only by 
treating the world as not having the 
same reality as that of tlic infinite, 
as not existing at the level of the 
infinite, but only at the lower level. 
Thus we have in our hands what 
Muya means. 

IV 

Even in the philosophy of Kauia- 
mija, this concept has to be admitted, 
though he makes a very ad\’ersc cri- 
ticism of it. He seems to think that, 
by treating the world of Nature and 
finite minds as the body of the 
Absolute, he escapes the difficult}- of 
exi)laining liow the finite comes out 
of the infinite. But the difficulty is 
thereby only |jiished back, and not 
Jsolved, for so long as he makes the 
distinction between the ideal and 
actual states of the body of his 
Absolute or Iswara, the ideal state 
being (he state of perfection and the 
actual l>eing phenomenal, the same 
problem appears in another form, 
namely, why and how does the phe- 
nomenal state come out of the ideal ? 

answer this question, Ramanuja 
postulated an indescribable and in- 
t'xplicable powder called Iswarasakti 
nr Lakshmi who is made to perform 
the same function which Maya does 
in Advaita. The only difference be- 


tween Ramanuja and Sankara seems 
to be that the principle is personified 
and made a fit object of worship and 
devotion by the one, while the other 
leaves it intellectual and impersonal. 
Ramanuja says that the world is real; 
he docs not say that it is Maya, i.a., 
it is neither real nor unreal. But even 
then, if the world is to be related to 
the ideal and the relation logically 
understood, the lielp of a concept 
identical in essence with Maya has 
to be sought. 

Even in Hegel, who is often com- 
pared to Ramanuja, we find the need 
felt for the concept of illusion. Hegel 
calls it Tauschung, The Absolute, 
Hegel tells us, is eternally perfect, 
and as such is the Good eternally 
realised. Yet the Absolute is the 
all-inclusive whole outside which 
nothing exists. Thus just as Rama- 
nuja’s Iswara includes the finite 
world as its own body, Hegel’s Abso- 
lute in an identity of the manifold 
of the i)hen()menal world. Though 
the theory that the relation between 
the finite and the infinite is identity 
in cliffcience is associated in Indian 
philosoi)hy particularly with the 
names of Asmarathya, Bhaskara, and 
Vallabha, even in Ramanuja we find 
a, view closely connected with it. 
Hegel then is faced with the question, 
how, if the Absolute is eternally per- 
fect and good and includes every 
thing, arc we account for the 
presence of evil and the continual 
strife for the realisation of the good? 
Hegel answers that the good is 
eternal and eternally accomplished, 
and the evil and the strife are due to 
am illusion. It is illusion that makes 
us see evil. This admission shows 
that no absolutist philosophy can 
dispense with concept of Maya. 
For, otherwise, if the evil is real. 
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and if the Absolute is to be cons- 
tructed out of evil, which is the 
phenomenal world, by making it a 
harmony, the Absolute would be a 
far-off divine event and not an 
eternally accomplished faeijb. 

Coming to a very recent absolutist, 
F. H. Bradley, we find our view still 
holding true. Bradley proves that 
nothing finite can be self-consistent 
and real, for the real is always an 
individual that can exist by itself, 
whereas the finite cannot be self- 
dependent. It therefore depends for 
its existence upon something else, 
namely, the Absolute, which is self- 
consistent and therefore real. But 
then the question is raised, wliy and 
how, if the Absolute is the only real, 
the finite appears at all. Bradley 
answers that somehov : — and we 
cannot understand how — the appear- 
ances come out of the Absolute and 
are absorbed into it. But docs this 
absorption constitute the Absolute ? 
No, it cannot. The Absolute is 
eternal and is an eternal implication 
of our finite consciousne.ss, be it, 
in logic or ethics. Then arc wc to 
say that the finite is unreal or that 
it is real ? Neither. That is why 
Bradley takes shelter in his so///c- 
hoxoy which shows the alogical nature 
of the process. If this somehow ” 
is treated as a principle, it would be 
the same as Maya, 

V 

Further, it is this concept of Maya 
that gives positive significance to 
error and evil. Very often it has 
been mentioned that no monism or 
absolutism can recognise evil as a 
positive r tity. Almost all .systems 
of monism regard evil as really no 
evil, but as so only due to our finite 
point of view. Evil is thus explained 


away. It is said that evil exists only 
because we do not possess the widest 
outlook, only because we do not view 
things sub specie aetemitatis. What 
is evil from a limited point of view 
is good from the unlimited. Hence 
it is .said the universe is good. It is 
against such monisms and theodicies 
that Bradley s sarcastic definition of 
optimism, that the woi’ld is the best 
of all possible worlds where every- 
thing is evil, is directed. Is evil 
merely a privation or absence of the 
good ? Is the ('vil changed into good 
by changing our stand-point ? Can 
pain be changed into pleasure by 
looking at it from the level of the 
Absolute ? The peculiar quality 
of the feeling of pain is different 
from that of pleasure, and pain i^; 
not merely the absence of pleasure. 
Pain is something positive, it is not 
pleasure viewed from a wrong point 
of view. Vet that i)aiii is only ])lca- 
sure viewed from a wrong stand- 
point is iniplii'd by almost all 
monisms. And the root of the dillicuKy 
lies in their attempt to regard the 
Absolute as a whole of those finilcs. 
Thus the good is harmony of these 
evils. These monisms have to treat 
it so, because they want to regard 
the finite as real ; and because evil 
is found in the finite world, the good 
which is the Absolute has to be 
viewed as a system of evils. Evil, 
according to them, is evil only when 
taken in isolation, but when taken 
as an aspect of the whole, it is good. 
But from the other side, evil is only 
the good viewed from the finite level. 
Thus the actual difference between 
evil and the good ceases to exist. 

Jbit the principle of Maya can 
give place to the po.sitivc quality of 
evil. According to it, the Absolute 
is not made of the finites ; the finites 
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are neither real nor unreal for the 
Absolute. Yet they are experienced 
jsomchow by the finite minds in a 
way that cannot be logically under- 
stood. So the experience of evil is 
a positive fact. Of course from the 
eternal point of view evil docs not 
exist, not because the same evil 
appears as pleasure by being viewed 
in a different ligiit, but because evil 
ceases to exist. Evil is a form of 
experience completely different from 
that of the good. One is as positive 
as the other, not the same viewed 
differently. Evil can be given a 
positive significance in Sankara's 
absolutism, because Maya implies the 
])Ositive experience of a hard fact 
which is neither real nor unreal. 

In logic too for the same reason 
error gets a distinctly positive signi- 
ficance in Advaita. The object of 
illusion is not an imaginary idea, and 
also not a thing seen somewdicrc else 
in the past. It is Anirvachanuja or 
inexplicable, which is the same as 
Maya. It is Anirvachaniya or 
Mmja for the reason that it is neither 
real nor unreal nor imaginary. So 
long as an illusion lasts, it is seen as 
an objective fact, a fact which exists 
in front of us. But an object of imagi- 
nation is always known as non-exist- 
ent. Hence the object of illusion can- 
not be treated as unreal like the object 
of imagination. Yet it cannot be 
treated as real, for the real is what 
exists always, and is never cognised 
as non-existent, wdicreas the object 
of illusion is regarded as non-existent 
by the correct cognition. Hence Ad- 
vaita regards the object of illusion as 
a distinct positive entity, and rele- 
gates it to a realm of existence lower 
than the empirical. Similarly the 
empirical world which cannot be real 
like the Absolute is given by the prin- 
16 


real. But the other forms of monism 
both in the East and the West, and 
many realistic systems of India 
regard the object of illusion, like 
evil, as a real object but viewed in a 
wrong place. * Thus the object of 
illusion cannot have a distinctness of 
its own, it cannot be a unique object, 
but an object seen somewhere else, 
and remembered or wrongly seen as 
existing in front. 

Thus consistent and co-ordinate 
treatment of error and evil must be 
based on the doctrine of Maya. In 
Western philosophy many monistic 
writers have emphasised the fact 
that evil, as a hard fact experienced 
in this world, should be given a 
)>osilive nature different from that of 
the good. But the emphasis on the 
object of illusion as a positive entity 
different from the real is not to be met 
w'ith in almost all the idealists of the 
West. It is no answer to say that 
many writers maintain that error 
somehow^ and somewhere belongs to 
reality. For then the object of illu- 
vsion becomes some object which 
exists .somew’hcre else but not in front 
of the agent. The agent sees the 
object in front of him. Thus in 
almost all monisms the tendency in 
ethics seems to be at variance with 
that in logic. But logic and ethics 
are normative sciences, and now 
when it has been rightly recognised 
that any philosophical system is the 
result of a ]>articular method, the 
method followed in both ethics and 
logic should be the same if they arc 
ciplc of Maya a distinctly positive 
character by not regarding it as un- 

♦Both the Akhyati and the Anyatha- 
khyaii theories are akin in this respect. 
Against the Asatkhati theory the objection 
is rightly urged, how a non-existent thing 
can be perceived in front. 
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to fonn parts of one system of phi- 
loRopliy. If evil is recognised as a 
positive entity, error also should be 
so recognised. Such recognition is 
possible in any idealism only on the 
basis of Maya. In Western philoso- 
phy sonic contcmporaiy realists, 
especially of the American school, 
treat error as positive, and regard 
the object of illusion as subsistent, 
though not as existent ; but thej^ arc 
realists and pluralist^, and a consi- 
deration of their doctrine leads to an 
examination of pluralism and realism, 
which cannot be attemjitcd here. 
Yet wc can say this mucli that the 
distinction between subsistence and 
existence docs not hold, for so long as 
the illusion lasts, its object is seen to 
exist, and the difference between sub- 
sistence and existence cannot be made 
in it. Besides, bare pluralism is a 
theoiy long ago refuted, and it has 
value only as a critic of the extrava- 
gances of monism. In the history of 
philosophy greater constructive efforts 
lie towards the turning of pluralisms 
into monisms, and pluralisms gener- 
ally begin as reactions against one- 
sided monisms. 

Again, tlic desire to treat the world 
as positive lies at the loot of the 
Advaita conception of A 'jmna or the 
principle of Ignorance. Ajnana may 
be wrongly understood as absence of 
knowledge. The nature of Ajfinna is 
‘ I do not know \ it is best experienc- 
ed in deep sleep. This Ajnana, w’hich 
is treated as the world cause from 
the subjective side, is ignorance in 
general. In our conscious moments 
the ignorance of a particular thing, 
say of a pen, implies the knowledge 
of some other particular thing. That 
is, a particu. ir cognition, for instance 
of a pencil, must be at the basis of 
particular absense of cognition, say, 


of a pen. But ignorance that is 
universal cannot be treated as the 
absence of particular cognitions. 
For if it were so, universal ignorance 
must be the absence of every cogni- 
tion, but after deep sleep we say 
that we are sure of having no cog- 
nition, which surity is impossible 
without some form of knowledge. 
Hence, Ajnana is not mere absence 
of cognition, but a distinct and posi- 
tive entity cognised as such. So the 
interpretation of Advaita as saying 
that this world is nothing is due to 
not noticing this nuance in the mean- 
ing of Ajnana, And Ajnana is the 
.same as Maya only considered from 
the subjective side. 

VI 

Mar/a again saves the eternal 
perfection of the Absolute in Advaita. 
Its object, as said above, is neither 
real nor unreal. Though as not un- 
real it is an object of experience, as 
not real it can never affect the real 
which is the Absolute. And just as 
in ordinary illusion, when it is detect- 
ed we feel that the true object has 
all along been there even during the 
lime of illusion, the concept of Maya 
implies and safeguards the eternal 
presence of the Absolute in its pci fec- 
tion. If its object were to be real, 
tlie Absolute could be obtained only 
by including the real. But as illu- 
sions arc continuously being 
experienced, the Absolute would have 
to be treated as continually growing, 
and not as eternally perfect. But the 
Absolute is eternally perfect, and only 
as eternally perfect is it the implica- 
tion of our finite consciousness. 

Hence the object of illusion has to be 
treated as not real. The view that 
error contributes to truth does not 
mean that error becomes part and 
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parcel of truth, that all erroneous 
judgments are somehow mclucled in 
the system of truth, but that error 
leads to truth or helps its discovery. 
Now, just as the object of illusion does 
not become part of the empirical world 
and implies even during its own life 
the presence of the empirical world, 
the empirical world as the object of 
Maya does not become part of the 
Absolute and im])lics its eternal pre- 
sence as its own basis. 

VII 

There is a tendency among some 
metaphysicians of the West to inter- 
pret the objects of Maya as objects 
of fancy or jihantasy. These objects 
are sometimes called essences ; they 
are the forms of existence. Existence 
is the real with which we arc in con- 
tact in our practical life ; but the 
forms have no exist(*nce. These 
essences arc the same whether in real 
existence or in illusion or in imagina- 
tion. Apart from the question of the 
tenability of the view, it cannot be 
correct interpretation of the Advaita 
(loctrinc, according to which the ob- 
jects of imagination possess only 
Tiichimaita. They are not the ob- 
jects of Maya which possess ZVuff- 
bliasih'dsatta or the existence of the 
appearance of e.xistcnee, and Vyara- 
hdrikdmita or the existence necessary 
for our actions. The objects of Maya 
must be c.xperiencrd Jis existent, 
though regarded as not real. Tluil is 
'"hy they are regarded as not unreal 
idso. Further, the view examined 
^oparales form from existence, which 
wcates a nun\ber of difficulties. It is 
iml mere existence for which we live 
ill this world, but for the forms ; 
‘lud if the forms of imagination are 
the same as the forms of existence, 


there need be no real strife for the 
possession of the latter. 

VIII 

When all that has been said is 
thoughtfully considered, it becomes 
easy to understand why the concept 
of Maya is so often misunderstood, 
and the word llipj)aiitly used. The 
word is highly technical and full of 
nuances. Its peeuliarily lies in, and 
the difficulty of understanding it is 
due to, its connoting something which 
is neither real or unreal. The author 
of Xyayamrtn (|uostions the Advaitin 
how a thing which is not real can fail 
to be unreal. The word unreal is of 
course aiiibiguous. It is commonly 
used to denote both the imaginary 
and the illusory. But there is differ- 
cjice between the two. In spite of the 
eommon usage, which is often loose 
and ambiguous, philosophy which has 
to be logical should distinguish 
between the two. The unreal is that 
wliich is experienced as non-existent. 
Btit tlie critic of Advaita overlooks 
the fact that the object of illnsioii is 
an object of iKTceplion, and .so exist- 
ent though only for the time being, 
wc are never afraid of tlie imaginary, 
.snake however p(>isonous. But the 
illusory snake tcrrilics us. So our 
experience of illusion is of a different 
kind from that of the unreal. The 
impact of a world not ourselves, witli 
the imi>licd hopes and fears, joys and 
anxieties, are absent in the merely 
imaginary, but present in the illu- 
sory. Again, this concept is not to 
be confused with the view mostly 
found in Western idealisms that error 
Is and is not truth ; that is, error is 
irutli in its element, l)iit is not truth 
when taken in isolation. For Maya 
is neither real nor unreal. It is a 
unique fact which has to be recognised 
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as such, though as distinct from, and 
as having its basis in, the real. The 
concept of Maya applies only to the 
forms of existence ; for the whole 
phenomenal world, according to 
Advaita, consists of forms and names. 
And these forms, because they are 
actually perceived, arc not unreal ; 
yet, as they are different from their 


truth which is the Absolute and on 
which they depend for their existence, 
they are not real. The temporal 
world of forms presupposes the Abso- 
lute as its eternal basis. And with 
reference to this eternal basis, the 
temporal world is Mai/a, - which is 
neither real nor unreal. 


A TALE 

(WRITTEN ON MOTHERS’ DAY » IN GENEVA) 

By Jean Herbert. 

[Monsieur Jean Herhort of the Lragur of Nations is a lovrr of India and her 
culture. He is at i)rcsent traiishiting Swami Vivekananda’s works into French, and has 
already published the translation of Jnana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga and 
three other lectures.] 


® NCE upon a time, there was an 
old mother, loving and wise, 
who had shared with her many child- 
ren the best of all she had. ^Material 
riches were scanty in her house, but 
she gave them many, rare and preci- 
ous gifts, — courage, independance, 
intelligence, ambition, strength, rea- 
son, spirituality. 

A day came wlien the children 
thought themselves grown up, and 
decided to live on tlieir own, away 
from their mother. And the pliysi- 
cal separation soon grew into some- 
thing deeper. Wliilc they used 
many of the powers which they luul 
received, they forgot many of the 
lessons which they had been taught. 
Spirituality went, then etliics, then 
brotherly love, and many other trea- 
sures. 

The children began to forget that 
they w’cre all one family, tliey saw 
themselves as so many different indi- 
viduals, so many rival units, and they 
began to qu- rrel and to fight. 

When they thought of their mother, 
they would often deny and despise 


her. What use could the old woman 
be in their new world, in what seemed 
to them the only real world ? She 
was not uj)-to-date, she was hoi)o- 
lessly handicapped in the struggle for 
life, she spent lior time in prayer and 
meditation, treasuring old obsolete 
thoughts and ideas. When they trierl 
to drag her into the mad whirl and 
make her “ enjoy life ”, she would nod 
gently and reply, “ 1 am too old now 
to play with dolls.” And when one or 
anotlier of the children came and 
struck and robbe<I her, she would not 
hit back, as any sensible modern 
iierson would, but she just blessed 
them. Indeed the old lady was past 
all hope ! 

And so the cliildren went on with 
their mad games. They amassed 
wealth and lost it again. They 
amassed knowledge and used it for 
flestroying their brothers. Many ol 
them wx*rc killed in fratricidal wars, 
and many were maimed. Ko much so 
that fear began to enter into them. 
The most clearsighted realised that 
they were heading for wholesale dcs- 
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traction, and that the wonderful in- 
ventions and innovations into which 
they had put all their effort and all 
their cleverness might soon fall upon 
them and crush tlieiii. 

And some of them began to think 
again of the old mother and of those 
long-dcspiscd treasures which she had 
been keeping for them all the while. 
And they started to wonder whether 
after all it w^as not she who could save 
them, whether it was not she who held 
the great secret, the jn’ccious 
“ sesame to truth and to real hap- 
piness. 

And when they huikcd into her 
face, they saw her eyes beaming with 


love as if she said : Yes, you arc still 
my children, even though you forgot 
it. I have a nice hot meal waiting for 
you, and nice clean sheets in your 
beds. During all your games, all 
your playing and romping, you have 
grown strong, you have made many 
beautiful and useful things which I 
never had in the house. But you 
don’t know how to use them. Come 
to mo, all you little AVestern nations, 
come to old Mother India, and I shall 
teach you how all your great dis- 
coveries can be used for the good of 
us all, and you need no lunger live 
in fear and trembling. 


SUFFERING AND GRACE 

Ihj It, liamakrishnanf MA.j L,T, 

[In tliis arlii-lo Mr. Kaniakrislman throws much light on llio i>iobJcni of evil and 
KuHcring in lifo.l 


fn HE ancient seers have aflirined 
in unmistakable terms that 
out of joy was this world born, that in 
joy does it exist, and that unto joy 
will it return. But in spite of this 
dear assurance of wise men, wc, who 
arc ordinary mortals, I'cel that human 
life is a prolonged agony. Tliis earth 
of ours seems to us to be a sorry 
planet, and wc are, as it- were, in a 
vale of tears. Life on earth is a soh, 
^igh, 11 moan. We come into the 
'vorld wcci)ing, and depart from here 
"ailing. Man is hut a pendulum be- 
tween a tear anti a smile. Laughter 
and mirth, poetry and song arc rare 
tJoimiiodities indeed. As the poet says, 
uiir sweetest songs are those that tell 
J^addest thought ; wc look before 
and after, and inne for what is not. 
Utiiiger and disease, l)overty and 
^ eath are familiar sights to us. 


Earthquake^ and wars arc only the 
))igger brothers to the thousand minor 
calamities that worry us at every stop 
of our march through life. AVidows 
and orphans, beggars and paupers 
make us feel tliat the earth is a hell. 
It is misery tliat is our constant com- 
i)anion. A\’e arc eternally wedded to 
sorrow. 

Some of our miseries, of course, 
are of our own making, but a good 
many eoine to us unsought and quite 
unexpectedly. \\'e arc often unable 
to explain the Ikuv and why of 
happenings. A millionaire is hurled 
into poverty in no time, and an young 
man of brilliant promise is snatched 
from our midst by the cruel hand of 
death. To many of us life is a 
burden which we would willingly 
cast away, had wc the power. But 
who knows to what fresh miseries 
death is the door ? 
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The regarding of human life as a 
great misery is not a fancy of dis- 
eased brains, nor merely the convic- 
tion of weaklings, 3)cssimists and 
failures in life. It would seem to have 
Jioary sanction behind it. It was 
tlic sight of human misery that drove 
the Buddlia to seek for light, and the 
tenets of Buddhism centre round the 
fact of earthly life being a misery. 
The Gila declares that this worldly 
existence is evanescent and unhappy. 
It is a common experience to find 
even in those who arc blessed with 
all the so-called good things of life — 
money, honour, success — a deep 
undercurrent of melancholy. In 
most of us a feeling of heaviness is 
always deep-seated. 

It is also a strange fact, but never- 
theless true, that as we advance in 
civilisation, our miseries increase 
rather than decrease. As our tastes 
become finer, our sorrows become 
sharper. As our desires multiply, 
dissatisfaction assails us in a hundred 
new ways. To the primitive man, 
perhaps, the origin and the end of 
sorrow lay in hunger and physical 
disease. But we who arc cultured 
are easily affected by factors like 
fame, honour, social i)osition, status, 
l)ublic aj)preciation. As we grow 
intellectually vaster and mentally 
keener, we are only creating more 
gateways for the use of that artful 
invader on our peace and liai)piness 
— discontent. 

Nor is this passage from sorrow to 
sorrow, tliis almost ceaseless subjec- 
tion to melancholy, the sole mono- 
poly of the common run of humanity. 
Wc find from the study of history 
and biography, that sonic of the 
most giftcu men and women down the 
ages, persons whom now wc adore in 
temples as beacon-lights to huma- 
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nity, have had their own share of 
acute suffering and misery. Philo- 
sophers, wise men and devotees who 
lived and walked with God, and on 
whom divine grace must naturally 
have been showered in abundance 
have been subjected to great suffer- 
ing. Jesus Christ was tlie vciy son 
of God, and yet only a crucifixion 
was in store for him. Joan of Arc is 
now revered as a saint, and yet the 
reward she had for her great task of 
national regeneration was being 
thrown into the fire. And the 
numbers are legion of honest men 
and women who have had to ascend 
the gallows for the crime of offending 
the Stale or the Church by trying 
to stick to their deeply and honestly 
felt convictions. I?aina, the imper- 
sonation of all that is noble and 
good, was exiled to tlie forest. The 
Pandavas who were tlic bosom 
friends of Lord iu*iphna had to sufhM* 
similarly. Harisehandra had to 
suffer fur his devotion to trutli. Our 
Puramis conlain numerous reference^ 
lo virtue and goodness being victi- 
mised by whal seems to us a perverse 
destiny. Mankind has often hmi 
slow to recognise and api)laud true 
wortli. Xo ])ro]>het has been lionour- 
ed ill his own time, says the proverh. 
Kceent exjimples also show that 
sullcring is. almost an incvital)lc 
adjunct to greatness. Many incident: 
in Swami Vivekanandids life, fer 
instance, fill us with a sense ol 
bewilderment. This man who >'a'j 
gifted tlirough and through, ami wa^ 
destined to make history in many a 
department of national life, this 
saint who was a shining cxaini»le ef 
practical wisdom, and a past master 
in tlie art of meditation, this scer 
and propliet who was a man with 
mission, who heralded a new era 
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in higher international relations, and 
whose labours are bearing richer and 
richer fruit in our own generation — 
this son of God was not exempt 
from the trials and hardships to which 
common men are exposed. He had 
to taste direst poverty, and on his 
young shoulders fell the huge burden 
of maintaining a fairly large family 
used to affluence and decent comfort. 
And apart from the physical incon- 
venience which this poverty brought 
him, he was also subjected to painful 
searchings of the heart and storms 
in the regions of the soul. Again 
wiion he went to America and opened 
the eyes of the West to the glory of 
Eastern wisdom, when he acciuircd 
world-fame and wide recognition, 
just at a time when one would feel 
that divine grace was descending on 
him in profusion, he was often the 
victim of vile misrepresentation and 
base calumny, and vested interests 
even spread false rumours question- 
ing the moral strength of this Suka- 
deva among men. It is beyond the 
Iioiiit we discuss here that Swaini 
Vivekananda was not alYceted by 
such a miscliievous campaign, but 
liis cause was only strengthened by 
siicli a mischievous eompaign, but 
anyhow it is mystifying why at all 
in a world ordered by a wise Provi- 
dence, a Prophet whose life is a 
poem of self-sacrificing service should 
have been the target of foul abuse 
flnd malicious propaganda. 

This naturally sets us thinking. 
This paradox of even gifted nuai not 
being free from the afflictions attend- 
ant upon ordinary lives needs to be 
explained. 

Calm thinking will show that, as 
already hinted, what we consider to 
suffering may not appear to the 
g^'eat ones in the same light. We 


may pity Jesus for the crucifixion, 
but to liini it was the logical ful- 
filment of a life of resignation unto 
the Divine Will. If lie had trembled 
before the cross, the words, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do !' would not have 
escaped from his lips. Moreover, 
suffering, far from being a negation 
of divine grace, is often the proof 
of it. In the case of the. great ones 
whose character has been perfected, 
suffering serves to set off their golden 
qualities. Suffering in their case is 
the urge to greater manifestation of 
inner worth. It is as if the Lord 
places them in particularly distress- 
ing circumstances only to make them 
effectively bring out the deeper 
graces of their soul, for tlio benefit 
of ordinary men and women. We 
have to S(iueoze the flower in order to 
extract from it its scent. In the 
rai^o of ordinary mortals, suffering is 
a great aid to the perfection of cha- 
racter. ^Misery chisels the angulari- 
ties of our being, and contributes 
effectively to the flawless shaping of 
our character. It is the school where 
wc learn to throw away tlie undesir- 
able elements in our constitution. 
Misery makes us stronger in build 
and chaster in spirit. Above all, 
misery helps us to think perennially 
of God. A divine discontent is the 
basis of philosophical enquiiy. It is 
the feeling of want, the sense of our 
lacking something that is vital, the 
consciousness of our being imperfect 
in some measure, that goads us on 
along the path of progress. It is only 
when there arises a thirst from the 
soul that we ask for a drink divine. 
When we feel that things arc all 
right with us, when wc feel supremely 
happy in the midst of the (perishable) 
things of the universe, we give our- 
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selves up to a feeling of sclf-satisfac- 
tion and false contentment. Such a 
feeling is pernicious to the rlevelop- 
nient of the higher life. 

It is to awaken us from such a 
feeling of pseudo self-sufficiency that 
the Lord sends us now and then re- 
minders in the form of misery. Our 
wealth and our relatives and all the 
things which we consider as parti- 
cularly and solely ours, and on which 
our happiness is based, arc removed 
from us with starting suddenness, and 
we are made to stand friendless, for- 
lorn, poor, — and then our thoughts go 
to the One Being who alone is ours 
for all lime and in all circumstances. 
It is said of Kunti, the mother of the 
Pandavas, that she prayed to the 
Lord to keep her always in the midst 
of suffering, as in suffering alone 
one’s thoughts naturally turns God- 
ward. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
so long as we inhabit the body we 
must i)ay * taxes ’ in the form of dis- 
ease and suffering. The body is com- 
posed of the elements, and being gross, 
it must inevitably be subject to the 
law of growth and decay. 

The story is told of the saint Pava- 
hari Baba that when once he was 
bitten by a cobra, he only said that 
the cobra was a Messenger from the 
Beloved. 'Hiis incident illustrates 
that, to the great ones, suffering too is 
a manifestation of divine grace. It is 
this attitude of regarding misery also 
as a proof of divine grace that has 
to be cultivated by us. Such an atti- 
tude takes away from misery its sharp 
tooth. 

So long as we are in the conditioned 
world we cannot hope to experience 
unalloyed hardiness. Joy and sor- 
row are the oinerse and reverse of the 
same coin, and both have their uses 
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for us. Swami Vivekananda has said 
that in addition to worshipping God 
in his benign aspect, w^e must also 
learn to adore Him in His sterner 
aspect. We take naturally to a God 
wToathed in smiles and ever bestow- 
ing grace on us, but we must also 
w’orship God in terror and death, in 
pestilence and suffering. Not merely 
Vishnu, the Kalyana-Purusha (the 
eternal l^ridegroom) , but also Rudra 
Deva, the Destroyer, — ^ITc whoso 
abode is the burial ground, and who is 
besmeared in ashes and is the symbol 
of complete renunciation — must claim 
our allegiance. Not only Lakshmi, 
the abode of all prosperity, but also 
Kali with her garland of human skulls 
and her waist-chain of severed hands 
must be worshippcfl by us. As Swami 
Vivekananda sang in a moment of 
inspiration. 

Who dares misery love 
And hug the form of Death, 
Danc(» in Destruction’s dance, 
To him the Mother comes. 

The Gita also preaches that the 
man of wisdom must look upon 
misery and happiness with the same 
eye. 

In the light of the foregoing re- 
marks, misery a])pcars to us to be 
really a thing of beauty, at any rate, 
of utility. Ignorant men, when they 
sec a good and honest i^crson in 
trouble, foolishly blame God, and 
doubt if divine wisdom governs the 
universe at all. Many even say that 
God is blind. But who knows the 
purpose behind the misery inflicted 
on an individual ? The child thinks 
that it is put to needless suffering 
when the mother forces unpalatable 
medicines into its system. But siuely 
the mother knows better what is 
good and wholesome for the child. 
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So too, in our case, God, the Mother, 
is the best judge of what is beneficial 
to us. From this point of view, the 
man whom the world regards as 
^ unlucky ’ may not be unlucky at 
all, for his * ill-luck ^ may imper- 
ceptibly help the rapid evolution of 
his soul. Tears may lielp to wash 
away our sins, and sighs and sobs 
may make us purer. 

The way of wisdom, therefore, lies 
in our calmly putting up with seem- 
ingly unpleasant experiences in life 
in the faith that what may be un- 
l)alatablc to the tongue may after 
all be wholesome to the system. 
.Misery is a greater teacher than 
l)Icasure. When once we realise that 


this life of ours is only a passing 
phase, only a gateway to a life be- 
yond, only a means to a noble end, 
we will get the conviction that suf- 
fering is only a smile shrowded in 
frowns. For, the Lord who is our 
base and our goal is i)erfect goodness; 
and when He seems lo beat us, He 
really kisses us lovingly, and His 
angry looks hide a tender and well- 
meaning heart. And when we feel 
that He chides us through misery 
and suffering. He is all the 
while blessing us. Even when 
He i>laces us in the shade, wc arc 
still really basking in the sunshine 
of llis grace. 


THE BUDDHA 
By Prof* Heinrich Zimmer 
(Concluded from last issue) 

I Dr. Zimmer, Professor of Sanskrit in the Heidelberg University, is one of the 
well-known orientalists of Germany. The pit?sent article is a translation from 


German. We are indebted to Dr. V, N 
tion.l 

;T:T,' NLIKE the adepts of other 
religions, the Buddhist is 
always in danger of being misunder- 
stood either as a thinker or as a 
r(‘ligious man. Moreover, he is 
always in danger of getting himself 
entangled in the midst of the smaller 
i^hrinos of his path. This path of 
Buddhism is known as Yoga, but in 
Muitc a different sense from wdiat we 
usually understand by tlic term, for 
Yoga has now taken a special form. 
Yoga in India is itself much older 
than Buddhism, for it traces back its 
origin to the Prc-Aiyan Indian 
traditions. It has many objects, viz., 
ascetic purification, magical supre- 


Sharina. Ph.D., (Ilcidel.) for the transla- 

maey of the individual by gaining 
extraordinary powers, and the rcali- 
s^ation of the Supreme Reality. It 
i.s its function to direct itself always 
to a i)artieular image which is already 
ju’esented before the will, to an image 
of the magic personality into which 
one wants to be transformed, to the 
image of the god into whoso boundless 
domain one longs to enter, to the 
imago of the innermost One that can 
be experienced and that stands 
beyond the shackles of death and 
time, and without any interference 
from outside. Even though the aims 
of Yoga touch the innermost depths 
of life, the spirit has transformed 
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them into symboly and images. 
Hence these symbols and images are 
interlaced with the domain of spiri- 
tuality. It is already taken for 
granted that something which shall 
be experienced as a Supreme Reality 
is supposed to be existing. Yet the 
question is, how to behold this reality, 
this really existing One. 

On this metaphysical reality bases 
the kingdom of mysticism. Y'et 
this metaphysical Reality rejects all 
mysticism from Buddhism, because 
Buddhism as sucli is through and 
through metaphysical in its essence, 
and as such it is unmystical even 
though some of its schools might 
have transgressed from its origional 
path into the domain mysticism. 
Therefore Buddhism appears as an 
angel of death to the mystical and 
magical thought of ancient India. 
Wc shall sec now how the specula- 
tive spirit, which demands attention 
for its constructive thought, dwindles 
away. In our own histoiy wc could 
see how this archaic phase of thought 
is buried under the aeons of the 
Logos. Its beginning could be seen 
in the genius epocli of the Greeks, 
and another phase of it in tlie catho- 
lic philosophy. As the time juissed, 
the national genius of the younger 
nations and races attained their 
majority, and the pure idea of the 
Greek Logos vanished. The universal 
conception of the citizen takes a 
new phase, under the influence of the 
spirit of self-criticism. To-day this 
process can be seen taking a lively 
form in the i)hilosophical-liistorical 
sj)irit. This spirit could be recognised 
already in Diltheys Torso, who is 
acknowledge on all sides as a critic 
of the “ historical rationality ” having 
for his motto that the sources of 
historical understanding lie in 


experience and understanding. This 
is also signified by Nietzsche in his 
new psychology. The later schools 
of thought have upheld this through 
their sociology of knowledge. Thus 
the almightiness of the Logos gives 
way to the all-embracing functiona- 
lism, and our rational spirit develops 
this functionalism througli its criti- 
cal attitude, whereas to the mystical 
spirit of India, this functionalism 
takes a new form through the path 
of Yoga which gives a special place 
to the individual uniciuencss. On 
the other hand, the domain of the 
exact science, una fleeted by the 
world visions and the historical con- 
ceptions, i)roducos for itself leading 
ideas for the life, whicli are fatalistic. 
The Buddhist Yogin, now awakened, 
uses them so as to balance the naive 
reality, for to him all these are mere 
conventions of the ‘‘ Not Otherwise 
Knowing”. Wherever he goes, lie 
remains now as a free personality 
under the powers which have been 
formulated as laws by this exact 
science. 

The secret of the naivi- reality, the 
Maya, is only comprehensible in the 
spiritual science that unveils to us 
a structure which is not the conven- 
tion of the spirit. This reality, 
which has power on us, the ‘^Nature", 
is only traceable in formulas, and 
these formulas give us the power over 
the reality. Its vehicle is the technic, 
and with it, the naive life asserts 
itself. The Buddha would not be of 
any help to us if he woulrl have 
merely produced magic and miracles 
like other Yogins who jirecodcd him 
and eaine after him. Something cl^c 
is bis human magic. 

Arising out of the veil of the Maya» 
the Buddha cast oft' the mystical 
spirit of India, for, this had been his 
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dream. Therefore, to him the world 
and the I are still different. He docs 
not know about tlic self-standing 
structure whicli lies in the naive real, 
whether one acknowledges it or rejects 
it. The Buddha docs not want to be 
a mediator of a legalised definition 
of the Maya. lie acknowledges only 
its symptoms on the personality of 
the individual. He wants to heal 
them right from their sources. Even 
if he would have offered a construc- 
tion of the Maya, it would have been 
a great temptation for those who 
desire to remain in the veils of the 
Maya. Moreover, tliis would have 
been a great fault in the principle of 
his untheoretical therapeutic itself. 
“ To these pay no attention.'’ 

Even the mystery of the Real does 
not throw any light on the Path, 
which the Buddha shows to us. It 
does not touch the man to whom the 
Buddha a])proachcs, the personality, 
tlio bearer of tlie destiny who asks 
for himself where and how he would 
really stand. To him the pure science 
docs not give an answer. Hence the 
last formula is merely piecemeal, and 
not a complete one. The judgment 
of the mind it rejects, as it cannot 
be proved, being nothing but mere 
Ihoiighl. Such questions, moreover, 
are unscientific for the exact sciences. 
That is the tragedy on tlie jiath of 
understanding ; it cannot be complet- 
ed. Though each completed step is 
full of meaning and significance, the 
kingdom of the science as a whole is 
beyond any question. On all sides of 
the path it lays new foundations of 
progressive technic, yet it condemns 
all efforts to utilise its formulas as 
absolute knowledge transcending the 
fleeting spheres. 

Ho who asks for the mystery of the 
personality, for the bearer of the 


destiny, for its source in liimself, finds 
an answer only in the experience, 
and not in words. The Path of the 
Buddha touches our new psychology 
and the soul's therapeutics. It points 
out a new technic of experience and to 
this new field Buddhism is an elder 
brother. Buddha has traversed many 
an ocean unhindered, whereas the 
new field has just put on sails. How- 
ever, he is a foreigner to it, because 
he speaks a language strange to it ; 
yet the object of both is the same. 
The question that we Westerns 
want to bo answered is liow far can 
\vc open ourselves to this mystery. 
The ‘‘ Golden Petal ” which Richard 
Wilhelm placed before us can be 
understood only wlion we can grasp 
this secret. However, it is not an 
ea-^y one and cannot be secured all 
at once. The WOfttern psychiatrist is 
only a patient before the Buddha, 
the teacher of all healing sciences 
tBhaishajya Oiini). 

The method of the Buddhist 
healing is a kind of the highest 
activity of all-sided concentration. 
It makes its patients awakened, pru- 
dent and courageous. However, one 
cannot discover the inner world with 
it. but can only complete something 
wliich is already known. It is not a 
tliirst for knowledge. All the meet- 
ings on ilie Path must vanish away, 
all the values must direct us to some- 
thing which is beyond the sphere of 
the names. It is an explanation that 
might as well disappear in the course 
of time. Buddhist therapeutics is 
radical. 

This therapeutics knows very well 
the regions in which the powers flow, 
out of which the individuality is 
nourished. It is neither a reservoir 
nor a treasure, inherited and unfinish- 
ablc. But here, like everywhere, is 
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everything a procesjs to transform 
oneself into Ife which can be expe- 
rienced. Again it is like a stream that 
flows without any intej-inission, ready 
to carry one away in its beginning- 
less current. Nirvana hence means 
to make this .«treani dry up, to make 
this fire, which gains alwaj^s new 
logs, extinguish. All conditions of 
destinations tliat point out what we 
have been, what we are, and what 
might become of us, are already 
there. To transcend these limita- 
tions, these boundaries of cliaracter 
and destination of self-created here- 
dity, i< its aim. The “ ]\[iddle Path’’ 
which the Buddlia sliows us is meant 
for this inirpose alone. 

To thes(» destinations belongs as 
well the vitality, the cpianlum of life 
appropriate to every one. This is 
given in the hands of an awakened, 
wliich we call see referrofl in a .story 
from the last days of the Buddha. TTo 
ha])pened to re-^t in a place, which he 
very often visited on his wanderings, 
and where he later breathed his last, 
iris glance passed over the beautiful 
country, over all the sanctuaries 
around tlie city, whicli he was behold- 
ing before him. Tie saw all those 
scones, and said to that disci j)le of 
liis who used to acromi)any him on 
his pilgrimages, Coloured and beau- 
tiful is the eartlu Ijovely is the life of 
the people.” The Buddha continuing 
said that an Awakened like him 
could, if he wanted, live a whole 
world’s age. The Lord said this throe 
times, but the disoii)le kept quiet. 
The Buddha sent him away for a 
while, and the tempter, wlio had 
been w’atching him from all the sides 
of his life, without however being 
able either to entice him or to frighten 
him, approached and whispered to 
him, ‘‘Now at once go away from 


here. The Buddha’s work is to show 
the way to gods and men, and this 
is already completed.” The Buddha 
did not reject him. He consoled him 
telling, ‘‘ Be content ; not far away 
is my departure. After three months 
1 shall pass away.” It is said with 
consciousness and a clear .sense, he 
gave up what one can call life.” 
According to his own opinion, he dis- 
missed from liimself all impulses to 
live and exist. The significance of 
this story is that one could gain to 
Slid) complete control over ono.s(»lf. 
It also means, one must take life as 
a j)henomcnon which cannot bo ex- 
l)i*es.sed with signs like deatli and 
time. It is a reality I hat stands 
amidst all these ]>henomena, untoueli- 
ed by the fleeting time in any form. 

Here lies the fascination of Bud- 
dhism and it< immortal results. Hero 
one observes the all-embara.'^siug 
tolerance towards the worhl concep- 
tions and morals of the difterent 
races and nations out of which il 
emanalo.'^i. It is the sublime iiidiflVr- 
ence. Men need restrictions to binr! 
themselves with the society, and also 
they want a heaven above all rliosc 
and a ])ath that can lead them to it. 
They long after an experience of a 
liinitle.ss reality. It is tliereforc* a 
delicate task to speak of Buddhism. 
It appears on the arena of life like 
the boy wlio i.s flepicted to us in oiir 
holy i)ietures of the Middle Ages, 
sitting at the feet of the holy Aiign.s- 
tine. Addressed by the holy one, he 
stops emptying the waters of the 
mighty ocean with a concli. This 
picture conveys to us an attitude of 
resignation. This illustration is also 
very familiar to the Buddhist monks. 
Perhaps it might have been handed 
over to us from them. A Brahmin 
boy happens to lose his chest of 
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jewels while travelling on the sea. 
He must have it back at any cost, so 
he sits down on the shore and begins 
without any discouragement to empty 
the waters. In the beginning the god 
of the waters laughs at him. However, 
by and by, the boy’s unwavering 
sincerity frightens him, and at last 
he appears before the Bralimin boy, 
and gives him back his treasure. The 
Christian legend takes the boy with 
the conch as a symbol that God is 
unfathomable to the human under- 
standing. It means as well that the 
individual should give up all the 
limitations of humanity before he 
would achieve his aim. In India 
tins is shown through the unbreak- 
able will of the boy. Fidelity to the 
groat resolution, which works mira- 
cles, is the greatest example to all 
.self-conquest as well as world-con- 
(|uest. How could one bring honic 
the. real significance of Buddhism 
with words ! The initiated in Japan 
would prefer signs and gestures. 


Mere words, it is said, would only 
l)oint out the way, but they cannot 
make one experience it. The lan- 
guage is the mirror of the naive rea- 
lity. In this, the sense does not recog- 
nise any cpiarrcl about the sayings 
that could exi)ress its real being. Bud- 
dhism looks at these as if they were 
the vehicles not useful to be kept. A 
word is a little picture of such a vehi- 
cle. Buddhism sees these l)oats which 
move on the mighty seas of life. In 
the night of the Unawakened, the 
Buddha, the Incorporation of Truth, 
pours out from above, liis light of the 
full moon. Tliosc who are in the 
boats can see his reflection on the 
waters. 1‘A'eryonc thinks the golden 
path of the reflection of light comes 
to his own boat. It seems even as 
if it comes only to his boat. So each 
sect might think that it possesses the 
real truth alone. But they ought to 
know that they arc mere boats, and 
the whole sea is a vessel of melted 
gold, a basin full of light. 


(Concluded,) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGA VASISTA 

Bif K. Vahrkar, B, Sc, 

fTho fullowin^ is a review of The Philosophy of (he V(»g:i Vasisla by J^. L. .\trrya, 
M.A. D.Lit.t., ])\ihUsheil by tlu’ Thcosoiihical Piihli>hing IIo\is.e, Advar, Miulras, India. 


Priec lls. 12, Pp. 058. J 

^2 students of jdiilosojiliy, 
especially those who cun 
approach the study of Sanskrit works 
f'tdy through their English prosonta- 
tion, owe a deep debt of gratitude 
fo Sjt. B. L. Atreya. for bringing out 
in book form this tiiosis on tlie 
philosophy of Yoga Vasista, which he 
submitted to the Benares Hindu 
University and was accepted with 


apiu'oval fur the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

The author of the Yoga Vasista, 
as the name itself indicates, is 
Vasista, the chief preceptor, at the 
court of King Dasaratha. The 
young prince Kama, the beloved son 
and tlie light and life of Dasaratha, 
gets disgusted with the world before 
he has passed his teens. He with- 
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draws himself from all the usual 
activities of life, and from royal 
pleasure with wliich he is surrounded. 
The kiiifj; rightly becomes uneasy at 
the show of the premature renuncia- 
tion, and not knowing how to deal 
w'ith the situation, he calls in tlic aid 
of the royal sage, Vasista. He sum- 
mons Kama before tlie saint. Find- 
ing himself in I lie presence of an 
able counsellor and sympathetic 
friend, Rama gives free venl. to all 
the pent up feelings and doubts that 
had depressed him and made him turn 
his mind. away from the world and 
its activities. “ ('hildhood, youth, 
body and riches,'’ said Kama, “all arc 
unstable. They unceasingly pass from 
one condition to another like the 
waves of the ocean. Life is unstable 
as the flame of a lamp placed in oi)eii 
air, and the sjdeiidour of all the 
objects is as nioincntary as the flash 
of lightning. The creator of the 
world seems to be like a i)layful 
child, who cpiiekly ehunges his toys, 
having soon become, disgusted with 
them. Life is fast fleeting ; death is 
awfully cruel ; youth is extremely 
evanescent ! E\’crythiFig is under 
the sway of death and clcciiy ; ail 
relations are chains of boiulage ; 
enjoyments are fatal diseases ; and 
desires are tantalising mirages. All 
thinking is egoistic. All things come 
into existence only to disappear. All 
human beings are self-deluded to be 
entrapped into the snares of desires 
and tliereby to lie afllicled witli the 
troubles of l)iiUi ami death. Sons, 
wives, riches, etc., are considered to 
be the elixir of life, but none of tbejii 
can be of any ultimate good to us. 
They are no better than the tempo- 
rary soothin, sensations, during a 
prolonged swoon due to poison .... 1 
can bare myself to be sawed alive! But 


[ivhTt 

the pain accruing from worldly desires 
and ambitious, and from the ways 
of the world is utterly uiibcarabalc ”. 
Continuing in this strain to give free 
ex])ression to his pessimistic vision 
of life, Kama concludes by imiuir- 
ing of Vasista, “ Is there any better 
state of existence which is free 
from sullering, ignorance and grief, 
and is full of unconditional good ? ” 
What is the most i)i-oi)crly desirablci 
end of life ? How should one live in 
this inconsistent world ? How' can 
one obtain imehaiiging and . perpe- 
tual joy w ithin oneself ? What is the 
method, what is the science and art 
of saving this life from undesirable 
occurreiic(‘s ? J-et me know, sir, tlie 
best possible way of becoming free 
from the sullerings of life,— whet her 
it be by onself engaging in the acti- 
vities of life, or by withdrawinj; 
from them.” 

These are (he (picstions Vasista is 
called upon to an.'^wer by his royal 
ward and iliseij)lo. I'liese (piostion.^, 
fundamental in their very concep- 
tion, anrl as vast as the universe and 
as deei> as life, are suflicient to stag- 
ger the mind of any ordinary thinker 
and philosopher. The responsibility 
is made no les.s heavy by the though I 
that on (he satisfactory nature or 
otherwise of the reiilics to these 
(luestions deiieiuls not merely Ihc 
enlightenment of a youthful mhul 
but the hai)piness of an old king and 
Ihc future of an empire. But 
Vasista is neither an ordinary thinker 
nor philosopher. He combines io 
himself all the acumen of an astute 
philosopher and all the subtle expe- 
riences of a mystic Yogin, with all 
the sympathetic love of a tender 
mother and the fresh and simple joy 
of u child. As such Dasaratha could 
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not have sought the services of a 
1)etter man to dispol the cloud of 
despondency overcasting the life of 
Rama. Vasisla readily and willingly 
undertakes to solve all the doubts 
and questions oppressing the mind of 
the young prince. IIow completely 
he succeeds in achieving this can be 
easily guessed from the fact that 
prince Rama no more thinks of 
renouncing this life. 

The peculiarly simple method 
followed by Vasista throughout the 
book can only be understood by re- 
membering the young age of Rama 
and the special didactic method fol- 
lowed in those remote days. Read- 
ing the book as it comes down to us 
to-day through the centuries, we 
have to admit, as the aiitlior rightly 
remarks, a want of systematic 
airangemcnt and the conscf|iient re- 
petition of many ideas, sometimes 
api)arcntly contradicling tluanselvos, 
throughout this whole work. These 
th‘fccls are more than compensated, 
hy the unequivocal manner followed 
by Vasista in whati*vcr he has to say, 
making it more than clear by means 
of similes, analogies, illustrations, 
and simple stories which even tlic 
cpiite ordinary man cannot fail to 
understand. Mr. Atreya, however, 
is to be heartily eongratulatc<l for 
presenting to us the book in a very 
systematically arranged form with 
proper attention to the unity of the 
subject matter. The author has 
freely compared the opinions and 
conclusions of the ancient sage 
Vasista on all important matters 
'vith the opinions of almost all the 
leading thinkers, philosophers, psy- 
chologists and scientists of our own 
in the East and the West. 
"The result is surprisingly marvellous, 
for on almost all the important issues 


these modern authorities and Vasista 
see eye to eye, which convincingly 
proves the depth of wisdom of the 
ancient sage, and makes us regret 
the fact of the book not having receiv- 
ed the study and publicity demanded 
by its contents. 

What then are the salient points 
of Vasista’.s philosopliy? The author 
of tlio present book has succinctly 
summarised these in 27 pages from 
page 553 to 580 under different heads. 
'‘Life, as it is usually lived by the 
ignorent, is full of misery and suffer- 
ing. It is characterised by perpe- 
tual change, death, deception and 
imperfoclioji at evoiy step. There 
is a craving in us, however, not only 
to escape from misery, change, death, 
ignorance and imperfection, hut also 
to be happy, perfect and wise. When 
this craving is strong, mind is ripe 
for appreciating and understanding 

the ))hilosophy Ignorance or 

the lack of the knowledge, of the 
nature of the Self and of the world 
i.s the rool cause of all our sufferings 

and troubles There is nothing 

like fate making us miscral)le or 
happy ill spite of ourselves. Wc are 
the makers of our dostiiy by our 
own efforts. One should, therefore, 
never give way to tlie evils of life, and 
should always make efforts to coii- 

(pier them Direct cognition is 

the ultimate source of all our know- 
ledge. There is no other means of 

knowing anything rightly 

There is no essential difference in 
the nature of the contents of dream, 
imagination and waking experience. 
All these arc of the same nature, 
and are felt to be so when they are 
being experienced. All contents of 
experience, of whatever thing it may 
be, may be termed as ideas, and we 
might say, nay, it is a fact realised 
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to be true, in higher experience, that 
the objective world is an ideal con- 
struction of the mind, is a work of 
mentation like the world of dreams, 
and has no existence apart from the 

mind The extension of space, 

duration of time, and the mass of 
bodies are also subjective ideas and 
are relative to the experiencing indi- 
viduals. This doctrine is veiy much 
similar to what has been scientifically 

demonstrated by Einstein Thought 

is the most potent force in the world. 
Every one becomes what he 
constantly thinks himself to be. 
Our world, our environment, our 
bodies^ our powers and capacities 
change in accordance with the think- 
ing. All our limitations are the limi- 
tations of our thought. All suffer- 
ings and miseries arc consequent 
upon our |)ervcrse thinking, and can 
be cured by right thinking. There 
is no other agency except our own 
thinking that determines our destiny 

here and hereafter The Self in 

the subject should be identical in 
es.scncc with the ultimate substance 
of the objects, the Ultimate Essence 
of the universe. Tlic Self is the rea- 
lity that is at the root of the uni- 
verse, wliicli manifests in all things 
of the world. The individuality, how- 
ever changing and impermanant it 
may be, is not dissolverl with the 
decay of the physical liody and its 
total dissolution by death. The body 
is only an external manif(;station of 
the inner will-to-be, which, with 
countless desires and iiopes, persists 
to continue as an individual mind, 
and will, as a consequence of the 
unfulfilled desires surely experience 
another body and another world. 
What the loh ' of the physical body 
docs is, only that it shuts off the 
individual from the experience of the 


world which is relative to the senses. 

The absolute and ultimate 

reality is not only the self, and 
essence of all forms, the source of 
all movements, but also the home of 
bliss, nay, bliss itself, which cons- 
ciously or unconsciously we are all 
seeking but seeking in wrong jilaces. 

Knowledge for Vasista is not 

a more satisfaction of ‘ the natural 
desire for knowledge as an end in 
itself \ Nor is it a means to worldly 
gain of money, name and honour as 
it is generally supposed in the pre- 
sent time. People who gather know- 
ledge for these purposes arc mere 
buyers and sellcis of knowledge, 
rather than true lovers and livers of 
knowledge which only the truly wise 
men are. We have not only to knou% 
but also to he and to fevl, for all 
these aspects are at the root. One, 
and so expand pari pfwu. As our 
individuality not only consists of 
intellect but also of emotion and of 
activity, which an* identically the 
same at tlic root, and as the self is 
not only Absolute Oonsoiousnoss but 
also Absolute Pest and also Abso- 
lute Bliss, the practice of self- ’•eali- 
satiori may proceed along three ways, 
or along any one of them, for they 
are only the three aspects of the same 

process ” Such in brief is the 

philosopliy of Vasista which was re- 
vealed to him ])y Brahma (the Cos- 
mic Mind), and which he realised in 
his own experience to be true. He also 
found it to bn in perfect accord with 
reason (yukti yukta), and capable 
of being realised by everyone through 
his own rational investigation 
(vichara). Thus reason, intuition, 
and revelation are not at varaince 
for Vasii^a. 

In the last cliaptcr the author 
gives his critical estimate of the 
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philosophical position of the work 
and ably compares it with the other 
ancient and modern systems. 

The want of an index is the only 


desideratum that one feels compelled 
to point out in spite of the detailed 
contents which to some extent have 
doubtless compensated for its absence. 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

[OR THE GOSPEL OP DIVINE LOVE ACCORDING TO SAGE NARADA] 
By Swcwii Thyagimnanda 

[Swaini Thyngisaniuida has till now boon Iraiislaling tho Svetasvaiara Upanishad 
which will soon come out as a book. He will hereafter translate the Bhakti Sutras, first 
of Narada and then of Shandilya, and expound the doctrine of Divine Love on the basis 
of these aphorisms.l 


Introduction 

The Narada Bhakti Sutras, or Nara- 
cla 6 Book of Aphorisms on Divine 
Love, is too well-known to need any 
introduction to our readers. Along 
with the Shandilya^s Bhakti Mimam- 
sa, it forms tlie standard authority on 
the bhakti cult in India. It docs not 
purport to be an original composition 
but assumes only the humble role of a 
vyakhyana or commentary, as may be 
gathered from the very first suira it- 
self. A commentary in the ordinary 
sense it certainly is not, in matter or 
in form. A iicrusal of the book will 
convince every one that it is really a 
transcript from the author's owm life 
and experience. No doubt, the author 
has been helped much by the experi- 
ences of the bhaktaa and rishis who 
had gone before him, as recorded in 
our scriptures, but they come in only 
as corroborating his own experiences 
hi the field, or as differing from his 
own. While he sticks to his owm view 
hi preference to those of others, he 
does not stoop to criticise others, but 
satisfies himself that the interests of 
truth can best be safeguarded by 
iiicrcly pointing out gently how his 
own experiences compel him to differ 


from others, and leaving the reader 
free to exercise his own individual 
judgment to chose for himself out of 
the common stock of spiritual experi- 
ence. 

It is not quite certain who the 
author of this work is. Opinions 
have been hazarded by those who 
consider themselves previleged to 
speak with authority on points of 
forgotten histoiy, that the work could 
not have been comiioscd earlier than 
about the 12th century by some un- 
known author, and that it must have 
been passed off as the production of 
the well-known Rishi Narada. We 
do not presume to intrude on tho 
special province of scholars, but until 
something definite can be pointed out 
to negative the ordinary accepted 
oi)iiiioii, wc think it safe to be guided 
by the traditional view about the 
authorship of the work. And a peru- 
sal of the book shows that it deserves 
to have come from the pen of the 
great Rishi Narada himself, or one 
like him. 

Narada is one of the well-known 
figures in the puranic and bhakti 
literature of India. Although he 
appears to assume various roles in 
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various works — as a relative of the 
Kislii Parvata, as the Lord of Satya- 
vati (the sister of Vasislita’s wife 
Aruiidhati) , as a counsellor of Kubera, 
as one present at the sarpa sacri- 
fice of Janamejaya and so on — wc arc 
not much concerned here with these 
asi)ecls of his life. But as the iiispi- 
rer of Vyasa and Valmiki for writing 
the Bhagavata and Ramayana, he has 
secured a safe corner in the hearts of 
all genuine devotees and lovers of 
literature. As the teacher of Dhruva, 
Prahlada and a host of other devo- 
tees of undying fame, he is best re- 
membered as one who is always at 
hand as a safe friend, philosopher and 
guide in spiritual life, wiienever any 
one deserves such external help, 
especially when the external surround- 
ings make it too hot for one to live 
a normal life. Though known as 
kalipriya, or one wiio is interested 
in fomenting quarrels, w-c arc never 
left in the dark as to his real motive, 
which is nothing else than the good of 
the world. Born as a sudra in the 
previous life as noted by the Bha- 
gavata, his accidental contact with 
devotee.^ inspires him to higher 
efforts in spiritual life, and lu? finally 
scales the highest heights of realisa- 
tion accessible to man, and even 
earns the right to be considered by 
a grateful posterity as a manasaputra 
or spiritual son of the great creator 
(Brahma), fit to be made a messen- 
ger by God Himself to the wnrld. 
That he was well learned in all the 
sacred lore, and that he had a bril- 
liant and original intellect, is attest- 
ed to by the innumerable philosophi- 
cal disquisitions, devotional talks and 
moral exhortations that stand to his 
credit in th • various Puranas. But 
the wide range of his studies is best 
attested to by himself in the Chan- 


dogya Upanishad. At the beginning 
of the seventh chapter of the Upa- 
iiishad^ where w^e find him approach- 
ing the great Rishi Sanatkumara 
as a suppliant for instruction in the 
knowledge of Brahman, he recites the 
various books he had studied. Such 
study by itself does not give him tlie 
necessary peace of mind, which he 
gets after realising the Atman by 
sitting at the feet of the great Rishi. 

The veiy name Narada is* signi- 
ficant. It is derived as 

It means one who 
teaches man what he really is 
and how to become perfect, or, 
in the w'ords of the Swanii 
Vivekananda, one who helps man to 
manifest the perfection or divinity 
already in. him. The w’ord will be 
easily seen to be a correlative of the 
words Nara and Narayana, the in- 
dividual soul and the Supreme Soul, 
and Narada appears to us as the 
intermediary . between God and man. 

We thus see how qualified lie is to 
take up the position of a teacher of 
man. He is one of the adhikarika- 
punishas or souls commissioned with 
a divine mission, referred to in 
Brahma Sutra III-3-32, who, in spite 
of their supreme realisation, are gra- 
cious enough to retain a little of 
their ego so as to be able to lend a 
helping hand to other struggling souls 
less fortunate than themselves, or 
who arc willing to place themselves 
in the hands of God as wdlling instru 
ments for the service of man, or who 
prefer the enjoyment of the divine 
play and the company of the Lord to 
becoming one with Him. He is the 
typical bhakta, jnani and yogi in 
one. 

Narada, how’ever, prefers to deal 
with bhakti as being the easiest 
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and most efficient of all paths, which 
is available for all irrespective of 
caste, creed or sex. In their highest 
flights, bhakti, jnana and karma 
merge into one another, but on the 
lower steps of the ladder they appear 
to be different methods of approach 
to the one unity of spiritual experi- 
ence. All the yogas aim at the 
purity of the mind, as in the words 
of Jesus Christ, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The three functions of the mind, in- 
tellect, emotion and will have to be 
purified of the dirt of the ego, and 
the three yogas aim at achieving this. 
Jnana yoga purifies the intellect, 
bhakti yoga the emotions and karma 
yoga the will, and man is free to 
ado])t anyone of these paths in pre- 
ference to others. But he would do 
well to attempt a synthesis of all 
these paths as it would be very help- 
ful to achieving the end more speedi- 
ly. Those who are by nature more 
intellectual or emotional or dynamic 
may prefer to adoj^t only one of the 
paths as suits their nature. How- 
ever, the mind being homogenous in 
nature, any single path, strenuously 
pursued must necessarily result in 
the purity of the whole mind, as 
physical exercise, though confined to 
particular organs, such as the hands 
or the legs, necessarily results in the 
health of the whole organism. While 
choosing to write a book on bhakti 
or divine love, Narada does not lose 
sight of the other paths and 
accepts them all as helping to achieve 
the final consummation, and thus wo 
find in these aphorisms a happy syn- 
thesis of all the yogas as attempted 
before by Bhagavan Krishna, the 
yogpsvara, in the Gita itself. If the 
brahma Sutras of Vyasa aim at the 
knowledge of God and man, and the 


Dharma Sutras* the service of God 
and man, the Bhakti Sutras aim at 
nothing more than completing the 
scheme by advocating a way for 
purifying the emotions so as to 
provide a proper background and 
motive for the service of God and 
man. 

Chapter I 

3W = No\v Wcr: = therefore ^ = 
the religion of Love == 

we shall expound. 

NowS therefore®, we shall ex- 
pound® the religion of Love. 

Notes — /. Now . — This refers to the 
best j)Ossible conditi6ns under which 
an exposition of the religion of Love 
is likely to appeal to a spiritual 
aspirant. In other words, it is meant 
to refer to a proper adhikari or re- 
cipient. A study of any subject 
will appeal only to one who has 
an intense desire for knowing the 
subject, and it is likely to profit 
only one who has got the capacity 
to understand, and the readiness to 
practise, the truth that is taught. In 
technical language these qualifica- 
tions arc known as arthitvarn and 
samarthyam. Even if these two are 
present, if one does not show the 
accessary interest and attention in 
the study, and has not sufficient faith 
in the rapacity of the teacher or 
sasfra to help him, he is not likely 
to profit by such study. Sraddha or 
faith, in other words, is another 
nccessaiy qualification. 

These are, houwer, only general 
qualifications for taking up the study 
of any subject. Each sastra insists 
upon certain special qualifications 
also. For example, as the necessary 
qualification of a seeker of the 
knowledge of Brahma, Sri Sankara 
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insists upon the fourfold fitness 
(sadhana chathiishtaya mmpatti ) , 
consisting of perfection in morality, 
spirit of renunciation, faith in the 
words of the spiritual teacher and 
scriptures, and a yearning for libera- 
tion. The Purvainimainsakas insist 
upon a previous study of the Vedas 
before taking to the study of the 
Sutras of Jaimini and so on. Both 
these again go to the length of say- 
ing that such study is to be confined 
only to }nalc members of the first 
three castes, all other members of 
society being ineligible for the same. 
The hhakti sastra is more liberal in 
this respect, and is open to all. A 
belief in the grace of God and in the 
possibility of escape from aamsam 
with ITis help are the only qualifica- 
tions for the study of these siitras. 
Even illiteracy is no bar, nor a pre- 
vious record of vicious life. On this 
point there are the following autho- 
rities : Even if the most sinful man 
worships Me and wordships no other, 
ho must be regarded as righteous, for 
he has decided aright. He soon bet- 
comes righteous and obtains lasting 
peace. Proclaim it boldly, 0 Arjuna, 
that my devotee never perishes. For 
those who take refuge in me — women, 
Vaishyas, Sudras, nay, even they 
that are born of the womb of sin — 
attain to the highest state ” (Gita IX, 
30-32). “Every man, even down to 
the lowest born, has equal right to 
follow the path of devotion, as is seen 
from the long line of devotees, like 

qifScT II 


other objects common to all ” (Shan- 
dilya Sutra, 78)-. “I bow to the 
Almighty Lord, by adoring even 
W’hose devotees people like (he Kira- 
tas, Hunas, Andhras, Pulkasas, Pulin- 
das, Abhiras, Kankas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, as well as those who are sin- 
ners, purify themselves’' tBhagavala 
18)'*. 

Untouchable saints like Nandanar, 
Chockamela, Ravi Das, Kannappar, 
Tirupana Alvar, and Tirumangai 
Alvar, and female devotees like Mira- 
bai, Avvayar, and Andal have tliiH 
graced this fair land of Bharata Vav- 
sha to bear witness to the catholicity 
of the path of devotion. Moral wrecks 
like Ajamila, Valmiki and Tondarndi- 
podi Alvar, Narayana Bhatta, who 
was author of the famous Narayaniya, 
and Vilwamangal are all shininj^ 
examples of what the religion of TiOvo 
can do for redeeming even the worst 
sinners, how’over low they might have 
h{id fallen. Saints like Ramakrishna, 
Kabir, Nanak, Tukaram and other-, 
prove to the hilt that the religion 
of Love docs not stand in need of 
literacy. There is no doubt, however, 
that if the stiulent has equip])cd him- 
self properly before he takes to the 
study of the hhakti sastra, he can 
profit better by such study. Some 
such special qualifications are men- 
tioned by Sri Ramanuja. They are : 

(1) viveka or descriinination in food, 

(2) vimoka or freedom from desircf*, 

(3) abhyasa or practice, (4) krif/n 
or doing good to others, (5) kalynna 
or purity consisting of truthfulness. 

2 3nf5p?i qi5irf?r 

3 jRiq g5«iRn 

Jjqqr: i 

qp?r Ji5«iwn»Rps5«if^ ^ 

jpTiWr sm: II 
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tfatyafn straightforwardness (arja- 
vani)y kindness (cia//a), non-violences 
(ahimsa), charity (danain)^ etc., 
(0) anavamdani or cheerfulness, (7) 
(inaddharffha or absence of excessive 
hilarity. 

2. Therefore — this expression refers 
to the reasons that prompted Narada 
to write on bluikti instead of on other 
topics sucli as jmma or knnnct.. His 
reasons are: (1) bhakti by itself 
leads to realisation and escape from 
Samsara. (2) It is the easiest of all 
paths. (3) It is the only path avai- 
lable to men at large. [4) It is a 
help even to those who aspire for 
jnami, (51 Even jnanis after reali- 
sation smnetimes lake to bhakti for 
the sake of the sweetness of loving 
relationship with Personal God. (6) 
The most important of all the reasons 
is his own eagerness to share his bliss 
with others. 


3. Expound — The Sanskrit word 
means to comment upon, ibil the 
work under consideration i^ not at 
all a commentary in the oi<linary 
sense of the word, ^^'hat the author 
perhaps means is that bhakti sasira 
is a commentary on (he actual cx- 
jieriences of tin* devotees. iin<l not a 
UH're speculative philosoi)hy based 
only on r(‘ason. Xor is ii only 
.M*cond-hand knowledge inlci preted 
by a lucre scholar. For the e\])osition 
i< ba-^ed U])on the aiUhor’< own i)cr- 
.-onal exj)criences as suj)poitefl by 
those of otiievs as recorded in tlie 
scriptures. Such an interpretation 
by a realisf‘d man is necessary as 
otherwise peoi>Ie may be carried 
away by tlie stories of miracle and 
'upernalual incidents connected with 
the lives of the bhaklas (devotees), 
anrl may neglect to put into practice 
the true spiritual principles illustrat- 
ed in their lives.) 
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Yoga ihc Soience of Health : By 

Ftllx (Jnyol {C. KKcfueiz). Puhli'^hcd by 
.U (. Uitkr <fc Co., PaUnwfilcr Roiv, 
Ln.hflon. 


I’lio hook is ail iitlcinpi (o presenf the 
of Hatlia. Yoga in an assimilable 
Umn (o European rcadeis, and awaken, if 
practical inlere.'*l therein among 
Within (he .short coiupas^j of nearly 
-00 iiage.s the author lias a I templed to 
l'vc<f'nt the theory ami practice of some of 
die exercises of Hatha Yoga in so far a.s 
they have a bearing oil the .science of 
hcfillh. \t'hatever may be said of the 
treatment of the vast subject of Hatha 
^oga within this .small compass, there c.an 
he no doubt that the matter and presen- 
tiition will moke a definite appeal to a 
ot least who are attracted to the ways 
^ healthful living, i^ropounded and e.\ix>ri- 
ineuled in the East, and in India especially. 


Words of W'isdoin : By 
litnimtinhi. Pnbli.<lif(l b;f The Aflhi/atma 
i*rahislm Knryaldyo, Rooif, ('Imuidraja- 
^ Bontjidoi'c ('itij. Price, i^dpt rior 
nlhdn* Rr. 1-fJ-i). Pnpithi,’ Pp, 

Tlii'- l>ook containing 'l.oO numbered 
paraar:u>li.'^ arranged from the authors 
diary forms a nosegay of in.<]>iring llioughts 
oil religion and ethie.s. Although liiore is 
no eomieiaioii between the ])aragvaidi.s 
forming eaeh article, tlu' book has an ele- 
\;ited baekgronml of spiritual mood an<l 
outlook running tlironghoul the work 
and giving ii an inner unity. 

^^’luehover page one may turn and run 
die eyes over, one sensi's at once a high 
moral tone, and perceives a spiritual 
l>eauty of concept that caiuiof fail to iii- 
<luce a reflective reailor to think in terms 
of the sublime and (he universal. Wo 
wi.'ih a wide circulation for this edifying 
book. 
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Sri Ramakrishiia, The Saitil of Huma- 
nity : By K. Dvvumiihachiu'. Sri Rama- 
krishitn Aahrama, Basavangudi, Bangalore 
i'ily. Pficv Ji m. 

Tlio above brochure is a study of Sri 
Kaniakrishna's luminous life in ii very 
.small compa.s.s. Why liie Master is called 
the saint of humanity bccome.s amply 
clear in the course of the book, 'riie out- 
standing feature's of this unique life, those 
especially having an immediate elevating 
intiucnco o\ or our day to day life, are brilli- 
antly touched upon. Mr. Achar has strc?s.sed 
rightly the devotional asiiect of Sri Rama- 
krishnas life and instructions ; for that 
attitude alone could easily bring spiri- 
tuality within till' reach of the large mass 
of common men. We welcome this short 
publication worthy equally of the theme 
and the occasion. 

Upadesa Surani of Sri Rainana Maliur- 
blii ; (dlh Knglisli IranahUion and voUh 
by B. V. Narodmliamrunii. (2uiL Edit, 
reviavd and enlarged.) Fnhluhed by 
Niranjanananda Sica mi, Saruadltikaii, Sri 
Ramtnashram, Tlruvanjiamalni. Price 
4 as. 

To-day many arc the person.^ who arc 
intere.stcd in the Muharshi and his mcs.s- 
age, not only in India but also in the Occi- 
dent. The necessity is all the more keen 
therefore for a clear, brief, methodical and 
well authenticated presentation of the 
central teaching.^ of tlu? Mahanshi with 
regard to the sj}iritual problems of man. 
W'c find with great ideasuro that this 
neatly printed small hook has (’iiiinently 
supplied this need. The j)re.seiit edition 
embodies also for the tirsl time the special 
teachings of the Maharshi on the doctrine.s 
of Karma, iSamadhi, Happinos.s, etc., as 
well as on mystici.sm and dotrine of “ the 
heart.'* The book with its frc.shne.ss of 
outlook and .‘^im]dicity of exposition 
will be found to be of real help by minds 
that are bewildered in tlio withering at- 
mosphere of academic Vedanta. 

Sri Maharshi ; A biography with Jtl 
illusl rations. The 'Sunday Times* Book- 
shop, Madras. Price S as. 

We heai-tily recommend this decently 
printed life-sketch of Sri Ramana iMahar- 
shi to all who alsIi to know in brief about 
this great spiritual personality and the 
scenes of his life. 
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Hindu Gonceptioit of God and Reli- 
gion ; By K. M . Das Gupta, b.a., Pleader 
(Retired). Publisher : Nishi Kanta Das 
Gupta, PUmder, Khulna. Price Re. 1. 

In the fimt part of this small book the 
writer has put in quite ordinary language 
some of the loading concept ion.s of Hin- 
duism .sucli as the motherhood of God, 
the principle of Dharma, .spirit of toleration 
and the like. The .second part i.s devoted 
to the Flindii .sy.stem of wor.sliip. Both 
with regards to the ideas and their jirc- 
.^enlation the book pre.'^oiits a rather sorry 
l^evformanco. 

The Problems of Religion : By Ragha- 
vachari. b.a. Copies can be had of Vfrcii- 
pada, Ahmadabad. Price I Rupee. 

In this himinous essay the author pre- 
sents for the common man a brief de-scrip- 
tioii of what real religion is, and how it 
fulfils a need of liumanity which could in 
no way bi' supplied otherwise. W*^e hope 
that the author’s modest alli'inpt will be 
api)rcciated by all who have faith in reli- 
gion. 

My Ideub and Ideals : By S. Banerji. 
Copies to be had from S. Chand Co., 
Delhi. 

“It is a work not originally meant for 
publication,’’ writes the author in his Pre- 
face. The im]u*es.sion left by the peru>;il 
of the book inclines us to .siy that. if. would 
ha\e been only .sagaciou.s if he had .stiak 
to wli.'it he meant originally ; for wlutt 
good could po.ssibily be found in f ixing 
till! patience of :i reader with a book about 
which the writer admihs, “ I have destroy- 
ed more than I have built ? 

Gulden Resources : By L. V. Aimi- 
.sltnha Rao, Santii:asali, Giiiitur. 

The plan and execution of thi.s book is 
not very I'licouraging. Ideas ranging from 
Brahman and Paramartha to palmistry, 
vitamiiLs and Ayurvedic pharmacies all 
appear liore. TIiiti' is a .sad lack of unity, 
metliod and clear thought. However the 
.spiritual ideal wliich the author likes to 
hold as a means for human happiness will 
meet with the a])proval of many. 

Smiles and Tears : By K. Vnidyniw- 
than, '' Sri take late', Kosapet, Vellore. 

Smiles and Tears is a collection of 
about ninety poeiim and nursery rhymt'S 
from the pen of Mr. Vaidyanalhau. Poetry 
is the last thing one may attempt with 
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siiccPJss in an alion tongun so much so that, 
pvrn if a few lines could catch the oars 
of cultured readers, the writer has ample 
reasons for .salisfaclion. In the present 
collection, amid.sl much that is jejune, 
there are a few pieces which reveal a 
poetic mood mirrored in a form and lan- 
guage which, if not perfect, is at least free 
from glaring defects. 

Pilgrims’ Staff : By Ram B. Moiwanif 
with an introduction by Prof. L. II. Aj~ 
want, M.A. (*an he had of Ram B. Mol- 
watii, Larkana {Sind.). Price Re. 1. 

A neatly got-up small book of selections 
in verses culled from various sources by 
R. B. Motwani dedicated to his father 
end intended to help and relieve pilgrims 
on the pathway of life. 

My Master and His Teaching : By 
C. D. Drshmtikh, ,\f,A., PiT.n., with a fort- 
word by Prinrc.'iii Norinn Malchahrlli. 
Puhli.'ihed by Mr. Frnmrozc Ilormmji 
Dudachanji, Mcho'abad, Ahmednaejar, 
I India). Price S afi. 

Mr. Do.shmukli has tried to bring out 
.«oiiie of the impressive feature.? of the life 


and teachings of the Mehar Baba in this 
.short work. As a second part to the study 
is attached a few metrical outpourings of 
the loyal devotee. 

Bhaja Govindani : By Vidivan P. Krish- 
na Murthy, Teacher, Wesley Girls* Nor- 
mal School, Secunderabad (Deccan). Price 
4 as. Can be had of (he author " Sita 
Bhavan”, St. Mari/s Road, Secnndarabnd. 

This booklet contains an English render- 
ing of the famous “l)\vada.sa Mnnjarika 
Stotram ” of Sri Sankaracharya. The Sans- 
krit text i.s given in Tclugu -script. 

The Mystic Life : An introduction to 
practical ChrUtiau Mipdicism). The Cur- 
ti.s.s Philosophic Book Co., Washington, 
D.C.. V.S.A. 

A dainty little book which can ea.rily be 
carried in oneV pocket. It must b(? of 
con.riderable interest to non-Chri.st ians al.so 
who wish to have an idea of mysticism, its 
pursuit in daib' life, and how it can help 
in the solufion of so many problems con- 
fronting the world. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Ramakrishna Mission Sisuinnngal 
Pratisthan, Calcutta, Report for 1935-’36. 

The Stsumangal Prati.sthan i.s the only 
institution of its kind run by the Mkrion. 
During its existence of five years it has 
.'succeeded in winning univcr.sal admiration 
■is an ideal maternity hospital and chihl 
welfare centre. The centre provide.? (a) 
antenatal care to expectant mothers, (b) 
hospitjil and domiciliary maternity service 
lo registered ca.ses, (c) postnatal care to 
children up to .school going ago, and (d) 
training in midwifery and obstetrical n»us- 
ing to women of good families. All these 
services are rendered free of charge to 
poor people. The expectant mother ia 
Bdvised to come to the Pratisthan and 
^^gtster herself early in pregnancy, attend 
the clinic regularly and follow the doctor’s 
advice religiously. During the* past 18 
tnonihs, 2105 new antenatal cases and 

<83 repeated cases were tix^ated. Among 
* ^ patients treated were Bengalees, Guja- 


ratis, Marwaris, Maharatis, Punjabis, 
Madrasis, Mohammedans and Christians. 

The Prati.^thau has a well-equipped hos- 
pital with 25 beds for labour ca.ses. The 
ho.spitaI i.s like a home and the nursing 
arrangement i.s excellent. The ttaff is 
sympathetic ami imbued with the spirit of 
ser\ici\ One si)ecial feature of tlie hospital 
is tliul tlie new-born b.abics are kept in 
a separate Baby Ward. During the re- 
ported year and a half 1119 labour cases 
were attended to in the Hospital, and 368 
cases at Home. 

In the section for the training of mid- 
wives altogether 18 pupils appeared for 
examination in December 1936, and all of 
them came out succe^ful. The financial 
position of the institution is not .‘satisfac- 
tory. During the latter half of 1935 the 
institution received a- total sum of Rs. 
8,866-4-3, which, added to the opening 
balance of Rs. 5,099-4-9, makes a grand 
total o( Rs. 13,965-0-0, and the total ex- 
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])ensos /or Iho yonr was Rs. 9,054-12-3. 
During 1936 tho total rrcripts ninouiited 
to Rs. 23,164-0-4. This, nddocl to Iho 
oponins hiilaiuo of Hs. 4,010-12-9 and Rs. 

1.000 which was taken a.«! a loan, makes 
a grand total of Rs. 28,174-13-1. The total 
exponditnro came up to Rs. 23,352-10-9, thus 
leaving a closing balan(‘e of Rs. 4.822-2-4 
of which Rs. 4,759-3-3 belongs to the 
Building Fund. 

Thf* importance of such a popular and 
up-to-date centre in a country like India 
where nearly 75 per cent, of the maternal 
and infentile deaths (no fewer than 

15.70.000 babies uiukr one >'ear die annu- 
ally in India) occur from causes which arc 
prevcntible by iiilelligent antenatal care 
only, is patent even to the layman. The 
mead tjf praise the institution has won 
from distingui>l» <1 ixTsoiiages, botli pro- 
fes.«iional and lay. provides an uniple in- 
dex to the efficiency and utility of the 
institution; ])ut in spite of Ihi"' some of the 
urgent needs of the institution are yet to 
be provided for. For a building and pre- 
mises of its own and to defray the annual 
recurring expenses of running it, the 
Managenuait of the in.stihition looks for 
help from all gener< oils .sources. An 
amount of about 2 V 2 lac.s of rupees are 
required for the building and equipment, 
and an amount of Rs. 24,000 yearly for 
maintenance chaigr.s. All those wJio con- 
sifler the cause worlliy of tlieir suf>port 
ina.v .«send their contribulioii> for the pur- 
poses mentioned above (ilher to the 
Secretary of the Ramakridma jMis.sion. 
Sisumangal, Prathisthan, 104, Baku! Bagan 
Road, Bliowanijmr, Calculla, or to the 
Pre.sident, Ramakrislina Misdon, Belur 
Math, P.O. 


[Jolt 

The Bamakrishna Migsian, Barisa^ 
Report for 1936. 

The germ of the Ramakrislina- Vi veka- 
iiaiida ideas sown as early as 1904 gradu- 
ally took root, developed and finally took 
.shape of tho present A.sram by 1920, 
and ever since it lias fallen into lino willi 
other similar cent res of tho Mission. 
Among the activities of the * centre the 
gSludent's Home claims notice fir.«t. In 
the reported yc.*!!* the strength of tho 
home was 18, of which 7 wore free stu- 
dents. 4 half-free, 5 partly paid and 2 full- 
paid. Tho Asram Library (iontains 780 
books, consisting mostly of religious lite- 
rature and some children’s books. The 
library and reading room are freely used 
by the public. The boys of the Home* 
collect donations in kind and coin from 
the generoits public and conduct reluf 
among the poor and tho need.v and niiisc 
the diseased as far as they can. The 
Asram has arranged for the trejilmenl ul' 
eye diseases in a very small scale. In ilu' 
reported year the centenary celebration 
formed a unique ilem of the nctivily of 
thi.'S centre. 

The Rgimakrishna Sevasramn, Sliy.i- 
mala Tal., Report for 1936. 

In the Sevashram 4,438 cases, including 
repeated cases were treated in tolal. All 
Ihe three .sy.stem.s of treatment, Allop.nfliic. 
Ifomreopathie and Ayurvedic, are .follow- 
ed. The Savasram badl.v sufTer.s froiu 
want of funds, (./ontvibutions, however 
small, will be lhaukfiilly accepted and 
acknowledged }>y tlie Seerotary. The Ranu»- 
krishna Sevasram, Shyamala Tal, iSukhi- 
dhang, P.O., Vh. Tanakpur, Almora, U.P. 
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Let me tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

Sivami Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

i am aw?! ii 

i ataJig maaPa gai^ ii 
afM: sfM ^ I m aa aa a^va^a aif?a art af^q ii 

aa s[tsaariif^af5ia i aHa %r % ajftaq, ii 

ai^^jaanraia aa ama: af^a^a i g'm ai'^aa^ftala awa'^aai^aaq i 
a #:a agala aia'I aaa^ gf^ia i ra?aaa a ^Ipafir a^ii^ii 
a^if^iaa ?ia aaft^iai aa i fiiaaaffe: a?!^ aiaa aag ii 

A blind man wendinj; his way alone, without anyone to guide, 
falls into many troubles on the road. So too an ignorant man’s way in the 
world is beset with hindrances. Those possessed of learning and wusdom are 
therefore esteemed high. Purity of speech, of mind and of body ; forgiveness, 
truth, firmness and intelligence — ^these good qualities are shown to be superior 
virtues by pious persons. That which is called Brahwadmrya (continence) 
is the royal road to the attainment of Brahiiian, It surpasses all other 
spiritual disciplines ; it leads to the supreme goal. One should determine, 
with a firm resolve, to practise taintless Bralunacharya, withdrawing the mind 
totally from all amorous talk, sight, touch, and more so from any sex contact. 
A wise and intelligent man should never perpetrate or even think of that act. 
Thus, weaning himself from passion and darkness, he shall never sink into 
animality. The learning acquired in youth becomes indistinct in its impres- 
sion on the mind witli the advance of age ; but wisdom that has become 
niature sustains one^s strength of character even in the long run. 

Maha|?harata, Santi Parva, Chapter 216. 
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GOD or MAN ? ; GOD and MAN ; AND GOD in MAN 

FThe following paragraphs deal with one of the burning problems of the day — the 
conflict between the interests of the individual and of society.! 


VERY form of social philosophy 
may ultimately be analysed 
into a quest after a proper adjust- 
ment of the relation between indivi- 
dual and society. The individual is 
like a plant flourisliing in the soil of 
society. All that he is, he owes to 
nourishment he draws from his social 
environment, and the advancement of 
his physical comforts, his intellectual 
attainmcnl.^, his aesthetic refinement, 
in fact all tlint contributes towards 
what is called the ‘ good life ^ ulti- 
mately depends upon the flourishing 
state of the society as a whole. It 
would therefore seem that his supreme 
duty consists in the whole-hearted 
surrender of liis self to society, and 
working heart and soul for its welfare. 
As for reward, he ought not to expect 
any tiling more than the thrill and 
the satisfaction derived from the op- 
portunity of service. If there is (o be 
any individual gratification at all, it 
ought to consist only in whatever he 
gets incidentally out of the anieniiics 
he helps to create for the eolleclivity. 

However appealing such an idea 
might be to our intellect, every one 
feels in hi.s heart of hearts that there 
is somelhing unkpie even in liis parti- 
cularity. Tic is not simply a cog in 
the social machine, but a centre of 
intelligence, feelings and volitions, 
with a sense of the right and the 
wrong, the true and the false, the ugly 
and the beautiful. He is too much of 
a self-conaci^ is entity to be reduced 
to iner6 mechanical subservience. In 
ppite of 'his dependence on society, in 


spite of the all-important function of 
society as the conserver of all cultural 
values, the individual feels -that he is 
an end in himself. To equate the 
significance of his life with his contri- 
bution to (he social welfare goes 
against something fundamental in 
his way of thought. If he once comr.s 
to know tliat those in who.se hands 
the guidance of liis life lies, look iijinn 
liim in such a light, he feels himself 
reduced to the position of a slave — of 
one exploited to serve the luirpo.scs of 
oiluTs. In his domestic relations, in 
his daily work, and in Ids polilicnl 
and social fiinclunis, he may be serv- 
ing tlie eollectivily, but without an 
clement of self-sa<i<faction, cither of 
the nai'row or of llio disinterested 
kind, it will bo impossible for him to 
play his jiart well. 

As a result of the varying emidiasis 
laid on tlic.ve two ways of evaluating 
the human being, (lifi’crcnt views or 
pldl()Sophi(‘s of life have dcveloiied. 
It i.s to these that wo refer by the 
threefold heading — flod or Man ? : 
C'lod and ; and Hod in ^Fan. Vm 
shall now conshler the iinplica'ion- of 
eacli of tliese. 

IT 

Tlic philosophy of ‘ God or Man ? ’ 
indicates the conlra.st between pui't' 
asceticism and pure humanitnrianisiu, 
both of which are born of a lop- 
sided emphasis on one or the other 
of the two principles mention- 
ed before — individualism and col- 
lectivism. The pure ascetic is 6ne 
who sees nothing but corruption in 
society. To his eyes man appears to 
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be a creature wallowing in sin, and 
any improvement of his ethical and 
spiritual standard on a collective scale 
is an impossibility. Ilis is a micro- 
scopic view which always sees the de- 
tails, and seldom the wholeness of 
tilings. As a consequence he fails to 
perceive the higher social values that 
have been created by a iiainful pro- 
cess of evolution, but magnifies all the 
(lark si)ots of human nature and 
society, which, no doubt, arc too 
many. He feels convinced that noth- 
ing great can be achieved in .so cor- 
rupt an environment as the human 
society. 

Side by side he feels within the 
urge of a higher ideal. If society is 
luircdecmable, the individual i& not 
however so. He may have a hundred 
sliort-comings, but these can be check- 
ed and even eradicated, and thus he 
may prepare himself for a higher life, 
wliich may be realised, if not in this 
world, at least in a world to come, 
but all those higlic'r developments arc 
iiniios^ible so long as one is in cou- 
lacL with society in any form. Hence 
in sovei’al countries and several 
])criods of history, esiiccially when 
llic moral standards of societies are at 
a very low ebb, we find large num- 
IxTs of men drifting away from 
^:^ocicty into forests and deserts to find 
that envii’oiiiiK'iU for liighcr devclop- 
aiuit, which they could not get in the 
societies they wei’e born in. They arc 
ixon endowed with a high sense of 
the uni(paonesS of the individual. But 
Unlike in the case of most of our 
modern individualists, their indivi- 
dualistic outlook is not, however, 
motivated by any desire for indul- 
Sence in selfish pleasures, or for cx- 
P oiting others for one’s private gain, 
my seek solace in the individual 
y due to their faith in, and aspira- 


tion to realise, their spiritual possibi- 
lities. 

As opposed to asceticism, with its 
emphasis on the individual and with 
its tendency to slum society, is 
humanism and its extreme develop- 
ment, collectivism, which Lend to 
submerge tlie individual in society, 
and to discourage in him any sense of 
his own uniciueiuss. Acccordiiig to 
the humanistic world view, tlic indivi- 
dual in his intelligence, activities and 
affections, is the creature and organ of 
the race to which he belongs. All ho 
has, including moral qualities, is a 
social heritage. Thus the very tissues 
of his life are woven for him by the 
collective activities of the race. Apart 
from the society the individual is a 
mere abstraction having no reality. 
The God that man has been worship- 
ping is only the image of society 
wrongly inlcri)rctcd as a transcendent 
being due to the superstition of a pre- 
seientific ago. Thinkers of this per- 
sua.sion would therefore ask men to 
shake off their allegiance to theo- 
logical fictions, and direct the same 
to society. In the service of society, 
country, race or liumanily, the indi- 
\idiial is to seek fulfilment. Comte, 
the celebrated positivistic thinker of 
France, therefore, raised this theory 
to the dignity of a religious cult, and 
placed the image of humanity in the 
niche vacated by God. This doctrine, 
which formed only a philosophical 
theory a century back, has, however, 
been reduced to a type of political 
conception of the State as a col- 
lective man. The vision of it, which 
is inspiring the imagination of 
millions in different parts of the 
modern world is nothing but tlie 
ai)othcosis of society with one differ- 
ence. In place of having man as such 
as the object of adoration, the new 
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conception of State limits its attention 
to the race or the nation. But the re- 
nunciation demanded of the individual 
is complete. The collectivistic ideal of 
the State can be reached only when 
the distinction between private and 
public is completely obliterated, and 
the individual is taught to accept un- 
questioningly that the purpose of his 
existence is to be equated with his 
function in the collective life of the 
State. lie must become an unques- 
tioning tool of the State, brought up, 
educated and nourished by the State, 
only to be used exclusively for its 
purposes according to the discretion of 
its Pope, the Dictator. 

No doubt there is very great differ- 
ence in the implications of collec- 
tivism in its application to humanism 
and to nationalism, but then there is 
one point in which these implications 
are identical. To the quetion God or 
Man ? they unanimously answer 
*Man’. Their ultimate consotiuencc is 
therefore bound to be the banning of 
every form of spiritual world- 
view in order tliat man may concen- 
trate himself exclusively on society. 
If they tolerate religion at all, they 
can tolerate only a cult which prea- 
ches a national God, and not one 
who is a God of truth — He who is the 
common father and mother of all. 
For what collectivism wants to do is 
to create a mentality quite opposed 
to the ascetic type which leads to the 
neglect of social values in the hope of 
conserving individual values, which 
encourages man to slum society in 
order to save the soul. 

Ill 

Religions all the world over attempt 
to bridge the gulf that separates 
society-shunning asceticism and 
society-adoring collectivism. But 


they generally proceed to do tiiis from 
a wrong point of view. Most of the 
religions are generally dualistic aid 
even dcistic in their outlook. They 
make a hard and fast distinction be- 
tween Nature and Super-Nature, 
between matter and spirit, between 
man and God. When such an abso- 
lute distinction, implicit in evciy form 
of dualism, is maintained, it is logic- 
ally impossible to avoid purely ascetic 
ethics. For if the world is ‘other than 
God,' something completely contra- 
dictoiy to Him in substance and pro- 
perties, (he natural consequence would 
be an ethics according to which a 
life of dedication to God would mean 
one of complete severance from the 
world, especially from society. And 
that is asceticism i)ure and simple. 

Religions, however, get over this 
ftifficulty by (he philosophy of ‘God 
and Man ', (he ‘ and ' signifying the 
very loose manner in which they rc- 
la(c the two terms. It is not that 
religions of this tyi)e do not inculcate 
the virtue of service. In fact some of 
them do actually inspire their follow- 
ers with a high ideal of service. But 
what distinguishes them is that even 
in their highest flights they cannot 
overcome the dualism of God and 
man, or the natural and tlic super- 
natural, and as a consequence, they 
liavc to kcc]) the worship of God ami 
the .service of man as two distinct 
categories. "Why should one love 
one s fellow beings ? Because it is 
pleasing to God. God has given this 
duly of service to men as a command 
to be obeyed by the pious, and He is 
pleased with those who obey it. 
Religious life proper is something 
quite apart from it, and consists in 
prayers, communion, etc., and service 
of society is connected with it only in- 
directly, the connection arising from 
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the fact that it is a commandment of 
God. 

Christianity is one of the most 
conspicuous examples of this kind. 
No one can deny that Christianity, 
in the past few centuries at least, has 
})een responsible for works of service 
on a large scale in difYorent parts of 
the world. There has no doubt been 
a mixture of motives in institutional- 
ised charities, and an exaggerated 
importance laid on the number of 
converts gained, has vciy often conta- 
minated the quality and spirit of the 
service rendered. In si)ite of this, 
liowcvcr, it has to be admitted un- 
grudgingly that a true Christian very 
well understands the importance of 
service. But Christianity itself has 
jirovided no explanation of its famous 
dictum, “ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” except it be tlie crude one 
that God has commanded man to do 
.<0. That is why the very same gospel 
of Christ, which its modern interpre- 
ters represent to be? the fountain-head 
of all true and healthy social relation- 
ship, served as the prime incentive to 
the hermits of early Christianity to 
migrate in their luindreds to inaccessi- 
ble deserts and wildernesses in the be- 
lief that life in society is something 
antagonistic to the true spiritual inter- 
ests of man. Many a modern Christian 
thinker would disclaim sucli mani- 
festations of asceticism as an aberra- 
tion resulting from the contamination 
of hated ^oriental ' ideals, but these 
worthy gentlemen have to answer the 
pointed (piestion whether their world- 
view maintains an absolute distinction 
between Nature and Super-Nature, 
between God and Man. If it is in 
tile affirmative — and Christian Thco- 
iogy has alw^ays answered it in the 
affirmative — ^then the old ascetics 
wre right, and their critics are wrong. 
17 


For in an absolute philosophical dua- 
lism of the Christian type, an ethical 
dictum like “Love tliy neighbour as 
thyself ” can at best inspire only ser- 
vice of a passive type, and not of a 
dynamic quality. Christian philoso- 
phy and Christian ethics seem to 
contradict themselves, and the spe- 
cial developments of the latter have 
therefore to be traced to influences 
other than its philosophical soil. 

It would be seen from what we 
have said before that the doctrine of 
“God and Man” is an attempt, im- 
perfect though it be, to reconcile the 
individiiars sense of his uniqueness, 
with the claims of society on him. 

IV 

If any doctrine can adequately 
reconcile the claims of the spiritual 
and the social, of individualism and 
collectivism, it is the Vedantic gospel 
of Divine immanence, to which wc 
refer as tlie philosophy of * God in 
man It is curious that Vedanta has 
been criticised by Christian thinkers 
as an other-worldly gospel discourag- 
ing every form of active social life, or 
as pantheistic philosophy devoid of 
dynamic moral fervour. And yet it 
is Vedanta that has upheld from time 
immemorial the doctrine of Divine 
immanence, in the light of which alone 
the modern man can build a cultural 
edifice, which while rising to the 
level of spiritual transcendence, main- 
tains its firm basis in a vigorous 
social life. 

Unity of existence in one form or 
other is the cardinal principle of 
Vedanta. God and Man, the world 
and the spirit, Nature and Super- 
Nature are not entities that stand in 
isolation due to differences in their 
essence. There are regions of thought 
in w^hich tlie differences between these 
gradually shade off into each other, 
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so much so God can be worship- 
ped both in transcendence and im- 
manence. To the thoroughgoing 
monist He is the only real existence, 
and the world of multiplicity is only 
an apparent manifestation of His. 
As the real substratum of the world, 
He is immanent in it. Thus the 
whole world, both in its higher and 
lower aspects, reveals and symbolises 
the Supreme Being. Though God is 
thus present, as the underlying sub- 
stratum, in every aspect of Nature, 
those that are sublime and pure in 
their appeal reveal llis essence better 
than others. For it is the nearness of 
the symbol or manifestation to Him 
that accounts for its i)ower to stimu- 
late the higher nature in us. Until a 
person’s sj)irilual insight is fully deve- 
loped, and ho is able to sec the spiri- 
tual substratum everywhere and in 
everything, this perception of differ- 
ence in the value of manifestation is 
bound to persist. 

Even in the case of those Vedfintists 
who do not accei)t a thoroughgoing 
theory of monism, the doctrine of im- 
manence holds good. Tliey may not 
agree to the idea that the world-pro- 
cess is not real in an absolute sense, or 
to the doctrine that the purified self 
of tlie individual is identical with 
the Universal Self. Yet they lay as 
much emphasis as the other Vedant- 
ists on the theory of the immanence 
of God, and maintain that though 
God is the master of Nature, yet lie 
is present in every form of Nature’s 
manifestation. They may maintain 
an absolute distinction in entity be- 
tween God and soul, yet they grant 
that God dwells in every soul as the 
soul of all souls. Hence in spite of 
the dualistic train of thought, those 
systems of Vedanta also maintain that 
the world symbolises the Deity. For 


if He is present everywhere in the 
manifested phenomena of this world, 
it is natural that for a man who ac- 
cepts this idea they become symbols 
revealing His presence to a lesser or 
greater extent according to their re- 
finement and capacity to suggest a 
sense of the Divinity. 

The importance of this doctrine in 
reconciling man’s spitritual sense of a 
uniqueness to be realised through his 
particularity, with the demand of 
society that he should live entirely for 
it, will be quite obvious. For accord- 
ing to the doctrine of immanence, 
although God is much more than the 
world. He is not an extra-cosmic be- 
ing who is to be i)ropitiated by pray- 
ers or won over by offerings, but a 
Presence that is to be felt in all the 
experiences of life. Worship here 
changes from prayer into communion. 
For ])rayer inii)lies petitioning, which 
is essentially associated with an extra- 
cosmic God, whereas communion is 
more an attitiule of mind tlian an acti- 
vity. Not that in communion, forms 
of worshij) like prayer, ufforing.s, etc., 
have no ]>lace. What it insists is tlint 
these are to be valued only in so far 
as they help one to have tliat atti- 
tude of niinil characteristic of coin- 
iminion — the attitude which perceives 
the presence of God evcrywliere. 

It also maintains that, since liit* 
cultivation of a proper attitude is the 
essence of communion, it is (piitc 
arbitrary, and inconsistent with the 
doctrine of immanence, to posit any 
absolute distinction between the secu- 
lar and the sacred, or between work 
and worship. In fact what is called 
divine communion has two expres- 
sions — the inward and the outward. 
The inward expression of it is what 
passes ordinarily under the name of 
spiritual disciplines with graded men- 
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tal exercises consisting of rituals, in- 
vocations, prayers, sacraments, medi- 
tation, analysis of one’s mental work- 
ings — in fact of all the methods de- 
vised by man to bring about an 
awareness of the Divinity lodged in 
his self through introspection. The 
external form of communion is an 
attcnii>t to evoke in one’s mind a 
sense of the same immanent Presence, 
but it is done not so much through a 
shutting off of tlic senses from external 
etmlacts as in inner communion, as 
througli a participation in the activi- 
ties of life witli a particular attitude 
of mind. Tliis attitude consists in 
looking upon society as a manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme, and accordingly 
discharging all one’s duti(?s towards it 
in a spirit of worship. If God is im- 
manent in oneself, He is immanent in 
others as well. Society, which is a col- 
lection of individuals, may tliereforo 
be taken as the highest expression of 
the Divine in this manifested world. 
The various tyi)es of work necessary 
for its ui)-keep and prosperity may 
api)ear purely secular to a mind that 
does not understand the philosophy of 
immanence, but to one who has really 
grasped its essential principle, any 
work of social utility becomes an act 
of worshii) of God and direct commu- 
nion with him. In fact for him the 
difference between work and worship, 
between the secular and the sacred, 
disappears, and both these apparent- 
ly contradictory forms of activities 
become mutually complementary as 
the introspective and the active forms 
of communion. The whole of life 
becomes divinised. It is this synthe- 
sis of life and metaphysics that forms 
so unique a feature of the Bhagavad 
Gita. 


Now what is the importance of 
this philosophy, which wc would call 
the Thilosophy of God in Man ’ in 
reconciling individualism with collec- 
tivism. Individualism has been 
responsible for much evil, and has re- 
ceived the hearty condemnation of 
moralists of to-day as well as of the 
past. But yet it survives and it 
would survive as long as there is 
humanity, because it stands for man 
as a sign-post of one line of develop- 
n\ent. Then^ is really a uni(|ucncss in 
individuality, and the culture of this 
imiciueness in its true cosmic signifi- 
cance is the essence of spiritual life. 
On the other hand when we try to be 
uni(iue in our isolation, that is, in dis- 
regard of our right relationshi]) with 
the totality of existence, then wc be- 
come self-centred, and we degenerate 
into pure materiality. Thus the 
senst* of individuality, which re- 
presents the principle of conser- 
vation of moral values in man, 
is responsible both for the degra- 
dation as well as elevation of man 
in the spiritual scale. It may be 
that in the state of s])iritual perfec- 
tion individuality as we understand 
it is transcended in a sense of unity 
with the Cosmic Spirit, but this trans- 
cendence is not to be achieved by a 
ju’emature suppression of individuality 
in the interest of any collcctivistic or 
humanistic gospel that disregards the 
transcendental and super-social signi- 
ficance of the human individual. Nor 
can any society or nation tolerate, 
without grave peril to its own status 
in the world, the unhealthy spiritual 
individualism which expresses itself as 
extravagant asceticism that shuns and 
scorns society a's an unmitigated evil. 
But in the light of the doctrine of im- 
manence, otherwise described here as 
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the philosophy of 'God in Man/ wc 
can have an ideal of life that takes 
due cognisance of the spiritual urge 
of introversion that manifests itself 
as asceticism, as well as of the ethical 
urge of extroversion that takes the 
form of humanism and collectivism, 
— an ideal that in fact fuses or synthe- 
sises both these into a rational and 


harmonious scheme of spiritual life 
with its twin forms of communion, 
namely meditation, in which one com- 
munes with the Deity immanent in 
the self, and service, through which 
one communes with the same Deity 
as manifested in others and in society 
at large. 


REMINISCENCES OF SVVAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

By P. Manikkaswami Mudaliar, B.A, 

ISwami Riimakrishnananda wa.s a diroct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, and the 
pioneer of the Ramakrishna movement in South India. His birthday annivemry falls 
on the 4th of August, and wc hope tliat in connection with this occasion, it would inte rest, 
our readci'S to peruse these rcniinisccnce.«« about him by Mr. P. Manikkaswami Mudaliar 


who is a close student and follower of the 

I 

'f^URING the last decade of the 
19th century and the open- 
ing of the 20th century, one of the 
most prominent ])crsons in the 
sphere of religious activity in 
Madras was Swami Rauiakrishna- 
nanda. He was the founder of tlie 
Ramakrishna ^Math at Madras and 
one of the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. He was sent 
to Madras by Swami Vivekananda 
to spread the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna and to found a Math lierc. 
The birthday anniversary of Swami 
Ramakrishnananda falls on the 4th of 
August, and it would not be iiiai)i)ro- 
priatc to bring into our recollection 
a few inspiring incidents of his life, 
and ponder over them. 

II 

After the passing away of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his Sannyasin disciples 
were all gathered together in the 
Baranagorc Math by Swami Vive- 
kananda. >on after, these disciples 
began to leave the Math one after 
another, some for pilgrimage and 


Swami. J 

some for Tapasya, except Swami 
Ramakrishnananda who stuck to it, 
having taken upon himself the duty 
of ])crforming daily Pooja to Sri 
Ramakrishna. It was Swami Rama- 
krishnaiianda’s notion, nay realisa- 
tion, that though Sri Ramakrishna 
had disappeared in body, he was yot 
])resem and living in their midst. For 
seven long years the Swami conlhu-d 
himself to the precincts of the Maili, 
and (lid not go even to Calcuila l)ut 
spent all bis time in Pooja, medita- 
tion and reading scri|)tures. Besides*, 
he was looking after the physical com- 
forts of such of his co-disciples 
happened to stay with him, and wm.s 
thus the main lu’op and pillar of the 
Math. 

When, on his first return from 
America, Swami Vivekananda was 
proceeding on his triumi)lial tour 
from Colombo to Almora, the citizens 
of Madras approached liim and re- 
quested him to send them a Sadlm 
who could minipster to their spiritual 
needs. Accordingly he sent Swanu 
Ramakrishnananda, as he thought 
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that his orthodoxy entitled him best 
to work among Madrasis, who are pro- 
verbially known for their orthodoxy. 
Swaini Ramakrishnananda came here 
in 1896 and was accommodated in the 
house now situated east of Lady 
AVellingdon^s Training College for 
Women, and then known as Ice- 
house. 

Ill 

Within a short time of his arrival, 
Swami Ramakrishnananda started 
religious classes in different parts of 
Madras, whicli attracted in large 
numbers the school and college-going 
I)0])ulation, as also the intelligentia 
from the middle and upi)er classes. I 
had the good fortune of attending a 
few of those classes and getting a 
good grounding in the philosophy of 
Sri Sankaracharya. I also under- 
went a thorough change in my out- 
look of life, for which I am deeply 
indebted to the Swami. Though, as a 
result of the Swami’s teaching, few 
wore able to renounce the world, and 
take to the life of Sannyas, it cannot 
he gainsaitl that not a few imbibed a 
desire for renuneiation which unfail- 
ingly had its reaction and salutary 
effect on their daily conduct in life. 

After the class hour the Swami 
used to invite (luestions. I leadily 
availed myself of the opjnirtunity not 
so much for enlightening myself as to 
^‘ulightcn the Swami, as my youthful 
conceitcdncss would have it. I took 
pleasure in i)lagiiing liim with all 
sorts of questions and cpiick repartees, 
^ot a few occasions there were when 
the Swamiji was cornered, and could 
i^ot, as I thought, find his way out. 
^^nc day with a strong backing of my 
agnostic and sceptical friends wliom I 

^'ok with rnc, I went on putting him 
question after question, the chief of 
18 


which was, “ How could the unper- 
turbed Brahman become ever perturb- 
ed.” The answer given was so unin- 
telligible that I exulted in having 
made his position untenable, which 
exultation made the Swami come 
down on me with the words : “ What 
do you know ? You simply blabber 
without in the least knowing what 
you are talking about.” These words, 
though uttered in angry tone, proved 
to be of saving grace to me. I felt 
they came like a thunderbolt and were 
just sufTicient to bring me to a sense 
of seriousness. The irreverent 
attitude disappeared, and somehow 
a feeling of reverence coursed through 
my body, and I instantly reined my 
tongue and became silent. 

A day or two after this incident, 

I was imi)ollcd to run up to the Math. 
I e.xpected a very cold reception ; 
but lo ! I was struck with the love 
and cordiality with which the Swami 
received me. I took courage and 
resumed the topic about which we 
had a difference of opinion, and in 
the heart-to-hcart talk which ensued, 
there was such a mutual exchange of 
views that it had the effect of laying 
bare the hollowness of my position 
ainl the profundity of the Swainiji’s 
view point. From that day onwards, 
need I say, I became his humble 
follower and a jiassivc listener ever 
ready to drink in the nectar-like words 
which fell from his lips. I lost no 
opportunity of coining in close con- 
tact witli him, and the illumination I 
derived from such contact, being one 
of feeling, can hardly be described in 
words. I placed at the disposal of the 
Swamiji all my resources — mental, 
bodily and financial — which the 
Swami was gracious enough to utilise 
whenever needed. 
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IV * 

In discoursing on religion, Swami 
Raniakrislinananda eschewed all 
.metaphysical and philosoi)hical techni- 
calities, and had the power of cloth- 
ing most abstruse ideas in simple 
language quite understandable to 
even ordinary lay minds. His one 
aim seemed to be to wean the ICnglish 
educated young men from their habi- 
tual leaning to the materialistic 
AA'estern culture, and to make them 
recognise, appreciate and follow the 
nuggets of golden truths embedded in 
Hindu Scriptures. lie would not 
tolerate disparaging remarks regard- 
ing Alanu, Vyasa and such other saints 
and sages of India, but would hold a 
brief for all traditions, customs and 
usages, round which the Hindu civili- 
, nation has grown. 

He invariably taught his students 
Vedanta as expounded by Sankara. 
He would exhort Ids students to apply 
three tests before accepting any truth. 
It must be supported by (1) serq)- 
turc (Sruti), 1 2) reasoning (Yukti) 
and (3) experience (Anubhava). Of 
these tlirce tests, he would accord the 
highest rank to reason. AA'hen any 
truth happens to have the sii])port 
cither of scripture or of experience or 
of both, but not of reason, lie ^voiild 
advise his students to defer their ver- 
dict until they could get better and 
clearer light from scholars more learn- 
ed, or from men of acknowledged 
spiritual greatness. He \vould take 
his students step by step through 
rational grounds to the dizzy heights 
of the monistic conception of Consci- 
ousness fSamvid, as he would term it) 
pure and simple, where there is nei- 
ther the notion of God as the creator, 
preserver and destroyer, nor the con- 
ception of the knower and the known. 


By subtle and elaborate arguments 
he would establish that man is not 
this body, 3^^ cubits in length, nor 
the mind, but that he is infinite in his 
real nature. He is Reality itself— 
Reality which is Existence, Know- 
ledge, Bliss Absolute. The Swami 
would not, however, like to leave the 
student immersed intellectually in 
this abstruse thought, but W’ould 
suddenly turn his attention to 
the standpoint of a Bhakta who 
considers himself to be an insigni- 
ficant entity and surrenders him- 
self to God, who for Iiim is all in 
all. Such a sudden turn in the view 
point w’as beyond the comprehension 
of students of ordinary calibre who 
would accuse him of blowing hot and 
cold ill the same breath. Such a sud- 
den change of view was possible for 
men of Sw^aiui J?ainakrishnananda’s 
type only. For by his close contact 
with his Guru Sri Ramakrishna, ho 
had acfiuired such a clear knowdedge 
of Guana and Bhakti that he was 
able easily to jump from the one to 
the other without losing hold of the 
common ground. Some would say 
iliat he did so because he himself was 
a Bhakta and would cite the fiTvour 
anrl devotion with wdiich he offered 
w’orship to his Guru, in support of 
their ojiinioii. Wliilc it cannot bo 
denied tliat he had unparalleled devo- 
tion for Sri Ramakrishna, his Guru— ■ 
fis every Giiani has to his spiritual 
teacher — it should also be borne in 
mind that in the books he has writ- 
ten and published, the monistic idea 
comes out more prominently, and that 
it w’as this idea also that he generally 
taught in his classes. Once when I 
aj)proached him for practical instruc- 
tion for meditation, he told nic, 
“Think of the vastness of the uni- 
verse.” From these facts I have j)cen, 
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and am still of opinion, tbat Swami 
Kamakrishnananda was a monist 
and Gnani in his heart of hearts, 
and that his love for, and worship of, 
the Guru could not be considered as 
sufficient ground for putting him under 
the category of Bhaktas. At best I 
can take him both as Gnani and a 
Bhakta — a combination rare to find 
in one individual. 

V 

The Swami, being a Sannyasi, natu- 
rally emphasised in his teachings on 
renunciation and service, but this did 
not appeal to the public of Madras 
who were accustomed to hear Puranic 
and other stories from Pandits. 
AVhether on account of this or for any 
other reason, the Swami's classes grew 
thinner and thinner and had to be 
closed ultimately. A few of the stu- 
dents attending these classes began 
lo repair to the !Math and benefit by 
his teachings. Their love and attach- 
ment for the Swami grew intensely 
and tliey stuck to him through thick 
and thin. They kept themselves ever 
ready for s(*rvico of any kind in all 
ways i)ossible. Regarding the dwindl- 
ing of attcmlanee in his classes, the 
Swami would wittily remark, “ Reli- 
gion is like SakknrapongaV* ia kind 
of sweet dish), meaning thereby that 
the mental condition of the ])eople 
Was too weak to take to the study of 
religion proper, much less to practise 
J^piritual life whicli needed great con- 
trol of senses. 

VI 

Tlic Swami’s solicitude for his stu- 
dents was remarkable. He would 
keep watch and ward over their 
|nihit!<, manners and conduct in life. 
Hic Swami wished that his students, 
tnost of whom were poor, should live 
more comfortably and enjoy the ordi- 


nary amenities of life. He would rather 
suffer than put his students to any ex- 
penditure which their meagre purse 
could not i)ermit. Once a student 
who had a lift in his office came for- 
ward to help the Math with a small 
monthly subscription, but the Swamiji 
who knew his position was very 
reluctant to accept it. 

If the Swami should find a student 
sitting with his chin resting on his 
l)alm he won hi at once direct him to 
change his posture as it indicated a 
pensive mood to which a religious 
aspirant should not give room. If he 
should find a .student gently shak- 
ing his legs ceaselessly when seated on 
jv chair or bench, he would immediate- 
ly ask liim lo slop it, as it would cause 
restlessness of mind. If he should sec 
a stud(‘nt drinking water standing, he 
would forthwith advise him to sit and 
drink, as otherwise it is likely to cause 
a local disturbance in the body re- 
sulting in ill-health. 

On one occasion a poor student of 
his offered a donation of Rs. 15, and 
when he learned that it was got by 
joining a lottery, lie admonished- him 
severely saying that money got by 
the sweat of one’s brow alone was 
helpful for sinrilual advancement. 

There used to go to the Swami a 
sludeiu whom he loved very much for 
his simplicity, frankness and unosten- 
taliinisiuss. But this student did not 
know how to serve and show respect 
to his teacher. With a view to remov- 
ing this defect in him, he one day 
callcil him near and said, “Well, you 
shampoo my leg a little.*’ Need it be 
saitl that he did as directed in the 
right attitude of mind, at which the 
Swami was much pleased. On another 
day when the Swamiji was lying down 
slightly indisposed, and a junior 
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Swami was fanning him, he saw the 
same student entering the Math. At 
this the Swami said something to the 
junior Swami (the student heard only 
the word * Susrusha ’ which means 
service) who gave up fanning and 
went away. The Swami, as if to bes- 
tow grace on the student, asked him 
to press his body as well as he could. 
Such was his solicitude, his magnani- 
mity and overflowing kindness. 

VII 

There were days when the Swami 
had to manage the Matli without any 
body to help him — not even a servant 
to do the cooking. On one such day, 
as the Swami returned from his class 
in the evening, he espied a stranger sit- 
ting at the threshold of the ]Math. On 
inquiry he found that this man some- 
how fell in the company of, itinerant 
class of beggars known as liairagis, 
and that, their treatment being in- 
tolerable, he managed to run away 
from them to seek the Swami’s pro- 
tection. The Swami, out of his bene- 


volent heart, gave him shelter, and 
in a few days thereafter admitted him 
as an inmate of the Math. This man, 
in whom the truant tendency still 
lingered, decamped one day without 
the knowledge and permission of the 
Swami. When after some days he 
returned and repented of his conduct, 
the Swami forgave him and re- 
admitted him. It would be surprising 
to learn that this man, under the burn- 
ing spiritual influence of the Swami, 
got all his previous tendencies chan- 
gcil and became so pure as to be ulti> 
mately admitted as a member of the 
monastic Order. 

VIII 

Si)ace forbids further enumeration 
of the inspiring and instructive inci- 
dents with which the Swami’s life is 
rci)lete. Suflice it to say that the void 
created by his passing away in tlic 
year 1911 still continues to be a void. 
For the company of such exalted 
spiritual i)ersonages is rarely to bo 
had. 


THE SPIRITUAL PATH 


By Swami Yatinwaraminda 

YaOswiimnandH, tho aulhor of 'Tho Pra.vrr.s * anfl Divino 

Life/ is the representative of tho Rairmkrislma Order prea(?hing the gospel of Vcilania in 
tho continent of Europe. The Swami was formerly the Head of tho Kamakri.shna MiiHi, 
Madras, and the Editor of tho Vcdahla Kninri. In this article forming the siibstaiw<* of 
some of his clas.s talk.s in Europe, tho Swami gives many a practical suggestion to spiiilii:d 
aspirants.] 


BE(iIX Eakly 

has to begin as early as 
possible with onc/s spiritual 
life. Unless wc have sown the seed 
of spirituality in our soul early in 
life, there is no possibility of creat- 
ing the spiritual mood in later 
life. Thos( who arc not spiritually 
minded w^hile they live in the world, 
can never be spiritually minded when 


they retire from the world. They 
will find that the old iininirc im]nTi=- 
sions have bornine so deep that there 
is no possibility of effacing them, that 
they have become the slaves of their 
in.stincts and inij)uLscs, and that they 
can no longer act in the way they 
W’ould like to, cannot take up a higher 
and purer life, neither mentally nor 
physically. Our ideal is to make a 
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beginning of liberation in this very 
life and to make the best use of the 
time that is given to us. 

The Lord's Grace 
The Grace of the Divine comes to 
a person in the form of self-effort, in 
the form of the will to strive for 
something higher ami move perma- 
nent than all these phenomena. 
Some speak of destiny, others sjjeak 
of self-effort, while again others hold, 

“ Yes, it is true that evciything de- 
] lends on the will of the Lord, but 
ilie Lfml desires that I should strive 
my utmost. Self-effort comes to me 
ns a manifestation of my 'destiny' ; 
it is the will of the Lord that create.s 
in me the desire for striving”. But 
without purity and real, unfeigned 
di^passion there can never be any 
spiritual life, or even any rleep spi- 
ritual strix ing. (7iiless we .’=i(rive our 
very utmost and our best, tlie I.ord’s 
fh ace will not descend on us. 

CoXTuoL THE Mtxn 
What is mor't essential in all forms 
of spiritual life is to keep tJie gi eater 
liart of the mind thinking of God, 
tliinking of the Ideal, aiul never to 
tilUiw it to give its thoughts entirely 
to the world or worldly affoction.s 
iuid relations even when occupied 
witli some worhlly duty. AVe must 
know how to divide the mind to some 
extent, so that we can make one part 
of it cling to the. Lord and to tlie Lord 
alone, wliatever be our occupation. 
Through constant practice, through 
unflagging practice, we may develop 
J»ii attitude of mind that enables us 
lo think and to feel that whatever we 
flo is a service to the Lord, ami that 
have no right to the fruits of any 
our actions. " O Lord, whatever 
'vorks I do, I look upon it as 
^ form of worship to Thee.” This 
19 


service may be physical, intellectual 
or spiritual. 

AVatch the reactions in your 
mind brought about by certain 
people and things, and act 
accordingly. Avoid everything 
that is apt to rouse old, evil impres- 
sions and tliouglils belonging to your 
former life. AA’e cannot allow our- 
selves to run after worldly love ami 
affections and l)ave the higher Divine 
Love at the same time. God and 
worldly affections cannot live to- 
gether. 

Definite Idea of the P.mii 

AND THE Go\L 

AVc should have the ideal fixed 
that neither worldly nor heavenly 
pleasures are our goal, that our 
ultimate goal is Self-realisation — 
neither this woi’ld nor heaven, nor 
any other world. Heavenly enjoy- 
ment is no bettor than earthly enjoy- 
ment, and so long as there is hanker- 
ing after iieavcnly enjoyment, we 
can never attain the goal. AA'o mast 
ytarn for God more than for His 
creation either in heaven or in earth. 

Before we actually begin our 
spiritual life in real earnest, we must 
decide if we are really fully prepared 
to pay the price. AA'e mu?t fix once 
for all our ideal, our conduct of life, 
ami everything, and then stick to it 
in all circuin.'^tances. If wc wish to 
transcend all the unrealities, there 
must always be a certain amount of 
dare-ilevil in us, a certain amount of 
fearlessness and true heroism. Unless 
wo arc prepared to sacrifice all our 
worldly desires and our sense of 
* I-ness we can never liope to realise 
the higher ideal. “ Give us discrimi- 
nation, give us renunciation, give us 
devotion and knowledge” — let us 
pray thus to the Divine. 
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Discrimination 

You must never associate too freely 
with people and must always use 
discrimination. If another person 
attracts you, just direct the mind 
into some higher channels, create in 
yourself some dislike or disgust for 
the person in question, so that that 
person loses all charm for you. 
Later on this disgust is to be effaced 
so that you can look at that person 
with the same indifference with which 
you would look at a stranger you 
have never known. In spiritual life, 
although to a great extent you cut 
off your personal relations with 
others, you come to have a wider 
love and sympathy for them through 
the medium of the Divine. When one 
finds something higher, the lower 
ideal automatically loses its attrac- 
tion, and is put aside. 

W'c should also practise a certain 
amount of control and discrimination 
regarding the food we take. And so 
long as we are in the body, the body 
must be proi)crly taken care of anrl 
nourished to kcc)) it a fit instrument 
for realisation of the Divine and for 
the Diviners work. There is much 
more body-consciousness in the 
person who is ill or weak than in the 
perfectly healthy and normal person. 
We have to see that our body- 
consciousness is reduced to a minimum 
if we want to make good progress in 
spiritual life. 

Unless our mind be to some extent 
pure and non-attached and prepared 
for renunciation, we can never even 
think of God-realisation. Try to 
purify your heart, to purify your 
mind, as mui li as possible. Then the 
blazing fire of spiritual realisation 
will burn away all desires. 


Meditation on the Hol'^ 
Personalities 

Few people can begin their spiri- 
tual practice with the meditation on 
the Formless and Attributcless 
Aspect of the Divine. Even the 
conception of God without form but 
with attributes is beyond the grasp 
of the many. So long as it is im- 
possible for us to form even aa 
idea of the Divine in both llis, 
transcemlent and immanent aspects, 
we should first of all try to think 
of the Divine Glory as manife.st 
through the Holy Personalities — the 
great Incarnations and Propiicts of 
mankind. It is very easy for ns to 
speak of worshipping GcmI in triitli 
and in spirit. But since, as a matter 
of fact, we cannot do so, it becomes 
a meaningless phrase and iiothi?);' 
more. 

Wc think in terms of oiir small, 
limited, impure, individual conscioiis- 
ne.s.s, but the great ones think in 
terms of the Infinite (.'onseionsiies-. 
Wc are like small, tiny, self-forgetful 
bubbles, while they are like iuoiin- 
tain-higli waves tliat Jirc always 
conscious of their ocean-origin. Tiio 
ocean never comes to be liinited by 
the wave-form. 

The Incarnation is a glorious 
manifestation, but never the whole, 
of God who is the reality at tl\e. back 
of ordinary beings also. 

Tiny bubbles that we are, we fnul 
it difficult to understand even a full 
w'avc-consciousness. By worshiiipiug 
and meditating on the great ones, 
wc are able to come in touch willi 
their super-consciousness. This 
breaks the bonds of our limited e.vist- 
cnce and bring.s in a new light,, a 
deeper awareness that lies hidden iu 
the depths of our being. The waves 
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bring us in contact with the ocean. 
By lifting ourselves consciously to 
the plane of their knowledge, wc get 
rid of all our false notions, of our 
being identified with the body, of 
being men and women. Dropping 
the limiting adjuncts, wc get a new 
and purer sense of existence — a 
universal consciousness that gives 
the true meaning to our individual 
existence and life. 

Individual and Universal 
In trying to separate itself from 
ihe ocean, the bubble runs the risk 
of Inirsting its bubble-form, as it can 
never exist wit limit the contact of 
tlu‘ o<*ean. But the trouble is that 
wo are not conscious of this great 
fact. We consider ourselves to be 
separate entities, separate from the 
ocean and separate from one another. 
When this initial mistake is made 
tlirough ignorance, all other mistakes 
follow as a matter of course and 
make our life one of endless misciy. 

Although we may take our limited 
existence to be absolutely real at 
first, we fiiifl, on deeper eonsiileration 
and experience, that it is not so. The 
false eoTKH'ption of reality is wholly 
due to ignorance. It is thorugh this 
that wo come to clierisb many a 
petty and ignoble idea, and we suffer 
because of that. However, by getting 
lid of the false conceptions, we rise 
above all illusory, limiting adjuncts, 
aii(| regain our true nature, the (rue 
dignify and glory of the Divine in us, 
who is not only our self but is 
tho .sv // of all . 

Hints for Meditation 
fn the beginning of our spiritual 
life we have to create our own images, 
^>iit those must be images of which 
pattern is right, i.c,, imaginations 
of something that is real, not of 


something wholly imaginary. Some 
stress the sense of the Presence more 
than the form, although they, too, 
may call up the form. The same 
Being permeates both the form called 
up and the devotee, as It is the 
devotee's own eternal Being — his 
true self. 

Just think that your whole heart 
or head is permeated with the 
Divine Effulgence, and that this 
Light is part of the Infinite Light 
that pervades everything. Melt away 
your whole personality, your 1-ness, 
into That. Melt away your body, 
your mind, your senses, your emo- 
tions, into That. Just imagine this 
very vividly. And then this infinite 
ocean of Light takes shape as part 
of this Light becomes solidified in 
the form of your Ishtam (Chosen 
Deity), but never lose sight of the 
infinite background of which your 
Ishtam and you yourself as well as 
all others are parts, and which per- 
meates all these. The ocean, the One 
Eternal Principle, lying at the back 
of both yourself and the whole uni- 
verse, must never be lost sight of, 
because it is That which is to be fully 
realised by you one day. 

But one who docs not lead a pure 
life and is not disciplined ought not to 
follow this instruction, because medi- 
tation becomes dangerous in the case 
of a person w ho is not properly pre- 
pared and has not gone through the 
jiropcr preliminary training. 

Self-Surrender 

Only one who has really passed 
through strenuous self-effort can give 
himself up and surrender himself 
wdiolly and unconditionally at the feet 
of the Divine. All forms of striving 
make the mind pure and fit for the 
Divine touch. And self-surrender can 
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only bo accomplished after having 
gone through one’s spiritual practice 
with great perseverance and dogged- 
ness. Self-surrender can only come 
when our wings arc dead tired like 
those of the bird sitting on the ship’s 
mast after having tried in vain to 
reach land when the ship was on high 
sea. 

Too much activity is vei*y dan- 
gerous, because it usually becomes like 
the aimless activity of the monkey. 
This kind of activity is just restless- 
ness, and we sec it in people who are 
terribly afraid to be left to them- 
selves. But on the other side j’oii 
find a form of so-callcd self-surren- 
der that is nothing more than inert- 
ness, indolence, lethargy. And this is 
just a.s bad as aimless activity. The 
true asi)irant should always tiy to 
combine botli — activity of the right 
kind and self-surrender. 

SxrDY AXD Practice 

Religion is something different Irom, 
and something more than, book- 
knowledge. Through mere .scholar- 
ship, through mere intellectual study, 
you can never learn the Truth. When 
wc think too much and too highly of 
intellectual lii<*, we can never realise 
the essential truths of religion. 

Let one study as well as ho ean, 
master the subjects, but after luwing 
become a great .scholar, \vX him re- 
nounce de.«!ires and try to live upon 
the strengtli which comes from know- 
ledge.” 

One must be free from all guile, 
from all falsehood, all lack of up- 
rightness, from all the perversities of 
the mind, and then become a man of 
meditation, if one wants to make real 
spiritual progre 

Having known the essentials of 
spiritual life, having formed a clear 


idea of the Divine, you should try to 
practise the disciplines. Do not read 
too many empty words. That creates 
only disturbance and trouble. Now, 
this does not mean that you should 
not go in for studies, but you should 
make it a point to study with a view 
to realise the Truth, and along with 
your studies there must be some real 
spiritual practice every day. You 
must always train your intellect and 
have your fixed studios, think deeply 
on the lU’obloni.^, and form a habit of 
clear thinking and deep study, so 
that you would fcc.-l uncomfoi table 
the (lay that you have not studied 
anything deeply pon»lering ewer ii 
and over llic truths it contains. This 
daily study is to be made an import- 
ant item of your s])iritual in’aclice. 
f.rsiT AXD Greed 

Sri Ramakrishna s nu'ssage is : 
“ Be spiritual and realise the Truth 
yourself.” liy living the spiritual life, 
wc can make the Divine living in onv 
own lift*. The Master sliows ns how 
we may ovtMcome sex and greed— 
these, our greatest obs(:ud(‘s on (lie 
path of all spiritual progress. He 
wishes us to liavi‘ a new outlook to- 
wards ourselves and others. ^len as 
well as women must liav(* the Divine 
outlook, aiirl not think of themselves' 
in terms of sex and body, 'fo see tin* 
Divine in oneself and in all others, 
men and women, is tin* only solution 
for the world-problem of sex and the 
relation b(dween the sexes. This is 
a most vital jioint to note for tiu: 
spiritual aspirant. You can never rise 
above the sex-idoa by just hating 
woman or man, as many mystics ol 
the Middle Ages tried to do. Some- 
thing more is needed. The Divine is 
in me, in all, in everything. I 
not a man, I am not a woman, I 
the Self.” 
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Buddha's Practical Instructions 

It was the mission of Buddha s life 
to ask people not to think too much 
of philosophies and metaphysics, of 
rites and ceremonies, but to make reli- 
jrion — the Spiritual Law — a living 
force in their own lives by leading a 
life of purity, meditation, spiritual 
disciidine and mental control. Wliat 
did Buddha say of God ? He was 
silent on the point. It is not essential 
to speak of God so much, but far 
more essential to follow God's path, 
to live the spiritual life. What is the 
use of saying : O Lord, how beauti- 
ful Thou art ! IIow beautiful are Thy 
skies. Thy stars, Thy whole crea- 
tion ! ” 'Fhe Creator is always greater 
than His creation, and does not feel 
j)roud of it. Seen from our human 
standpoint, we find it great, but to 
God it is insignificant. So it is more 
important to follow God's i)ath than 
to praise God eternally, without ever 
doing anything. This lip-service is 
of no use to the aspirant. 

Once Buddha was asked, *'Sir, is 
there a (jod ? ”. He replied, “ Did I 
say there is a God ? " “ Then is there 
no God, sir ? ” asked the qucstioiKT. 
“Did I say there is no God ?" came 
the reply. Buddha wanted to stop all 
ompty and hair-si)litting discussions 
and speculations, and make pco\)le do 
something. So lie said, “When a 
house is on fire, do you first go and 
trace the origin of the fire, or do you 
try to extinguish it ? ’' But we in our 
foolishness very often try to trace the 
origin first, but before wc have suc- 
ceeded ill the attempt, the whole house 
is burnt down and nothing remains of 
it but a heap of ashes. 

Wc always want cveiy thing to be 
done for us by somebody else. There 
be no vicarious salvation with- 
20 


out any self-effort on the part of the 
aspirant. Most of the so-called reli- 
gious people are mere parasites in the 
world of religion and spiritual life. 
It would be better for them to take up 
something else. 

Avoid Temptations 

During the period of our spiritual 
training wc must try as much as possi- 
ble to avoid all temptations, both in 
its gross and subtle forms. We should 
salute anything that may become an 
object of temptation to us, from a 
safe distance. Let us not go near it. 
AVe must not rely too much on our 
own strength for a long time to come. 
We have such a dirty mind full of 
fdthy impressions that once it is 
really stirred up, it may create no end 
of troubles. Lust, hatred, greed, vul- 
garity, all these arc lying hidden in 
us and waiting to make us their prey. 
And so we must be on our guard. 

Always the trouble arises through 
our being too little aware of the 
<langer in the form of a tiny and 
apparently insignificant ripple in the 
mind. The outer stimulus, even if it 
be a very subtle and scarcely per- 
ceptible one, gradually affects the 
mind. Sometimes even the memory 
of some old impure impression is 
enough to upset us, because the germ 
or the seed is always inside, never 
outside. Unless the seed be inside, it 
can never sprout. 

Attachment in any form may be 
enough to muddle the brain and 
bring about the spiritual ruin of the 
aspirant, but when attachment and 
anger combine, the whole mind be- 
comes chaotic, and all progress is 
stopped. All struggle for the Higher 
Life comes to an end when jiassion 
has its sway over a person. That is 
w’hy we shoud carefully avoid any 
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liarmful stimulus, even if it be a 
very subtle one, and keep our mind 
engaged with the liighcr thoughts. 
We should not give an opportunity 
to the lower propensities and im- 
pulses, and avoid as mueh as possible 
the comiiany of persons of the other 
sex as well as that of (hose of our own 
sex who do not lead a strictly moral 
life, at l(*ast during the period of our 
spiritual training. 

Fill the mind with Vedantic 
thoughts until you fall asleep or 
until this body of yours droi)s o(T ” 
We should not give an o|iportunity 
to the passions to sway us. It is the 
nature of the mind to think, and if 
we do not give good and pure 
thoughts to the mind, avoiding all 
old impure associations, it is bound to 


think of bad and impure ones. So be 
up and doing. Always be on your 
guard and follow the path intelli- 
gently and assiduously. 

Prayers 

0 Lord, with the passing of every 
day the duration of life is seen to 
shorten, and youth to decay. The 
days that arc gone do never come 
back ; time verily is the devourcr of 
the world. Fortune is fickle and 
short-lived as ripples on the surface of 
watiT, while life is momentary like a 
flash of lightning. Therefore, O Thou 
Refuge of all, do Thou even now pro- 
tect me who seek refuge in Thee. 

May the wicked become virtuous. 
May the virtuous attain tranquillity. 
]May the tramiuil be free from bonds, 
^lay the freed make others free. 


SRI RAMAKRISIINA— VIVEKANANDA 

By Xikohi Kazayizakia 


ISjt. Dilip Kumar Hoy of Sri Aurobindo Asram, to whof^o kind court osy wo owe this 
translation from drook, writes : “This is tluj trun.^lation of a pnf:u*(‘ written by Nikotu 
Kazanzakis, to a book in Greek to l)o shortly jnihlislied by Kkni Sainios, the :'ulln»r 

of La Saintf: Vie do Alahalma Gandhi.’ This bofjk is a oulh'i lion of Swaini A'ivokaiiaiul.i '-' 
lectures and other writings translated from English into Greek. ‘Nikolai Ka/.anzakis.’ 
tells me my friend, Monsieur .T(‘aii Herbert of the Li'agiu; of Nations, ‘is a great writer, 
poet and philosoj)her, and the autlior of a inoniimental ei)ic jioem in which he has 
striven to cxi>ress poetically all the philosophies of the world. He; lia.s translated into 
Greek, Dante, Goetlie and Shakespeare, is the author of a niiiiiber of ijliilosophical novels 
and is an advanced Yogi.’ 'M 


Jl^T the heart of all religions, is in 
travail a pan-human aspira- 
tion for the Beyond. Below the sub- 
soil of all rigid and fanatical dogmas 
which create schisms between the 
religions, there stirs a tremendous 
breath, a wind — the self-same sigh of 
Man, w'hich overflows from this earth. 
And behind the multicoloured reli- 
gious mytlK ugies is often hidden, 
incomprehensibly, a Verity which is 
extremely simple, eternal, without 


vainglorious ornaments. The lead 
of this aspiration, this sigh, this 
V'erity, has shown in all times the otic 
path which lias carried the mystic soul 
to its salvation. For, it is at the end 
of this path that has always appear- 
ed the one reality to which different 
people and different epochs Inivc 
given different names : the Idea, tlic 
Thing-in-itsclf, Atman, God. 

There was the path, and the aim 
was to be united with this eternal 
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Reality, to be one with it. But not 
only to be one with it, but even more, 
to understand that for centuries past 
we have been united with it. Our 
road was not a going forward but a 
return home. 

India has given birth to si)iritiuil 
giants such as no other country on 
earth has ; she has produced giants 
who have asj^ired for the Supreme 
Union with a glowing intensity of feel- 
ing married to a radiant intellectual 
luminosity. They were veritable 
“ Jiacchants of Light ” — in the 
Hellenic acceptation of the phrase. 
In no other country have the ‘‘God- 
possessed perceived with a similar 
spiritual intensity and passion that 
behind this scries of complex plieno- 
ijiena there exists an Er. once which is 
simple and immutable, that at the 
back of all these masks an eternal 
visage gazes steadfastly at the human 
soul with eyes that watch over and 
attract him like a shining beacon from 
hcliind the herbs, animals, men, 
ideas. 

The Christian and the Mussahnan 
mystics envisage the soul as a virgin 
lover who apiiroaehes more and more 
her supreme Beloved : the more she 
draws near the more she rejoices, and 
tlie more is Matter transl’onnefl into 
Spirit until she attains the iperfect 
coni art and enjoys the ecstasy of tlic 
fc=upreine wedlock. 

The Hindu mystic follows, (dten, 
another path. After being fir>t per- 
f^uadod by reason that there can be 
hill, one Divine Breath — the Atman — 
and that the human soul can hut be 
one with this Divine Breath, 
^ach soul follows up the path along 
^'arious lanes in the measure of the 
grace conceded to it — ^to return at last 
^ its eternal birth place, that of 
Divinity. 


The mystics of ancient Greece 
had followed three pathways to at- 
tain to the supreme union: 

(1) God descends in man, chases 
away the human ego and takes posses- 
sion of the body and soul. 

(2) Man , through spiritual Sadhmia, 
ascends to the Divine and unites with 
Him : he then becomes God which the 
Germans call ‘ Vcrgottcrung * (Divini- 
sation). 

(3) God and man become one. 
Man does not indeed become God but 
he comprehends at last that he has 
l)een one with Him, in all eternity : 
Vergotleriing. 

These three paths wen* followed 
also by Gnostics, the Christian mystics 
and the Alussalmans. An Arab Gnos- 
tic of the second century wrote to his 
friend : “ Do not seek God outside 

tlij’ self. He is within thee. This is 
how thou must call to Him : * My 

God, niy spirit, my reason, my soul, 
my l)ocly \ 

According to the Hindus there are 
four ways which leaf I to the sirprcmc 
union : the way of Love (Bhakti 
Yoga), the way of Works I Karina 
Yoga), the way of the Iiitcllcet 
(Guana Yoga) anil the mystic way 
(Raja Yoga). 

It was the way of Love that had 
been followed in the last century by 
the spiritual giant, Sri Rainakrishua 
of liiflia. The human soul has rarely, 
experiencofl with such a depth of 
intoxication the anguish and the rap- 
ture of Divine Love. Like to Maria 
Magdalene dei Pazzi, the mystic de- 
votee of the Miildle Ages, Sri Rama- 
krishna too had followed the call of 
the soul crying : Love ! Love ! Love! 

Sri Ramakrislma aspired to invoke 
— to quote the great Byzantine mystic 
Nicolas Carassilas — “ not only a ray 
of light but the entire disc of the sun,” 
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That is why he did not want merely 
a Christian, a Mussalman, a Brah- 
min, or a Buddhist conversion : he 
aspired for the whole disc, to rc-experi- 
cnce what Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, 
Bhudda, Christ, Mahomed did. He 
would have nothing whatever inter- 
vene between his soul and God : no 
dogma, no myth, no idea, no idol. 
Nothing. Absolute nudity. 

He had felt the same necessity of 
direct contact — ^tlie need so boldly and 
exquisitely expressed in the thirteenth 
centuiy by JMcchllildc of Magdeburg. 

The Lord said to the human soul : 
— “ Dame Ame, restc ” 

(Virgin soul, rest) 

— Quo veux-tu que je fassc. 
Seigneur ? ” 

— To unclothe Thee/' 

— ** O Lord, I am ashamed ! ” 

— “ Dame Ame, we arc one — in 
so much that nothing must stand be- 
tween us : neither shame, nor fear ; 
nay — nor virtue even." 

— “ Lord, here is my naked soul." 

» * » 

Only words of human love can ex- 
press so completely Love Divine. For 
either party has the same flight, the 
same effervescence, finding tlie .same 
obstacles and the same reactions, 
achieving at last the perfect contact, 
the great joy in victory. 

Swami Vivekananda, Sri Rama- 
krishna's discij^le, followed another 
path to find God and revealed this 
w’ay to men. 

Sri Ramakrishna was a Brahmin, 
poor, ailing, full of tenderness. Vive- 
kananda was a Kshatriya (the caste 
of warriors), his family aristocratic, 
rich, his body that of a robast and 
exacting athlete. He loved the joys 
of the body. Id not attach an inordi- 
nate importance to spiritual austeri- 
ties, was not interested in religion, — 


having been weaned from it all by his 
western education and the so-called 
scientific, plebeian, materialistic ideo- 
logy of the epoch. 

One day, in 1880, when he was 
about seventeen years old, he met the 
man who was to revolutionise his life: 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

He sat at the feet of his Guru for 
yc‘ai*s, and when the Guru died, rose, 
alone to preach the gospel of his pre- 
cei)tor. But his way was not Bhaktu 
Yoga, the path of Love : it was 
Karma-Yoga, the i)ath of action. 
Vivekananda could not reacli out for 
the supreme union save through act- 
ion. He imposed on his ow'n life a 
great mission, which demanded for its 
realisation action, movement, travel 
througli continents, contact with men, 
discussions, cpicstions and answers — 
struggle. 

!May all men join hands and under- 
stand that all religions are the same, 
that all Gods arc but one God. May 
tlie Orient and the Occident bo bro- 
thers, making their common salva- 
tion depend on their mutual contact 
aial their collaboration. The Occi- 
dent will bring laa- .science, her Iccli- 
iiical discoveries, the feats of the intel- 
lect which .subjugates matter : the 
Orient will bring its .spiritual glory, its 
researches in inner life, its marvels of 
abstractions. Without this collabora- 
tion of the two hemispheres humanity 
cannot but be in pcrj)etual danger. 

In 1893, after the death of his Gurn, 
Vivekananda i)reachcd at the Con- 
grc.ss of Religions at Chicago. Uis^ 
voice wa.s warm, i)ui.ssant, flaming 
with faith. In Europe and America 
he preached the unity of all the reli- 
gions and stressed the nce<l of a p^^y- 
chic renaissance. In India he em- 
phasised social progress, the lights of 
science and the need of a certain 
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material comfort. For he was well 
aware, as had been his Master before 
him, that Religion can mean little 
for hungry stomachs.” 

Vivekananda lived from his depth 
and loved with the same love the men 
of tlie East and the West. Sri Rama- 
krishna lived in God, Vivekananda — 
in men. Somebody had once asked a 
Rabbi: How can one love God?” 
“By loving man,” the priest had re- 
plied. It is thus by loving ]Man that 
Vivekananda attained tiic luminous 
sj)hcre of his Master. 

But Vivekananda was not merely 
a KarniU'-Yogi, an athlete of action. 
II is voice was surcharged with human 
knowledge ami intellectual accumen. 
lie never sought to sweej) his audi- 
ence away into a mystic ecstacy: on 
the contrary, he sought to pursuade 
them by reason, to enligliten their 
iniiul, to win them over by the strength 
of his dialectic to his own point of 
view so as to persuade* them into col- 
laborating with him in his work. 
Vivekananda was also a Unana-Yogif 
a master-mind of knowledge. He was 
what ^laximc lloniologete, the By- 
zantine inysiie, called : “ The robust 
Man, and the robust ]Man is one who 
welds knowledge and action into a 
harmony.” 

Sri Ramakrishna had found his 
salvation through love of God, through 
loosing himself utterly in the Divine 
Essence. Vivckanaiida found his sal- 


vation through love of Man, through 
action among men indcfatigably, full 
of faith and love and intellectual 
force. 

His voice was silenced abruptly on 
the 4th July, 1902 by death, at the 
age of thirty-nine. 

But his immortal message had been 
delivered by his mortal breath. That 
could not die with his last breath. It 
lives still — this word, luminous and 
ardent in thousands of souls in the 
East and the West — it is still potent, 
battling and fertilising. All that 
Vivekananda, the mortal, contained 
of tlie immortal — was saved. His lec- 
tures taken down by his faithful steno- 
graphist and discii)lc Goodwin, have 
become the gospel of thousands of 
noble and i)urc souls, and help our 
fi*rvent aspiration for love and 
brotherhood, even at the heart of 
this horrible fratricidal war of our 
epoch. 

Let us hope that this translation in 
Greek of a lecture delivered by Vive- 
kananda in (’alifornia on January 
28th, 1902 will not be lost upon us. 

‘‘ The inspired word sets the cir- 
cumambient air in motion, and the 
movement increases more and more 
fill it impinges on tlie human car. 
Tliere, tlirough it, it. penetrates far, 
into the human soul itself, and bears 
fruit.” 

The word of the great Rabbi Mach- 
man instils courage into our hearts. 



MORALITY OR RELIGION ? 

By II. D, Bhailacharya, M.A. B.L., (P.R.SJ 

[Mr. Bhattachaiya is the Professor of Psychology in the University of Dacca. In 
the present article he discusses some aspects of the relation between religion and 


morality.] 

3OELIGIOUS men all over the 
world arc to-day deploring 
the general decay of faith. The 
churches are empty and the temples 
do not attract the enlightened. A 
political leader will have a much big- 
ger audience than an eloquent 
l)reachcr ; and while jieoplc will 
willingly listen to discourses on the 
health of the body, they will turn 
away from sermons on the good of 
the soul. The religious edifices that 
the piety of an earli(.*r generation had 
built up are to-day falling fast into 
disrepair or crinnbling into dust ex- 
cei)t when tliey arc taken over by the 
Archieological Department, an<l pre- 
served only as interesting moniniienis 
for tlic curious tourist and not as 
sacred places for the devout pilgrim. 
Gifts to religious bodies are meagre 
and infrequent, and the ministers of 
religion carry on a precarious exist- 
ence on account of the decline of reli- 
gious rites and festivals. Tn many 
communities the only religious cere- 
monies are connected with social 
events like marriages that can be 
legalised only by tin.* performance of 
some sort of religious ceremony ; and 
even these arc dwindling, as civil law 
is providing for the recognition of 
relations and contracts without the 
cncumbrancf s of a religious rite. If 
material existence is being more and 
more mechanised, spiritual existence 
is being more and more secularised. 
The inevitable effect of the contact 
of religiously alien groups has been 


the evolution of a system of relations 
in which the religions of the parties 
concerned play no part. Human rela- 
tions have no longer any eternal 
significance anti marriage is fast be- 
coming a contract liable, like other 
contracts not made in heaven, to dis- 
soliilion hy miitnal consent or hy 
laches on the part of either of the 
contract ing i)arties. The enlightened 
section of the con 11 mini ty no longer 
believes that the omission of death- 
bed ceremonies by the ])riest or llie 
clergy, or the denial of church burial 
has any elfect on the destiny of tlio 
iiulividiial (if he has any destiny at 
all), nor are precautions taken to 
en.sure intercessory jites for the bene- 
fit of the soul after one’s death. 

It is natural that with the decline 
faith shoulcl disappear many social 
j>ractices that rlrew llieir ins|>ij‘;dir»n 
and sanction from the authority of 
religion. In primitive times the only 
.sure way of securing cfimpliance v,a^> 
to invest (‘ach social conduct witli a 
religious sanction and to .stigmatiM- 
each failure of observa.ncc not as a 
breach of social eti(|Uette but as a 
moral ami sjiiritual lapse. An in- 
stance in point is food-tabu wliidi has 
played an imj^ortant part in alino-t 
every religion. Swine’s flesh would 
in this way compromise the salva- 
tion of every orthodox Jew, Arnslini 
and hig]i-ca.ste Hindu, and the <loor 
of heaven would be closed upon e\'ciy 
wine-bibbing Hindu, Buddliist, Jaii' 
and Muslim. Many of the scriptural 
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injunctions including those against 
association with Gentiles and Un- 
touchables, arc, however openly de- 
fied to-day, and the laws of cere- 
monial cleanliness have no longer the 
binding force that they used to have 
in ancient times. Sea-voyage docs 
not damn a Hindu soul any more — 
it has even ceased to bring down 
social ostracism in advanced sections 
of the community. 

A variety of reasons is responsible 
for tills new outlook on religious pres- 
criptions. Acc|uaintance with other 
faiths has brought into light the rela- 
tivity of many religious acts and ideas. 
What is jirohibited in one religion 
would jirobably be found enjoined in 
another, anrl it would be easy to i^oint 
out that the sure way of damnation in 
one religion is the highway to salva- 
tion in another. All religions have 
taken over so much from pre-existing 
beliefs and local superstitions that 
many so-called revelations arc really 
survivals of primitive faith or tribal 
custom. Tlie local and the teiuiiorary 
are writ large upon their lace and a 
lililr critical and historical investi- 
gation exposes their liuman origin. 
-Many of these jU'eseriptions, again, 
are not rooted in the basic needs of 
individual and social life. Uveiy 
moribund faith runs the risk of such 
a fatty degeneration and evolves i>res- 
criptions and jirohibitions that round 
elf neatly (he selicme of human drdks 
but have no foundalion in the neces- 
^jities of social existence. 

The fact is that ndigion at one time 
included within itself a far fuller 
scheme of social legislation than it 
Would do now. The ancient scriptures 
tried to encompass not only religious 
duties proper but also many social 
rites, just as they taught not only 
spiritual truths but also natural 


science. With the advancing moral 
conceptions of the race many of the 
social prescriptions have failed to 
satisfy i)uhlic conscience just as 
advancing scientific knowledge has 
exposed the crudities of many scrip- 
tural accounts of natural phenomena. 
If the eclipse is not caused by the 
swallowing of the sun or the moon 
by the demon or the dragon, obviously 
religious rites and social acts based on 
that supposition are useless. There 
may, of course, still remain a belief in 
the esoteric virluc of rites and acts 
lierfurmed at such rare astronomical 
moments ; but it is no longer possible 
to has(' actions on theories exploded 
])y science. Similarly, food-tabu of 
former times can no longer be justi- 
fied by the primitive casual explana- 
tion of ancient scriptures, although it 
is still possible to ])ut forward esoteric 
or utilitarian grounds for such prohi- 
bition. 

The fpiestion is, what amount of 
liberty is pt'rniissible with scriptural 
injunctions and inhibitions and what 
wouhl be the effect on morality if 
tliese are all withdrawn ? There can 
be no doubt that •hell-fire theology* 
is still the most potent instrument of 
social discijiline so far as the general 
l)ody of a religious community is con- 
cerned. Xo Aral) would like to get 
after ikaili into a jilacc hotter than 
tlie burning tlcsorls of his native land, 
nor would a Tibetan like to go to a 
place colder than the bleak heights of 
his own Himalayan plateau. There 
is much truth in the statement that 
oven if God does not exist, it would 
bo necessary to create one for social 
discipline ; for the fear of displeasing 
God is still the dominant considera- 
tion for morality witli the majority of 
the human race. If God were wholly 
benign and if hell w'ere to disappear 
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altogetlier, the two primary restraints 
on immorality would be removed from 
the minds of most people. That hell 
is the utter loneliness of spirit, or a 
rumination on lost or misused oppor- 
tunities of earthly existence, or a 
sense of remoteness from God, may 
ai)pear satisfactoiy to the refined 
ethical sensibility of the writers of 
What is Real Hell ? ; but there can 
be no doubt that the physical tor- 
ments of hell are what ordinary peo- 
ple dread most. There is, therefore, 
pragmatic justification for the conti- 
nuance of belief in a Divine Judge and 
a Divine Jail for the control of those 
wliose submission to moral rules is 
dictated by the fear of the jHinishing 
rod of an Omnipotent and Omniscient 
Being. These people arc moral only 
because they arc religious in the 
sense that they believe in a divine 
dispenser of justice and detenniner 
of destiny. The bribe of heaven and 
the threat of hell loom so large in 
every scripture because hedonistic 
motives alone have an appeal to 
most minds ; in fact, very often even 
the free will of God in rewarding 
virtue and imnishing vice has to be 
kept in the background, and an auto- 
matic requital of moral actions 
emphasised, lest people should think 
that the reward of merit depends upon 
Divine grace and is, therefore, un- 
certain and contingent on Divine will. 
The Hindus postulated the law of 
Karma because virtuous actions 
should have certain reward. Kant 
who fought so much for the autono- 
mous character of the moral law and 
the categorical character of the moral 
imperative ultimately succumbed to 
theological blandishment and thought 
that without the rewarding of virtue 
with happiness by God there would 
be a gap in the ultimate scheme of 


things. In other words, the principle 
of duty for duty^s sake would not 
work to the end, and although Kant 
concerned himself with the fate of 
the virtuous, there is no doubt that 
he had in his mind also the uncom- 
fortable destiny of the vicious as a 
necessary correlate of the happiness 
of the good. Even in religious sys- 
tems, transcendental hedonism had 
to be imported to ensure morality. 

But must men be religious in order 
to be moral ? The lessons of evolu- 
tion have thrown doubt on, if not 
totally discredited, the revelation of 
a complete ethical code to the first 
race of men to make them 
moral. In fact, the story of 
the re))cllion of the first men against 
Divine injunctions (on which the 
doctrine of Original Sin is based) is 
a conf(‘ssion that men were no more 
moral at the beginning than now, if 
by morality is meant obedience to the 
law of conduct laid down by God. 
Even they could not understand (he 
moral significance of an order pro- 
hibiting the use of certain food-stuff, 
and exccreised tlieir right of i)rivate 
jialgiiient by disobeying it. Wo may 
believe that the dissociation of the 
moral from the religious — the socially 
significant from the spiritually bene- 
ficial — is an inevitable outcome of 
the growth of that secular culture 
which finds that among scriptural 
prescriptions there arc some directions 
that are vitally linked uj) with social 
existence and there arc others that 
have reference to man’s real or 
fancied relations with the super- 
sensible. The remarkable similarity 
in the decadence of religious rites 
all over the world can be explained 
only by the supposition that the 
esoteric and the mysterious have 
lost their appeal for minds trained 
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in scientific methods of explana- 
tion by verifiable causes. ]Men no 
longer feel tliat by omitting this or 
that injiiction, of whicli no rational 
explanation can be given, they arc 
compromising tlic good of tlieir own 
soul or doing bad and iniprn])f‘r act. 
They may obey these as a matter of 
habit or for social decorum or for uni- 
formity ; but the attitude of faith 
which alone makes lliem a vital 
possession has a tendency to evapo- 
rate with advancing scientific culture, 
and the obligatory character of the 
acts in (iiiestion disap]H‘ar. 

Rut no religion can flourish on tlie 
merely mysterious — every religion 
must provide a basis foi' the moral 
relation of senticait creatures. 
Whether witlnn the domain of liiesc 


creatun's is lo lie inclu(le(l any type 
of beings oilier than man, is more* or 
less a inatUT of bi'^toricai accident or 
Iribal temperament. ^^’hiIe unnece<- 
sary cruelly to dumb animals wouhl 
he re])rol)at(Ml in most leligions, not 
lany religious wcnild ila *ngtli 
of JaiiiiMn or even of l^uddlii-in and 
Vaishnavism in this mailer, and ima- 
gine that before (be judgment- 
llirone of Cod would rise up ila* souls 
of victims ))elonging to the eniinal 
'vorld and demand ju-tice for murder 
or cnndty or abus(\ Very often the 
niain objection against wanton 
cruelty ami unnecessary killing is 
that they harden hearts and ostaldish 
a habit of rallonsness to tbe suffering 
even of one’s own fellow-inen ; and 
the excessive use of animal foofl may 
be condemned eillier on hygienic or 


ou esoteric grounds as disturbing 
physiolopjical or mental balance. But, 
'ipart Iroin such debatable contents, 
the rlifferont religions of the world 
lave a fairly common fund of moral 
precepts regulating the relations of 


the different components of the social 
structure. An agreed list of essential 
moral virtues can bo easily made 
out ; and althougli the meanings 
attached to tlicin will often be found 
to be different, they no more establish 
the relativity of morals than the 
meanings of the terms like plants, 
animals etc., which are understood 
differently by tbe ordinary man and 
the c*xj)crt. Even when at one time 
religious rites involvc'd a negation of 
(he right of other individuals to live, 
as in human sacrifieo to ]>lcase a god 
or to phieatc a dark si)irit or to pro- 
vide* ceun forts to a just departed 
]>evson in the other world, the motive 
was freepiently to turn away an im- 
pending social elanger. 

If we start with the notion that 
morality and religion have b(*en unit- 
ed in ib(* human mind from the veiy 
l)egiiining and that all moral relations 
are tbe outcome of religious beliefs, 
we sliall 1)0 sor(‘ly mistaken. Religion 
]< ])rimanly mans attempt to come 
into touch aiul understanding with 
suiu rsensible f(»rces, not only through 
his intellect l)ut through liis whole 
personality consi^ting of thinking, 
feeling and willing. In tin* religious 
respond* there may in fact be an 
abnormal slirinkage of the social 
consciousness and the individual may 
feel that by taking up a correct atti- 
tude tenvards the invisible powers by 
whicii he is surrounded he is fulfilling 
tlie obligations of life, h()w-^oevcr 
anti-social that attitude might be. 
Mortification of the flesh (resulting, 
in extreme cases, in religious suicide), 
asceticism, sacrificial enielty (includ- 
ing human sacrifice), religious pro- 
miscuity or i)rostitution, religious 
persecution and kindred acts can be 
justified when we look upon them as 
attempts to placate the Deity without 
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reference to their social utility or 
moral justification. Possibly in some 
minds there is some lurking belief in 
their ultimate value for social life as 
a whole ; but in many minds the 
single motive of their being pleasing 
to Cod or beneficial to the self would 
prompt those acts and occupations. 
A fanatical oppressor of other faiths 
need not always be moved by moral 
considerations though he may occa- 
sionally do so. Tiiat culture blunts 
the edge of religious zeal is due to 
tlie fact that morality is not indis- 
solubly wedded to religion and very 
often outstrips the latter in the 
imman mind. A developed moral 
sense olten detects the crudities and 
contradictions of moral life which the 
acceptance of a j)articular religious 
belief implies. With culture, for in- 
stance, came the consciousness in 


Greece, Rome and India that the pic- 
tures of the gods and the acts enjoin- 
ed in imitation of their conduct were 
sometimes morally ignominious and 
not countenanced by the moral sense 
of the best minds of the community. 
There is a limit even to the power of 
explaining inconvenient details of 
divine life as symbolic or allegorical ; 
and society has often been obliged to 
issue the warning that immoral divine 
acts are not to serve as patterns of 
human conduct. In fact, the Medi- 
terranean religions perished because 
the gods became less moral than their 
devotees who, when they were obliged 
io make a choice between morality 
and religion, chose the former and 
abandoned the latter at first in fav- 
our of the one or other of the Mystery 
Religions, and ultimately of Christian- 


ity. 

(To bo continued) 


JAN VAN RUYSBROECK 

By Wolfra?fi IL Koch 

IMr. Ko'-h Is of CoiMian luitionalify. Ho is u staunch friend of xUa Vedanta 
mo v*i incur in Kuropp. India has known much afiout C’hri'.tianity as i)rciichrd by tin? 
different churclKs, but little of it as Hv(.<! ;,nd inlcrpreted hy its saints and mvslics. 
In the pn -ciif study the reader will fict a short life-^k.>leb and a luminous -iri'iiK of 
impuiiiK exerrpt.: from the writins^ of the (ininent mystie, Ruysbroeck. The life arnl 
me.^-eaj-e oi such ami other kimlied myslii-; of lOurope only ko to prove the jrreat 
Vodanfic truth that all religions in their essj-nce stand for the same Cjod and the Ktiiic 
spiritual ideal. I 

“ TIjo liglit of jH.'in is the light of tJioiiglit. Tlir light’ of thooglit is 
above thoughts and surpasseth all thoughts. Yet, 0 men’ be ye not dark, 
be ye not untiue, unrighteous, evil robbers, wrctelies, lovers of the world. 
This, forsooth, is darkness. Light is not gone away, but yc are away from 
the light, llie blind mtin in the sun hath the sun jiresent, but he is away from 
the sun. Tbcrcforc is be not dark ? Yet, again, the world is dark, because 
the lovers of the world are dark ; and the world is evil because they who 
dwell in the world are evil, as a house is bad, not in its walls, but because 
of those who dwell therein .”- English Instruction) 

va. Ruysbroeck was born in whieh he took bis name, as was the 
. (tji ‘“e year 1293 in a village about custom in Mediaeval times. His 
two miles distant from Brussels, from family name is completely unknown. 
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and the very silence regarding his 
parentage indicates that he must have 
been of humble extraction. Biogra- 
phers have devoted many a beautiful 
page to his mother who seems to have 
been a woman of an exceptionally 
strong moral character and deep faith 
in the higher forms of life, but his 
father is never mentioned in any of 
their works. 

In 1304 he left his home and went 
to the Jiousc of his uncle, Jan 
Ilinckacrt, the canon of the famous 
cathedral of Saiiite Gudulc at Brus- 
sels where he received the greatest 
part of his education and was enabled 
to visit the Latin schools. 

lie took Holy Orders in 1317 at the 
age of 24, though he never rose to a 
higher grade than tliat of a Chaplain. 
He was placed under tlic direction of 
his uncle. The day after his ordina- 
lion, while celebrating hi.s first Mass, 
he experienced his first Divine ecstasy. 

In 1343 he left Brussels and the 
world in the company of his aged 
uncle ami of Jan van Afflinghom, 
generally called ' Bonus Cokus ’ (the 
Good Cook), to found tlic monasteiy 
of Groeneiulacl of which lie became 
the Prior in later years. He died on 
December 2nd, 1381. 

Jan van Kuysbroeek is truly the 
last of the great speculative mystics 
of the Middle Ages, but his mysticism 
never became to him an end in itself, 
but the most perfect means of true 
and unfailing knowledge of life and 
its purpose. If he was able to solve 
the jiroblems of many a soul and to 
oxert his holy and far-seeing influ- 
ence on those who really sought 
Ihs counsel and advice with an 
open heart, this was chiefly due to 
Ins clear recognition of the i>rc- 
senco and the w'orking of the Divine 
in the very depths of every human 


soul, however degraded and however 
darkened it might he by worldly and 
ercaturcly love as well as by false 
valuations of life. In all his teachings 
as well as in his life of dedication and 
infinite goodness, one feels, as it were, 
the quiet and peace of the beautiful 
woodlands surrounding the monastery 
of Groencndael (Green Valley), where 
he used to go to mcflilate and to re- 
ceive Hie message of Hie Highest. He 
recognised very clearly that Adam’s 
Fall was not due to evil, as such, but 
that it was tlie result of his elioiee 
between the Divine Gnencss and the 
life of Hie senses. Tlie more * Adam ’ 
seeks his enjoyment in the sense- 
world and in Hie fulfilment of sensual 
desires, bodily or mental, and the 
more he clings to personal claims of 
affection, the more he goes to his ulti- 
mate ruin in the form of self-annihi- 
lation ; and this of his own free 
will. It is not the Divine who has 
decreed that choice, but his own pre- 
ference of sense-enjoyment and of 
tlu)se forms of love which are biuind 
to the senses and to individuals. 

Tlie one obstacle hi'iween man and 
the Divine has always been the mul- 
tiplicity of objects presented and 
desired by the senses, and so long as 
these senses are not curbed and 
placed imeouditionally at the service 
of the Divine without any further 
thoughts of their satisfaction, none 
will ever bo able to trace his steps 
back to the One where all is clarity, 
peace and illumination. 

So Plotinus says in a beautiful 
passage : — “ Knter into thyself and 
examine tliyself. And if thou dost 
not yet find Beauty, do as the artist 
does, wlio cuts, takes away, polishes 
and inirifies. Purify thus thy soul of 
all that is superfluous, straighten that 
which is not straight, illumine that 
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which is dark, and do not cease from 
perfecting thyself till Virtue shines 
before thine eyes. When thou shalt 
not encounter any obstacle that pre- 
vents thee from being one, when 
nothing foreign to thee will any 
longer alter the siin])licity of thy 
most intimate essence, then go ami 
look attentively, for it is only Uirougli 
the eye which opens in thee at that 
time, that thou canst perceive the 
Supreme Beauty.” 

Jan van Ruysbrocck’s attitude and 
realisation find a boMUiifiil expression 
in his own words : “ Vos estis tam 

sancti sicut viiltis. Tantum enim 
(iuis(|ue sanctiis cst, (luantum jifficitur 
bonitati.” — “ You arc as holy as it is 
your wish to be. For everyone is as 
holy as he is moved by good. The 
niea.surc of your holines.s depends 
solely on tlie excellence of your will. 
Look into yourself to see what i.s the 
quality of your will. Then you shall 
find out the value of your holiness.” 

He never allowed himself lo become 
a slave to activity, but daily returned 
to the Divine Source within himself, 
asking for guidance and light and con- 
tenting himself with repeating to 
others what the Divine had that day 
revealed to him. If nothing had been 
revealed, he remained silent and 
quietly withdrew into himself, sur- 
rendering hi.s will and all his wishes 
to the Divine. 

According to Ruysbroeck man 
sliould never despise his body. 
never give liimsclf to any lower form 
of bodily enjoyment and lust, because 
even the elements of which his body 
is made, can never perish, but shall 
have to return to the great store- 
house after his death. So he should 
look upon hem as only borrowed. 
The body is the precious casket in 
which the soul is kept, and the physi- 


cal side of inan^s nature is, as it were, 
but a sub-structure on which his higher 
personality rests and which must be 
made use of for higher purposes of 
life. To Ru 3 ''sbraeck ‘ spirit ’ is but a 
name for a soul which has become fit 
to reach Unity. This Unity ever 
belongs to it csscutiallj’’, \yhether a 
man be a sinner or a saint, lie saj^s, 
Kvery creature in its very essence, 
its life and its conservation, depcmls 
entirely on this Unity. To separate 
itself from God wouUI be throwing it- 
self into the abyss of nothingness. But 
this essential Unity cannot make it 
holy or happy without its own co- 
operation.” To him man is alway.- 
the sole arbiter of his destiny, and all 
those who turn their minds and hearts 
away from worldK^ attachments ami 
afiections, detonniiK'd to trace their 
sl(‘ps bark to llu* Divine, receive by 
ihi.s very (leterminalion the necessary 
grace? with the ladp of ^vhich they can 
do .vjo. Others do not. although fliey, 
too, ^h^lll be given manj' an oceasmii 
again and again to mend their ways. 
If they persistently refuse lo trace 
tlieir way back to the Divine Source, 
tliey condemn themselves to the 
suffming'i of Hell b\' their own free 
will. 

Jan \'an Ituysbroeck distinguishes 
seVLMi steps in the path which every 
man must follow to reach i)erfection. 

iD Identification of our will with 
the Divine Will ; 

(2) Voluntary poverty ; 

IIH Purity of soul and perleci 
chastity of body in thought, 
word and deed ; 

i4) An intimate knowledge of om* 
own iniperfcctioas ; 

(oj To have our pleasure in Got! 
alone ; 
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(6) A definite and clear intuition 

arising from the purity of 

our thought ; 

(7) The state of * unknowing * in 

unlimited rest and peace. 

Any man who wishes to attain to 
the higher forms of life must do away 
with all pictured images which are 
not God. He must not possess any- 
thing with covetousness. lie must 
never, under any circumstance, allow 
himself to become attached or bound 
to another ])crson through some 
natural impulse or inclination, for 
“ every attachment and every human 
affection encumber the heart of man, 
except tliosc that are only given to 
God.” worldly distractions and 

jmrsuits, creaturely love and clinging 
to others or allowing others to centre 
their affection on oneself instead of on 
God, trying to keep a personal claim 
on a iKTson’s love, and unchastity in 
thought, word or d(*ed, were to him 
the principal causes which sejiarated 
man from his Divine Essence and 
prevented his union with the Divine, 
blinding him to Truth. On the other 
liaml, purity, selllessiiess and non- 
attachment coupled with infinite kind- 
ne.ss to all, forbearance and unshake- 
ablo and single-minded devotion to the 
Divine were the best means of attain- 
ing to the highest communion with 
the Divine. The message of Truth 
has ever been the same in the East as 
in the West to people who are able 
to see beyond their own limited 
*^plicrc of egoistic and pleasure-seek- 
ing love, and who arc prepared to 
receive it with open cars and hearts. 

About Ruysbrocck’s doatli there is 
n touching, simple story which should 
not he left out as it shows the influ- 
^'ncc of his way of life on those around 
him. The brothers who were keeping 
watch over his body after his death, 


suddenly saw him get up and go to 
an altar. He was dressed in his 
priestly robes and surrounded and 
permeated by a dazzling and indes- 
cribable si)leiidour. On the following 
day the brothers buried their beloved 
prior, full of devotion and joy at hav- 
ing seen him whom tlicy loved and 
revered with all their heart, come back 
to life once again. Thus the human 
heart ever rcnclcrs homage and allegi- 
ance to tliosc who arc examples of 
perfect love, self-surrender and 
purity. 

The following l^rief (piotations arc 
taken from three of Ruysbroeck’s 
minor treatises : Dat Rijckc der 
Ch(‘licven (Tlie Kingdom of Lovers), 
Ecn Spicghcl der Eowigher Salicheit 
(A Mirror of Eternal Bli.ss) and Van 
Z(‘ven Traiipcn in den Gracd der 
Ghccstelekcr Minncii (Of Seven Steps 
in the Degree of Spiritual Love). In 
tlic case of .Tan van Riiysbrocck, no 
short fpiotations can ever give an ade- 
ejuate idea of his greatness and the 
deptli of his realisation. So all people 
who feel a deeper interest for the 
nies.sage of Truth coming to us 
through tlie different instruments of 
the Divine should study his works in 
their entirety and perhaps even in the 
original Brabant dialect in which 
tlu'V wore written. 

Thk Place of the IIumak Will 

“ You are as holy as it is your wish 
to be.” 

“ Xo thing and no man have power 
over our free will, neither the celes- 
tial bodies, nor any creature, nor any 
thing but God alone and we our- 
selves.” 

?foX-.\TT.\CHMEXT, PURITV AND 
Chastity 

“There are people who would gladly 
receive Divine Consolation, were it to 
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be had without costing them any- 
thing. They believe everything to 
be indispensable that they may possi- 
bly obtain them and pass them on to 
the body for its enjoyment and well- 
being. But if any man thus follows 
the ])romptiiigs of Nature and pur- 
sues indiscriminately the well-being 
and satisfaction of his own body, his 
heart becomes encumbered by tliis, 
and he loses all taste and liking for the 
good viands, ?.e., for ail A’irtucs.** 

“ Man may eat of all fruits that 
are virtuous and got consolation and 
joy from them, always growing in 
grace. But the fruit of lustful desire 
is forbidden to him — that is, to live 
according to nature in sensual enjoy- 
ment. In that very hour in which 
the highest reason cats of that fruit of 
unchastity and has intercourse with 
women, ?.c., with the senses and the 
enemy, contrary to God s law an<l 
will, man is expelled from Paradise, 
naked and stripped of all virtues, and 
banished and separated from the 
Eternal Kingdom of God.” 

We must liold strict watch over 
ourselves and guard ourselves against 
tlircc sins which hold sway over the 
body : laziness, gluttony and uii- 
ehastity. Through them many a man 
of good intentions lias fallen into 
abysmal sin.” 

“ As against gluttony, we must love 
and choose moderation and sobriety, 
always restraining ourselves anfl 
taking less than we should like, re- 
maining satisfied witli the barest 
necessities.” 

“As against lazines.s, we must feel 
in our innermost soul faithfulness 
and right intention, and have com- 
passion for II mi.sery, and outwardly 
we must quickly and zealously be 
ready for anyone who is in need of 
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U8, according to our capacity, discri- 
mination and conscience.” 

“ As against unchastity, we must 
avoid and flee from all loose and 
worldly company and associations, 
and from all intimacy with those of 
the world, as far as our outward con- 
duct is concerned, and inwardly we 
must flee from and avoid all impure 
imaginations and mental pictures, so 
that we til) not pay any attention to 
them, nor dwell on them with lustful 
desire, for by so doing we should be- 
come doformetl and impure in nature.” 

“A\'e should slriclly guard oursel- 
ves against all imi)ure, worldly and 
evil company, that is, against all those 
who are unchaste, who love telling 
lies, who swear and blaspheme God. 
and who arc impure in their 
words and deeds. Such should l)c 
avoide<l, ami we should flee from them 
as from the Enemy in Hell. Guard 
your eyes and your ears, so that you 
may not see nor hear what is for- 
bidden.” 

“ Tlierefurp keep yourself pure, 
love to be alone, flee from all niani- 
foldiicss ; do your devout |)raetie(‘s, 
bu.sying your hands with good work. 
Avoitl inortlinate anrl lustful |)lea- 
sures, and do not l)c in love with 
yourself. Love Life and Truth. And 
even if you fintl yourself to he puns 
avoid I he very oeeasion to sin.” 

“ Lovt' tliat is wrong stultifies the 
poor mind and bliinls the reason of 
man. Men seek pleasure that is 
foreign to their true esstmee and thus 
cannot reach that wealth which is 
Tmity. That which renders it so 
tliflicult to receive the Eternal, is ft) 
live in unchastiiy.” 

“ If you must speak to a person, 
be he spiritual or worldly, be caiiti- 
OU.S, reserved and dignifietl, ''’ell- 
ordered in words and manners, so 
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that no one may feel angry with you, 
and always prefer listening and silence 
to speaking. Be just, truthful and 
frank, in words and in works, in doing 
and in leaving undone, and inwardly 
always w^alk before the eyes of God. 
And if you become distracted tlirougli 
speaking and answering, and feel 
drawn away from union with God, 
realising and being aware of this, you 
should be ashamed of yourself, and 
with undivided contemplation quickly 
again enter into yourself before the 
face of Gotl. And so long as you arc 
able to enter into yourself whenever 
you wisli to do so, keeping i)erfcct 
mastery over yourself, you will have 
peace Jind you will live without deadly 
sins. Therefore 1 advise you to avoid 
and flee from cares and restlessness of 
heart, from the unsteadiness and 
nuinifoldiKss of men, esi)ecially of 
of worldly men, unpractised in spiri- 
tual or God-devoted life. Seek and 
desire alone an inward, burning life, 
ami practise this till self-conununion 
and insight with eoniprehending eyes 
become as easy^ and ready as the 
searching out and looking out with the 
physical eyes. And if you must use 
ycnir five senses for the sake of your 
maintenance, or that of your fellow 
men, guard your ears and your eyes 
in order not to take in anything which 
may distract your heart with plea- 
sure, with lust or with love, and which 
may draw it away from Go<l and stand 
hetween you and Him. Should in- 
ordinate love and lust take hold of 
you, you would lose the mastery over 
yourself and the free self-communion 
in which lies all your bliss. Be mode- 
rate also in food and in drink as well 
iis in all that your body needs, so that 
do not live according to the 
Hamourings of your flesh and of the 
fist of Nature. For if you find plea- 


sure and lust in yourself or in any 
creature, you have already turned 
away from God and cannot live for 
Him, and so will die in sin.” 

Truk Righteousness 

^‘This is Righteousness : to be emp- 
tied of all ereatures and be free from 
anxiety for them ; to be lifted up 
in intention, desire, soul, body, eyes, 
liands, and in all that one can do; to 
give God praise and honour in time 
and in Eternity ; and not to seek joy 
in creatures and created things, for 
that produce’s manifohlness and 
Iiindcrs rigliteousness. But he who 
lives thus in Love, is never without 
great joy.” 

“ The joyful Bliss of God lies in 
qualitylessness and in the dissolution 
of the person into that undifferentiat- 
ed Essence of God.” 

" In four ways man can see whether 
he be righteous and guided by Christ 
in the strength of the Holy Ghost. 
Tlie first is whether one leaves to God 
all that one needs in time and in 
Eternity, and whether one is faithful 
to God in all that one possesses and 
in all that one can do. The second is 
whether one cherishes compassion in 
will and in works for all human misery 
and distress, be it bodily or spiritual. 
The third ])oint is whether one re- 
mains patient and mild in all that 
may befall one from God or from 
creatures. The fourth is an elevated 
miinl, free from and iincanght by 
any creature or ercaturely love, in a 
single and steady affection, in a joy- 
ful waiting for the Eternal Kingdom 
with a firm faith. Tliosc four points 
make man righteous in active life. 
There are four other points which 
make him righteous in contemplative 
life. The first is a free mind, holding 
on to Love and lifted up in desire for 
Unity. The second is a clear under- 
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standing of the wonder of the wealth 
of the Trinity, and contemplating 
without surprise that immeasurable 
clarity, becoming transformed into it 
and being lifted up in the light of 
Oneness. The third is a joyful incli- 
nation and an absorbed holding of 
all one's powers for God, surrounded 
and permeated and flooded by greater 
wealth and joys than these powers 


of the world could ever give. The 
fourth is becoming absorbed and lost 
in that one Object. None may walk 
in darkness, for thereby one remains 
lost in Eternity which is the highest 
bliss. These four points together with 
the four previous ones make man 
righteous in contemplation and 
righteous in action.” 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
[OR THE GOSPEL OP DIVINE LOVE ACCORDING TO SAGE NARADA] 
By Sivami ThyagUananda 

[Tho name of Sago Nara<la is familiar (o ovrrv Ifindu. ITo is both a knowor ami 
lover of Cod — a Gunni as well as a BluiJdn. His apluiiisms on Oiviiio Lov(' form onr of 
tho most inspiring chapters in India's religious literature.] 


Sutra 2. 

Bhakti may be viewed from the 
standpoint either of the asi)irant or 
of the realised man. Jn the fornu*!' 
view it is the moans of achievemt'ui 
— the Apara or Gaunl Bhakti. In 
the latter, known as Para Bhakti, 
it is the result, and is the expres- 
sion in actual life. As a tree should 
be known by its be.-^t and mcist 
well-developed fruit, Narada begins 
by giving us, in the next Sutra, a de.s- 
cription of Para Bhakti, To identify 
anything, one must note its similari- 
ties and dissimilaritie.s with ordinary 
known plienomena. This is what is 
attempted in the following Sutra, 

== That (Bakhti) g == but 
3iftiig = in This qrn5Tn^Ri=of the 
nature of supreme Love is). 

2. But* that® IS oP the nature 
of supreme^ Love of This® 

Notes 1. Buf.— This is meant to 
draw the attention of the aspirant to 
the fact that the scientific idea of 


devotion is somewhat diflerent from 
the (Tilde notions of the ordinary man 
full of (Ie.<ir(‘s. People a]>proarh vari- 
ous .supernatural beiiig*^ such as D( ra^, 
PUris, etc., through rites and cere- 
monies, and olTer gifts and saeriliois 
out of fear for them and to ward olf 
(lieir wraih. Or (hey may try lo 
propitiate them in expivtation of 
.<omf? gain in ivturn. This kind of 
devotion is not worthy of the name of 
Bhakti, 

.Again (hough the Bhagavata aii<l 
other Purauni< say that even fear, 
anger and other emotions, if directed 
against God Himself, can lead to 
Mukti, Narada is not prepared to call 
it Biiakti, nor to advocate such pnic- 
tiecs. 

The following quotations inculcate 
the kind of devotion through foldings 
contrary to love, with which Narada 
is not in agreement : “ They indeed 
lose themselves in Hari, who con- 
stantly cherish towards Him the feel- 
ings of love, liatred, fear, friendliness, 
oneness orgoocjwill” (/?Aaflf.X, 29-15). 
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‘‘On whatever object a corporeal being 
niay concentrate his whole mind with 
his intellect, cither through love or 
through hate or tlirough fear, he at- 
tains the form of that very object” 
{Bhag. XI, 9, 22). “T believe that 
some Asums arc also devotees of 
Vishnu, their minds being impregnat- 
ed with Bhaktl througli the medium 
of anger ” {Bhag. Ill, 2, 24). But to 
follow the footsteps of a Kamsa or 
Sisiii)ala would be to court disaster, 
in the case of an ordinary man. 
Tliese illustrations arc given in the 
Purtinns only to show how much more 
easy it would be to obtain salvation 
through Bhak'ti or love when God is 
^() gracious as to save oven his 
(•neniies. This is made clear in tiie 
following statement of Atri Smriti : 

Remembering Govinda even through 
hatred, iSisupala attained Jleavim. 
What to say of those who are devoted 
to ilini ! ” Sandilya al>o makes the 
jHunt clear in his Gth Si//ra. lie says, 
“ Devotion is of the nattire of love, 
bi’cause it is the converse oi hate 
and because it is expressed by the 
wonl Basn in TaitHrlga Vpanishml 
11,7” \SanflUjfa VI G-Tl. Moreover 
in Gita XVI, 1(> it is specifically 
mentioned that all those who 
hate (iod go in for spiritual 
ruin. Another reason for the 
Bliakti scriptures giving tliese illus- 
trations of Sisui)ala and olher'^ is to 
show that, if at all anger has to be 
shown, it is better to stiblimate it by 
directing it to God, for then in the 
h>ng run there is at least a chance 
of remembering the Lonl. It is with 
this view that Narada hmself refers 
it in Sutra 65. 

Bhakti should not also bo confused 
''dh mere emotional excitement or 
crolicism^ as is often done, nor with 
anaticism which sometimes passes for 


religiosity and leads to all kinds of 
sectarian ciuarrels and bloodshed. 

It is not even mere crcflulousncss or 
blind belief or faith in whatever the 
priests may i)ut into one’s head, nor 
what the so-called Sa-straUf good, bad 
and indifferent, may be interpreted to 
say. It is not also scriptural know- 
ledge or logic-chopping or metaphysi- 
cal speculations. 

2. That . — Refers to the Bhakti 
referred to in the previous Sutra. In 
Sanskrit tlic third personal pronoun 
is often used to denote Prasiddhi or 
common knowledge. Tli(‘ word may 
th.-refore be tak(‘n to indicate that 
Bhakti is alrearly well known to all ; 
only its real nature and implications 
are not clearly grasped by all. Ilcncc 
the neeessiiy for a clear definition. 
There is also a subtle suggestion that 
the experience of Bhakti is not a 
rare, isolated. individual, sub- 
jective hallucination eluding all 
scieutifie treatmuit, but that it is a 
common experience of all devotees, 
and as >wvh dcservc.s careful eonsidcr- 
alioii at the liaiuls of all lowrs of 
truth, and is fit to be made the sub- 
ject of empiiiy and suuiy in a scienti- 
fic sj)iril. 

3. Of the nature of . — The expres- 
^io^ conveys tlie sense that real 
Bhakti. being a transcendental experi- 
ence of bliss, is iliftVreiu from ordi- 
nary love, and can never be express- 
id ailecpialely in word>. Cf, Tail. 
Cp. II. 4 : “ Whence all speech turns 
back, with the mind, without reach- 
ing. lie who knows the bliss of Brah- 
man fears not at any time." The 
author himself adverts to it in Sutras 
51 iV 52. But Xarada as an exponent 
of the iloclrine of Bhakti has in some 
way or other to convey his meaning 
through words and analogies. Hence 
he has to adopt the method of ex- 
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plaining the unknown in terms of the 
known, ?.c., convey an idea of trans- 
cendental experience in terms of 
common love. The word Hupa, mean- 
ing, ^ of the nature of ^ is used only 
to convey this implication. 

4. Supremo Love . — This is to dis- 
tinguish Bhakti from ordinary Inimaii 
love between tlie sexes. Supremacy of 
Love consists in three things. First, it 
should be such as is not i)ase(l upon 
selfishness or egoism, and must be 
untainted by any base ulterior motive 
such as fear or gain. Secondly, it 
should be such as to prevent any other 
worldly love in the mind of the devo- 
tee. Thirdly, there should be com- 
plete self-forgetfulness on the part of 
the lover. 

The word Prema or Love ordinarily 
suggests that there must bo three en- 
tities, viz., the lover, the beloved and 
the bond of love between them. It is 
a bone of contention between flilT(T- 
ent schools of thought as to whether 
any sense of distinction between the 
three can be felt in the highest spiri- 
tual experience. The Aflrdltinn deny 
any such distinction, but the other 
schoo].s insist that Love or enjoyment 
of blis.s cannot be where there is no 
such di.stinction. It is, however, com- 
monly ailniitted by both the schools 
that the intensity of the expeiicnce 
may be such as to make the lover for- 
get him.sclf for the moment in the 
midst of his enjoyment. The riifler- 
ence between the two schools of 
thought is therefore confincfl to the 
question whether the individuality of 
the experiencing so\il is actually lost 
or not. This is, however, only a meta- 
physical question with which the 
Bhakti scrioture is not primarilv con- 
cerned. 

It would seem, however, that from 
the point of view of Love also, the 


union between the lover and the be- 
loved can be said to be complete only 
w’hcre there is absolute merging 
of the lover in the Beloved, f.e., when 
the ego completely disappears. Tliis 
is indeed the highest experience of all 
saints as we find it described in the 
literatures of the world. For oxamph*, 
Sri 8uka says in Bhagavata X, 29, 15, 
“'I'hose indeed lose themselves in 
Jlari.'* So also in describing the Divine 
Love of a Gopi the Bhagamta X, ilO, 
19 says, ‘‘A Gopi whose mind is given 
to Krishna j)lacos her arm on another 
and says, ‘ See, 1 am Krishna 
Again in XI, 12, 12, the Bhagtivala 
says, “ Their heart aiul mind beiiijj; 
fastened on M(‘ in devotion, tin y were 
not eonscious of their body, or whnt 
was far or near, just, as sages are nol. 
while in dee[> meditation, or as rivers 
that have entered the sea water are 
not (liMiugulsh( ])y name' and torin.” 
Again in X, 30, 13 of the same lM>ok 
it is .<aid : “ Their heiirts given to 
Him, tla-y talked of Him al<»n(‘ : (liey 
iinitalcal his sporilul aetiviti(‘S ; tliey 
coulil not think of tliem^elves as 
dilVerent from Him. They sang «>nly 
of his excelhait at tribiiO's ; they <li<l 
not think of their hom(‘s.” 

The same idea is beautifully illus- 
tratetl by tlie Sufi j)oct who deserihes 
how in spite of r(‘i)eat<*fl knockiiigs at 
Ids Beloveds door, tlie latter did not 
ileign to open it until he so far forgot 
him.self a.s to answer, in reply to a 
(|uery from within, “ I am thyself. ’ 
.lalalurlin Kumi says, Tlieii shall wc 
rise from tlie angels and merge in the 
Nameless.'’ A1 llujviri, another Suli, 
says, “ When a man becomes annild- 
late<l from his attributes, lie attidiif^ 
perfect .subsistence. He is neither ho 
nor near, ni'ither stranger nor int^' 
mate, nidthcr sober nor intoxicated, 
neither separated nor united ; he has 
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no name or sign or brand or mark. ” 
(Spirit of Islam, by Amir Ali, Pp. 172, 
213). A1 Hallaj, tlic Sufi martyr, 
says, I am the truth, I am He whom 
I love, and He whom I love is I. ” 
Arrording to Jami, ‘P and *thou' 
have here no place, and arc but 
pliantasies, vain and unreal ” 

( Browne^s Literary History of Persia) . 
rf. also Mohainincd^s ^Inni-an-Allahu 
la ilaha ilia Ana * which is an exact 
translation of Isaiah: “Verily, I, 
even I, am (iod, and there is none 
else. 

Witness again the saying of Jesus, 

‘‘ I and iny Father are One.” Ruys- 
hroeek, the Dutch mystic, vsays, “We 
have lost ourselves, and been m(‘lted 
awjiV into the rnknown Darkness.” 
Speaking of his experience, the philo- 
sopluT and mystic John Scot us Kri- 
gena says, “ In this state of mystical 
igiKirance, we plunge into tin* Divine 
Darkness and lose ourselves in It.s 
life.” Acconling to the Neo-Plato- 
iiists, the highest stage of union with 
(I(h| cannot be realised by thmight, 
and is ])os<ii)le only in a slate of 
ecstasy in which the sold transcends 
\\< own thought, loses itself in the soul 
nf (lod, becomes one with (lod. 
Averrocs, tlie Moorish philoso])her of 
Spain, says tliat “it (the individual 
^^oul) liecomes one with the TniviT- 
S‘al Spirit or is absorbed in It.” Ac- 
cording to Honaventura, “ T!ie soul 
transcends itself, enters upon a stage 
of holy ignorance, and becomes one 
'vitli the Divine will through love." 
According to the German mystic Eck- 
luirt ‘‘The soul does not stop till it has 
passcil beyond all differences and has 
entered the silent desert, into which 
^0 difference has ever penetrated, 
"hich is immovable and supreme over 
? oppositions and divisions.” Again 
another place he says, “ Whoever 


would see God must be dead to him- 
self and buried in God.” According to 
Schelling, the goal is a return to God, 
to be realised in a mystical intuition 
in which the soul strips off its sclf- 
liood, and becomes absorbed in the 
Absolute, ('f also Goethe's lines : 

By nothing godlike could the 
heart be won 

Were not the heart itself Divine. 

5. Of This , — ^The e.xpression refers 
to the object of Love, namely God. 
Narada is very careful not to use any 
metaphy>iral or theological expression 
such a< Brah)ncin, Isu'iira, Bhagavan, 
AttnUy etc., nor personal names like 
Hama, Krishna, Vishnu, Shiva, etc., 
l(*<t his teaching should be taken to 
he sectarian. The indefinite neuter 
pronoun is very suggestive of the 
lraiisei‘ndenee and immanence of 
God, a< ‘ibis' in contrast to ‘that' 
shows something very near. The 
object of Bhakti is the Soul of our own 
souls, the Ant(irii(i)it{n of the Upani- 
.s/iudx. The first personal or second 
jicrsonal ]>ronoun would have been 
mistaken for the subject or object of 
relative knowledge, aiul would have 
given rise to tlie false notion of God 
being merely ]x*rsonal. Throughout 
his work, Narada docs not attempt a 
detlnilion of God as in tlie Brahma 
Sutras, for lie feels that to describe 
Goil is to bring Him down to the level 
of the tiiiite object of relative know- 
ledge. In fact all descriptions of God 
can be only relative to the stage of 
>]uritual develoinnenl of the aspirant, 
and must be coloured by the predilec- 
tions, capacities, and needs of the 
person describing, or to whom the 
description is addressed. 

There is a good deal of controversy 
as to whether God is with form or 
without it, whether lie is personal or 
impersonal, wlietlier He is with attri- 
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butes or not, whether He is the mate- 
rial cause or efficient cause or both, 
etc. These clisi)utes, we must remem- 
ber, are relevant only to the relative 
))lane of Sadhana, Each view is only 
a partial view of the whole truth. On 
the doctrine of the Chosen Ideal, each 
asi)irant may conceive Him in his 
own way as the most perfect and ideal 
being that he can think of, so as to 
suit his own capacities and needs, and 
then love and worship that ideal with 
his whole heart. Only he should have 
charity enougli to give the same free- 
dom of thought and worship to others, 
and not to trespass on their indivi- 
dual rights. The aspirant must also 
not forget that his Cod is nothing else 
than his own view of the Truth from 
his level of spiritual development, and 
that the Coil of anotluT is ljut another 
view of the same Truth from another 
standpoint. 

The sage Sandilya notes the difler- 
ence of opinion between Vyasa and 
Kashyapa on the nature of the Deity 
to bo realised, anrl reconciles both 
views ill his Sutras 29, 30 and 31 
thus ; “ Kashyapa declares that rea- 
lisation refers to Iswara or the T.ord, 
because God is iinmeasiirably supe- 
rior to tlic worsljippei’. Vyasa says 
it refers to the Atman. Sandilya says 
that it refers to both, for ultimately 
both arc the same, because of Scrip- 
tural authority and reasoning.” The 
Chandogya Cp. HI, 14, 1-4 shows 
that Brahman to be worshii)pefl and 
reali.sed i.s the same as the Atman 
seated in the heart. The great Maha- 
vakyas such as Aham Brahmasnii, 
etc., echo only the same tnitli. So 
also in dita XIII, 3, Bhagavan 
Krishna p''vs that He is hiiii.self the 
Kshetrajna. Brahma Sutra IV, 3 
says that the Sruti texts acknowledge 
Brahman as the self and also teach 


others to realise it as such, and San- 
kara commenting on the same quotes 
the Jabala Sruti, 'T am indeed Thou, 

0 Lord, and Thou art indeed Myself,” 
as showing the nature of real wor- 
ship. Thus it is a case of a man lov- 
ing his own higher self or nature, his 
own real self, which he has forgotten, 
and which for purposes of Sadhana is 
conceived of in the beginning as soino- 
thing dilYercnt from but infinitely 
superior to him. The God thus wor- 
.shipi)cd is the man’s ideal of his own 
future greatnos.'? into wliicli he has to 
develop himself by effort. Sadhana 
thus begins with separating in imagi- 
nation the God within from the 
emi)irical .<elf and inve.sting Him with 
all tlie noble (pialitics wliioh one 
would like to devi'Iop in oneself but 
whieli one has nut got at prcscjit. 
T1 h‘ imlividual graclually acrpiiiTs all 
the fundamenttil eharaclerislics of 
the ideal, God, and in course of 
time feels liimself as part of (led and 
finally realis(‘s Him as His own s(‘lf. 
This is eclioed in the famous lines : 

When I think of iny.self as embodied 
b( iiig, I am your .'^(‘rvant ; when I 
tliiiik of myself as an inrlividua! .'^onl, 

1 am i)art of you ; but when I realise 
’ I am Atman,’ I am one with you. 
This is my firm conviction.” 

The various objective ideals which 
<lev(jtees worship according to their 
.'spiritual <Iev(Iopment may bo classi- 
fief I a.'“' follows ; 

I. The object may bo a Personal 
God like Vishnu, Shiva, etc. 2. 11 may 
be a concrete representation of such 
Deity, or a symbol such as a PratikO' 
or Prathin which would remind him 
of the Personal God. 3. It may 
an actual man in flc.sh and blood such 
as an Avatar. Vide Sandilya Sutras 
46 and 55 : “ Such devotion may be 
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Jirected towards the incarnations of 
(;;od also. The same results from de- 
votion to well-known incarnations 
4. The object may be one’s 
own Guru, 5. It may be not any one 
sspecial individual, but humanity as a 
whole. 6. It may not merely be 
hunianity but the whole world con- 
ceived as the manifestation of the 
Supreme Being. 7. It may be the 
Aiitanjamin or inner controller of all 
the objects in the world. 8. It may 
be one’s own transcendental Atman. 

But Para Bhakti or the higher Love 
is possible only if Love is directed 
towarils these, after the realisation 
of the transcendental experience refer- 
red to aijove, and these objects 
of worship are loved as the 
devotee’s own self. That the 
devotee may continue to keep his 
identity separate even after this trans- 
cendental exi)ericnce is attested to by 
many authorities. Vide Bhagavatani: 
“Sages delighting in their own self, 
though they arc free from all fetters, 
still continue to be devoted to the 
iVisonal God. Tliat is the special 
merit of llari.” 

Tlure are many persons of the 
highest spiritual realisation who re- 
tain a little of their individuality to 
the bliss of the. company of 
t^'ud, for they say that it is better to 
taste sugar tlian become one with it. 
Otliers again desire to serve the world 
^ind for that keep their individuality. 
A third set of Bhaklas never cares 
Jibout keeping their individuality or 
giving it up but surrenders the will 
0 God and allows Him to make use 
^ It in auy way He likes. But in 
one of these instances, we should 
l^iiiciiibcr that the individuality of 
1C man before and after realisation 
tlie same. The old natural 


man has vanished for ever, and only 
tlic divine man remains. 

In Bliagavatam XI, 2 and 45 to 47 
Hari Himself speaks about various 
grades of Bhaklas, “ He is the fore- 
most of Bhaklas who finds in every 
being the God that is his own self, 
and finds all these beings in his own 
self which is God. He is a middling 
devotee who elierishcs alfcctioii, 
friendly feeling, compassion and in- 
difference resi)ectivcly towards Iswara, 
to Ids devotees, to tlic ignorant and to 
those wlio hate Him. He is a beginner 
who worships with faith llari in 
images only and not in His devotees 
and others.” Again in Mahanirvana 
Tanlra we read : “ The highest stage 
is to be always living in the consci- 
ousness that you arc Brahman, next 
comes the stage of meditation on the 
Divine Being, next in order comes 
prayer, Japam etc. External worship 
is the lowest of all.” In another text 
we read : “ The ordinary man s God 
is in water, an intelligent man s God 
is in the heavens, of the children in 
stocks and stone, but the wise man s 
God is in his own self.” Yet another 
text says : ** The highest is tlie truly 
and inherently natural condition of 
self-realisation, wherein the Self 
realises its own all-inelusivc nature ; 
next comes the meditation of various 
divine beings, the third is worship of 
images, and the fourth is worship by 
oliering Uoma and going on pilgrim- 
ages.” “ The God of the man of 
ritual is in the tire, the God of the man 
of feeling is in the heart, the God of 
iindevcloi)cd minds is in images, but 
the God of the man of knowledge is 
everywhere.” ** They who cannot 
find Shiva, the Siipreinc God, in their 
own self, seek for that outside, in holy 
places. The Yogis sec it, not in 
images but in themselves.’’ 
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AVc thus find that the Bhakta, ac- 
cording to Narada, is the same as the 
Jlranmukta described in Lagliu Yoga- 
vasislita Itamayana 5th Sarga, the 
Brahmana described in Anusasanikti 
Parra, C'hai). 251 of Malmbharatay 
the (iiiuaiita descril)ed in Gita, Chap- 
ter XIV,. the Sthithapragna described 
in Ult(u Ch. II, the Bhakta mentioned 
in dta. Chapter XII, and the Atirar- 
misrami described in Suta Samhita, 
Mukti Khatida, 5th Chapter. The 
identification of all these is made in 
Jivannrukti Viveka Chapter I by 
Vidyaranya who says ; 

The Jiraniniikta is called in different 
^^mrilhfis by various names such as 
Sthithapmgna and others mentioned 
above. 

Thus Xarada's Para Bhakti is 
something different from what ordi- 
nary people understand by it. It is 
the culmination of all spiritual i)rac- 
ticc by any or idl the Yoga.'i whatso- 
ever, manifesting itself in actual life 
as unselfish love lor love's sake to- 
wards God in all the creatures who 


are seen to be the same as one’s own 
self, and expressing itself in the form 
of unselfish service in the spirit of 
worship. 

To summarise our discussion, the 
Sutra conveys the following meaning: 
Divine Love, which forms the topic of 
this book, is not of a bargaining type, 
nor an (‘rotic feeling, nor a fanatical 
zeal. It. is not also a remembrance 
born of hatred. It is of the miture of 
supreme l.ove — suiu’emc because it 
is transcendental and free from all 
worldly taint, and it is yet called Low 
because, being inexpressible in a diiect 
m.'inner, some idea of it can be con- 
veyed only through terms connected 
with well-known i>hascs of woiKIly 
love. Its unifiucness eonsists in tfiai 
it is directed towards Mil)reiiie 
Jk'ing who is nut the God of a cr(Td 
or :rect, but the transcendent ami im- 
manent Deity forming the ►Self of all 
and ()bj(‘clifit;d for j)iiri) 0 ''t‘s of devo- 
tion. The highrst !oV(‘ foi' Him can, 
howcv(‘r, be had only w hen lh(‘ devoii c 
reali>e-; Him his own self, and 
then obj(‘clifie< Him as the centre of 
hi- devuliun. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Srimad Bhagavudgita Kaiiu&ya Vol. II : 
By Did Ofinyudhnr Tilnk, B.A., LL.B. Pub- 
Udiid by Tiink Brn.s., Lnkmnnnya Tihk 
Mnndir, oOS, Sufttyun Ptth, Poona City. 
Prla, PnrU I d* ^ loy^.t/ur A*.s. 10. Pu(ji.6, 
UlO. 

Wc had o(.'L*asiou to nuhli.-h an elaborate 
review of the firs-t pan of tliis hook .-onie- 
time back. The neond \ohiin(' contains 
the remaining iJiirt of tlie elaborate Intro- 
duction, which hi not complete in the lir-t 
volume, and the text of the Clita tcvr^thcr 
with the Kii. "di translation of it and of 
Tilak’s coniim.iilary \frse tiy \rr-:e. Since 
wc ha\'e already written at length about 


the .*?tuiulpoint lakcu by Tilak in ilic mi«r- 
prrtaliun of the liila. Wf* do not inM .e.iy- 
tliing more on the .-ubject in thi- coiui'''.’- 
lion. Sullicc it to >:iy that thf' jiutlior-: 
main il'fort i-. to .“-how (hat the Oii.i >a]'- 
pcii't'J the ad\aita phiIf>-oj>hy, and ilial, un- 
like (In coiiiiiion notion i iilniaiMi *1 hy 
Advaitiii-, it doe.-’ not hiid any <onl!i:.’ I"’* 
twfcn an active lib’ dr- voted (o tl*'.. fuHil- 
iiHiit of one's social .'Uid dulic-, 

the ri’ali-a(if)n of Non-<Iuality. 

In point of erudition and i>liilocopliif"^l 
I»rufiindily, tliis luoderu commentary 
till’ (lila i.s in no way inferior to it-' 
pei !>' by (he great Achar3as of the J^a't, 
and the Gita lovers all the world o\er \'ill 
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find it immensely helpful to gnin a droper 
understanding of the great scripture. Pince 
the author has dealt at length with the 
siihiect matter of the Gita in Ids elaborate 
Jnlroduciion, hi.'< cuinincnts are mainly 
111! ant to eliicidato the meaning of the text, 
and for interpretation and di.-eu-sion of 
ll,e |)hilosophical problems iinolvrd. the 
if-ailer is given references to the ]>agcs and 
piers of tlie Introduction. The value 
of llie pj*<‘Sf‘nt edition is c'nhanced by the 
iudu'cs of the st:in 7 a~ and words of the 
(iiia. as well as by lliose rol.iling to the 
authors refern'd to in tlio booh, and to the 
(li fuiitions of ledinii-al Sjin.d;ril l(’rms u«ed. 

Tlw' tran.'lalor e.-pechilly n «iiiiie< a word 
praise for llie very hicid ivinh iing he 
has made into Ihiglidi of tlii< liook of firsf 
importaiur. 

Da^opaiiishads : Willi the Commentary 
of Sri rpanidiad-Rrahmayogin. Wd. If. 
iSaiekril't. /*.’■' h/f'/.'M/ hy thi Th' oyanJi'riif 
P .t/'f'-iiii-'t i/ni'.- r . /Id. /«//•. 

A's. h 

Wj' h;j<l the ph'.i'nrr of iiilrodueing to 
(V.ir nadcis thuuigli our re\it w eolumns 
till' sj'Mi.sl foaMirr** of tlii> edificjn of the 
J):i. fr,--.ni-hinl'' v.hile nof icing il.e lii.'l 
vfihmie 01 the bexjh in oui' Oi’iobor is-pe 
for I'jCO. The r-ecraid ]i.irt compri.-ts 
dif iwo remaining Ui'anishad--, r'z., the 
Chiiudog.va and th(’ Hrihadaranyaki. with 
til'* i-piiiiiuiitary oi ri':ini>had-!h:dima- 
vodn. 'fiii' \oluine iini< coniph t' ' a t 
nf -• \Mi voinini' iniuii-or;it ing all tin- 
lOS rp.-siii-liad.' iinifunniy ai’conipa.nit by 
till' < omnnntary of the same author. A'- 
we d (uit on ill!' prfvioU' occa- 

f-ion, ah In )v, ill ilu’ coniiin ni;il'»r »-lo«i ]v 
follow-. .Sii Salih :ir;ph'!ry;i. hi'; wril; in 
Way a r.plioa of ihl gnat A«iiar\a'> 


NEWS AND 

Swaiiii A\innslianniuhi in Fi.ii. 

SwaiTii Avinadianainla, deputed by the 
Hiilhorities of the Pamakrishna Mi-^sion in 
rt'^ponse to a long-standing and repeal od 
JfciurM avade by the South Indian .\**soeia- 
'ion of Fiji, nrvivod at Suva by thp P. M. S. 

J it^g.iva on 21st May, and a public recei>- 
was accortU^d to him at the Town 
^ on llio next day by the Indian reprr- 


Hhashya. In many places ho interprets in 
a more conci.'^e and lucitl waj'. and pome- 
times cite^! parallel fpiotatinns from the 
minor Upanidnuls. The editors have done 
llieir work in a vr ry praisoworihy manner. 
Unlike many other edition.*, here the 
textual words oceiirring in the course of the 
comment arv an; given in a bolder face .so 
that the work may be .serviceable even to 
the l)eginners. The text unit.* are printed 
di.^linejly and without .■^plilting, *o that llie 
book will bf? of u-e io tho-i'^ who would 
like to choo.'!! thi.* edition for ih'dr Pornt/a- 
iinm. The edition contains also an index 
of name.*, a table of delailrd content.^ and 
a li-1 of .sign ill cant levin.*. If b umioubtcdly 
a valuable conlribiilion to -fudie.* in the 
Ui'.a.nishad.'. 

Brnlimavidya : Vol. I, Part 1. T/»e Adi/nr 
Lihru,}/ Bulh liii, Till nil Puhlifihinf/ 

With the con;]. let ion of tlie Upanbliad 
‘Cric*. tlic .autlauiiie* of the Ail.var Library 
li:i\e -l.iilid the altovf' <iu:’MM’l.\’ bulletin 
fill* tlje !.;;r|.0'f of iMjkilig flic j'viceless 
iicii'-un* (jf file Ad.var Libr.aiy known to 
rhe Io\/*i- of ( tii ni;.! Ic.uiiiiig all over the 
world. 'riit th.^l jru! of tliis Ihillrtin, 
wh’.'h i* brioie r^. niv'. an e ii'ne*t of the 
"Ul'M riui* I' \« ( llc-nce and nitical t( hnlar.*hip 
we nny i \p“cf in llie enduing pt.iits which 
]'iomi.-«- In be a piiiie of inbn’nudion not 
only to piotV^dond sTiidi-nts of Indology, 
bill a I o I,.) u’tuier.d student* of icligiun, 
] lii!n'n|.|iy ami ar-o heiicv. Beside* llie 
<uiginal> of .\J:idlui\ a's (. oinmentary on Pi.g- 
da ami .\>v:d:iyana** Clrihya Sutra with 
the Coinii'jt I’.Vivy of Dcv:i*wanii. we have 
he for ■ 1M>1 lime iraiidated inti) Eng- 
h!-h. Ad.\ ;jv Aim Iruiad.-i, Are.rita- 

lii’uhi and Iv-hufika T’pani-liaib. 


RErORTS 

-eniatixes i>f ilw’ C'olony with Ur. C. M. 
Gopaiaii on the chair. The Hail w.as full 
with a largo crowd brimming with enthiisi- 
and joyous oxpoctritioii at the revived 
memories of the ]x.'oide's deep spiritual 
link with the mother country. Following 
the .several speeche.* maiie by distingttish- 
rd Indian rc.«idents of tiu' place, the Swami 
rose amid.st great ovation to address the 
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crowdod audience. Ho thanked the general 
public for the very touching reception and 
expressed his oxlrome pleasure to find the 
Indians living thousands of miles away 
from India still mindful of their heritage 
from the mother land. He also impressed 
on the audience that it was the principle of 
the Mission which he represented, to 
eschew .'ll! connection with politics, and to 
ser\'e humanity forgetting all difference of 
creed, caste, colour, nationality or race. 
Therefore he requested the Indian resi- 
dents of the Colony to cultivate among 
themselves the spirit of unity, brotherly 
love, co-operation, and above all, of a high, 
upright, ethical life. 

The enthusiasm was as wide-.««pread as 
the reception was rousing. Visitors who 
sought interviews were innumerable, and the 
excellent services of the Volunteer Corps 
was highly useful. Next day a car pro- 
cession with the Swami went through six 
districts. On the route at more than thirty 
places the Swami was warmly received and 
profusely garlanded. In many places ho 
addressed monster meetings in English, 
Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani. At Nandi 
he was presented a welcome address. All 
the Indian community joined hands in 
this function and thus demonstrated how n 
spiritual emissary from the mother roim- 
Iry can infuse a sense of cultural unity in 
the minds of Indians hailing from differ- 
ent provinces and living far away from their 
mother land. 

Swami Siddlicswarananda’s departure 
to Paris. 

At the request of some friends of the 
Vedanta movement in Pari.s, Swami Sid- 
dheswaraiianda has sailed to attend fho 
Philosophical Congress that is being held 
thei*e. Since many friends of India in 
France desire to have in tluir country a 
repre.sontativp of the Ramakrishna Order 
who could help in bringing about a clo.ser 
spiritual contact, between Europe and 
India, it i.s hoped that the Swami will stay 
on for some time in Paris to study the 
possibilitio.s of opening a i)ermanenl centro 
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of service there for the spread of Vedantic 
ideas. 

Sri Ramakrishna Thondar Sangham, 
Report for 1936. 

The main objects of this Sangham are :<~ 
(1) To gather a band of workers whose 
ideal is service to the poor and the illi- 
terate, and to train them for such service 
in a spirit of worship. (2) To work among 
the poor and the illiterate in order to 
relieve them of their poverty, Bicknc.ss and 
ignorance, anil spread education and cul- 
ture among them. The membership of the 
Sangham is open to all who arc ready to 
devote at least one hour’s labour of lovo. 
There are at present 20 members on llie 
role ns against 12 during last 3’ear, 
the report which is ])ublisheil in October. 
1936. The activities of the Sangham aro 
confined mainly to throe jmor setllemcnh 
of Mylaporo named resj'iectively as Rani.i- 
krishnnpuram. Pallakkumaniam and PiiU' 
thottam. There are three night .sdiools ron- 
ducted in those three places all the yrnr 
round. These night school.s are at tenth d 
by 95 pupils of which 26 are girls. Sonn.* 
of them attend day schools and a few 
others get general training and traiitiitg in 
.stitching. A small library of 200 books iiuJ 
the Panchayats as well as a Thrill Socicly 
are among the other works of the .Sanglj.im 
for the general welfare of the people. 
Bhajana-s and festivjils at. st.ated intervaN 
are eoiiductrd, and thi.s has a direct inllu- 
encp over the .«ocial life of the pceph*. 
Through lantern slides and other th vicci 
propaganda is also made for spreading iileas 
of hygiene and sanitation nmon.g I hr poor 
settlers. Jn (■o-oj)rration with the (liiild 
of Sendee the Sangham meinbor.s vi.sitcil 
the hospital over 50 tinie.s for distributing 
book.s and magazine.'^ to patients and for 
entertaining them with gramophone sonR^. 
Fire relief at Ilhimanpet and tlie extended 
aetivilies at Kattii Koil Cherries are ppcciiil 
item.s of work.s done tliis y'oar. The fot:il 
iuiinbf*r of hours di.'votcd to the service by 
the members during the year is 2,667. Tlic 
8angham hopes to extend its work if more 
hands and means are forthcoming. 
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Let me tell you, strength is what wc want, and the first step in getting . 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

'—Sicami Vivekanavda 

THE VEDANTA KESARI 
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HINDU ETHICS 

I ^ cicRi: « ii 

fTWR^; fvn JTflt i ii 

iTOflbRRcJR ^^5^t I gRRts^i ii 

R!«RI^cJWq^RIR?^RRlS5ft*l I 5I*t5q ^ II 

% gfR: i ii 

jriV^Kkirri^ I f5RRit'>r*prai Rt ii 

A monk shall he pure in body, mind and speech. Untainted by the 
least trace of egoism, he shouhl eoipiuct himself ealmh", wisely and con- 
tentedly, with.out looking for anything to turn up. He who understands 
this highest way of life, which brings about the bay)pine?s of all living beings 
and opi‘ns the doos of esra|ie from all misery, sliall know the Truth and be 
happy. lie should therefon' direct his mind towards all beings, having 
controlled ii by bis intellect. Never should he think of evil, never covet 
noi' reiieet on anything which does not become his high state or which is 
not right for him to entertain. And then he should engage liis mind in 
the accpiisition of wisdom, devi/ting himself steadily to this work without 
friUering jiway his cnergic-s. Words of spiritual import bring about the 
happiness of all. With a perfectly undistrarted mind, he sliould sj>eak 
s^paringiy words that are kirixl and absolutely free from hypocrisy, cruelty 
‘‘'nd calumny. Devoid of doubts, free from possessions, living away from 
die coin])any of tlic vulgar, ab-'temious in food, given to an austere life, 
aving the senses controlled, with sins burnt by wisdom, applying him- 
self to spiritual practices, and always self-possessed, the monk becomes endow- 
® with an unwavering mind, and gains the Supreme. 

Mahabharata, Sand Parva, Ch. 217. Verses 3, 11, 12, 13, 15, 20 & 21. 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION— TRUE AND FALSE 

[The doctrine of the validity of all religions rests on our conception of the nature 
of religious truth. In the following paragraphs we have discussed the nature of religious 
truth from one point of view.l 


@ F all human institutions that 
^ J claim to embody truth, reli- 
gion is perhaps the one that has been 
most persistent and uncompromising 
in maintaining such a claim. In fact 
no attack on a religion is resented so 
seriously as a denial of its truth. That 
accounts for the ineffectiveness of 
the hesitant plea put forward by 
some modern thinkers on behalf of 
religion, that religion deserves to be 
preserved as a means for providing 
man with certain urgent emotional 
satisfactions, although its central 
doctrines are without any truth be- 
hind them. 

But yet, in spite of the vehemence 
of conviction that religionists have in 
this respect, it is to be noted that 
many of the acute thinkers of the 
world have been very tardy in giving 
any serious consideration to this con- 
viction. They point out in justification 
of their attitude that, by their very 
nature, religioiLs dogmas and religi- 
ous sects contradict our conception of 
truth, and that this can be very easily 
understood if we compare religion 
with science. Apart from all logical 
or metaphysical definitions of it, truth, 
as common sense tells us, presses it- 
self on the attention of all alike, com- 
pelling theic attention^ and as a 
consequence whatever embodies vital 
truths gradually overcomes the pas- 
sions and prejudices of men, and 
tends to bring about unanimous 
acceptance of it on their part. 
This, for example has been the 


case with science. It lias placed 
before mankind as a whole, ir- 
respective of time, culture and cli- 
mate, a body of truths which find 
acceptance at the hands of all. Ku 
doubt, scientists may differ in their 
opinions in regard to phenomena at 
the start of their enquiry, but as their 
investigations proceed and their ex- 
periments arc perfected, these differ- 
ences diminish and tend towards m 
unanimity of view. The same can- 
not be said of religion; for though the 
great religions of (he world have been 
flourishing for centuries, the differen- 
ces in their dogmas and allegiances 
continue to be as acute as at- any 
time in the past. In spite of the vast 
strides that the study of eomparativo 
religions have made in recent times, 
except for a sort of unanimity in point 
of aspiration, it is doubtful whether 
any one can cull out a set of funda- 
mental doctrines and practices on 
which all religionists are unanimous- 
ly agreed. This irreconcilability of 
the principal tenets of religioiLs is one 
of the chief reasons that makes 
them a suspect in tlic eye of many a 
deep thinker of to-day who has been 
brought up in the scientific way of 
thinking. 

But what is still more damaging to 
the claim of religions to possess any 
truth at all, i.s the way in which reli- 
gions have behaved in the face o 
their mutual differences. When scien- 
tists differ in their views, they 
their difference as an indication o 
the imperfection of their theories, an 
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therefore experiment and observe 
more carefully until they arrive at 
unanimity. But religionists all the 
^vorl(l over have, under such circum- 
stances, been noticed to indulge in 
mutual recrimination, and, if allowed 
tlieir own way, even burst out 
into fits of violence leading to 
bloodshed and forms of cruelties which 
oven animals are incapable of. A 
thoughtful and cultured mind feels 
by an instinct as it were that pure 
truth cannot be where such debasing 
partisanship is the general order. He 
looks at science and secs no such 
liatred and bloodshed indulged in, in 
its sphere of encpiiry after truth. He 
iiKturally concludes therefore that 
<on(‘ord, harmony and enlightenment 
form the trail of truth while passion, 
prejudice and violence indicate the 
.sphere of ignorance. 

To those who are convinced of the 
utility of religion in the life of man, 
those eonsiderations would seem im- 
portant in facilitating the religious 
adjustment that man is seeking to- 
day. It is .soinctiinos thought that 
the talk of universal religion is only 
a pastime of intellectual idlers, having 
no relation to the everyday religious 
life of the common man. But the 
type of eritieism referred to above 
would show the fallacy of such a 
complacent c.stiinatc. It is because 
the common man has not been led to 
think deeply on the nature of the 
fcligious truth and about the ques- 
tion of its universality that the 
circumstances favouring the adverse 
criticisms mentioned before have 
cropped up. The problem of univer- 
sal religion is therefore as “ live ” an 
issue to-day as that of a World State 
01’ that of an equitable distribution 
0 the world's resources among the 
nations. 


II 

There have been two divergent 
theories of religious univcrsalism. 
These may be called the Semitic and 
the Hindu type.s, according to their 
origin. The Semitic type is embodied 
to-day in Chri.stianity and Islam, the 
tw"o pre-eminently Semitic religions. 
The religious universalisni it upholds 
is patterned after the univcrsalism of 
mathematics, tinged with a sense of 
history. In mathematics the propo- 
sition that two and two make four is 
the same for all. In the same way 
the truths of religion, and the way 
of salvation upheld by it, must be the 
same for all, and as a consequence 
those who accept that truth and that 
way alone could possibly gain salva- 
tion, while the rest must necessarily 
be doomed to perdition. Christianity 
would also maintain that the way of 
salvation has a historical reference. It 
traces man's spiritual degeneracy or 
sinful state to the disobedience of the 
Divine commandment by his first 
parents. This original sin has, as it 
were, been inherited by their progeny, 
and man can get rid of it only by 
faith in the atoning virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice on the Cross. It i.s easy to 
see that, if the historical events re- 
ferred to in this doctrine and their 
relation to man’s salvation were in- 
exorable like natural laws, applicable 
to all humanity, then the religion 
embodying them is the only true reli- 
gion, even in a mathematical sense. 

Although a doctrine of this type has 
an appeal to the naive mind because 
of its definiteness and its appeal to 
the mathematical sense, yet every 
thoughtful person feels there is some- 
thing amiss with it. In the first place, 
in spite of its pretentious mathemati- 
cal setting*, the conviction a religion 
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of this type carries is not in any way 
compelling, except on those who are 
emotionally open to its suggestive 
influence. It is this fact that has 
necessitated the use of cither violence 
or of questionable forms of propa- 
ganda to spread the so-called truths 
of this type, which is never done in 
the case of scientific truths. 

Next, being historical events, their 
occurrence is always liable to doubts, 
and even if accepted, they can be 
interpreted in ways quite dilTerent 
from what the pious mind conceives 
them to be. And what is more inte- 
resting, unorthodox interpretations of 
the so-called universal dogmas have 
been given not always by hostile free- 
thinkers, but by sections of the very 
pious folk themselves who accept 
their spiritual significance. In fact 
every sect, into which the so-called 
universal religions have split, has its 
origin in a difference in interpretation 
of fundamental doctrines. Thus, the 
abundance 6i the sects, and the horror 
of heresy and non-conformity so com- 
mon among tlie so-called universal 
religions, is the best refutation of any 
theory of universalism got uj) by 
throwing the cloak of mathematics 
over purely historical events or docu- 
ments. Therefore, to a thouahtful 
mind, nothing more is rccpiired than 
these facts to he convinced that there 
is some serious flaw in this notion of 
religious iiniversalism — nay, a very 
serious psychological inisapprohens\m 
of the very nature of truth embf died 
in religion. 

Ill 

The alternative conceptirn of reli- 
gious unive^^^alisrn, which ha.s grown 
out of the Hindu religious^ conscious- 
ness, maintains that every religion is 
true and is a path to salvation. The 


difference between this and the view 
discussed till now is very striking, 
and but for the defects of the former 
pointed out above, this view might 
even appear absurd to a mind that is 
confirmed in a mathematical concep- 
tion of religious truth. A deeper con- 
sideration of the nature of religious 
truth will, however, show that this is 
the only sound view of universalisni 
in religion. 

When we analyse religions, we find 
that they consist of systems of pliilo- 
sophy, mythology and ritual devisetl 
for giving man an inner experience, 
and a general attitude towards life on 
the basis of that experience. In other 
words, religious idc'a.s and practices 
partake of the nature of symbols, and 
are therefore true, not so much in 
what they are, as in th(‘ir power to 
evoke in the mind certain experi- 
ences that are fundamental to life. 

In this respect they staiul in strik- 
ing ccnitrasl to mathematical truths, 
and reveal their r(‘S(MnbIaiu*e to 
aesthetics. Tin* significance oi a 
mathematical proposition is confined 
to itself; it is not .syriiholie in this 
higiicr sense. The proposition, ‘two and 
two mak(» four’ means just tliat much, 
and nothing more. It. has no deeper 
suggestion to convey, and it yields 
no self-transcendent meaning hy any 
further interpretative activity of the 
mind. 

In aesthetic experience, on ilic 
other hand, it will b(' readily perceiv- 
ed how the thoughts, words, marks 
and other external factors through 
whicli one mind communicaUjs with 
another mind, are all largely symbo- 
lic, and «lepend for effect on their 
suggestiveness, on their power 
evoke in the mind a particular type 
of interpretative activity and the pat- 
terns of experience that accompany it^- 
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That is why aesthetic devices very 
often become standardised into con- 
ventions, and a full appreciation of 
any system of fine arts pre-supposes 
on the part of the connoisseur an 
insight into these conventions, and a 
full and unreserved openness to their 
suggestive influence. 

This will be very easily seen in tlu‘ 
case of music, one of the most popu- 
lar branche.s of fine arts. To many 
Indians, European music appears 
to l)e something bizarre, and some of 
them may even be puzzled to know 
that human beings derive delight 
from it. The same will be the case 
when Europeans hear Indian music. 
In India itself it is common to come 
across persons, even among trained 
musicians, who fail to appreciate the 
beauties of musical systems prevail- 
ing in different parts of the country. 
In all these cases, e.specially where 
tlirrc is vast tradition with the works 
of master minds at the back, the 
ditTiculty in a|)i)reciaiion can be ex- 
plained only on the hypotli^U 
that music consists of .systems 
of sound symbols, ami that its 
appreciation depends largely 
on one’s being educated into 
the significance of those symbols. 
% gradually accustoming oneself to 
the sound .symbols, and opening onc- 
ssclf to their suggestive influence, one 
Pan learn to appreciate what was 
difficult for one to do before. 

ti’om this example of music what 
becomes plain is that, whore experi- 
t'nccs arc eonvoyod through symbols, 
there can be unity in tiie experiences 
loalised in spite of the variation in the 
^tinnilating symbols, and that tlicrc- 
ofc any prejudice which one may 
possibly have against an alien sys- 
of music must be entirely attri- 
to a total misapprehension of 


the way in which musical symbols 
work on the human mind. 

Let us now apply this idea io the 
question of religious universalism and 
see whether it helps us to understand 
the Hindu ideal of the validity of all 
religions. It must be borne in mind 
that the main function of religion is 
not to give us an exact description of 
the topography of heaven, of the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the nether world.s 
and other such pieces of information 
which people curious about things 
occult are generally after. Its main 
purj^osc is to rouse in us a sense of a 
holy and intelligent will or purpose 
behinrl the C()smo.s wliieh at first sight 
seems appiAcntly to be governed by 
mechanical forces, to create an atti- 
tude of complete surrender of our 
little self to tliis larger whole, and 
thereby establish in the heart of man 
a vivid and unyielding experience of 
harmony, peace, purity, joy, enlight- 
enment and fearlessness. Different 
religions may have divergent creeds 
and philoso]>hics. mythologies and 
rituals, and yet they can all be ac- 
cepted as embodying vital (rutJis, if 
we would consider religion from this 
point of view. For every religion then 
becomes a harmonious and mutually 
adapted collection of symbols — intel- 
lectual, mythological and ritualistic — 
with tlic ultimate aim, not of 
imparting information, but of awaken- 
ing in man, in a vivid form, the atti- 
tude and experience described before. 
The symbols used for this purpose 
may differ. The dogmas, rituals and 
other items in the theologies of differ- 
ent religions may vary widely and 
may not even he mutually understand- 
able to a largo extent. Yet the religi- 
ous experience they bring can bo the 
same, even as the aesthetic delight 
derived from different systems of 
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music is the same. On the other 
hand, to look upon different reli- 
gious creeds and theological con- 
ceptions as primarily meant to 
convey exact information to us 
would be as absurd as evaluating a 
musical composition by the meaning 
of the words used in it. In other 
words to stand unbudging in defence 
of a dogma and its exclusive truth, or 
to insist on any purely objective effi- 
cacy ia religious rituals, would be the 
best way of defeating their very jnir- 
pose. For in the first place we would 
be reducing them to the position of 
scientific propositions, demanding 
proofs of the same nature as all scien- 
tific propositions, which it would be 
impossible to give in their case. 
And in the second place their exclusive 
claims would nullify themselves when 
it is seen that similar inner experien- 
ces and attitudes are reached by fol- 
lowing dogmas and rituals of an en- 
tirely difTerent nature. The only 
rational position, therefore, will be to 
hold that every tlieology is nothing 
more than a symbol evolved by the 
cultural genius of people for evoking 
certain ba.sic experiences in men who 
arc able to enter into their spirit, and 
that all tliese symbols are true in the 
sense that they lead to those experi- 
ences. 

IV 

To illustrate the symbolic nature 
of religious doctrines let us take a 
few concrete examples. As we have 
already said, a symbol lias an appeal 
only to a person who enters into the 
spirit of its symbology. Thus the 
picture of Christ on the Cross has 
played a very important part in the 
religious i ocricnce of the Christian, 
but one need not wonder if a Hindu or 
a Buddhist, who depends on his own 
effort for salvation, turns round and 


asks tlie Christian how he can expect 
one, who could not save himself from 
his enemies, to save others. So also 
the Hindu has for ages dwelt on the 
personality of Sri Krishna, and found 
in him the highest manifestation of 
the Divinity, but an orthodox Chris- 
tian finds in him only tlie most de- 
basing character in the world’s reli- 
gious literature. In the figure of Kali, 
nude and decorated with a garland of 
severed lieads, the Shakta devotee 
finds the mystery of the Deity re- 
vealed, but a pious Vaishnava is 
horrified at it, and can discover all 
that significance only in the beaulifiil 
form of Krishna with flute in haiul 
and adorned with wreaths of flowers. 
In the images worshipped in the greal 
temples of India, the Hindu devotees 
catch a glimpse of the Divine and 
feel the highest spiritual exaltation, 
hut a Muslim iconoclast would not 
only feel no such inspiration before 
them, but would only be inclined to 
smash them to pieces. The Kaaha U, 
for the Muslim, an object of great 
religious significance, but for ilic 
Ilinrhi or Christian it is only a blnek 
stone, and if he is sufficiently modern, 
he would recognise in its adoration a 
relic of phallus worship. The Mus- 
lim theologian goes into ecstasies (nor 
the inspiring efTcct of the (Jnran, hnt 
for many non-Muslims the study of 
it is valuable only as an education ia 
patience — an enterprise whicli lie 
would not complete except for a 
strong sense of duty. 

In the examples eited above wo 
have included only some of the more 
concrete types of religiou.s symbols, 
but it requires no groat eflforl. of into - 
ligence to perceive that, even in th( 
case of the more abstract t ('aching^ n 
religions, the same symbolic roncep 
tion holds good. That is why doc- 
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trines that look so profound and in- 
spiring to their respective followers 
like those of Nirguna Brahman of 
Vedanta, the Trinity of the Christians, 
the Sunya of the Buddhists, the Allah 
of the Muslims and so on, have called 
forth only eriticism or scorn from the 
ardently pious folk of other religions. 
For so long as people are obsessed 
with the idea that the definitions and 
descriptions of religious truths are on 
a par with those of exact sciences, in 
oihcr words, so long as they carry the 
purely material idea of fixed bounda- 
ries into the realm of the spirit, they 
ftir bound to extend to it also the 
notion of logical contradictions which 
born of a hard sense of the bounda- 
of things. And so long as men 
think in terms of contradictions, 
w hicli is no doubt an excellent way of 
thought for material sciences, but the 
le.i'^t useful and illuminating in the 
spiritual field — so long they would 
speak of one set of religious doctrines 
as true and the others as false, and 
delay the era of universalism in reli- 
ginn indefinitely. 

The alternative way of thinking is 
tljo symbolical interpretation of reli- 
gious conceptions. In that ease Miere 
is no fpiestion of contradictions, and 
ot on(‘ religion alone being true and 
the others false. For diametrically 
opposed symbols may evoke identical 
experumces and attitudes, according 
as the symbol is accepted and res- 
pond(‘d to in the right spirit. Hence 
in spile of our incapacity to be iuspir- 
by the religious symbols of an- 
nther culture, it becomes possible to 
accept their validity, if we would 
lit agree to the symbolical character 
of all religious doctrines. 

. V 

n the modern age, Sri Rnma- 
^ishna is perhaps the only example 


of a person who could not only 
mould his thought in the light of this 
great idea, but actually live the life 
of different cults, and experience how 
their different disciplines and modes of 
thought, in spite of their divergences, 
take one to an identical realisation. 
Hence he could say with full convic- 
tion — As many religions so many 
paths. And when he did so, he had 
in mind not only the great religions 
that pass to be respectable, but even 
cults which arc criticised as of 
(luestionablc moral standard. He 
usecl to call the latter as the scaven- 
ger’s door-way to a mansion, and the 
former the gate i)roper leading to it. 
Both lead to the same mansion, he 
would say, but respectable people 
would not enter through the scaven- 
gers gate. Again some ardent moralists 
used to find fault with certain people 
of great spiritual attainments, be- 
cause some of the disciplines they 
followed seemed to violate the con- 
ventional rules of morality. To them 
k?ri Kainakrishnu used to reply al- 
ways, “ Tliey are not to be blamed 
for that. For they had tlic thorough 
conviction that the paths they follow- 
ed in themselves led to God-realisa- 
tion. Whatever is ardently believed 
in, and adoiited as a means to God- 
realisation, should not be found fault 
with. No aspirant’s altitude siiould 
be condemned, since any attitude, if 
sincerely followed, is sure to lead to 
God, who is the eonsimnnation of 
them all. Go on calling upon Him, 
each in his own way, and don’t find 
fault with another’s path, or take 
that as your own.’’ 

Here in this saying is a great lesson 
in universal religion. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, otherwise known as the Holy Mother, was the consort of 
Sri Ramakrislina. She was wife and min at the same time. Though possessed of great 
apirhual attainments, and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways of thought. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modem India, the reader will gel intimate 
glimpses of a glorious IjTpe of womanhood through the little acts and simple talks of 
everyday life. From this instalment we commence the translation of the se<?ond volume 
of the reminiscences. We are indebted to Swami Nikhilaiianda, the Head of the Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Centre of New York, for the English translation of the original from 
Bengali.] 


f NCLE Baroda* said to me, 
“The Mother has sent for 

you.” 

I went inside the inner apartments 
and found the Holy Mother standin^^ 
at the door of her room waiting for 
me. As I saluted her, she asked, 
“ Where do you come from ?” 1 

told licr the name of tlic District of 
my native village. 

Motiier : I suppose you are now 
reading the teachings of the Master. 

I (lid not make any reply to these 
words. h>hc spoke to me as if 
We had known each other for a long 
time. I still remember her tender 
and affectionate look. 

Mother : Do you belong to the 
Kayastlia caste ? 

Disciple : Yes. 

Mother: How many brothers 
have you? 

Disciple: Four. 

Mother: Sit down and take some 
refreshments. 

With these words the Mother 
spread a small carpet on the floor of 
the varandah and gave me some 
Luchi and sweets that had been 

• *Unclc Baroda—The brother of Holy 
Mother. 


offered in the shrine on the previous 
night. 

I had walked all the way from 
Tarakeswar on the previous day, 
spending the night in the village of 
Deshra, to the northwest of Jayrani- 
bati, in the house of a young man 
wliom 1 had met at the railway sta- 
tion of Haripal. The Mother listen- 
ed to all this and said to rnc after I 
had finished iny refreshments, “ Don’t 
bathe now; you have walked a great 
deal.” Then she gave me a bctcl- 
Icaf to chew. 

She sent for me again after the 
noon-day worsliip and offerings were 
over, and, first of all, served me with 
food. She gave me the food with her 
(3wn hands, on a shal-lcaf, in the 
porch of her room. “ JCat well, and 
remember, don’t feel sliy !” she said 
to me as I was enjoying the meal. 
Afterwards slic gave me a bctcl-leaf. 

I went to tlie Holy Mother again 
at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon and found her kneading dough 
for bread. Slic was seated on the 
floor, facing the cast, her legs stretch- 
ed out in front of her. The oven 
stood near her. Casting a benign 
glance upon me, she said, What do 
you want ?” 

Disciple: I want to talk to yoii* 
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Mother: What do you waiil to 
talk about? Sit douii hen*. 

She gave me a f:?eat. 

Disciple : Mother! People say 
that our Master is CJod Eternal and 
Absolute; what <lo you say? 

AFolher: Yes, he is Clod Internal 
and Absolute to wr. 

As she had saicl Wo wont on, 

“Tl is true that to every woman her 
husband is Clod Eternal and Absol- 
ute. T am not asking the finest ion in 
lli‘ii sense.” 

MotluT: Yes, he i< CJod Eternal 
and Absolute to mo as my husbaml.’ 
and in a general way as well. 

Then T thought that if Sri Rama- 
krishna were Clod Eternal, then she 
(the Holy ^^o(her) must be the 
Divine Power, (he Mother of the Eni- 
vovse. She mu>t be identical with her 
rliviin* contort, Sri Ramakrishna — like 
llama and Sita, Radha and Krishna. 

I had come to (Ik* IFoly Mother 
cherishing this faith in my heart. I 
risked her, “ If that bo the ease, then 
v.iiy do we see you preparing bread 
like an ordinary woman? It is Maya, 

I suppose, is it not?” 

Mother: It i-^^ Maya, indeed. 
Diherwise, why should I fall into 
^uch a state? I would rather have 
lived in Voilcuufha\ like Lak'shnii^ 
by ti\o side of Narayana. 

‘‘Hut,” she adde<l, "God loves to 
^port in a human being. Sri Krishna 
v.’as born as i\ oowh(?rd-boy and 
Rama as the child of Dasaratha.” 

Disciple: Do you ever remember 
your r(‘al nature? 

^ fffkuntha — A iinnie of Ilofiven in (he 
Pindii religion. 

Divine ponsort of V.sr,n- 
•Van:i, the Supreme God. 

23 


Mother: A\s, I recall it now and 
then. At (hat time 1 say to my-self, 
“What is this that I am doing! What 
is all this about ? ” Then I remem- 
ber the house, buildings and children 
(pointing witli the palm of her hand 
to the houses) and forget my real 
self. 

T u.sed to visit the Mother almost 
daily in her room. She would lie 
down on her l)ed aiul talk to mo, 
R.-idhu lying asleep by lior side. An 
oil-lamp would east a »lim light in 
tin* room. On some of the flays a 
mnid->ervant rubbed her feet with 
medicinal oil for Ik*!’ rheumatism. 

One day she saifl to me in the 
course of oonvorsation, ‘‘Wlienever the 
thoiiglit of a disci]>lo comes to my 
mind and T yearn to see him, then 
eitlu'r he comes liero or writes a letter 
to me. You mu.'t have come here 
prom])tiMl l)y a certain feeling. Per- 
ha]>s you have in your mind the 
tiioughl of the Divine Mother of the 
Eni verse. ” 

Di.'^eiple: Are yoti the Mother of 
all? 

Mother: Yes. 

Disciple: Even of these sub- 
li!!ni;tn beings, birds and animals? 

Mother: Yes, of these also. 

Dis<*iplo: Then why should they 
sulVer so much? 

Mnther: In this hirih they must 
h.'ive these e.vperienees. 

One evening I had the following 
conversation with the Holy Mother, 
in her room. 

Mother: That you all have come 
to me is beca\ise you are my own. 

]>iseif>l(*: Ain I your own? 

brother; Yes, iijy f)wn. I.s there 
any doubt about it? It a man is 
the very own of another, they remain 
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iiisoparnblc in the successive cycles 
of time. 

After some more talks the Holy 
Mollier said, *‘Yes, we shall meet 
again in subtle bodies.” I understood 
from her words that we would meet 
again after death. 

Disciple: I wanted to come to you 
hero last and spent (he whole 

night at the Howrah Railway Sta- 
tion. I was at the station till eleven 
o’clock the next morning, but I could 
not buy tlic railroad ticket. The 
clerks at the station were carrying on 
a strike in connection with the na- 
tionalist agitation. The activities of 
the station were, therefore, stopped. 
Tlien a clerk, an English woman, 
opeiKvl the l)ooking office, and passen- 
gers rushed to the window. As it 
was the time of the Puja' holidays, it 
looked as if the people would break 
each other's heads. I could not pur- 
chase the ticket and returned to my 
place of residence in Calcutta. Later 
on T learnt by letter that one of my 
brothers was seriously ill, and so I 
returned home. Aly desire to see you 
could not be fulfilled. 

Alother: One must have all the 
facilities; then alone he can visit me. 

Disciple: All address you as 
Apanr^ but I cannot <lo sf). T cannot 
utter that word. 1 arldrcss ytni as 
Tumi. 

brother : That is good, indeed. Tt 
denotes an intimate relation^^hip. 

^Amriti — A month in Ronsali C.ilondar. 
®P//yV/— The worship of tho Divine Motlmr 
(The Diirga Piija). 

— There are three wonis in BenR.'ili 
hy which one can luldresfi another. ..Apaui 
is used when one addressc's his Riperior 
entitled to i* ]»eet. Tumi is used to addrc.ss 
an equal and is a term of intimacy and en- 
dcavmrnt. Tui is used to address flic in- 
ferior, the servants, etc. 


In the course of our talk I said to 
her, “ You must have taken the rcs- 
ponsibililies of those whom you have 
initiated with the sacred Mantra, 
Then why do you say when we re- 
quest you for the fulfilment of a de- 
sire, ‘ I will speak to the ^Master 
about it.' Can't ijou take our res- 
ponsibility ? ” 

Afother: I liavo, ind(*cd, taken your 
responsibility. 

Disciples : Please bless me, 0 
Alothcr, that I may have purity of 
mind and altaehment to God. Alother, 
I had a class-mate in school. I would 
be grateful if 1 could bestow upon Sri 
Ramakrishn.a a fourth of the love 
which I cherished for my chum. 

Alollier: Ah me ! That is true, in- 
deed! Well, I shall speak to the Afas- 
ter aboiil it. 

Disciple: Why do you only say 
that you will speak to the Afaster ? 
Are you diffenad from Him ? Afy 
desire* will certainly be fulfilled hy 
your blessings alone. 

Afother: Afy child! Tf you can 

get perfect knowledge through my 
blessings, th(‘n I bless you with all 
my heart and soul. Is it ever possi- 
ble for a man to free liimself unaided 
from the rluteh(*< of .]fnpn? It was 
for this that (he AIa>(er performed 
spiritual austerities to the greatest 
extent and gave the results thereof 
for the ref|einj)tion of mankind. 

Disei))lo: How can one love 
Ramakrishna without seeing him.^ 

AJother: A'cs, that’s true. Can 
one over have intimate friendship with 
mere air! 

Disciple: When shall I have tlio 

vision of the Alasler? 

Mother: You .shall eertaiidy 
liini. You shall sec the Alasler at the 
right tinte. 



THOU ART THAT 

By Swami Prabhavananda 

ISwami Prabhavananfla is tho Hcnul of the Voilauta (aeiihi* of Hollywood, U.S. A. 
The prefciciit arlieh; is a suction from his forlhcoiiiiiiK hook on “ Kulij^ioii and Tliilosophy 
of the Vtulas and ilu; Gila,” written uinhr tho editorial supcia i-ion of Dr. P. 11. lloufcLon, 
rrofe.'ifc'Or in the Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, U..S.A.J 


RAHMAN and Atman — these 
two words, as it were, are 
‘‘the two pillars on which rests the 
whole edifice of Indian philosophy.” 
They arc res])eciively, tlie objective 
and subjective views of the reality 
behind the world of appearances, 
which is the constant theme of these 
early religious writings. Brahman 
was the name given by the Riahis to 
the unchanging reality in the exter- 
nal universe. 

The word Atman signifies the Self 
in man, the Self not limited in him- 
self. “ Subtler than the subtle, great- 
er than the great, this Atman dwells 
in tho hearts of all,'’ says the Katha 
L'i)anishad; “as fire, being one, as- 
sumes different forms according to 
what it burns, so the Atmaiij existing 
in all, though one, assumes dilTereiit 
forms according to whatever It 
Cillers. It also exists without.*’ 

Brahman and Atman, and indeed 
tlie whole teaching of the Upanif<hadSf 
lire rcvealeil with a fair degree of 
com|)leteness in the (Ircat Sayings or 
tlic Mahavahyafu, such as Tattvam 
un/ — T hou art That ; Aham Brah- 
inasini — I am Brahmair, Sohama-'<tnf — 
I am He; and so forth. 

There is preserved in the Chan- 
^^^{jya I panUhad, a dialogue between 
a certain Uddalaka and his son, 
l^vetaketn, which helps (o make clear 
meaning and implicalion of the 
^joat Saying, TattvamoH ‘Thou ait 
That ». 


When Svetaketu was twelve years 
old, so runs the tale, his father 
Uddalaka said to him, ‘ Svetaketu, 
you must now go to school to study. 
None of our family, darling, is ignor- 
ant of Brahmati' Thereupon Sveta- 
ketu went to a teacher and studied for 
twelve years. Then, after harniiig 
all the Vctla.<, he returned home and 
was full of pride for his learning. His 
father, noticing. boy’s conceit, 
asked him : ‘ Svetaketu, my child, 

have you askcfl for that knowledge 
by which we hear the imhearable, by 
which we i)erceivc the unperceivable, 
by which we know the unknowable ?’ 

‘ What is that knowledge, sir?’ asked 
Sveiakelu. The father replied: ‘Aiy 
dear, as by knowing one lumi) of clay, 
all that is made of clay is known, the 
difference being only in name, anil 
the Irulh being that all is clay; as 
by knowing a nuggi't of goM, all that 
is made of gold is known, the differ- 
eiua being only in name, and the 
trin )eing that all is gold ; so, my 
chiiti, i> that knowledge, knowing 
which W(* know everything.’ The 
>on replied : ‘ Surely those venerable 
teachers of mine do not know this 
knowleilge, for if they had known of 
it, they would have taught it to me. 
Do you, sir, therefore, impart that 
knowledge to me.’ ‘Be it so,’ 
said the father. ‘Believe it, my 
child, That which is the subtle 
es.scnce, in riuU has all its exisicnoo. 
That is the true. That is the Self; 
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and Tliou art That, O Svetakctu.* 
*Plca«;C, ijir, tell me more about this 
Self, * said the son. ‘ So be it, my 
child,' said the father. ‘ Put this salt 
ill water, and conic to me tomorrow 
morning.' The son did as he was told. 

The next morning the father asked 
the boy to bring him the salt which 
he had put into the water. But he 
could not, for it had dissolved. The 
father said, ‘Sip the water and tell 
me how it tastes.' ‘It is salty, sir,' 
replied the son. Then the father said, 
‘ In the same way, though you do not 
perceive the True, That is indeed 
there. That which is the subtle 
essence, in That all this has its exist- 
ence. That is the True ; That is the 
Self ; and Thou art That, 0 Sveta- 
ketu.’ 

* Please, sir, tell me more about this 
iSelf.' ‘iSo be it, my child. As a bee, 
O JSvetakctu, gathers honey from 
different flowers, and as the different 
honeys do not know that they arc 
from different flowers, so all of us, 
having come to that existence, know 
not that we have done so. And as 
the rivers, when they join the ocean, 
do not know that they have been vari- 
ous rivers, even so when we come out 
of that existence, we do not know 
that we are That. Now that which 
is that subtle essence, in It is the 
True. It is the Self, and thou, 0 
iSvetaketu, art That.' 

‘ Please, sir, tell me more about this 
Self.' ‘So be it, my child. As a per- 
son may be blindfolded and led away 
from his home and left in a si range 
place; and as he would turn in evciy 
direciion and cry for someone to re- 
move his bandages, and show him the 
way home; and as someone might 
loo.se the bandages and show him the 
way ; and as thereupon he would 


walk, uisking his way from village to 
village as he went, and arrive at his 
home at last ; in exactly the same 
manner does a man who meets a 
teacher with knowledge, obtain the 
true knowledge. 

‘That which is the .subtle es.sence, in 
That has all this its existence. That 
is the True, That is the Self; and 
Thou are That, O Svetaketu.' 

In this dialogue between Uddalaka 
and lii.s son, Svetaketu, we learn, 
“ That which is the subtle essence, 
in That all this has its existence, ainl 
That which is Sat — Existence itself — 
That thou art." This, then, is the 
fundamental truth of the philo.sophy 
of the Upanhhacls — the identity be- 
tween Brahman and Atman, between 
God and man. To a superficial reader, 
this identification may lead to mis- 
conceptions and misinterpretations, 
that is, unless we resolve to penetrate 
deep into the my.stery of man’s soul. 
The Cpankliads give us that i)rn- 
fouiuler analysis of the essential 
nature of man which the people of 
the Western world seem to have 
mi.ssc'd, and they also afford the ex- 
planation of the unity and idc-ntily 
between God and man. 

Man, according to this account of 
his nature, in the form in which he is 
known to his fellows, i.s called JIva, 
he irho breathes, denoting the biolo- 
gical and physiological aspects of his 
life. Ilis individual .self is further 
indicated by the words, Bliokta, 
the e.xperieiicer, the enjoyer, ami 
Karta, or the doer. “Eor he it is who 
sees, hears, smells, tastes, perceives, 
conceives, acts, he whose essence is 
knowicilgc, I he per.^on who dwells in 
the highest indcsiructible J^eli. 


*I*runna VitauUhnd, 
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Again, “ When the Self is in union 
with the body, the senses, and the 
mind, then wise people call him the 
Enjoycr.^t 

These quotations have reference to 
the psychological or conscious aspect 
of life. So man is the Self associated 
with Prana, the vital principle, that 
which expresses itself as breath, and 
Manas, which comprises mind, intelli- 
gence, ego; and in addition there 
arc the physical body and the 
organs of the senses. These 
Indrhjas, or sense organs, are, accord- 
ing to the Upanisharls, ten in num- 
ber, five known as the senses of know- 
ledge, /.Cm the organs of sight, hearing, 
touch, smell and flavour (taste) ; and 
five senses of action, namely, the 
organs of speech, holding, moving, 
excretion and generation. 

Says the Taittiriya Upanishad, in 
its detailed analysis of man: 

“ This Self is coveretl over by 
sheaths, as it were. First is the physi- 
cal sheath, this body, which is made 
up of the essence of food. Therefore 
it is called Annamaya or composed of 
food. DilTcrent from this is another 
more subtle sheath of the Self, which 
is made of Prami, the life principle. 
Lik(’ the shape of the former is the 
huiuan shaiie of the latter, even as 
water assuming the shape of the ves- 
sel into which it is poured. It is 
known as Pranamaya in as much as 
it is constituted of Pram, which mani- 
fests as energy. Different from this 
is the Manomnya sheath, which is 
made up of Mams, mind. It, also, is 
like unto the shape of the man. Dif- 
ferent from this, which is made up of 
Manas, is the other sheath, which is 
niadc up of Vijnnna, or intelligence. 

^Kaiha Upanishad, 

24 


As different from this is the other, 
which is made up of ego. It is called 
Anandamaya, the sheath of bliss, for 
it is the innermost covering of the 
blissful Self.” 

These sheaths cover the Self. Since 
the true Self is one with Brahman, it 
can be none of these sheaths, nor can 
its nature be known so long as it is 
identified in our consciousness with 
one or all of them. “Know the body,” 
says the Katha Upanishad, ‘‘to be the 
chariot, the intellect the charioteer, 
the mind the reins, and the Atman the 
Lord in the chariot.” 

But what proof have we of an 
Atman distinct from the mind, the 
intelligence, the ego, and the body ? 
Western philosophy declares mind 
and soul to be identical, with nothing 
existing behind the mind and the 
ego. But in the Vpanishads this 
something behind the changing forms 
of our lives is declared to exist, and no 
need is felt for proofs of any sort. 
For the Self is the basis of all proofs, 
and so stands in need of none. “ By 
which one knows all this, whereby 
could one know that ? By what 
means could the knower be known ?”* 

All this, of course, is not tanta- 
mount to agnosticism. We find again 
and again the injunction to “know 
thyself”, to seek to “know the know- 
er,’’ to seek to “ know not the object 
seen, but the seer of objects”. 

The fact is that the existence of the 
Atman is self-evident, since it is the 
“ eternal witness, eternal subject, un- 
changeable reality” in man. There 
is indeed a logical proof involved in 
the utterances of these seers, which 
has been brought to light by later 
philosophers. It is very simple. To 


*Brihadaranyaka Vpanhhad. 
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know motion or change, one must 
know it in relation to something that 
is less in motion. -That less motion, 
in turn, must be known in relation to 
lesser motion, ad infinitum, until one 
arrives at something which is not 
motion, which is unchangeable. Body, 
mind, evciything wc know, is a series 
of changes. There must, therefore, be 
something beyond them which does 
not change. Moreover, the subject, 
the witness, cannot be the object seen 
or cognized ; and our minds, egos, 
senses, bodies, etc., as the instruments 
of knowledge arc the objects cogniz- 
ed. They cannot, therefore, be the 
subject, the witness. So there must 
be a separate something, the Atman, 
which is the eternal witness, the eter- 
nal subject. 

AMien the Atman identifies itself 
with tlie sheaths, it appears as Jiva, 
an individual man. How this identi- 
fication has come about is an inte- 
resting problem in later philosophies. 
The Upankhadis declare that Jivahood 
has been effected by the forgetfulness 
of the Atman, and tlie loss of its es- 
sential identity with Brahman. San- 
kara, in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Vedanta aphorisms, 
considers the problem of how the 
Atman identifies itself with its sheaths, 
tlie non-self. Tliis is caused by 
Avidya, or ignorance. He points out 
that the subject is the Self, whose 
nature is intelligence, and the object 
is the non-Self. They arc oppo.sed to 
each other as darkness is to light, and 
so cannot bo identified, much less 
their respective attributes. And it is 
wrong to sui)erimpose upon the sub- 
ject, the object or its attributes. Yet, 
through some unexplainable cause 
which has j.s root in ignorance, man, 
from a beginninglcss past, fails to 
distinguish between the two and their 


respective attributes, although they 
are absolutely distinct, and would 
“superimpose upon each the charac- 
teristic nature and the attributes of 
the other, thus coupling the real and 
the unreal. Extra-personal attributes 
arc superimposed on the Self, if a man 
considers himself sound and entire, 
or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children, and so on, are sound and 
entire, or not. Attributes of the body 
are superimposed on the Self if a man 
thinks of himself as stout, lean, fair, 
as standing, walking or jumping ; at- 
tributes of the sense organs, if ho 
thinks, ' I am mute, or deaf, or ono- 
eyed, or blind’; attributes of the inter- 
nal organs, wdicn he considers himself 
subject to desire, intention, doubt, 
determination, and so on. In this 
way there goes on this natural begin- 
ning “ and endless super-imposition, 
which appears in the form of wrong 
conception, is the cause of individual 
souls appearing as agents and enjoy- 
ers (the results of their actions), and 
is observed by everyone.”* 

In this connection, Swami Vivekn- 
nanda relates an interesting story. 
“There was once a baby lion left by 
it^ dying mother among some sheep. 
The sheep fed it and gave it shelter. 
The lion grew apace and said ‘Ba-a-a’ 
when the sheep said ‘Ba-a-a’. One 
day another lion came by. ‘ ^A'hat do 
you do here ? ’ .said the second lion, in 
astonishment, for he heard the sheep- 
lion bleating with the rest. 'Ba-a-a,' 
said the other, ‘ I am a little sheep, 
I am a little sheep, I am frightened. 

' Nonsense I ’ roared the second lion. 

* Como with me; I will show you your 
true nature!’ And he took him to 
the side of a smooth stream and 
showed him his own image therem ^ 

•Translated by G. Thibcaut. 
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*You are a lion; look at me, look at 
the sheep, look at yourself/ And the 
sheep-lion looked, and then he said, 

‘ Ba — I do not look like the sheep — 
it is true, I am a lion !’ and with that 
he roared that the hills shook to their 
depths. That is it. We are lions in 
sheeps* clothing of habit, we arc hyp- 
notized into weakness by our sur- 
roundings, and the province of 
Vedanta is the dc-hypnotization of the 
Self.” 

A beautiful allegory is related in 
the Mundaka Upanishad to illustrate 
this point. ‘‘The Jivatman (the in- 
diviilual man) and the Parainatman 
(the universal Self), like two birds 
of beautiful golden plumage, who are 
inseparable com])anions, are perched 
01) tlie branches of the self-same tree. 
Of those the one (the individual man) 
tastes of the sweet and bitter fruits 
of the tree, and the other (the univer- 
sal Self I remains immobile, calmly 
observing. Though living in the self- 
fame tree, the individual man, delud- 
ed by the forgetfulness of his divine 
nature, grieves, bewildered by his own 
helplessnes.s. And when the same 
man recognizes his own Soul — the true 
Self— the worshipful Lord, and be- 
holds His glory, he becomes free from 
all grief. Thus, as he realizes the self- 
luminous Lord, the Cause of all 
c*aus(‘s, he becomes purged of all im- 
jmrities and realizes his identity with 
the I 7 niversal Self.” 

In the Chhandogya Upani^had Oie 
problem of the essential nature of 
his true self, is reflected in the 
tale of Indra and Virochana, who ap- 
proached the teacher Prajapati to 
learn of him the knowledge of the Self. 
I^rajapati commences his instruction 
^*lth an indication of the nature of 
tie Self. “That Self which is free 


from impuritie’s, free from old 
age or death, from hunger or 
thirst, whose desire is true and whose 
desires come true, that Self is to be 
sought for, that Self is to be enquired 
about and realized. He who, learning 
about his Self, realizes Him, obtains 
all the world and all desire.’* 

Students of logic may condemn this 
easy assumption of the existence of 
the Self as self-evident and true, on 
the ground that what is to be proved 
is taken for granted. A little deeper 
reflection on the subject, hov/ever, 
will reveal the fact that all this is 
not so illogical after all. Wc liave 
already seen how logically wc must 
accept the existence of an unchang- 
ing reality. By the nature of its un- 
changoability it is free from impuri- 
ties, old age, and dealh, wliich are 
attributes of the mind and the body, 
but cannot be of the Self. So the Self 
itself must be not only unehangeable, 
but pure, free, and immortal. 

Now in the story we are told that 
Indra from among the Devas or Gods, 
and Virochana from among the Asu- 
ras or demons, approaclicd Prajapati, 
and after having served him for 
years, begged liim to teach them the 
knowledge of the Self. Prajapati, 
replied to tliein: “The iierson that is 
seen in the eyes, that is the Self. That 
is immortal. Tliat is fearless and 
That is Brahman." Then they asked, 
“Sir, is he the self, who is seen re- 
flected in the water or in a mirror ? ’* 
Prajapati replied clearly that they 
might inquire further. Praja])ati said, 
“He, indeed, is seen in all these. Look 
at your self in the water, and what- 
ever you do not understand, come and 
tell me.” 

They looked at their reflections in 
water, and when asked what they had 
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seen of the Self, they replied, “Sir, we 
eee the Self, we see even the hair and 
the nails.” Then Prajapati bade them 
don their finest clothes and look again 
at themselves in the water. This they 
did, and when asked what they had 
seen, they replied, “We sec the Self, 
just as we are, well adorned and in 
our finest clothes.” Prajapati said 
then, “The self indeed is seen in these; 
That Self is immortal, fearless, and 
That is Brahman.” 

And they went away, pleased at 
heart. But Prajapati, looking after 
them, said “Both of them departed 
without analysing or discriminating, 
and without comprehending the true 
Self. And whoever will follow this 
false doctrine of the Self will perish.” 

Now Virochana, satisfied that he 
had known the Self, returned to the 
AAwa.s and preached the doctrine of 
the body as Self. But Indra, on his 
way back, realized the uselessness of 
this knowledge. So lie thought with- 
in himself, “As this Self seems to be 
well adorned when the body is well 
adorned, well dressed when the body 
is well dressed, so will this Self be 
blind if the body is blind, lame, if the 
body is lame, deformed, if the body 
is deformed; in fact, the Self also will 
die when the body perishes. I sec no 
good in such knowledge.” So he re- 
turned to Prajapati and asked for 
further instruction. Prajapati said, 
“He who moves about in dreams, en- 
joying and glorified, he is the Self. 
That is immortal, fearless, and That 
is Brahman.” 

Pleased at heart, Indra again de- 
parted. But before he had returned 
to the Devos, he realised also the use- 
lessness of nat knowledge. Then he 
thought within himself, “True it is 
that this Self is not blind if the body 


is blind, nor lame, nor hurt if the 
body is lame or hurt, but in dreams 
too, this Self is conscious of many 
sufferings. So I see no good in this 
teaching.” 

So Prajapati took his disciple step 
by step tlirough the long process of 
thinking for himself. From the realiza- 
tion that the body cannot be the free, 
immortal unchanging Self, Indra 
turned to analyse the dreaming Self. 
For in dreams we attain to a purer 
state of mind, in that it experiences 
objects through moans other than the 
body and the senses. In a way the 
dream self is above tlie physical self. 
But the disciple soon discovered that 
this also could not be the true Self. 
Ami he again approached Prajapati 
with a request for further instruct ion. 
Prajapati rei)lied, “ When a ))erson is 
asleep, reposing and at perfect rest, 
dreams no dreams, that is the Self, 
That is immortal and fearless, and 
That is Brahman.” Satisfied, Indra 
went away. But even before he had 
reached home, he found the flaw in 
this knowledge. “In reality,” thought 
he, “he then does not know himself 
as, This is I, while asleep. He docs 
not, in fact, know any existence. That 
is almost annihilation. I see no good 
in this knowledge either.” 

Sir S. Radliakrishnan comments 
on (his statement thus: “Indra was 
too much of a p.sychologist for Praja- 
pati. He felt that this Self, freed 
from all bodily experience, from the 
shapeless mass of dreams, etc., is an 
objectless and barren fiction. Voe\ 
off layer after layer of an onion, and 
what remains? Nothing. Bradely 
points out : ‘ The ego that pretends 

to be anything cither before or bo- 
yond its concrete psychical filling is 
a gross fiction and a mere monstei, 
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and for no purpose admissible.’ On 
this view, in dreamless sleep there is 
no self at all. Locke declares that 
every drowsy nod explodes the self 
theory. ‘ In sleep and trances the 
mind exists not — ^thcrc is no time, no 
succession of ideas. To say the mind 
exists without thinking is a contra- 
diction.’ (Berkeley’s AVorks, Vol. 1, 
p. 34). Indra seems to have been an 
empiricist ages before Locke and 
Berkeley. * If the soul in a perfectly 
dreamless sleep thinks, feels and wills 
nothing, is the soul then at all, and if 
it is, how is it?’ asks Lockc. ‘ How 
often has the answer been given, that 
if this could hai)pen, the soul would 
have no being? Why have we not 
the courage to say that as often as 
tiiis happens the soul is not?’ Indra 
has the courage to declare it. It is 
indeed destroyed.”* 

To explain to Indra that the mind 
is not the Self, because the Self con- 
tinues to exist without the mind, 
Prajapati wished his disciple to ana- 
lyse the state of deep sleep. And 
Indra, who had identified the mind 
wilh the Self through ignorance, dis- 
covered that he had not known the 
Self — for mind is “ almost annihilat- 
ed” in dreamless sleep, a conclusion 
like unto that of Western rationa- 
lists like Bradley, Locke and Berke- 
ley. But these philosophers failed to 
inquire further, remaining satisfied 
with their conclusion — ^‘‘To say that 
the mind exists without thinking is a 
contradiction , nonsense, nothing.” 

*Thc Philosophy of the Upanishads by 
S. Hadhakrishnan, pp. 31-2. 


Indra became so dissatisfied that he 
sought to know the Self beyond the 
mind. For though the mind exists not 
in deep .sleep, being contcntless and 
objectless, there must continue to 
exist something which holds our ex- 
perience before and after sleep. This 
something is the unchangeable reality 
— the Self. Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly 
remarks, however, Devadatta, after 
good sleoi), continues to bo Devadatta, 
since his experiences unite themselves 
to the system which existed at the 
time when he went to sleep. They 
link themselves to his thoughts and 
do not fly to any other’s. This con- 
tinuity of experience requires us to 
admit a permanent self underlying all 
contents of consciousness.” 

Indra approached his teacher Pra- 
japati once more and asked to be 
taught. And this time Prajapati gave 
him the highest truth of the Self. He 
said, This body is mortal, always 
gripped by death. But herein resides 
the immortal Self, formless. This Self, 
when associated in consciousness with 
the body (the different sheaths), be- 
comes subject to pleasure and pain. 
As long as there is the association with 
the body, no one i.s free from the dual 
throng of pleasure and pain. But as 
one becomes free from this associa- 
tion and body consciousness, no plea- 
sure or pain can touch or affect the 
Self. Rising above physical consci- 
ousness and knowing the Self as dis- 
tinct from the senses or sense organs, 
or the mind, knowing Him in His true 
light, one rejoices and is free.” “He 
who knows that Self and meditates 
and realises this Self, obtains all 
worlds and all desires.” 
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THOUGHT 

By Prof, Nicholas Roerich 

[With the help of scientific data Prof. Roerich establishes how thought is a much 
more potent force than ordinary man supposes.] 


e OETHl^i once said to Eckcr- 
manii : Despite my name, 
1 have not acquired the right to say 
what I really think: I must keep 
silent — not to disturb people. Yet I 
have a slight privilege. I know what 
people think, but they do not know 

what I think ” 

The science of thought at present 
especially occupies the minds of 
people. From ancient times tliere 
resound commandinents about this 
blessed energy. India is rich with 
sucli ordainiiicnts. Plato and Con- 
fucius and many wise men of various 
epochs persistently turned the atten- 
tion of i)eoi)le to tlie great might 
which is accessible to all. But in the 
rush of materialism this panacea was 
soinetimes neglected. Hence it is 
significant that our age can inscribe 
upon its seal; ^‘Thought is the law of 
the universe.” 

The names of Professor Bekhtcrv, 
Rhine, McDougall and other eminent 
scholars who investigate the energy of 
thought, shall fin* ever remain on 
pages of honour in the history of 
culture. 

Let us record the following remark- 
able research: 

“ Two Professors of tlic Cambridge 
University liave succeeded in mak- 
ing cinema i)hotographs of human 
thought. One of them is Dr. Adrian, 
Professor of Physiology and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Royal 
Society, tl, other is Prof. Mathews. 
Adrian, who had dedicated his whole 
life to the investigation of the mys- 


teries of the nervous system, in 1932 
received the Noble Prize and only a 
few days back was awarded the gold- 
en medal of the Royal Society.” 

“When a person sits quietly in a 
chair with closed eyes, and his thought 
is not occupied with anything serious, 
then his brain matter produces regu- 
lar electrical discharges at the rates 
of about ten discharges per second. 
With the help of very complicaicel 
and ingenuous apparatus and a photo- 
electric camera, Prof. Adrian suc- 
ceeded in registering these discharges 
on a cinema film. lie likewise ob- 
served that as soon as his patient 
opens his eyes and begins to concen- 
trate his attention on something, the 
frequency of the electrical discharges 
increases considerably and roaches 
usually about 2000 per second.” 

“ TliC rhythmic impulses continue 
also during deep sleep and also when 
the person (or animal) is subjected 
the influence of narcotics. The 
professor proved by experimental 
methods the similarity of vibrations 
in different persons at the sight of th« 
same object or manifestation. Dif- 
ferent thoughts, which arise as a con- 
sequence of tlic action of the visual 
nerves, give rlifferent impressions 
upon the film.” 

“ Prof. Adrian confined his experi- 
ments mainly to that part of th® 
human brain which controls vision. 
He proved that this region of the 
brain is extra-ordinari ly small. 
in general Prof. Adrian established t lo 
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fact with the help of his apparatus, 
that the greater part of the human 
brain does not participate in any 
mental process.” 

“Prof. Adrian carried his expert 
ments to such a degree of perfection 
tliat he can now easily change his 
photographic records of thought into 
sound and can broadcast it over the 
radio for the public. During a public 
(leinonstriition the audience heard a 
great variety of sounds, varying with 
the visual impressions of the patient, 
who sat upon the stage and opened 
his eyes at the direction of the pro- 
fessor”. 

Thus something quite natural and 
perhaps long ago known is being re- 
corded already by crude mechanical 
apparatus. Long before these mecha- 
nical records were achieved, the great 
Indian scientist. Sir Jagadish Bose, in 
similar experiments recorded the 
pulse of plants, and demonstrated 
even for a casual observer how 
])lants react to pain, light, etc., and 
how the appearance of even a distant 
cloud react upon the pulse. Graphi- 
cally he showed on a screen the agony 
of a plant’s death, poisonetl or 
transfixed. At the same time, he 
recoided the inlluonce of human 
energy upon the life of the same 
jilants, which, not long ago, were in 
the eyes of civilised people regarded 
to b(* but mere lower growths, devoid 
of any senses. 

By the movement of the needle, 
which records the pulse of the plant, 
OTio can notice the influence of human 
energy of thought. A kind thought, 
^ sympathetic thought, could pro- 
tect the plant from the action of 
poison. In tlie same degree a hostile 
thought, would increase the fatal 
action. 


If only the realisation of the im- 
portance and power of thought would 
penetrate quickly into the minds of 
even uncducatcfl masses ! It is ridi- 
culous and hurniliating to subject the 
lofty experiments upon human 
thought to the action of coarse me- 
chanical apjmratus. But for a coarse 
consciousness similar methods of 
investigation are n(?cessary. The 
realisation alone of the significanee 
of thought would considerably trans- 
form our earthly existence. 

In the realm of television, purely 
incehanical improvements of import- 
ance have taken place. It has just been 
reported that during the curient year 
this transmission of vision on a dis- 
tance will receive now possibilities. 
This is quite possible since Once the 
field has been entered, the result in 
this direction will no doubt accumu- 
late shortly. Gradually the reflection 
of the quality of thought will also 
become apparent through television, 
when images of persons arc trans- 
mitted. 

Kven some observant photographer.s 
point out that the difl’erence of 
photographs depends not only on 
purely external conditions, but also 
on the inner state of the subject. 
Thus also in this case we arrive at 
the concept of the reflection of 
thought. 

Discussions about hypnotism and 
suggestion, that is to say, about the 
trained methods of influence, have 
already become common. But the 
limited consciou.sncss as yet but 
feebly admits that not only in cases 
of trained mental influences, but 
absolutely in all cases of more or 
less clear thinking, powerful reaction.s 
upon the surroundings take place. 

This consideration will once more 
remind us of the concept of respon- 
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fiibiliiy, about which we recently had 
several evidences. What lofty 
beauty is contained in the idea of 
responsibility and service I And 
there is no such spot on earth, where 
man would not be subject to these 
two great pre-destinations. 

When wc evoke from space, words 
and sounds, arc they not followed also 
by the ever present properties of the 
energy of thought ? ! Along tremen- 
dous distances the human voice, 
directed by thought, clearly resounds. 

No doubt, across the vast space, 
together with the outer sound, are 
also stretched the inner strings of a 
mighty energy. Someone will sense 
them quite clearly, another though 
feeling them, will deny. And in such 
a negation tiiere will be again pre- 
sent the element of fear. For the 
fearing consciousness shudders at the 
very hint that it is surrounded by in- 


fluences and energies. Precisely that 
which should uplift people, casts the 
weak-willed into fear — fear which is 
the consequence of something indefi- 
nite and chaotic. But fear will not 
save us from chaos. Fears are the 
very gates to chaos! 

It is beautiful, being clad in valour, 
to realise the grandeur of thought and 
of all the energies which it sets into 
action. Though through mechanical 
means, nevertheless let people hur- 
riedly approach the thoughts about 
thought in all its mighty significance. 
And instead of a chaotic fear, many 
seemingly complicated problems of 
life will become illumined by the 
realisation of all the possibilities of 
thought. Not without reason was it 
said: “ Act not only in body, but also 
in thought!^* 

What a beautiful concept: “Thought 
in Infinity ! 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN INDIA 

By Prof. S, V. Pimtambekar, MA. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 

[Mr. Puntambekar is the Professor of History in the Benares Hindu University. 
In the present article ho Rives a running survey of some of the important religious 
movements in modern India. One would, however, note that there are important 
omissions like the movement associated with Sri Aiirobindo, the influence on religious 


thought exerted by Mahatma Gandhi, etc.J 

S NDIA possesses a large and vary- 
ing tradition of religious beliefs 
based on the experiences, interpreta- 
tios and utterances of her revered sages 
and seers who had led a noble life of 
contemplation and service in order 
to experience and realise the supreme 
end of life and the summum bonum 
of existence. To these indigenous 
traditions and declared paths of 
spiritual life were added early in her 
history, e:: •eriences, interpretations 
and utterances of religions coming 
from abroad. Their contact and on- 


slaught irritated our orthodox minds, 
puzzled our common minds, and open- 
ed a path of new experience and 
search to our inquiring minds. Con- 
sequently a set of new heresies and 
harmonies, creeds and credulities, 
arose and have made the religious 
life of India a confusion worse con- 
founded. 

In order to give this rich but con- 
fused heritage of religious tradition 
and treasure a proper perspective and 
interpretation, and in order to make 
the common man understand the rela- 
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tive value of religious experiences em- 
bodied in them, Indian saints and 
sages like Namdev, Nanak and Kabir 
sang their divine songs. 

In the wake of these interpretations 
and valuations there came the new 
learning, secular and scientific, from 
the West in the nineteenth century. 
Its material, positive and worldly 
tone, and its secular and scientific 
aehieveinents created a feeling of 
resentment, distrust and doubt in us, 
about a number of our religious, so- 
cial and moral ideas, and led to the 
rise of atheists, agnostics and scep- 
tics in the country. Thus the nine- 
teenth century developed a complex 
atmosphere of personal doubt and un- 
certainty, social orthodoxy and 
fanaticism in religious matters, and 
led to conflicts and conversions. 

The religioas problem of India has 
become a vast, complicated world 
problem. The ai)proach to it is 
not easy. It has to find a way out 
of the diflicultios of traditional loyal- 
ties, rational douht.'^, seientifie attacks, 
secular needs, materialistic objec- 
tions, fanatical conflicts and humani- 
tarian |)rotests. The inoblem has pre- 
sented itself in the form whether 
there is one right path or many paths, 
whether the indigenous religion or the 
foreign religions are true, whether 
there should be any religion at all, 
and whether religious life requires 
any external authority or organisa- 
tion such as priesthood, church, 
^aingha, caste or a sot of doctrines 
and disciplines. 

In the past Indian sages always 
adopted the method of synthesis in 
understanding the various religious 
experiences which were gained. The 
Bkagavadgita and the Alahabharata 
nave tried in thi.s way to appreciate 


the value of various approaches to 
right religious life, and of the varied 
exi)criences garnered by our great 
seers in the past. 

Indian religious thinkers have not 
developed any unitary and exclusive 
conception of one spiritual path for 
human salvation or happiness, chough 
its various exponents and followers 
have, no doubt, preferred the one or 
the other according to their temper 
or experience or understanding. In 
purely religious matters it has no 
social system or i)()litieal ambition to 
preach or impose, no religious hatred 
or exclusiveness to be sounded. It 
leaves every individual absolute free- 
dom to take to any path which suits 
his walk of life, his strength of under- 
standing and his keenness of intui- 
tion. inspiration or search. 

In the nintcenth century the reli- 
gious problem in India was approach- 
ed, understood and restated by a 
number of great men. Some of them 
tried to study it comprehensively, to 
appreciate intellectually its highest 
religious experiences and disciplines, 
and to understand their moral and 
social implications. Some tried to 
unfler.stand and reinterpret a part of 
our ancient scriptures, taking it to be 
the highest, on rational and moral 
groumls, comparing it with other 
religious traditions and systems and 
setting the rest aside as deficient, mis- 
leading or heretic. Others tried to 
experience by personal contemplation 
and intuition the experiences and dis- 
ciplines of all rcligoiis and to find out 
the nature of their quest and their 
underlying purpose. Others still 
appreciated intellectually the value 
of each religion as the most suited 
for the time, place and people among 
whom it was manifested and evolved. 
And lastly a few rejected completely 
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all forms, traditions and beliefs as 
hindrances to spiritual life, leaving 
the individual to know himself and 
to be his own guide and saviour. A 
different set of secular thinkers, ra- 
tionalist and naturalist, attacked all 
religions and their beliefs as being 
contrary to scientific knowledge or 
natural impulse, while others adopted 
a sceptic or agnostic stand. The old 
c-onservatives adopted a fundamenta’- 
list attitude and were called 
Sanatanis, as against the secularists 
and scientists who >verc, and may be, 
termed modernists. The Liberals did 
not reject the one or the other ex- 
treme but tried to reform and adjust 
their life according to the needs of 
the time. 

The attempt of Raja Rani Mohan 
Roy and his Brahmo Samaj to study 
the manifold religious life of India 
and to grasp it intellectually was 
based on the old but eternal teach- 
ings of the Upanishads. He applied 
them rationally to the working out 
of religious practices and social be- 
haviour of his Samaj. It was a ra- 
tional reconstruction of religious and 
social life of India based on her 
highest religious experience and phi- 
losophy of life. His Samaj no doubt 
borrowed some foreign forms but 
they wore not its essence. It accept- 
ed the Upanishadic idea of God, 
condemned image worship, sacrifice 
and priesthood. There was to be a 
direct communion with God and an 
emphasis on hymns and prayers in 
His worship. Its leaders did not 
revile other religions. But by its 
exclusiveness in belief and 
ecclecticism in methods of worship it 
left a large amount of religious ex- 
perience an^^ life unexplored and 
uninterrupted, and soon it developed 
into a number of sects. 


Swami Dayananda Saraswathi and 
his Aiya Samaj attempted to study 
the overgrown religious life of India. 
But it also developed an exclusive 
attitude. It based its faith on the 
Vedas and rejected all historical and 
contemporary developments of Indian 
religious thought and foreign religi< 
oils systems. It was purely a restate- 
ment of the value and authority of 
the old Vedic religion of the Aryas 
and its supremacy over all systems or 
faiths and practices. It advocated a 
reconstruction of society, polity and 
religion on Vedic basis. Tims this 
Samaj has revival and reform as its 
ideal and method. It is not for synthe- 
sis or ecclecticism. It however opens 
its doors to all. It is thus proselytis- 
ing. It rejects idol worship but adopts 
Vedic forms of sacrifice and prayer 
for w'orship. It no doubt studied all 
other sects and systems in India but 
only to reject them as false or here- 
tical. It has largely contributed to 
the vigour and organisation of our 
life. 

Sri R amakrishna Paramahainsa^s 
message and gospel arc based on a 
personal experience of spiritual life 
in its manifold or universal aspect. 
He acquired by Yogic intuition and 
contemplation the highest spiritual 
experience. His gospel has no exclu- 
sive and Unitarian aspect. It discloses 
a penetration into the universal mind 
and spirit through different paths of 
experience and realisation. It is nei- 
ther monotheistic nor polytheistic but 
theistic and transcendental. 

It accepts many paths to the rea- 
lisation of the spiritual happiness. 
It sees many aspects and faces of the 
one Reality. The Paramahamsa's 
search was for understanding the pur- 
pose of life and the nature of all reli- 
gious experience, and for seeing the 
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vision of God. He tried to live fully 
according to the various religious dis- 
ciplines and came .to the conclusion 
tliat all religious experience is true 
and one. Swami Vivekananda, his 
great disciple says, “ To proclaim and 
make clear the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions was the mis- 
sion of iny Master.” He left every 
religion undisturbed because he realis- 
ed that they arc all part and parcel 
of the one eternal religion. 

The message of his mission is hu- 
manitarian, not sectarian. Its work 
and sc'i’vice arci intended for spiritual 
awakening and guidance. Its empha- 
sis is on the si)iritual values of life. 
It is synthetic in its interpretation, 
harmonising in its outlook and hu- 
manitarian in its spirit. It does not 
apprehend any conflict between reli- 
gion, philosophy, science and human- 
ity in their highest pursuits and teach- 
ings. It is universal in tone, tolerant 
in belief, humble in service, chaste in 
action and pure in thought. It re- 
presents and interpretes most re- 
markably the foundation of Indian 
religious thought, expression and as- 
piration evolved in its long history. 

It preaches that througli the pro- 
cess of Yogic meditation and discipline 
man can know himself and tlie High- 
est, and transcend the utmost bounds 
of his humanity and roach a state of 
undivided union with the highest 
reality where the individual is com- 
pletely merged in the Infinite. It 
asserts that spiritual values are not 
merely incidents in the experience of 
individual men, realised and achieved 
hy them in various degrees, feebly 
aud dimly by the common man, more 
iutenscly and richly by the highly 
endowed or developed natures who 
represent the peak of humanity. It 
ftlso states that in such experiences 


man makes contact with an aspect of 
the universe that is real and supreme- 
ly important, an aspect which takes 
precedence of the physical realm. 

In these teachings the sanction for 
a man’s conduct is not a particular 
authority or discipline but self-know- 
ledge, self-experience and personal 
service. Sri Ramakrishna was pri- 
marily a mystic, not a reformer or a 
philosopher. His experience was “an 
overwhelming consciousness of God 
and of his own soul, a consciousness 
which absorbs all other centres of 
interest.” His experience and out- 
look far transcended the symbols 
among which he lived. The credal 
forms which he employed were only a 
scaffold !)y which he ascended. His 
communion was a personal one with a 
living Reality or Presence, as an ob- 
ject of love, capable of response and 
demanding total self-surrender, in 
spite of his idea of the Absolute or 
Impersonal one. 

His teachings and personality really 
satisfied, as it docs even to-day, the 
inquiring minds of that age who had 
felt a great dissatisfaction with their 
life, moral, social and religious. 
The Paramahamsa’s majestic per- 
sonality and the force of his 
teachings swept away the doubts, 
dissatisfactions and questionings of 
the inquiring youth of India. But 
they had to undergo a certain dis- 
cipline to understand it. It w'as not 
easy and accessible to all. It had its 
mystic side. Hence its interpreta- 
tions and visions could not bo grasped 
or seen by evcr>^ secular or scientific 
mind, though its noble messages and 
moral precepts w’ouUl touch the heart 
of every one. 

Tlic Theosophica! movement though 
foreign in origin took strong root 
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and prospered in India. It was 
not a sectarian movement. Its aim 
was an international brotherhood. 
Its main object was to show 
that the development of humanity 
and the world is based on a 
Divine plan of evolution, and that all 
religions are a manifestation of that 
plan, and that there can be no anta- 
gonism between them. It emphasized 
the belief that “the redemption of any 
nation should come through its own 
self-evolved leaders, not from with- 
out.” Its teachings increased the 
respect and reverence for indigenous 
religions and led to the study, 
appreciation and tolerance of differ- 
ent religions. It studied them 
scientifically, but sympathetically 
and showed that there was 
no conflict between religion and 
science and philosophy, ami that 
science was not a danger to religion 
but supported its truths and laws. 
Men from different sects and reli- 
gions joined it without having to give 
up their own religion. It was really 
an international brotherhood of 
followers of different religions. They 
came to understand better their own 
religions after reading the Thcosophi- 
cal expositions of them. 

The scientific spirit of the modern 
West is antagonistic to religion, to its 
supernaturalism and transcendental- 
ism, to its ethics of rewards and pu- 
nishment, to its hell and heaven. The 
Theosophical Society tried to get over 
it by using science to exjdain these 
religious ideas and beliefs. 

There is another tendency in our 
religious life of to-day represented by 
Krishnamurthy. It is the anarchistic 
tendency to oxeAi the natural man, 
the man of pure feeling, with his emo- 
tions, intuitions and urges coming 


from the depth of Iiis inner self, and 
expressing themselves in a variety of 
wayward ways. The school which 
accepts this adopts the gospel of self- 
expression and the law of natural 
divine urge as guides of conduct. It 
does not believe in any code of right 
and wi’ong. lOvery one is to go by 
personal preferences and understand- 
ings. There is to be guidclcssness in 
matters of conduct and belief, and in- 
difference in regard to particular or 
set values. According to Krishnn- 
murthy the ultimate goal of mind is 
the purification of the self, which 
means the development of individual 
uniqueness. There is no (lod except 
the man who has purified himself. 
When you bind life to beliefs and tra- 
ditions — to codi's of morality — you 
kill life. For the undersfanding of 
life you must have revolt, dissatisfac- 
tion and great discontentment. To 
follow another, whoever he may he, 
is the very negation of what is true. 
In order to attain liberation it is not 
necessary to join any organisation, 
any religion, because they arc bind- 
ing, they are limiting, they hold you 
to a particular form of worshij) and 
belief. Authority is antethesis of 
spirituality. 

Because one’s mind and heart 
are bound by traditions and beliefs, 
by the sacred books of the past, by 
tJie dark shadows of tcmi)les and re- 
membered gods, one does not under- 
stand either the present or the future. 
If one is looking constantly back- 
wards, one will never discover Truth. 
Therefore one should not follow, obey 
or be loyal to any person except to 
oneself. 

These arc some of the tendencies 
in religion or approaches to rcligio*' 
that wc note taking place in our 
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country. There are other people like 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore or Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan who are studying and 
stating the problem of religion in 
India in their lectures, addresses and 
books. Besides, there are some living 
saints and sages whose messages wc 
have dimly heard, or do not hear be- 


cause they have not given expression 
to it in public and tlieir followers have 
not been able to make them available 
to us. But there is no doubt that any 
one who studies religious life in mo- 
dern India would feel the quickening 
impulse that is actuating it at the 
f)i*esent day. 


MORALITY OR RELIGION ? 

By Prof, II, D. Bhattacharyaj B.L, (P,R.S.) 

[Mr. Bhattachary.i i?* the Professor of Psychology in the University of Dacca. 
In the present article ho (lisciiss(‘s some a.‘-poets of the rohition between religion and 
morality.! 

(('ontimied from laat imie) 


) UT the finest ion is whether there 
would ever come a time when 

C/f Zl 

men would not feel the necessity of a 
religious bulwark to buttress tlie cita- 
del of morality. It has been the 
dream of all secularistic movements 
that a day would arrive when men 
would be moral without being religi- 
ous, that men woud preserve the so- 
cial relations of life without support- 
ing them on transcendental assump- 
tions. Freud in The Future of an 
Illusion deseribe.s religion a.s an ob- 
sessional neurosis of humanity, wliich, 
like most neuroses, is removeable by 
proper treatment. When mankind 
Would know that the worship and fear 
of a heavenly father are reactions 
against, and compensations for, the 
unconscious sense of rebellion against 
the earthly father, from which none 
ol us is free, it would see through the 
illusion and be rid of religion alto- 
gether. Grown-up humanity would 
us surely get rid of the fear of the 
heavenly father as grown-up men do 
of their earthly father. Then the 
relations of men would be dictated not 

y uny emotion caused by unconsci- 


ous factors but by conscious and utili- 
tarian considerations. Men would be 
moral because they would find it to 
be the best method of living together; 
and if they choose to be immoral, they 
would be haunted not by any fear of 
Divine wrath but by a fear of .social 
reprisal. Then ihc most moral injunc- 
tion would be the Golden Rule that 
one should do unto others as one 
wishes to be done by them, and that, 
not from a sense of the brotherhood 
of man but purely from .secular con- 
siderations of social equilibrium and 
social security. Self-sacrifice would 
not he ruled out, for very often the 
individual would see that ultimately 
such abnegation of the self brings in 
a greater good to himself, or to those 
in whom he is interested than a direct 
self-seeking; but all such acts would 
be dictated by cool calculating reason, 
and not by the impetuosities of an 
emotional life whose roots are in the 
region of the unconscious. 

It would be idle to deny that there 
is some justification for an expecta- 
tion of this kind. The bonds that hold 
society together are rooted deeply in 
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the nature of man. Our instincts of 
gregariousness and sympathy, our 
imitative habits and proncncss to 
social suggestion all play a part in 
keeping us together; and even our 
instinct of self-preserv^ation prompts 
close co-operation with others for 
safely and succour. Sex and paren- 
tal instinct form the first social unit, 
and hunger and fear drive us to seek 
the aid of our fellowmen. Even en- 
joyment has a social reference. We 
unconsciously crave for company even 
when we seem to enjoy our solitude. 
Even Diogenes wished to be in a 
market place to show that he did not 
care for others’ comjjany and to ex- 
hibit his cynicism. Now, into this 
social feeling religion need not always 
enter as a factor. Men in the most 
primitive state might indeed celebrate 
their crude rites in company ; but it 
is not the rites that made them into 
a social group. If, therefore, morality 
is rooted in those tendencies of the 
mind that kcei) men within proper 
bounds to make society possible, it is 
conceivable that with the advance of 
culture those extraneous factors that 
are imi)orted into social relations 
from the side of religion ^vould pro- 
gressively diminish and that ethical 
movements designed to free morality 
from religion would assume greater 
proportions, and ultimately morality 
witliout religion would be the creed 
of mankind. In the past religions 
have not always been patterns of 
moral science, for not infrequently 
they . prescribed or prompted courses 
of action that later generations have 
found unworthy of humanity in its 
ideal form. Even to-day social legis- 
lations arc necessary to prevent cus- 
toms and I’crcmonies that religions 
prescribed in the past as parts of 
human duty. The delay in bringing 


about the desired consummation is 
due to the fact that the culture neces-* 
sary to abandon religion is not so 
widespread in any community as is 
requisite for the establishment of 
morality without religion. But we 
may all live in hope, it is held, for 
that day when men will live in amity 
and peace without bothering them- 
selves about the powers that wmuUi be 
offended or pleased by certain lines of 
human action and would punish or 
reward men for their conduct. 

This raises the question whether 
religion is a superfluous luxury of the 
human imagination, wdicthcr indivi- 
duals and races people the unseen 
with mysterious pow’crs just as they 
write novels and ■compose poems. No 
one denies that in the delineation 
of the unseen and the siipersensiblc a 
goo<l part is taken by imagination, 
especially w’hcn divine acts and utter- 
ances arc conjectured and portrayed 
or heavenly and hellish scones arc 
j)ainted. But human reason too plays 
a part in laying down the probable 
details of the other world, especially 
wdicre Heaven and God arc viewed 
not in terms of imagination but in 
the light of the requirements of rea- 
son. We omit from con.‘=!itleration the 
cases of those who claim to speak in 
terms of their own experience— who 
regard religious events and entities 
not as mattcr.s of hypothesis or con- 
jecture but as veritable revelations 
from a realm beyond or within. Their 
number unfortunately is so few that 
unless they arc given full credence for 
their experiences and expressions like 
experts in other fields, there will al- 
ways remain a sus])icion that they are 
deluding both themselves and others 
by their so-called revelations from 
another realm. While, therefore, 
there is no reason to suspect the exist- 
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ence of religious geniuses (for musi- 
cal prodigies, bom poets and artists 
are equally matters of experience), 
there is this difference between them 
and secular geniuses that the object 
with w'hich they deal are withdrawn 
from the realm of ordinary verifica- 
tion. The world has neither the time 
nor the mind to tread tlic tedious path 
of spiritual culture which a religious 
genius demands of the ordinary man, 
and very often the latter feels that 
after all the whole thing might be 
barren of spiritual results. 

But happily there arc other con- 
siderations to test the possibility of 
the disappearance of the religious 
attitude. If we find that religion 
serves certain needs of the spirit 
which no other form of consiousness 
can ever servo, there will necessarily 
remain something analogous to reli- 
gion at all times in human experience. 
Possibly, the old idea, that whenever 
liuinan ignorance and incapacity 
yawn their portentous mouth wc 
shall see inside the face of God, 
bases His existence on very insecure 
foundation; for the rapid dcvelop- 
incnt of human knowledge and power 
would soon seem • to banish (jod 
from the lives of men. But if it so 
happens that religion stands for that 
call of the ideal from which at no 
time the human mind is free, then 
flic deeay of religion is sure to usher 
in other forms of ideals to replace 
the religious form. The development 
of national and party ideals in recent 
years all over the globe shows that the 
oeed of an ideal is an indispensable 
condition of social existence. The 
divine fetishes have been thrown 
but new fetishes have taken 
pr place. The cult of the father- 
or the motherland rouses as much 
enthusiasm in many minds as the 


cult of the father-god or the mother- 
goddess used to do in the past. 
Brotherhoods, based more or less on 
the religious ideal but professedly 
secular in their doctrines, have been 
established in many countries, and 
unions and guilds arc replacing the 
communities based on religion in 
more advanced countries. There is 
some truth in the Freudian proposi- 
tion that religion is a neurosis; for 
like the latter it gets hold of new ex- 
pressions when its primary manifes- 
tations are checked. In the past 
religions have not been noted for the 
uniformity of their contents ; they 
rather represented certain attitudes 
of the mind towards principles and 
powers whose assumption was neces- 
sitated by certain types of experience 
or exigency. These attitudes still 
remain although the contents arc 
to-day not supernatural but pertain 
to earthly existence. The same irra- 
tionality and impatience that reli- 
gious fanaticism evinced arc to be seen 
in the zeal of present political and 
economic groups. Wc may believe, 
therefore, that men will continue to 
derive emotional satisfaction in the 
future as in the past from certain 
types of ideas and images which are 
akin to religious beliefs of the past. 

In fact, all past experiments with 
mere morality seem to have signally 
failed. Confucius attempted to 
base society on five social relations, 
but not only were the elements of 
national religion retained and preser- 
ved by him, but they were extended 
by creating new deities, including 
himself. Buddhism started with 
protest against trnntcondeiital crav- 
ings but- ended with lx‘ing a religion 
which promised solace and salvation 
to its adherents. The Stupas replac- 
ed the temples and the human Buddha 
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became the nucleus of a whole host 
of divine beings called after his name. 
Jainism rejected the Veclic gods but 
the adoration of the Tirthankaras 
practically became a religious cult, 
and latterly many Hindu gods ma- 
naged to efTect an entrance into Jain- 
ism itself. Possibly, in better tiuH's to 
come, tliesc revivals of religious sym- 
bols would be less in mere moralit}”; 
but the precedents are rather disap- 
pointing and show how the human 
mind is always in search of a much 
stabler basis of conduct than social 
equilibrium and personal good. Cul- 
ture has probably killed for all time.s 
the possibility of founding a religion 
without morals; but whether it would 
succeed in establishing morality with- 
out religion is doubtful. Possibly, 
in religion we are face to face with 
certain innate propensities of the 
human mind, and unle.ss human 
nature is radically altered, religion, 
or something akin to it, is bound to 
persist. In fact, the moment man 
begins to speculate about the founda- 
tions of his own bcliavioiir (including 
the pursuit of selfishness) he is driven 
by irresistible logic to formulate a 
theory of reality and end in some 
sort of religious belief. Even if 
morality and religion arc rooted in 
different aspects of the spiritual life, 
they arc insensibly drawn together 
with the advance of culture; and if 
latterly culture itself effects a dis- 
sociation between the two, it always 
sets up new ideals to back up morali- 
ty in place of the di.screditcd religious 
ideal. Possibly, in future, the religi- 
ous element will recede a bit into the 
background; but any attempt to 
found mora ity on social convenience 
will soon find that without an invi- 
sible tether in the realm of the super- 
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sensible it will ultimately come to 
grief. 

This is not a plea for sticking to 
outworn creeds or refusing to think 
out new solutions to the complicated 
relations of social-, national and inter- 
national life. The narrow morality 
which looked iqmn the alien in faith 
as the legitimate target of inhuman 
treatment, or the outcast as God’s 
damned, would disappear in future, 
and a new morality based on the re- 
cognition of the value of the indivi- 
dual as such would evolve with cul- 
ture. But along with it would alsti 
arise a conception of the ultimate 
principle adeciuate for the justifica- 
tion of tlic new morality. All the ex- 
isting religions of the world wore 
evolved at a time when the world was 
much smaller and the relations of life 
much simpler and the knowledge and 
j)ower of man were limited in all ways. 
Any theory of human relationsliip 
which is not capable of application to 
new situations and problems would 
soon be oxi)lodod. But man would 
never remain rontented with mere 
morals, for he is speculative and curi- 
ous, and the i)rol.)lem of the nero.ssity 
of living at peace with others and 
seeking and offering Iielp in distress 
is bound to raise transecndental issues. 
Man lives for all times, if not in all 
spaces, and any social understand- 
ing that man evolves has reference to 
that larger sphere of existence where 
the duration of his own life is an in- 
significant factor. 

\Vc may, therefore, look without 
concern at the growing secularity of 
social relations and a certain laxity 
in the old moral bonds. Released 
suddenly from the bonds of ecclesi- 
astical fli.scipline, humanity is indulg- 
ing in the inevitable orgies of nevi^- 
found freedom. After the efferves- 
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cc'iK'c of the novel life has subsided, 
llie eonservative elements of human 
iiatuic would again assert themselves 
i\iKl man would evolve a new religious 
basis of his social duties and preach a 
new gosi)cl. I have never believed in 
i\ last revelation, and I trust to the 
inscrutable ways of the Princii)Ie that 
liolds men together to compel men to 
liiid out the hidden roots tliat nourish 
the moral life of man. To most of 
iis tliose roots would for ever remain 
hidden; but we have no right to foist 
uur own imperfections on others and 
10 imagine that to others gifted with 
huger spiritual visions they would 
not be transi)arent. We must admit 
the possibility tliat many more in 
fiilure would probably prefer not to 
tiiink of ultimate issues but would 
!<lill be moral. But we have no reu- 
nion to think that religion which touch- 
ed men to finer issues at all times in 
the past would cease to inspire future 
niccs of imm, and that the subtle, the 
sinpcrscnsible and the supernatural 
would be banished I'roin the realms of 
human llmught in some future time. 
What w(mld ha])pen is that religion 
\'«'uld cease to meddle with concrete 
praciiccs, which are bound to be in- 
fected by the temporal and the spi- 


ritual, and would limit itself to those 
fundamental principles that are capa- 
ble of infinite application, iieligion 
would discover formulae and not facts 
of noble life, and the greater the ad- 
vancement of rea-son and culture, the 
greater is the possibility of spiritual 
discoveries being of universal apiieal. 
We are still ignorant of the method 
by which some of the most ignorant 
men of the world saw into the myste- 
ries of cxistenec far deeper than the 
learned men of their times; and al- 
though we believe that there will never 
be a last revelation and a last pro- 
phet, we may still believe that some 
of the religious discoveries of ancient 
lirophcis arc so universal that tliey 
arc not likely to be altered by any 
later revelation. We believe also 
that human nature being unitary in 
character, conduct and faith would 
mutually influence each other, and 
that man with his present capacities 
and tendencies would always be in 
tune with the Infinite, feel the call of 
the i«leal and the supersensible in the 
inmost fil)re of his being, and deve- 
lop a religious attitinlo to the worhl 
in extension of the moral relationshii) 
to other sentient crcatm\>, to which 
he is cuiimiitteil by his social life. 


(Coticludcil.) 


TIIE UNSEEN HAND OF GOD 


Ijij r. .1. Surynnaraydnay /i.A. 

fMr. aimvityrma gives in lines his ictlcciiim^ on ii tragiily that is still 


in tin. iniinl of Iinlia.l 

after (lay, we see around m 
f many of our brethren and 
^ 1 ‘il'iw hcinjrs sinking into the grave, 
w (lay we meel with some accident 
other which sets our minds at un- 


rest. The (lentil of a (h’nr friend or 
relation, the sight of a distressiMl be- 
ing, the sudden (^ol lapse ot a commer- 
cial firm, or the thought of an ap- 
proaching disaster — anything of a 
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stirrinj^ nature is enough to awaken 
us to the reality of things and the un- 
seen hand of God. AVhcn anytiiing un- 
usual occurs before us, or whom any- 
thing untoward happens to us, we are 
thrown into a mood of melancholy 
for a moment, and in the intensity of 
our grief or suflering, wc swear to 
give uj) our frivolous pursuits and 
feverish activities from that moment, 
and solemnly determine to take to a 
life of i)iety and devotion to God, 
whose existence we seldom feel when 
wc are in the height of our prosperity 
and when everything goes aright with 
us. 

In moments of despair and danger 
we feel the awesome i)rescncc of God 
before us. Wo recognise the omni- 
potence of God and the frailty of our 
physical being, which counts most 
when the unseen Power withdraws 
from our fold. Wc revolve on the 
deep problems of life and realise the 
evanescent nature of earthly things. 
Wc are impotent when the combined 
forces of x^ature rage over us with 
all their petulance. We feel our 
helplessness when we are faced by 
the devastating demon of death, which 
is busy in snatching away day by day 
hundreds of tlioiisands of our fellow- 
beings. Wc wonder at the playful 
sport of God in creating millions of 
creatures to fill the earth every day. 
But liow often do we feel and recog- 
nise His Presenee ? Mow many souls 
actually experience the real joy at 
the sight of the unseen Hand that 
is guiding our destinies ? How fc\v 
of us arc privileg(?d to feel God-cons- 
ciousness in our every-day life — a 
privilege given only to a select few, 
who are Mie sail of the earlh, the 
exalted simls on earth, tlie selfless 
ones who strive for the good of hu- 
manity. 


Must of us rush tlirough our daily 
routine of life in a mechanical way 
and discharge our so-called duties of 
life in a perfunctory manner, feeling 
always the presence and dictates of 
the belly and never the existence and 
exhortations of the soul, which in 
ninety per cent, of humanity lies iu 
a dormant state. How few of us arc 
really doing our duties conscientious- 
ly, earnestly and without injuring the 
interests of our fellow-beings ? 
Everywhere wc see the hard struggle 
for existence, the strife and conten- 
tion to promote our welfare, and the 
eiit-throat competition into which wo 
enter with one another to exploit, to 
increase wealth and to enhance our 
prospects in life. AVliy this constant 
warfare for a three day’s existence ? 
Of what avail is this deadly struggle 
to destroy each other ? AVhereforo is 
this worry, hurry and scurry to earn 
a pittance and to attain prominence 
in life ? The j)rocess of conslructiun 
and destruction, const ruction by dcs- 
truetion and destruction by construc- 
tion, is ever going on in this world. 
We carry on this monotonous strife 
and struggle for existence, for exi)loi- 
latioji anil for .self-aggrandiseincnt, 
never thinking even for n nioincnt 
why wc are born in tliis world, wlicre 
we are going and what we have to 
live for. The day of judgmcni will 
come at hist when we will luive to 
reinler a precise and full account of 
what we ha^T done to ourselves, to 
our neighbours, to our country, aiul 
to humanity and God at large. Ihc 
solemn determinations that seize our 
btdngs in moments of peril and 
powerlrssnoss, leave u.s after a fe'V 
days, and we again plunge oin' beings 
in the mire of materialism and innm- 
monism, and merge our souls in 
mud of mechanical life, in the nn 
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and dead routine of mundane life. 
All the philosophical speculations, 
pious resolutions, ami penitent pro- 
clamations, flee from our minds, the 
moment we resume our suspended 
activities with redoubled vij^our. We 
wish to have a permanent or at least 
a prolonged life to build our fortune, 
to make a name, and to mar the 
prospects of our competitors or fellow- 
workers. There comes the warrant 
from the Court of God Yama, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, and we 
cannot refuse the summons ; wo have 
not the courage to answer the call. 
We are thrown into the abysmal 
dcptlis of despair, into the sea of 
sorrow, and into the jaws of death. 
Tlien we again remind ourselves of 
llie visitations of divinity into our 
midst, from time to time, ami of our 
solemn promises and utter forgetful- 
ness of those awakening thoughts, 
and wo bewail the utter futility of 
our belated penitence and pursuasion. 
Therefore is it enjoined in every 
Scripture in the world that wc live 
this life to the best of otir advantage 
in fill lire. 

The unseen and omnipotent hand 
of God is nowhere more clearly mani- 
fest than in the recent terrific tragedy 
at Bihta near Patna. The shocking 
news of the sudden ami instantaneous 
dcatlis of over a hundred persons, in- 
cluding women and innocent children, 
and, the dangerous situation of nearly 
b'n hundred persons lying on beds in 
Ihe Dinapore hospital, drive deep into 
the heart of every one that has lieard 
this heart-rending news, the lesson 
that lifo is momentary, and hu- 
))oings arc helpless creatures 
"hen the foirrs of de.'“truetion pre- 
in all their fury. The tra- 
is too terrible to bo easily for- 
It loaves a permanent im- 


pression on the minds of all truth- 
seekers, philosophers and philanthro- 
pists. It has created a great convul- 
sion in the minds of those that cling 
to life with all their hopes of making 
the best of it. But how many souls 
have seriously thought of the opera- 
tions of the unseen Hand that has 
decided the destinies of so many souls 
by causing their destruction in a 
minute bringing forth a huge tragedy 
by the simple derailment of a railway 
train? The hopes of hundreds of 
souls are blasted in a minute. The 
whole scene is one huge mass of blood 
and broken l)ones, of shattered brains 
and powdered skulls, of pounded 
hearts and parted limbs. Oh! the 
woeful day that has brought forth 
misery and sorrow to the parentless 
ehihlren and widowed women in this 
calamitous cataclysm. 

Who can reconcile himself to the 
ideas of divine jiistiec and retribution 
unless he be a heartless being ? But 
who can account for the inevitable 
and instantaneous end of over a hun- 
rlred souls consequent upon the con- 
spiracy of human and divine agents? 
Who can explain the motives beliind 
the action that has come to pass by 
tlie will of the Universal Spirit? The 
tragedy is as inexplicable as it is un- 
bearable. Frail man! )Miy wail over 
a thing that is not within your power 
of understanding and which is beyond 
yoin* power to proven t or eseai)e ! 
Make the best of this momentary life 
by always trying to live in. and enjoy, 
His presence, which alone can re- 
deem you from sin and suffering, and 
from sorrow and slavery, i^eek the 
unseen Hand of God that can save 
you from the chains of birth and 
death and take shelter at the lottis 
feet of the Lord, the power of chant- 
ing whose sacred names enables men 
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to cro.S!:; the sea of Samsara. IMay <he 
visitations of divinity, in the form of 
these terrible tragedies be a lesson 
and blessing in disguise to all those 
living, by awakening them to the 


mysteries of the workings of the ^^ill 
of (lod, who always intends maintain- 
ing the balanee of the eosmie anti tin* 
Atmic forces in everything that comes 
to pass in His Kingdom. 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

Bfj Sirami Thyagbnyimxda 

[The name of sago Narada is familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knowor and 
lover of God — a Gnnpii as well as a Bhakta. Hi< aidiorisniM on Dixine Lo\-e form ono 
of the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literature.] 


^ II X II 

{m That Bhakti) 

whose intrinsic form is Aviritam 
^ and is). 

3. And in its own^ intrinsic 
nature, Bhahti is nothing less 
than the immortal bliss'* of free- 
dom^ Muliii itself, which comes 
unsolicited'^ by the grace of (iod 
and by self-sacrifice®. 

Notes 1. — Own intnti.de miurc — 
This .sense is conveyed by the force 
of the adjective *sra' added on to the 
word ‘ntpa\ Note tlie absenee of this 
adjective in the previous Sntra. 
While that Sutra was meant to be a 
flescription of Bhakti from the rela- 
tive standpoint, this Sutra purports to 
give a description of the same as it is 
in itself. 

2. Immortal. — The word Amritam 
in the Sutra has various shades of 
meaning, all of which arc important 
in the context, and it is to suggest all 
those meanings that Narada has used 
this woi'fl in preference to other 
words, such as Mukti. Kaivalydy Apa- 
vargOy etc. Accordingly our transla- 
tion of th* expression is not merely 
literal but brings out all these sug- 
gested meanings. 


First of all, Amritam is freedom 
from death or change, ?>., to put it 
ixositively, it is immortality. But 
the permanence or immortality allud- 
ed to in our text is not (ho ponviMn- 
cncc vouchsafed to tis by the physi- 
cal laws of conservation of energy or 
by the biological law of tlie continuiiy 
of the germ plasm as the cai ri(*r ol life 
from generation to general ion. Xoi- is 
it mere life continued in another hiiili 
on the principle of transmigration, hc- 
lievcd in by all religions, primilivc or 
civilised, except tlie organisi‘d lorni «>l 
Christianity and Mohammcdauisin. 
Neither does it refer to the survival of 
the individual in an astral or otlicri:il 
body as advocated by the s[)iri(iiali'i'. 
It does not also mean tho compaia- 
tively permanent life fd’ ease loul 
pleasure for eternal aeons in any 
astronomical region or any suhtlr 
world, variously called Ib'aven. Baia- 
dise, Brnhmnlokfiy Valkuntlia, cl^’- 
The ordinaiy Heaven or Srartju, 
which all popular religions nflcr as a 
reward for good eoiuluct anfl oitlio- 
dox pci forma nee of ntes and ccic- 
monies, is really not pcrmamait, nm 
is it a place of unalloyed liappiuc''^* 
Tlip Hindu srriptuios always cuiplaij 
sisc the impermanence of Svargo am 
celestial pleasures. In fact our 
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paint a glowing picture of heaven 
only to attract to spiritual life those 
slovenly minds who refuse to move 
unless some recompense is promised 
to them in the shape of sensual hap- 
piness. As the Bhagavnihum XI, 21, 
says, “ The Vcdic passages treat- 
ing of fruits of work, do not set forth 
the highest well-being of men, but arc 
mere inducements like those for tak- 
ing medicine, s])oken with a view to 
lead people to their highest good.** 
The (Jpnniiihads therefore assure us 
that everything which is an effect pro- 
duced by an action must pass away 
jind cannot be permanent. 

On the other hand, spiritual bli.'is, 
once it is achieved, is never lost. Vide 
Sandilya Sutra, 8, which promises eter- 
nal liappin(‘.ss to Bhaktas. 8[)eakmg 
of the eternity of tlie fruit of sclf-rcali- 
satioii, the Oxandogya Vpaninhad 
poneludos witli the words, “ He never 
returns from that state,” and this is 
ochoi‘(l in the Brahma Sutra.s also in 
its la>t Sutra, “ No returning accord- 
ing to the words of the Sruti.^^ All 
Acharyas agree in tliis, except Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati. He says that 
even Muktl is not eternal for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 1. As the soul is 
tinite, it cannot have eternal enjoy- 
aieiil. 2. If there is no return, the 
other world becomes overcrowded, 
and this world depopnlated. 3. Hap- 
piness, if prolongetl too much, would 
i'aii.<e satiation and a longing for 
change. 4. There is no man who 
Would prefer life iinpri.sonment. Vide 
^otyartha Frakaak. It has only to 
rcinark(‘d that this view entirely 
t^usunderstands the nature of the 
Itnmortality and bliss of Mukti. Bi\ 
^^I'onyaka I, 2, 7 points out emphatic- 
ally, however, The realised man oon- 
further death. Death cannot 
°'ortiike him. It becomes bis sell.” 


C/. the famous lines of Tondaradi- 
podi Alwar in his Tirumoziy Verse 1 : 

** Whom do we fear now ? We are 
so well protected by His holy name 
that even death flies from our door.** 
67. also the Purnnic story of how 
Death had to flee away from Mar- 
kandeya when he sought protection of 
Lord Siva. See also St. Luke XX. 36: 
“Neither can they die any more.** 

3. Bliss, — Amrita is also a synonym 
for nectar or bliss. Bhakti or supreme 
spiritual realisation is a supremely 
joyous experience, an unadulterated 
and unalloyed state of absolute feli- 
city and beatitude. Worldly plea- 
sures, as well as cele.stial joy, pale 
into insignificance in com])arison with 
the joy of spiritual bliss or Ananda 
which the Upanishads designate as 
Brahman itself. AH sense pleasures, 
mundane or celestial, are pale reflec- 
tions or partial manifestations of this 
Ananda y through a temporary pre- 
dominance of the Sattva Guna, and all 
craving for the same is only an uncon- 
scious groping in the dark to gam 
Ananda or spiritual bli.ss, our birth- 
right. Every desire is a veiled prayer, 
and every satisfaction, a concealed 
and confused taste of Ananda, The ex- 
tremely sweet nature of the spiritual 
experience is recognised by tlie Vcdic 
Kishi when he prays thus in I{,V, I, 
154. o: "May I attain to that be- 
loved mansion of Ilis, where those 
men that arc devoted to God are 
happy, where flows the perennial foun- 
tain of nectar, just by the mighty 
striding feet of Vishnu, in His Sup- 
reme Abode.’* The Br. Up, II, 15, 4, 
characterises the Atman that is realis- 
ed as honey which is it.self Amriiam, 
Yajnavalkya in Br, Up, TI, 4. tells 
Maitreyi that every one and every- 
thing in this world is loved only for 
the sake of Atman. 
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Again in IV, 3, 32, the same C/pa- 
7 iishad says : “ This is its supreme 

attainment, this is its supreme glory, 
this is the highest world, this is its 
supreme bliss. On a particle of this 
very bliss all other beings live.” The 
Tait, Up, II, 7 says, ‘‘This indeed 
Bliss itself. Having attained this 
Bliss, man becomes happy. Who 
would have lived and breathed if 
this sky of bliss had not existed ? 
Tiiis is verily that which bestows 
Bliss.” In Ch. Up. VIII, 23 
Narada himself is taught by Sanat- 
kiimara, “The Infinite is Bliss. There 
is no happiness in the finite.” The 
Katha Up., IV, 5 calls Atman as en- 
joyer of honey, and in V, 12 and 13 
it says that eternal happiness and 
peace are possible only -for the real- 
ised man and to none else.” The 
Svetasvatara Up. calls us all 
“ children of Immortal Bliss ”. Gita 
V, 21 says that the realised man finds 
happiness that is in himself, and 
being in union with God, enjoys un- 
dying Bliss. In VI, 21 it describes 
the stale as one of boundless joy 
beyond the senses, and in VI, 27 and 
28 it. describes the realised man as 
experiencing the infinite joy of 
union with the Lord. Bhngamitham 
XII. 12, 51 speaks of the state as 
delightful and as a constant feast to 
the mind which sucks up tlic sea of 
sorrow of mortals. 

One of the beautiful names by 
which Nammalwar addressed God is 
Aravamuda which means ‘ Nectar 
endless \ The word Azhvar, which 
the Vaishnavites use to denote 
Bkaktas, itself means those who are 
immersed in bliss. Tiruvaymozhi II, 
8, 4, spci s of Vaikuntham as the 
country where joy is endless. Pillay 
Lokacharya’s Mumukshupadi III 
says, “Love pursued even after bliss 


is gained adds zest to the bliss. ” 
Parasara Bhatta in his Sringara 
Stava speaks of ‘ love and bliss as 
one truth ’. The Mxikundaincda says 
that the author ‘ is not aware of any 
other bliss equal to the nectar of the 
blessed feet of Hari ; and he invites 
us to drink the nectar called Krishna, 
for that is the suiirerac panacea for 
all worldly ills and what gives eter- 
nal Bliss ! The Bhakti Rasayanam 
of Aladhusudana Saraswati says in 
its very first Sloka that ‘ Bhaktj is 
the supreme goal of man's endeavour 
and is incomparable and unalloyed 
bliss.' The Narayaniya says that 
devotion to God, which is sweet in the 
beginning, in the middle and in the 
end, gives the highest bliss '. Tayu- 
inanavar’s famous Ajianda Kalippa 
is justly noted as an attempt by a 
comparatively modern saint to des- 
cribe the joy of spiritual experi(‘noe. 
Cf. also Jesus saying, “ My joy I 
give unto you and your joy no man 
taketh from you.” Cf, also Mathew 
XXV, 22 and 23, where Jesus, 
speaking of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
says, “ EnUu' thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ”. Cf, also Quoran Part XVIII 
Chap. XXI, 101 and 102 which the 
commentator explains as referring to 
the bliss of communion with God ; 
also Part XXIII, Chap. XXXVI, 
where the happiness of heaven is des- 
cribed in one word, ‘ Peace corres- 
ponding to the Santi of the Ui)ani- 
shads. 

Plotinus calls the spiritual state as 
a ‘divinely ineffable harbour of re- 
pose '. Fawcett calls it ‘ joy eternal, 
and Eeregina, the state whose deliglit 
is perfect 

The beauty of this spiritual bliss 
is never adulterated with even the 
least trace of misery. “ Every swc<? 
has its sour,” says Emerson, but tie 
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bliss of realisation is above it. Gita 
gpeaks of sensual pleasures in V, 22, 
as only sources of pain, and as having 
a beginning and an end. 

It must also be realised that there 
is no loss of individuality in this 
highest experience. Once Sri Rama- 
krishna said to Narendra (Swarai 
Vivekananda) : “God is like a 
liquid sweet, would you not dive into 
the sea ? Just think of a vessel with 
a wide mouth containing syrup of 
sugar, and suppose you are a fly an- 
xious to drink of the sweet liquid. 
Where should you sit and drink ?“ 
Narendra replied that he would pre- 
f(‘r to sit at the edge of the vessel, 
for if he came to a point beyond his 
depth, he was sure to be drowned. 
Thereupon Sri Ramakrishna said, 
“You forgot, luy son, tliat by diving 
deep into the Divine Sea you need not 
be afraid of death. Remember, Satchi- 
(imtnda Sea is the Sea of Immortality. 
The water of this Sea never cau.ses 
death but is the water of everlasting 
life. Think not like some foolish 
persons that you may run to excess 
in your love of God.” Bhakti is thus 
no loss of individuality but only a 
supreme transcendence of the limi- 
tations of individuality and regaining 
of the true status of the Self. C/. 
Lotze’s statement, “Perfect persona- 
lity is in God only. To all finite 
minds there is allotted but a pale 
t‘opy thereof. The finiteness of the 
finite is not a producing condition of 
personality, but a limit and hindrance 
to its development.” 


4. Freedom, — Amrita is another 
name for Mukti or Moksha (freedom 
trom the round of births and deaths) . 

is conceived of both positively and 
^<?gatively by various schools of 
thought both in India and elsewhere. 


Thus the Apavarga of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika schools is described 
negatively as release from pain, and 
not as enjoyment of positive bliss. 
It is a complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness, and an absol- 
ute detachment of the soul from body, 
mind, etc. It is an abstract existence 
without knowledge and liajipiness. 
Vatsyayana is emphatic ihat Apa^ 
varga cannot be a positive manifes- 
tation of sours happiness and 
Udyotakara siipi)orts him. The 
Samkya and Yoga schools speak of 
Kaivalya as an eternal isolation of 
the seer from the modifications of 
Prakriti or Chifta. To them even 
Mukti is only phenomenal, since 
bondage does not belong to tlie Puni- 
sha. It is an escape from suffering 
and not a manifestation of bliss, 
since Purusha i.s free from all attri- 
bute.s. Among the MmnmsakaJi, 
Jaimini and Sahara never concern 
themselves with Mukti, Prabhakara 
conceives of it negatively as a total 
disappearance of Dharma and Adhar- 
nia, and consequent c?cai)c from re- 
birth. It is to him a cessation not 
only of pain but also of pleasure, and 
not a state of positive bliss. Kuma- 
rila Bhatta also as.serts that liberation 
cannot be eternal unless it is negative 
in character. So also Parthasarathi. 
The Buddhistic Schools conceive of 
the final end or Xirvana as a com- 
plete extinction or ‘blowing out’ even 
of the Atman itself, and to the Jains, 
Nirvana is a disintegration of the 
Karmic body. 

Alone, among the religious and 
philosoiihical systems that flourished 
on the fair soil of India, Vedanta, in 
all its schools, has emphasised the 
positive character of the stale of 
Mukti along with its negative aspect. 
To the Vedantin, whether he is a 
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Jnani or a Bhakta, the summum bo- 
num is regaining of the natural bliss 
of the Atman, as well as of freedom 
from the miseries of Samsara, Narada 
emphasises this double aspect of 
Vedantic Mukti by identifying the 
positive Bhakti (described before as 
of the nature of Supreme Love) with 
tlic negative Amrita or freedom from 
death. In the previous ^utra the 
positive aspect is emphasised, and in 
this the negative one. The emphasis 
of the Bhakti schools is alwaj^s on 
tlie positive aspect. 

Some minor difference among the 
various schools of Vedanta may be 
noted here. While Sankara insists 
UDon a complete identification of 
the individual with God in ultimate 
experience, the Bhakti teachers, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, arc afraid 
of such identification, and posit the 
retention of individuality. A point 
of difference, more important in con- 
nection with the present is 

that the Bhakti schools do not admit 
of Jivanmukti or liberation in thi.s 
very life. Their Mukti is always 
post-mortem or Vidcha . Mukti. 
This is the view of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism too. While the 
FTindu Bhakti schools thus deny to 
the most perfect state attainable in 
this life, the right to call itself 
Mukti, there is not much difference 
between the Para Bhakti (Supreme 
Love) of these schools and Jivanmuk- 
ti of Sankara. If the sense of freedom 
from all misery and a sense of eternal 
bliss are not possible before death, 
then there is no meaning in saying 
that Bhakti is Amrita or immortality. 
It will be a contradiction in terms to 
say that immortality can be attained 
after death. If Mukti is freedom 
and immortality, it can justify itself 
only by the experience of the soul, of 


its being above death and limitations, 
in this very life. Hence Sankara and 
Narada both accept immortality 
before giving up the body, in this 
very life. And they are supported by 
the Upanishads. See Katha VI, 14, 
“ Then the mortal becomes immortal, 
and attains Brahman herej^ Also 
Tnit. A., “ Realising Him thus, one 
becomes immortal here, 

5. Unsolicited by the Grace of God, 
— Amrita also means unsolicited aims. 
The Bhakta never craves for Mukti ; 
he is (piite satisfied to enjoy the love 
of God for love’s sake, and to serve 
Him for the sake of service. Still 
Mukti comes to him by the grace of 
God. Cf. Xarayaniyam, I, 8, “ Vn. 
like the Kalpntani which has to |)c 
approached and solicited if it should 
satisfy anybiKly’s wish. Thou art 
always in front of the Bhakfaa wlicrc- 
ever they are, eager to bless them, 
even without their asking fur any 
favour, ami finally gives them eternal 
bliss.” Without His graee Mukti is 
not possible. See Katha IT, 22, “ Jt is 
attained by him alone whom GimI 
chooses. ” Cj, also S\rct. J-p, 1, h, 
“ Blessed by Him, it attains immorta- 
lity. ” Also Mahnbliarata XH. 337, 
“ Only he can realise Xarayaiia to 
whom He is gracious.” Also Hud 
XII, 348, IIc who has the grace of 
Narayana realises Him. Ho cannot 
be realised by mere self-effort. ' 
Sankara, too, in spite of his being a 
great advocate of self-effort says in 
his commentary on Brahma Sutras 
II, 3, 41 and III, 2, 5, Attainment 
of Moksha comes from intuition aris- 
ing by the grace of God.’’ 

6. Self-sacrifice,— Tho word Amrito, 
in application to Vodic sacrifices, al^o 
means the holy food left after sacu- 
ficial offerings. In this sense Amrda 
is described as Yajnmesha, By t ^ 
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clever selection of the word Amrita to 
describe the nature of devotion, the 
author of the Sutra also means by 
implication that just as Amrita, in 
the sacrificial sense, is associated with 
self-effort — for sacrifice which gives 
rise to Amrita is born of self-effort — so 
also Bhakti is assoeiatetl with self- 
elTort. Supreme devotion, of the 
nature <leseribo(l before, no doubt 
comes only by the grace of God, but 
does it come even if a man kept quiet, 
iiinl did not deserve such grace by his 
sell-effort. It never conics until the 
mind is purified by continued acts of 
sell -sacrifice. God’s grace descends 
on man always like the blowing wind, 
hilt if he wants to take advantage of 
il, he must do Stulhann or spiritual 
practices, as tlie boatman must un- 
furl the sails before he can catch the 
blowing wind. Thus complete freedom 
of the will and self-effort are recog- 
nised without any prejudice to the 
dprlrine of tlu' grace of God. Cf, 
Bnihmii Sutra, II, 3, 42 and II, 1, 
34, wliirh sliow that God s grace de- 
pends upon man’s actions. The Yoga- 


vasishta III, 6, 14 says that there 
is no way to bring about the end of 
misery than through one’s own self- 
effort, and the same book II, 6, 27 
says that he who relies upon fate, or 
believes that God will throw him 
capriciously into heaven or hell is a 
fool. The Gita also in VI, 5, says, 
“ Let a man raise himself by himself, 
let him not debase himself. For he 
himself is his friend, and he himself 
is his foe.” 

Thus Narada is very happy in his 
choice of the word Amrita to describe 
the intrinsic nature of Bhakti, for in 
that word is contained in a nutshell 
the whole doctrine of Bhakti in all 
its implications. Immortality, bliss, 
and freedom as the end, and the grace 
of God and self -effort as the means, 
— ^these are the various ideas which 
Narada, by his explicit statement and 
by the indirect implications, wants us 
to have in mind when wc contemplate 
the intrinsic nature of Bhakti. In 
short Bhakti in its intrinsic nature is 
nothing less than Mukti (liberation) 
itself. 
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A True Highway towards Christian Rea- 
hiy : Bij T. Wiginy, M.A. (Ca?Uah). 

(iff)i'ij(' Alien Vnirin Ltd.. Museum Slrvct, 
lundan. Pnee fi.'ih. Od. net. 

'Hu' jiiithor has strivoii through this work 
ItJ innintairi liow all proplp, who ran believe 
in a Cod who reveals Himself to-day 
in any previous age. need not he dis- 
lurhod at all by the devastating attack 
‘•oKinatic theology ha<l to suffer consislout- 
y at the hands of scienee. The New Testa- 
data find the dicta of Church Falhen- 
“0 more occupy the old place. Analysing 
c nioiltTii mint!, Mr. Wighy points out 
Ino opening chapter how the life-giving 
^roperties have long departed from the 
sw cheap introductions to 

the*' ^^^'owledge through the press and 
radio have moulded the scientific out- 


look of the masses creating a sharp anta- 
gonism between the creeds and dogmas of 
the church on the one hand, and the assured 
results of modern thought on the other, so 
much so the great masses are contented to 
remain outside the churches. Therefore the 
need of expressing Christianity in terms 
acceptable to the modern generation 
“without ti-eachcry to their scientific con- 
science” is urgently felt. This can be 
fulfilled only if we discard the theological 
superstructure and come down to the 
ground of genuine religion. 

Discussing about our ideas regarding 
Nature he summarises the matter in these 
pithy words of Lord Balfour ; “We now know 
too much about matter to be materialists.” 
“ Viewing the world of Nature in all itfl 
degrees of reality and modes of expression 
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states the author after carefully sift- 
ing tlie up-to-date views in philosophy and 
science, “ wc discover that every element 
in it exists only for a conscious knowing 
mind. If. as we claim, the self with its 
experiences is implied in cveiy act of 
knowledge as the unifying principle of it 
all, and granted that our knowledge of 
ourselves is partial and incomplete, is it not 
possible to conceive of our.s(*lvcs as limited 
and interinittant manifestations of a Mind 
Universal which gives being and meaning 
to the whoh* universe ? ” Man is a per- 
.soiuility, a living, moving continuum of ex- 
perience, a unitary whole interpenetrated 
by feelings, thoughts and purposes. Thi.s 
fact alone could give us the clue to know- 
ledge and interpret the realm of ends or 
the realm of nature. The known lias no 
t^xistenne apart from the knower, and in so 
far as the personality eonstantly reaches 
out to the Universal, maintains our author, 
it i.s justifiable to assign a lower reality to 
the physical order of Nature than that to 
the spiritual. The Mind Universal alone 
gives meaning and value to particulars. 
The chapter on ‘Our Idea of Law’ is a .sug- 
gest ivo one. It is content ('d that the laws 


of Nature can never fully describe an event 
but only a selected aspect of it. Hence 
they cannot be h 3 rpostntiscd and regarded 
as things in themselves existing by their 
own right. The mode of behaviour and be- 
ing in Nature, which we describe in terms of 
law, cannot liave an absolute existence 
apart from the mind which feels, thinks 
and relates. The univt^rse is law-abiding 
because it is the expression of an immanent 
God who is its ever-pr(?sent Ground Tho 
universe is a process of timtiless determi- 
nation inseparable from a piTpetually active, 
incc.ssantly creative God revealing Himself 
right through. God is no more the clock- 
maker watching his wound-up Nature from 
a distance?. 

The fourth and the fifth chapters deal 
w'irii man and God respectively. 

The remaining chapft'rs deal with ‘Je.Mis’, 
‘Immanence and Incarnation,’ ‘Miracle 
and Miracles, ' ‘ Faith and Knowledge,’ 
‘Sin and Salvation,’ ‘Personal Survival’ 
and ‘The essence of Christianity.’ Thcsi* 
chapters, although written with much 
thought and im^ight, do not carry at placp.4 
the same general appeal to the .seeker of 
religious fundamentals as the previous ones. 
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A Letter from Parii 

We give below extracts from an interest- 
ing letter received from Swami Siddheswara- 
nanda. In our last issue, we had already 
announced tii(? Swaini’s departure to Paris to 
attend the Philosophical (.bngrc!?s and to 
stud.v the possibilities of .starting a Vedanta 
Centre there. The letter runs as follow’s: — 

1-8-117. Through the grace of Sri Tliakur 
and good wishes an«l ble.s*<ing.s from you all, 

1 had a very haiipy voyage and came here 
by train from Marstiillc:.s yesterday morn- 
ing. Rev. S. Maharaj who came the pre- 
vious day to Paris with Mona. J. H. had 
come to the station. 

The ship was berthed at the harbour by 

2 p.m., and getting our French vi.sas wc 
came to the customs. Those people did 
not give us any trouble. Wo sent wire to 
Paris and came to Cook’s and got my mo- 
ney changf'v f)no jiound is 131 Francs. Thus 
it is very favourable to us. Next we 
sought out a vegetarian hotel and had our 
meals. We got our usual boiled vegeta- 


bles and bread. Hut French preparations 
are entirely differiint. A.s Mr. B. was not 
with us for a few minutes, I had much 
difliculty to make the landlady imdpr.stand 
I wanted milk cofl'ee. Not understanding 
my language she brought a bottle of nim 
to mix with black coffee. Th(?n I used the 
kindergarten method, just, .showed the 
.shape of a cow and pointed out the way 
of milking. Then with a lou<l laughter 
of undenstanding, .she went to .search if 
there was milk and gave me the dis- 
appointing iiew\s of ‘no milk’. 

The train from Marsnilles was over- 
rrowdf?tl, and as C'ook’.s had arranged for 
our seats, we got the accommodation. 

Owing to the Internationa] Exhibition now 
going on, I get as a tourist 50 p.c. conces- 
sion for 3 months in all French railways 
and permission to sec the exhibition at 
half rates for ten visits. 

We had much desire to see round Mar- 
sailles— a very lovely town perched on 
hillocks, and the ocean on one side. R 
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has a population of 8 lakhs and is the 2nd 
city in Franco. Wo were much impressed 
by the hospitality of a policeman who 
came from the streets, stood in the middle 
of a heavily traiiicing road, and stopped 
the traffic and permitted us to cross. In 
Paris, there is not much difficulty in cross- 
ing. In definite places lines are put across 
the road and when the signal light glim- 
mers green, wc can cros.s, and then the 
pedestrian has priority over vehicular 
traffics and these signals are aiitomatically 
worked. Wc have to get accustomed to 
“keep to the right” habit. 

T am now temporarily lodged in a room 
belonging to the flat of Mine. G. sister- 
in-law of R.R. In this very room wliich 
I occupy Rev. S. Maharaj stayed a couple 
of years back, and some time before 
Midiatma Gandhi ji also stayed. The lady 
is now in England, but has written that I 
ran ever use a room in her flat whenever 
I am in Paris. 

2-8-37. This flat is a \ ('ry ohl fashioned 
onc’— may be a hundred years. Hut it is 
v(‘ry well .situated. The Paris Ob.«ervatory 
is only a few yards away and just behind 
there is a church gate with a garden. The 
•Sorbonne Univoivitj' i.s very elo.se too. We 
take our breakfa.sl, lunch and dinner in a 
vegetarian hotel near by. The French 
lodgings do not make provision for bath- 
rooms, and a bath in a public bath hotel 
rnejuis 8 annas. Hut yesterday I Iiad a 
very good one. They keep Ihest^ bath- 
rooms .so neat and clean, and we g(d plenty 
of hot and cold water. The weather i.s 
very much like Bangalore. But it will 
soon gfd cooler and Mons. J. H. is ordering 
more warm clothing. 

On the very day of my arrival was the 
opening of the Philoso])hical Congrr.ss. 
Herg.soii. being ill, sent a message. The 
University building.s are constructed with 
great artisstic taste. The auditorium, .so 
taHtefully decorated with paintings on the 
wall, has also many fine sculptured statues 
of master minds of French thought ami 
life. The President of the Rci)ublic, the 
Minister of Education and many promi- 
nent men of Paris werc pn'sent. It was a 
strange sipjht for me to note that the Pre- 
sident snt only with the common public. 

took a scat in the first row. On the 
platform only the delegates sat. It was 
pleasant to sec the democratic spirit — 


where the President of the Republic and 
the citizens of the Republic are all on the 
same footing. But the President was 
shown all honours. When he entered the 
hall, the French National Anthem “La 
Marsailles” was playing and all the audi- 
ence .stood. Mon.s. Paul Valery who Is con- 
sidered to be tlift Tagore of France made 
a long speech, followed by the res ding of 
Jiergson’s letter, and then Sir (now Lord) 
Herbert Samuel from England made a 
very impressive speech. Lord Samuel was 
continuou.sly cheered. The French arc 
very emotional and boi.sterously clap hands 
ns wo do. Lord Samuel made constant 
references to the advancement of the 
Philosophic thought of the world by 
French thinkers, and this Mons. J. H. said 
was the cause of .such loud acclamations. 

As all speeches were in French, we came 
out and had a long walk, .seeing the Pan- 
theon, Noire Dame, Nepolcan’.s bridge, the 
place whore he is entombed, the Louis 
Palace of the Bourbons (it i.s a mile in 
length or perhaps more), Les Tuillcries, 
etc. 

Yesterday we all dined along with Dr. 
E — s. Both are allopathic doclors. The 
wife i.s very devoted, and belongs to the 
clo.se circle of Sri Guru Mtiharajis devo- 
tees here. They have discovered another 
devotee' whom even Mons. J. H. did not 
know till yesterday poi-sonally. It is about 
this Mon.s. M. S. and his wife that Mons. 
J. 11. wrote to mo to Port Said telling 
that I would be very comfortably lodged. 
They liavo got very fresh cpuirters and they 
received us yesterday with great fecling.s 
of joy. Tliey have been anxiously expect- 
ing to be in company of some of us. They 
are now remotlelling n room and bath- 
room to suit my convenience, making 
special adjustment of electric lights. They 
have purchased a fresh bed for me. They 
s<*em to be very pious. The husband w 
very good, and the wife, still better. They 
are about 60 years old. They have got 
about 6 rooms. The lady docs not know 
one word of English. She told Mons. J. 
H. that she must herself do all the wash- 
ing of clothes for me, and would never per- 
mit it to be given to the laundry. As she 
Is halo and hearty she wants to do the ser- 
vice. In this house there is a bathroom, 
and it is in modern style. There is also 
extra electric heating arrangement. The 
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husband has good intellectual tastes, so 
also the lady perhaps. Mons. M. S. told me 
, khat : t^ French ate highly intellectual and 
logical,- and at the same time emotional, 
and tlmt they have not found a method 
of approa(‘h to integrate these two aspects 
of their character. Vedanta and the Life 
of Thakiir (Sri Ramakrishna) and Swamiji 
will be the best method to solve their 
problem. This gentleman has been attend- 
ing the Bhuddhist group meetings. But 
he .says all these groups dwindled away for 
want of a full time worker. Mons. M. S. 
told me so touchingly in broken English 
that if at any time I found Paris life dull, 
I can easily go to a fine country house 
they own fifty miles from Paris, near the 
mountains. He said that he has written to 
the keeper of the house to keep one room 
ever ready for me. Sri Guru Maharaj’s 
hand I feci evcry^vherc, and may He guide 
me and make me fit to accept all this 
hosi)itiility in Hi.s name. I was very much 
touched when Mods. M. S. told Mons. J. H. 
in French, to be communicated to me, 
**In the physical plane we will treat the 
Sw’ami as our son, and in the spiritual 
plane, as our teacher.” 

Yesterday morning we had an invita- 
tion fur tea from Mmc. M., who came 
to My.sore and Bangalore in 1934. I saw 
her at Bangalore twice. She is a very 
cultured lady, and lives in a decent flat. 
That place and the house I now live in arc 
the places for every Indian. No Indian 
will get stranded in Paris. Mme. M. 
puts on Indian dross at home. The note 
of confidence in her face is the challenge 
to the modern world. 

Just to move round the Exhibition 
grounds, and see from outside the build- 
ings put up by each nationality, it took us 
3 hours. 1 have got a free ticket to move 
round for 10 days more. It is very taxing 
to walk round and study, and I mean do- 
ing it hit by bit. It seems they had to 
spend 10 million pounds to put up the 
pavillions and arrange the exhibits. It 
has surpassed the Chicago Fair of 1036. 
Coloured fountains as in Kannambadi 
play in the middle, and on both sides there 
arc sky-Fcrapper pavillions, and at the head 
of the fountains there is a huge tower like 
the Octerlcny monument. That is the 
tower of Peace. That looks like a moc- 


kery when bombs are exploding in the 
neighbouring country. But to have con- 
ceived this idea of peace when Europe is 
being threatened with Ashanti, is a marvel 
of French imagination. 

The Exhibition is a tremendous affair. 
To take one round means more than four 
miles. Each country Ims a huge pavillion. 
Please look into .any of I ho Kuroprati 
magazines and you will have an ifleji 
through pi(!tur(\s. The (*xhibition centres 
round Effiol Tower. I only saw yesterday 
the building put up by Egypt. There 1 
saw many old curious relics of the past, 
as well as the modern developments tliat 
country is making in its quick march to- 
wards modernisation. But the most im- 
pressive building is put up by IJ.S.S.H. 
'riicro are two colossal slatuo.s on the lop 
of a sky-scrapper building, ii.’ presenting 
a peasant man and woman with hMinmcr 
and sickle in hand. 

By 3 we came (o Ihe ‘varsity’ hut foniul 
that Mr. V. S. will speak only at 5 p.m. 
So W'o moved round. Almost all the pro- 
ceedings are in French. I foun»l in one 
section a famous professor speaking liki! an 
onator with much effect on Biology, 
Causality and Detenninism. In each ser. 
tion there were 30 or 40 or 50 i)e()p]e atl('nd- 
iiig, he.sidr.s a floating population. 

Flood Relief in Orissi 

The Acting Secretary of the Hainaki'i.-.Iina 
Mis.<ion has i.s.sued the following apjieal : - 

In connection with the flood relief work 
in Orissa, we beg to announce that onr 
workers have opened two centres at Oclang 
and Pipli. In the first distribution from 
Delang, there were 791 r('eei})ients from 391 
families of 25 villages, and Ihe amount of 
rice distribution was 35 maunds, 33 seers. 
Hundreds of poor villagers having lost their 
huts, are passing flays on (’inb.'iuknH'iits in 
rains. Help towards hut-building will 1 h* 
necessary as soon as flood coinpIeU'Jy sub- 
sides. Failure of crop is also appn'hcnd- 
Ofl, and then tlif'n* will be severe scarcity of 
food. Wo therefore appeal lo the genei> 
OU.S public to contribute their mile and thus 
save iliousaiids from starvation ami death. 
Any contribution, however small, will be 
ceivrd and acknowledged by the Pn’sident, 
Ramakrishna Mission, P.O., Bclur Math., 
Dt. Howrah. 




Let me tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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Self-control is declared purifying and it enhances power. A man having 
it is devoid of sin and fear, and is on the way to the Highest. The terms 
that constitute the conception of Dama arc magnanimity, amiability, humility, 
contentment, peaceableness, unswerving faith, undeviating veracity and 
sparing talk. A self-controlled man has reverence for elders and gives no 
room for envy. He is benevolent to all creatures. He has left behind wicked- 
ness, and never repeats rumours and lying reports. Flattery and detraction 
arc far from him. lie would harbour only ennobling desires and at no time 
hangs on future promises. He is perfectly polite and breeds no hatred. 
Same in praise and blame, and steady in the observance of moral laws, his 
character is free from all blame. He is tranquil, self-possessed and pure. 
He is ever active for the good of others and never bears malice to any. Like 
a profound imperturbable lake, the self-contented wise man rests in calm. He 
w neither the source nor the victim of fear. He commands homage from all 
beings, and is never puffed up by prosperity or pulled down by an.xiety. Vast 
*n his intelligence, the man who is his own master is known as a regenerate 
one. 
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Mahabharata, Santi, Ch. 225, verses 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 


CAN THERE BE A UNIVERSAL RELIGION ? 

[In the following paragraphs wo have discussed in brief the forces that work on the 
one band towards differences and on the other towards uniformity, in religious symbology.] 


I 

^ N the last number we pointed out 
^ that religious univcrsalism can 
never be based upon a mathematical 
conception of religious truth. A 
religious doctrine is said to convey 
truth not in the sense that a mathema- 
tical proposition, scientific law, or a 
historical fact is said to do the same, 
but in the sense that in a person who 
is suflScicntly receptive to it, it can 
produce an experience of a universal 
type, having a fundamental bearing 
on the totality of existence. In otiier 
words, the truth embodied in religions 
is symbolic, by which we mean that 
its validity depends not so much in the 
statement of it in itself as in an in- 
expressible something which it pur- 
ports to suggest through the devices 
of language, ritual and philosophical 
concepts it employs. Definiteness, or 
the capacity to be defined exactly by 
words or measured by the pointer- 
reading instruments of the scientist, 
is the characteristic of material 
things, I.C., of things possessing 
boundaries. A subject of our study 
may be said to be spiritual in propor- 
tion to its tendency to defy the limi- 
tations of definitions and of all de- 
vices for measurement. 

Even leaving aside religion for the 
time being, the truth of this is borne 
out b;^ entities like matter, life and 
mind, and the respective sciences 
dealing with their study. The study of 
living cells is much more elusive than 
that of matter, and that of mind still 
more so. Thence physics and chemis- 
try are the most definite of sciences, 
while biology is so only to a much 


less extent, and psychology is often 
refused even the name of science be- 
cause of the indcfinitcncss of its con- 
ceptions. When we come to the level 
of morality and aesthetics, we pass 
still more from the field of measure- 
ments and definitions, and feel the 
necessity of suggestive symbolism 
for conveying ideas. And since sym- 
bols are largely subjective and de- 
pend for their meaning on the inter- 
pretative activity of the mind, 
unanimity is as a rule impossible of 
attainment in these subjects. 

In the case of religion this feature 
becomes still more prominent. For 
religion deals with the deepest 
reality in man, namely, the spirit, 
which, being the antipode of matter, 
is least susceptible to definition and 
measurement. But the concepts we 
employ in all branches of our thought 
have their genesis in our experience 
of things material, and we are under 
the limitation of using these very 
concepts for conveying our ideas re- 
garding the spirit too. Thus when 
we speak of the spirit as infinite, we 
think of the vastnoss of the sky or 
the ocean ; wlien wc speak of it as 
subtle and permeating everything, we 
think of atmosphere, or ether, or any 
other fine entity that is everywhere ; 
when wc speak of God as all-power- 
ful, the image of a despotic king 
whose will is law rises before us ; and 
when wc speak of Him as all-love, 
we think in terms of our own father, 
mother or some other beloved person 
without any of his or her human 
weakness. In the same way we think 
of the soul as a spark broken off froJ® 
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the great fire of spirit, of creation as 
a projection of His being or as a clay 
modelling by His deft fingers, of in- 
carnation as the Son of God, and so 
we go on employing the language of 
our physical life in all our concep- 
tions of the spirit. 

It is this tendency to think of spiri- 
tual entities in terms of human life 
that goes by the name of anthropo- 
morphism. Such habits of thought are 
not in themselves wrong, nay, they are 
necessary even, as they form the only 
way for us to progress towards higher 
experiences of the spirit. But the trou- 
ble arises when man forgets what it 
actually is — forgets that the language 
employed hero is only symbolic, and 
that its real value lies in its sugges- 
tiveness, and not in its form. For 
wlien we take all the dogmas of reli- 
gion at their face value, like scientific 
propositions and historical facts, then, 
in place of a religion which forms 
the science of the spirit, wc get a 
hocus-pocus of dead concepts which 
become an encumbrance on the 
human mind in place of being a help 
to the realisation of our higher self. In 
place of breadth of outlook, religion, 
under these circumstances, begets 
fanaticism in the human mind ; in 
place of love for all, it fosters party 
spirit of the worst kind; in place of 
the spirit of renunciation, it creates 
a sense of vested interest in thought; 
and in place of the God of truth, the 
Father and Mother of all that exists, 
it offers the god of a tribe, communi- 
ty, nation or race for the adoration 
of the pious. Thus when man forgets 
the symbolic nature of religious doc- 
trines, these doctrines cease to be the 
Vehicles of a dynamic gospel, always 
J^eminding him of their self-transcend- 
once, and revealing to him newer and 
newer shades of meaning of which the 


words and forms in which they are 
couched form only the occasion. 

To one who fails to understand this 
symbolic nature of all religious doc- 
trines, the only form of religious uni- 
versalism conceivable is the triumph 
of one form of theology over all 
others ; for to him all other forms of 
theology differing from his own ap- 
pear as a contradiction of truth, and 
therefore deserving to be subverted by 
his own. But if the symbolic charac- 
ter of religious dogmas is understood, 
our angle of vision changes complete- 
ly. We begin to perceive that spiri- 
tual truth has many facets, that it 
cannot be brought within definitions 
or formulas, and that theologies and 
rituals are not to be valued so much 
for what they arc in themselves as 
for the e.xpcricncc they arc capable of 
imparting through their suggcstivc- 
noss. There is then no question of 
contradiction between religions — of 
one religion alone being true and all 
others being false. For inspite of their 
differences in form, their meaning in 
terms of religious experience is the 
same, just as different systems of 
music are the same from the point of 
view of the aesthetic experience they 
give in spite of their wide differences 
in form. Religious universalism then 
becomes the. acceptance of all religi- 
ons as true. 

II 

In this connection there arises the 
question of the place of missionary 
effort in the light of this conception 
of religious univcrsalisms. The moral 
impulse behind the missionary enter- 
prise of the Semitic religions, namely, 
Islam and Christianity, has mainly 
come from a notion of the utter fal- 
sity of all other religions, and of a 
keen sense of the tragedy of souls 
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wallowing in their untruth without 
any chance of being saved. Now if 
religions come to accept the symbolic 
nature of their doctrines, and the con- 
sequent capacity of each to bring its 
followers to their highest spiritual 
destiny, then the missionary motive 
of the kind described above can no 
longer sway tlie mind of man. It 
has therefore been pertinently asked 
how a religion like Hinduism, which 
accepts this symbolic nature of reli- 
gious truth, can undertake any mis- 
sionary activity in consistency with 
its teaching that all religions are true. 
If all religions are true, why take the 
trouble of preaching your religion to 
others ? If other religions arc as much 
capable of conferring salvation on 
their followers as your own, what rea- 
son can you have for conveying the 
message of your religion to others ? 

No doubt the old type of motive 
for missionary enterprise can no 
longer exist in a mind convinced of 
the truth of all religions. Nor can it 
adopt the usual missionary method 
of making conversion into a kind of 
business, and estimating the success 
of one’s preaching by counting the 
number of converts. In tlie light 
of the conception we have been try- 
ing to elaborate, the aim of the 
preacher is not to fight other religions 
or prove their falsity. His aims and 
methods arc completely different. lie 
cannot make a distinction between 
the missionary and the saint, between 
the preacher and the man of God. 
He needs combine in himself the quali- 
ties of both, for his function is not to 
disturb the faith of others by his 
logic and eloquence, but to enrich 
their spiritual life by the positive 
quality of his own life and personal- 
ity. 


In the first place this truly spiritual 
and catholic conception of religion 
has to be placed before a world that 
has been educated into limited and 
materialistic notions of it by a nar- 
row priesthood. It is only when peo- 
ple understand the true nature of 
religion, that they will grasp the 
full significance of their particular 
religions. Thus a missionary of the 
right type wdll not attempt to con- 
vert a person from one religion to 
another, but will help him to become 
a better follower of his own religion. 
He will, in other words, make a Hindu 
a better Hindu, a Christian a better 
Christian, a Muslim a better Muslim 
and a Buddhist a better Buddhist. 

In the next place he can be of ser- 
vice to many people who have for 
some reason or other lost all faith in 
the religions they arc born in, and 
arc therefore in search of some pre- 
sentation of the higher truths in a 
way more appealing to them. If the 
function of religious doctrines is to 
serve as symbols for imparting a cer- 
tain pattern of experience, then they 
become useless fur a man when they 
cease to convey any meaning to him 
for some reason or other. For exam- 
ple, when a man grows intellectually 
and ethically, the symbols that used 
to appeal to him once, cease to do so 
any more. Either his intellect revolts 
against them, or his ethical sense 
finds itself irreconcilable to it. AVhen 
a man loses rcsi)cct for a symbol 
either because he misunderstands it 
or because he has become too refined 
for it, he can no longer feel any vene- 
ration for it, and draw from it the 
sustenance needed for the growth of 
his spiritual life. Under such circum- 
stances there arc only two alterna- 
tives left. We may make a clean 
sweep of all the old traditions, and 
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sent a system of ideas and symbols 
entirely new to the culture of the man 
concerned. But the better method 
will be to infuse higher meanings into 
tlicsc old symbols by clever devices of 
interpretation, and thus level iii) the 
old to the intellectual and moral emi- 
nence of their followers in later times. 
Religious symbols arc very often an 
accoramodfition of the old to the new, 
especially seeing that before anything 
becomes sacred it must have tlie 
sanction of ages. The nc(H.l of this 
kind of adjustment will therefore be 
always felt in the field of religion. 
Thus, oven in the interests of their 
followers, every religion requires new 
intor])rotation, and this can be facili- 
tated by the stimulating influence of 
other systems of thought. A mission- 
ary who lu’eaches his religion in a 
foreign country or culture out of a 
pure s])irit of service and the liberal 
motive we have <lescribed before, can 
be of immense help in this religious 
adjustment. He can present before 
men of alien culture the inspiring per- 
sonalities of liis own religious tradi- 
tion, some of his rituals that are of 
universal appeal, and above all, his 
philosophy of life which may light up 
for them many a crooked path in the 
realm of thought, and show solutions 
for those veiy problems, the lack of 
which might till then have been the 
chief reason for Iheir not showing any 
intelligent interest in religion. Thus 
in addition to hel|)ing them in a re- 
interpretation of their faith, he may 
also enrich their religion with some 
elements that are the characteristic 
features of the religious experience of 
his own race. 

Ill 

In an age like the present when a 
cosmopolitan culture seems to be 
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developing such friendly and mutu- 
ally appreciative form of missionary 
contact between religions is especially 
a great desideratum. In spite of all 
the great dilTercnccs and antipathies 
between the different cultures and 
races of the world, it cannot be denied 
that they arc at present being more 
and more, brought into contact with 
one another. The very conflicts and 
antagonisms between cultures and 
races at the pre.sent time is only a 
conservative reaction of men to the 
new world tendencies to which they 
are b(‘coming suddenly awakened. In 
the past, cultures could remain aloof 
and dcvcloi) their distinctiveness 
because difficulties of communication 
segregated people inhabiting areas 
marked by distinct natural barriers. 
But the modern methods of commiini- 
eation have made this world very 
small indeed, and inspite of man^s 
desire to remain in his own little 
shell, he is by force, as it were, sub- 
jected to the cultural influences ra- 
diating from all parts of the world. 
As a result, (he destinies of the differ- 
ent countries are inier-linked to-day 
mor(‘ than at any other time in the 
history of our planet, and inspite of all 
the resistances we notice on the part 
of people, we sec to-day at work a 
tendency to bring about uniformity 
between diiTerent parts of the world 
in the matter of government, business 
methods, military organisation, lan- 
guage, dress, food and all other 
matters relating to collective and in- 
dividual life. 

Can religion alone resist this 
tendency and survive in isolation, 
apart from the cosmopolitan in- 
fluences of the times ? Tlie obvious 
answer is ‘ no \ In the past the 
appeal of particular religious symbols 
could be localised, because, as in all 
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other branches of culture, religions 
too developed in isolation from one 
another. But when, through literature 
and through close personal contacts, 
people come to have a knowledge and 
appreciation of one another’s religious 
symbols, the way will be open for 
greater cosmopolitanism in religion — 
for the growth of a religious symbo- 
logy, intellectual and ritualistic, 
which, while having its roots in the 
religious traditions of the past, will 
rise above tliclr particularity born of 
their growth in cultural isolation, and 
will have a universal appeal to the 
human heart. This of course is not 
what is usually known as eclecticism. 
For eclecticism is an artificial piec- 
ing up of doctrines arbitrarily broken 
off from their cultural context, and 
consequently it lacks woefully in 
spiritual vitality, inspite of all the 
intellectual appeal it may have to 
some minds. Ikit the sort of universal 
religious symbolisms that are likely 


to grow as a result of the cosmopolitan 
influences of modern times would be a 
natural growth from within, even like 
the particular religious symbols of the 
present-day world religions ; but 
their only difference would be that 
their appeal would have much wider 
range, as they would themselves bo 
the product of tlie clash and inter- 
action of the cultures of a wider 
humanity. In the growth of these 
religious symbols the spiritual heri- 
tage of various races and people w^ould 
play their due part, according to their 
capacity to appeal to the heart and 
head of a humanity that is becoming 
accustomed to measure the religious 
concepts and symbols placed before 
it with a standard more exacting than 
in the past. What the possible con- 
tribution of Hindu religious traditions 
to the universal religious symbolisms 
of the future*, \\c shall consider in the 
next issue. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Diacipk' 


fSri Sfiraclamani Drvi, known as (ho Holy Mothor, was llio consorl of Sri Rama- 
krishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though ])ossrssed of proat spirilual 
attainments and respected and worshippofl as a divine personage by (ho tievoloos of the 
Master, she was always simple aii<l unsophis(icato<l in her life and ways of (hoiight. In 
these reminiscences of a great woman of modern Imlia. the reader will got intimafe 
glimpses of a glorious type of wonuiiiliood througii th(‘ little acts and simple ialkti of 
everyday life. W(' are indebted to Swunii Nikhihiiianda, the Head of the Uamakrishiui- 
Vivekananda Centre of X(w York, for thf^ lOnglish translation of the Rengali original.! 


® NE day the Mother lay on her 
bed while Kamini, the maid, 
rubbed her knee wdth a medicinal oil 
for rheumatism. The Mother said 
to me, “ The body is one tiling and 
the soul another. The soul pervades 
the W’hole body ; therefore I have 
been feeling the pain in my leg. If 
I should withdraw my mind from the 


knee, then I wanild not feel any pain 
there. ” 

Referring to initiation by Manlratn. 
I said to her, “ Mother, what’s the 
need of taking the Mantram from a 
teacher ? Supiiosc a man docs not 
repeat liis Mantram; wdll it not do 
for him if he simply repeats, ‘ Mother 
Kali, Mother Kali '? ” 
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Mother : The Mantram purifies 
tlic body. Man becomes pure by re- 
peating the Mantram of God. Listen 
to a story. One day Narada went 
to Vaikuniha} to see the Lord and 
had a long conversation with Him. 
Narada had not, at that time, been 
initiated. After Narada left the place 
the Lord said to Lakshtni,^ * Purify 
tlic place with cow-dung. ’ ‘ Why, 

Lord T asked Lakshmi, * Narada is 
your great devotee. Why, then, do you 
say this ? * The Lord said, ‘ Narada 
has not, as yet, received his initiation. 
Tlic body cannot be pure without 
initiation. * 

“ One should acceiit tlic Mantram 
from a (hint at least for the purifi- 
cation of tlic body. The Vaishnava, 
after initiating the disciple, says to 
him, ‘ Now all flepeiids upon your 
mind \ It is said, ‘ The human teach- 
er utters the Mantram into the ear ; 
but God breathes the spirit into the 
soul.’ Everything (l(*pen(ls upon one’s 
mind. Nothing can be achieved with- 
out iiurity of mind. It is said, ‘ The 
aspirant has received the grace of the 
Guruj Krishna, and the Vai'<hnava ; 
but he comes to grief without the 
grace of One.’ That one is the mind. 
The mind of the aspirant should be 
gracious to him.” 

Disciple : Jiut, Mother, I have no 
inclination for Japani, austerities and 
the like. 

Mother : Perhaps you have gone 
through these in your previous birth. 

It was a time of intense nationalis- 
tic activity in Bengal. I asked the 
Mother, “ Mother ! Will not our 
country ever be free from suffering 
•and affliction ? ”’ “ Our Master,” said 


‘ Vaikuntha — Paradise. 

Lakshmi — ^Thc Divine Consort of the 
Lord. 


the Mother, “ was born, no doubt, for 
that.” 

Referring to her own mother, the 
Holy Mother said, ” My mother 
used to be beside herself with joy when 
one of my devotees came to our place. 
She wouhl exclaim, ‘ Ah ! My grand- 
child has come !’ She would look 
after him with great tenderness. She 
looked upon this family as her own 
blood, as it were. She took great 
pains to keep everything in proper 
order. Her name was Shyama-^ ” 
(>untinuing the Holy Mother said, 
“ When the Master iiassed away, I 
also wanted to go. He appeared 
before me and said, ^ No, you must 
remain here. There are many things 
to be done.* I myself realised later 
on that this wa^s true ; I had so many 
things to do. The ^Master used to 
say, ‘ The people of Calcutta live like 
worms swarming in darkness. You 
will look after them.’ He said that 
he wouhl live for three hundred years, 
in a subtle body, in the hearts of the 
devotees. He further saiil that he 
would have many devotees among 
white peoi)lc. 

“ After the passing away of the 
Master, I was at first greatly 
frighirned, for I used to jmt on^ a 
Snree with thin red borders and wear 
gold bangles on my wrist, which 
nuule me afraid of peoples’ criticism. 
Gradually I got rid of that fear. One 
day the Master appeared before me 
and asked me to feed him with 
Klchuri,^ I cooked tlie dish and 

“Shviiina — She passed away in Febru- 
*ary, 1906. 

*Piit. on. etc. — Hindu widows, according 
to the injunction of religion, are re- 
quired to put on a white Sarcc 
without any border and to give up 
all orniimcnt.s. 

^Kichuri — An Indian dish made of 
rice, split pulse and butter, 
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offered it before Raghuvir® in the 
Temple. Then I mentally fed the 
Alastcr with it. 

* • # 

Referring to Jogin Maharai,*^ the 
Mother said, “ Nobody loved me like 
Jogin. If anyone gave him eight 
annas, he would put it aside, saying, 
^ My Mother will want to make a 
pilgrimage. She will need it then for 
her expenses.* He attended on me 
constantly.’* 

* * * 

About herself she said, “ Balaram 
Babu used to refer to me as the 
‘ great ascetic, the embodiment of 
forbearance \ (^an you call him a 
man who is devoid of compassion ? 
He is a veritable beast. Sometimes 
I forget myself in compassion. Then 
I do not remember who I am.” 

Finally the Holy Mother said to 
me, “ I have never before spoken to 
anyone as freely as I have to you. 
Sec me in Calcutta and live with me.” 

At that time I lived in the world 
with my people though I had been 
cherishing an intense desire to em- 
brace the monastic life. 1 said to 
myself, ‘ Perhaps in the future it will 
be possible for me, through her grace, 
to be a monk and live near her.* 

When I was in Jayarambati, 
Radhu’s mother** was mentally de- 
ranged. She had taken Radhu’s 
jewelleries to her father’s house and 
the father had snatched them away 
from her. That made her even jnore 
distracted. On her return to Jaya- 
rambati, Radhu’s mother wept in the 

“Raghuvir — An epithnt, for Rnnm, the 
family Doity of Sri Ramakrisslina. 

’Jogin— A disciple of tlie Master, known 
latr on as Swami Yogananda. 

* Radhu o mother— Radhu was the niece 
(brother’s daughter) of the Holy 
Mother. 


temple of Shimhavahini ® for the 
jewelleries. It was dusk. I was talk- 
ing to the Holy Mother in her room 
when suddenly she said to me, “ My 
child ! I must go now. That crazy 
sister-in-law of mine has none else to 
call her own but myself. She is wceji- 
ing before the Deity for the jewel- 
leries.** AVith these words, the Mother 
left the room. But I could not hear 
any sound of weeping, nor was it 
])ossible to do so at such a distance; 
yet she had heard the voice. She re- 
turned with Radhu’s mother. The 
latter said to her, “ Oh, sister-in-law! 
You have put away my jewelleries. 
You have deprived mo of them.” The 
Mollier said, “Had these ornaments 
belonged to me then I wouhl have 
thrown them away, at once, like tlic 
tilth of a crow.” Referring to Rtiflliu’s 
mother, slic said to me (jirish used 
to 4say tliat she was my mad compa- 
nion.” 

At first I used to hesitate to ad- 
dress the Holy Mother as ‘ Mother.’ 
My own mother had died during my 
childhood. One morning the Holy 
Mother sent me to a certain person oii 
an errand. As 1 was about to leave, 
slie asked me, “ AVhat will you say to 
him ? ” I said, ‘ Why ? 1 shall say 
to him, * Slie asked me to tell you. ” 
“ No, my child,” said the Holy 
Mother, tell him, ^ Tlic Mother ask- 
ed me to tell you.’ ” She emphasized 
the word 'MdUirr. 

One morning T was reading aloud 
to the ^lother and several devotees on 
the porch of tlic Holy Mother’s room. 
I was reading a life of Sri Rama- 
krishna written in verse. In the chap- 
ter on her marriage with Sri Rama- 
krishna, the author eulogised her 

•Simhavahini — ^An aspect of the Divine 
Mother of the universe. 
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greatly and referred to her as ‘ The 
Mother of the Universe.* As I read 
that passage, the Mother left the 
porch. A few minutes earlier I had read 
to her from Udbodhana in which 
was published a portion of the Gospel 
of the Master by M. No one else 
was present then. I had been reading 
the following passage : 

Girish : I have a desire. 

Master : Wliat is it ? 

Girish : I want love of God for 
the sake of love. 

Master : That kind of love is pos- 
sible only for the Iswarakotis 
Ordinary men cannot achieve it. 

I asked the Holy Mother, “ What 
does the Master mean by that ? ** 

Mother : The Lvrarakotis have 
all their desires fulfilled in God 
{Piirm-Kama) . Therefore they have 
no worldly desires. Love for the sake 


of Divine Love is not possible as long 
as a man has any desire. 

Disciple : Mother, do your own 
brothers belong to the same level as 
these Iswarakotui ? 

I thought that as they were born as 
her own brothers they must have the 
same spiritual unfoldmcnt as the 
monastic disciples of Bri Ramakrishna. 
At this the ^Mother simply looked 
scornful, as if to say, ‘What a com- 
parison ! AVhat can one achieve by 
simply being my brother ? To be 
the intimate disciple of the Master is 
quite a different thing 1* 

One morning, the Holy Mother was 
assisting in husking paddy. It was, 
practically, her daily job. I asked 
her, “ Mother ! Why should you work 
so liard ? ’* “ My child,’* said she in 
reply, ^T have done much more than 
is necessary to make my life a 
model.** 
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REASON AND RELIGION 

By Prof, Rasvihari Das, MA., Ph.D, 

[Dr. Dfts if? the Profos.^^or of Mclaphysics and Indian Philosophy in the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, AmaliUT. In the following review of Prof, Maomiirray’.s concep- 
tion of religion, he discusses some important problems connected with the relation of 


religion to reason nnd to social acliA'itics.] 

S ROFESSOR John Maemurray of 
the University of London is 
regarded by some, so I am told, as 
the hope of idealism in England. 
Whether idealism as a pliilosoidiic 
theory is going to have a renewed life 
in that country, and that through the 
efforts of Professor Maemurray, I 
cannot really say. But I can certain- 
ly say without hesitation tliat among 

^^Vdbodkano — A monthly magazine of 
the Ramakrishna Mission in the 
Bengali language. 
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the writers on pliilosopliy now living 
in England Professor Maemurray is 
one of the most remarkable and origi- 
nal. He does not concern himself so 
much witli problems that seem to oc- 
cupy the attention of most other 
academic philosophers of England of 
to-day. He is not over-anxious to 
determine correctly whether what we 
actually sec of a idiysical object is 

Iswarakotis—Thc perfected souls 
who arc born with an Incarnation 
of God as helpers in His mission. 
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really identical with or only similar to 
the physical object itself ; whether, 
for example, the familiar table which 
we seem to sec directly is the tabic 
itself or something else which is partly 
or wholly different from it. 

Evidently he docs not regard the 
problems of perception to be the most 
important problems of philosophy. 
The real problems of philosophy arc 
certainly far more serious than the 
question whether what wc take to be 
round is really round or somewhat 
elliptical, and it is questions like this 
with which contemporary British 
philosophy is mostly concerned. It 
does not appear to be generally realis- 
ed that the reality which impresses 
us through our sense-perception, al- 
though imdeccivablc, is literally 
superficial, and the problems about 
it, though deserving of philosophic 
consideration, arc not among the most 
vital problems of our life which philo- 
sophers have to solve. AVc arc far 
more vitally concerned to know the 
nature of our own being and its place 
and function in the universe than the 
nature of the physical object. Pro- 
fessor Maemurray^s philosojihic en- 
deavours seem to be guided by a pro- 
per realisation of this fact. 

While much of contemporary philo- 
sophy in England hovers about the 
outskirts of science, Professor Mac- 
murray has the distinction to raise it 
up to the higher altitudes of art and 
religion. Many people would think 
that science is the knowledge of 
reality par excellence ; but in 
Professor Maemurray’s estimation, 
science occupies a low place in the 
scale of our knowledge of reality. At 
least this is what he has tried to make 
out in his ork Reason and Emotion, 
In his opinion we get better know- 
ledge of reality in art and religion 


than in science. He may or may 
not be right in all his contentions, but 
we cannot deny that * unlike many 
philosophers, he is moving,' as he 
says of Whitehead, ' in the right uni- 
verse of discourse '. It will be inte- 
resting to know what this thinker has 
to say about religion. 

It is customary to suppose that rea- 
son has no scope in religion which is 
])cculiarly bound up with the emo- 
tional side of our life. This position 
rests on a view of reason which makes 
it opposed to emotion. Professor Mac- 
murray flatly denies any such oppo- 
sition between reason and emotion. 
Jtcason would bo opimscd to emotion 
if reason were identified with intel- 
lect. But there is no ground for sup- 
porting that reason is merely intel- 
lectual. Bationality is tlic differentia 
of humanity and wliatcver is ^ distinc- 
tive of human nature and belongs to 
human nature alone ' should be consi- 
dered as rational. Art and religion 
arc as distinctive of the nature of 
man as science and philosophy, and 
they should be therefore regarded as 
quite as good expressions of ratioiial- 
ily as anything cl.se. 

Our rationality finds different ex- 
pressions as it relates itself to the 
different fields in the objective world. 
There are three general fields in the 
world to which wc stand in conscious 
objective relation, the fields of matter, 
life and personality. “It is this three- 
fold character of the objective world 
which determines the three-fold cx- 
pre.ssions of rationality. Science 
grows out of our rationality in rela- 
tion to material things. Art grows 
out of our relation to living beings. 
Religion grows out of our relation to 
persons 


*' Reason and Emotion/ p. IW, 
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When we arc in the material field 
our rationality finds expression in our 
capacity to make and use tools. The 
only rational use wc can make of 
matter is to make it an instrument to 
serve our purposes. And in order to 
use matter successfully for our own 
jmrposcs wc have to acquaint oursel- 
ves with the laws of its behaviour. 
This leads to the creation of science. 
This is how science is an expression 
of our rational nature in relation to 
matter. 

When however wc have to relate 
ourselves to another person, a being 
like ourselves, wc arc in a new field al- 
together, tlic field of personality, which 
is entirely difTerent from the field 
of matter. Every])()dy knows that to 
deal with a person is not the same 
thing' as to deal with matter. The 
expression of our rationality in the 
])ersonal field will therefore be cha- 
racteristically different from the ex- 
pression of rationality in the material 
field. If science is the expression of 
rationality in the material field, reli- 
gion is the expression of rationality 
in the personal field. Professor Mac- 
imirray is able to make two imi)ortant 
points in this connection. The one 
is that religion is a fuller expression 
of rationality than science, and the 
other is that religion is inherent in 
human nature. 

Religion is a fuller expression of 
rationality than science, because 
science expresses our rationality in 
relation to material bodies which arc 
not persons, whereas religion express- 
es our rationality in relation to per- 
sons who are aUo material bodies. 
This argument does not appear to 
nie to be very sound, first, because 
our personal relationships are not 
simply more than, but radically dif- 


ferent from, the relations of material 
things which are studied by science, 
and, secondly, because in our personal 
relations we arc scarcely conscious of 
bodily r(?lations. The real ground for 
supposing religion to be a better ex- 
pression of rationality, as Professor 
Maemurray himself has pointed out, 
lies in the fact that rationality, being 
a defining characteristic of persons, 
can express its nature fully only in 
^ the full relation of one rational 
being to another.* 

Religion being only an expression 
of our rationality in relation to per- 
sons, it is impossible to deny religion 
without denying our rationality. AVc 
have to be in relation with other per- 
sons in order to realise our own per- 
sonality, and wc shall cease to be 
men in the proi)cr sense of the term, 
if we sacrifice our rationality in 
relation to other men. Wc may reject 
this or that form of religion as in- 
adequate, but wc cannot reject reli- 
gion as such. 

Let us now see wherein lies the 
peculiar rationality of our personal 
relationship. What distinguishes the 
relation of one person to another from 
other relations is its mutualfty. I 
am in a personal relationship with 
another only when the other is my 
equal. The drive to rationality, 
therefore, in the personal field ex- 
presses itself in our impulse to 
achieve etiuality and fellowship. 
" The primary religious assertion is 
tliat all men arc equal and that 
fellowshii) is the only relation between 
persons which is fully rational or 
fully appropriate to their nature as 
persons. ” * 

Wc must be grateful to Professor 
]\Iacmurray for his splendid effort to 

•Reason and Emotion,* p. 230. 
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demonstrate the rational character of 
our religious experience ; and his 
endeavour to show that religion is 
not a matter of occasional observance, 
but a fundamental activity of human 
life, which does not involve a turning 
away from this world to another, de- 
serves all praise. But still we do not 
feel convinced that he has succeeded 
in bringing out the essential character 
of religious experience. 

A religious man, a saint, for in- 
stance, may make no distinction be- 
tween man and man. But when we 
merely know that all men are equal, 
does it amount to any religious ex- 
perience or knowledge for us ? A man 
of religion no doubt is friendly 
towards all men, but when we arc 
merely in the best of personal rela- 
tionship with all men with whom we 
come into contact, do we thereby 
achieve any religion at all ? There 
seems to be some truth in the familiar 
view that religion involves a turning 
away from this world. The relation- 
ship of love and friendship with all 
men may follow as a consequence 
from a right relationship with God, 


in which religion consists, and cannot 
be simply equated with it. It is only 
when all earthly loves fail that wc 
turn to God. So long as wc arc seek- 
ing only earthly means to satisfy our 
earthly or bodily needs, it is idle to 
pretend that wc are practising any 
religion. Religion, as wc understand 
it, is a spiritual endeavour to satisfy 
spiritual needs by some spiritual 
means. Those needs and their satis- 
faction seem to have no necessary 
reference to the conditions of mate- 
rial exisi(‘nco. Our social activities 
may form i)art of our religion when 
they arc pursued in that spirit", but 
social activities merely as such can 
scarcely claim the name of religion 
in any distinctive sense of the term. 
No experience however exalted can 
be accounted religious unless it is ac- 
companied by a consciousness of God, 
2.C., of some spiritual being higher 
than we, and our relation to it. I do 
not see that such consciousness is 
necessarily jn'esent when wc arc in 
communion and fellowship with other 
finite beings who arc only our equals. 


YOGA IN THE WEST 

By F. B. Marsom 

IMr. F. B. Marsom is llio President of u Yoga Soci^fy in England. In tin’s slioit. 
article he shows what iispccts of India’s .^jnritual I radii ions arc? likc’ly to bo ser- 
viceable in the religious life of Groat Britain to-day. It is also noteworthy that his 
article reveals how the West recognises in Ramakrishiia-Vivekaiiuiida, tlic link between 
it and Indian spiritual ideals.] 


S Chairman of a small Society 
of Yoga in England, I am 
naturally keenly interested in the 
introduction of the i)rinciples of Yoga 
into this untry, but I do not think 
that the fundamental attitude of the 
average Englishman in England is 


fully realised in llic p]ast. Many 
Europeans have studied Eastern 
philosojdiics and religions, and have 
made contacts in the East ; but such 
students have been savants and philo- 
sophers, whose studies have inevita- 
bly broadened their minds and widen- 
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ed their understanding of peoples of 
different races and religions. Their 
attitude must not be regarded as typi- 
(uil of the avcniije English attitude. 

The average Englishman has in- 
herited three main tendencies : (1) A 
Puritan strain dating from the six- 
tcentii and seventecntli centuries ; 
(2) A materialistic strain dating from 
the Victorian epoch ; and (3) a con- 
servative strain due largely to the 
insularity of his country. 

Tlie Puritan tendency has taken 
all the joy out of religion, and has 
marked it down as a matter remote 
from everyday life, and only to be 
brought out on the special day ap- 
pointed for its consideration. 

The materialistic strain has taken 
much of the spirituality out of reli- 
gion, and has replaced it by a broad 
Humanism which teaches that duty 
In one’s neighbour is the higho>t ideal: 
such an ideal appears easy to grasp, 
and calls for no consideration of any 
hasie principles or abstract truths. 

The eon.^ervative element has 
slrengtheiiod this disinclination to 
probe into the tlieorics and principles 
of religious belief. Unorthodox opi- 
nions — except on purely atheistic bio- 
logical grounds — are rogarrlod as 
‘bad form,’ to say the least. The 
man who feels the call of religion must 
take it ns he finds it. Any original 
thought on the subject is doprocate<I. 

Organised religion adopts the same 
attitude ; it bases itself on dogma, 
and lays more stress on the ethical 
and political side of life than on the 
purely spiritual. It welcomes the 
faithful, but has no thought of assist- 
ing doubters and enquirers to acquire 
faith. The encouraging fact is that, 
fl^^spite this general attitude, the avc- 
i^age man is at heart deeply religious. 
29 


He feels that without true religion he 
is missing the best part of life. In 
dcftjK‘j'ation he often turns to Chris- 
tian Scicnc(‘ or Spiritualism and 
possibly finds some solace ; but a 
large number try in vain, and finally 
lose heart and give up the search, or 
else merely continue to pay lip-ser- 
vice to a religion which they are not 
allowed or encouraged to understand, 
and wliich conscciucntly does not ful- 
fil their deeijcst needs. 

Thus there are millions in this coun- 
try whose religious sense is atrophied: 
they have no definltclij forr/iulated 
ideas on religion nor do they even 
realise that it calls for study and con- 
cent rat ion to a much greater extent 
than do purely secular subjects. They 
are not antagonistic, but willing and 
anxious to letirii if the subject is pre- 
sented to tliom with a full apprecia- 
tion of their temlenrics and heredi- 
tary background. 

To such as these Yoga would he the 
key to a new understanding and ap- 
preciation of Life, but it must be 
given to them as an extension of the 
orthodox belief into which they arc 
born, rather than as an entirely new 
religion. Anything ‘ new ’ always has 
an ephemeral success amongst the 
small class who always hanker after 
novelty, but it does not attract the 
majority. I am using the word 
‘ Yoga ’ as a generic title for the main 
teachings of Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda as I have understood them ; 
and the following are, 1 think, the 
main points to he stressed : 

1. The principle of intellectual as- 

sent as a preliminary to true 
uudorstauding. 

2. The pre-(*minenee of spirituality. 

3. The coneeiUion of religion as an 

integral part of everyday life. 
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4. The possibility and necessity of 

systematic spiritual training. 

5. The meaning of true prayer — /.c., 

meditation. 

6. The universality of religions. 

As regards the first point, the 
average man must be persuaded that 
it is not irreligious to question the 
fundamental beliefs of his religion, to 
ask himself for what purpose he came 
into the world, what is the cause of 
good and evil, what is really meant 
by ‘ atonement , ' * salvation \ ‘ re- 
generation * and 'redemption,* to take 
but a few of the catchwords of reli- 
gion. He must be shown that inability 
to accept a faith blindly is the first 
step on the road to progress if it leads 
to conscious enquiry and investiga- 
tion : it is not, as so many think, a 
bar to self-development. 

The second lesson of Yoga is of 
fundamental importance, although 
some modification of the Eastern 
attitude appears called for, Christ’s 
teaching w’as two-fold — “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord Thy God ” and " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour The East 
stresses the first part, and looks upon 
the second, as far as it applies to 
social reform and material help, as of 
little importance. The A^'cst is 
obsessed by the second, and pays 
little heed to the first. The Church 
busies itself with politics, with the 
League of Nations, with housing and 
other social problems, and pays more 
attention to this world than the next. 
Little wonder, therefore, that the 
worship of God for God’s sake is 
barely realised I 

The necessity for the third lesson 
arises mainly from the Puritan ele- 
ment in the English character. The 
Puritans never realised the essential 


meaning of the New Testament as a 
Gospel of Love ; their God remained 
the Jewish Jehovah, a God of 
fear, and they based their lives on 
the Mosaic dispensation, rather than 
the Christian. The Sabbath was 
set apart for awed worship of God, 
and this tendency to set apart one 
day in the week wholly to religion 
still persists ; and as a corollary has 
come the impression that it is defi- 
nitely wrong to mix religion, or 
thoughts of God, with everyday life. 
The Puritans, moreover, looked upon 
God as an outside agency, and modern 
teaching does not sufficiently stress 
the saying that ' The kingdom of 
God is within you ’, an error which 
the Yoga teaching that we are all 
part of the One can alone correct. 

As I explained earlier, the modern 
Chureh offers its followers no spiri- 
tual training. It docs not, in fact, 
realise that such training is possible. 
It exhorts its members to ‘have 
Faith ’, and teaches that Faith will 
come with i)rayer — spontaneously — 
an experience wdiich the mystically- 
minded may attain, but which is 
beyond the hope of the average man. 
The latter finds himself in a quan- 
dary : he must have Faith before he 
can pray conscientiou.sly, and he can 
only attain this Faith by prayer. 

Here, also, we meet the peculiar 
Western attitudes towards prayer. 
My Dictionary gives two definitions 
of the word ‘Prayer’: 1. The earne.st 
a.sking for a favour, and 2. A turning 
of one’s soul in reverence, infinite 
desire, and endeavour to what la 
highest and best. There is no doubt 
whatever that the average man has 
the first conception of prayer rather 
than the second. The English Prayer 
Book is full of prayers for all 
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poses, and on cvciy suitable occasion 
special prayers are published for 
guidance for the League of Nations, 
for success in whatever special endea- 
vour may be in hand, or even for 
purely material blessings such as re- 
lief from drought, or improvement of 
housing conditions. I do not wish to 
J)clittlc the aims or integrity of those 
who sponsor such prayers, but there 
is no doubt that the average man 
comes to regard prayers as purely 
pctitional in character. The idea of 
prayer of the second category, as a 
‘Communion with God’, is not taught 
and emphasised as it sliould be. The 
truly devout have this correct con- 
ception of prayer : but they have 
readied their position by instinct 
rather than by definite instruction, 
and they have no idea that such in* 
struction is available and can be 
given. Hence the extreme value to 
the Western world of the Yoga prin- 
ciples and methods of meditation. 

The last point is the universality 
of religion. Christianity is still re- 
garded as a development of Judaism; 
the Old Testament is taught and read 
in churches side by side with the 
New. The ‘New Dispensation’ of 
Christ is stressed to such a degree 
that the majority do not realise that 
a Gospel of Love was ever given to 
the world until the coming of Christ. 


The ancient Wisdom Religions — 
Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism 
and their like— are disregarded as 
‘ heathen ’ religions, as forms of 
idolatry ; the fact that they contain 
the same essential teachings as those 
of Christ is looked upon as incredible. 
The orthodox churches — whose minis- 
ters have studied Comparative Reli- 
gion-arc discreetly silent on the 
point, and preach that the only road 
of salvation for those of other faiths 
is * conversion ’ to Christianity. Sri 
Ramakrishna practised all religions, 
and taught the essential universality 
of all religions worthy of the name. 
This teaching is the only antidote to 
the parochialism of Western Chris- 
tianity, and is the greatest gift which 
Yoga, as I have defined it, offers to 
the peace and spiritual understand- 
ing of the whole world. 

This short article must not be read 
as an attack — in even the slightest 
degree — on the underlying principles 
and teaching of Christianity, nor do 
I i)retend that it represents the atti- 
tude of many great leaders of religious 
thought. It is merely an -effort to 
show the imi)assc to which the 
average man in this country has been 
brought, and to indicate the special 
direction in which the teachings of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda arc calcu- 
lated to help him out of this impasse. 



THE FELLOWSHIP OF RELIGIONS 

Prof. Jaduiiath Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 

llii iliis* t^liorl artido Dr. .ladunaih Siiilia, IVolrssor of Philosophy in Meerut 
College, points out that a religious eommomvoalth based on the solid foundation of Go«l- 
consciousness alone is the i>ropcr solvent for the probli'ins of present day liuinanity.J 


RI KAjMAKRISHNA lived and 
died for the harinoiiy of reli- 
gions. No other saint on earth em- 
phasised it so much as he did. He 
realised it in his life as a living truth. 
He lived Hinduism as a Hindu. He 
lived Islam as a Muslim. He lived 
Christianity as a Christian. And he 
realised that all these religions lead 
to the realisation of God. Ilis heart 
bled for the unity of faiths and the 
unity of mankind. llis Sadhana 
is bearing fruit. A\’e hear to-day of 
the fellowship of religions. It will 
usher in a new era of mutual under- 
standing and good will. Ramakrishiia 
was the seer of this new Truth, lie 
was the harbinger of the New Era. 

To-day the world is physically one. 
Time and space are being annihilat- 
ed. The different parts of tlic world 
and branches of the human family arc 
being brought into close association 
wdth one another. The world will 
become one spiritually also. The 
physical union will pave the way for 
spiritual union. Artificial political 
and economic barriers eaniiut resist 
the on-rush of a gigantic .spiritual 
force that is sweeping the world. 
Barriers between man and man, nation 
and nation, will be broken down, 
and humanity will enter on a new 
career of spiritual conquest. Before 
the world becomes a political and eco- 
nomic common wealth of nations in- 
spired by a new ideal of service to 
humanity, a religious commonwealth 
of mankind shall be established based 


on the mutual understanding and 
sympathetic appreciation of difTercni, 
religions. The commonwealth of 
religions will be established on the 
solid foundation of God-consciousness 
and fellowship of humanity. 

The fundamentals of all religions 
arc the same. They embody some 
eternal truths. Trutli is infinite and 
inexhaustible. It is not the monopoly 
of a particular religion. Dilfemit 
aspects of Truth arc emphasised by 
different religions. In different ages, 
in different conditions of the society, 
different aspects of truth are revealed 
to prophets and seers who communi- 
cate them to mankind. They are 
representative men of the age. They 
are concrete exjirossions of the time- 
spirit. They are living embodiments 
of the ideal of the age. They fulfil 
the cravings ainl a>pirations of men 
of the time. They satisfy tlic hunger 
of the human souls. They give an 
impetus to the spiritual uplift of 
humanity. They are spiritual leaders 
of men. They arc Elder Brothers of 
mankind. They arc links between 
men and God. Tliey lead men to 
God. They bring down God to men. 
They inspire men with God-conscious- 
ness. They impart their own living 
God-realisation to others. They 
arc God-intoxicated, and intoxicate 
others with Gocl-coiisciousncss. They 
are the salt of the earth. But loi 
them, the world wouhi be a desert 
and a wilderness. W’c must rccognifc^ 
this simple truth. Wc must recognise 
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the brotherhood of divine men. We 
must love and adore them all as 
messengers of God. 

Bill we nnisi not deify tlicMu. They 
must not take the place of God. They 
arc men of flesh and blood. They 
arc born and they die. They are 
earnest seekers of truth. They pass 
through conflict and struggle. They 
overcome temptations of the flesh. 
They arc men as we are. And yet 
thy arc divine men. They arc seers 
of Truth, which is revealed to them. 
Thy arc torch-bearers of Truth. 
They lead us to Truth. They show 
us the way to God. They inspire us 
with God-consciousness. They arc 
our very owm. To make them divine 
is to make them foreign to us as men. 
Tliey are ideal men. To put them 
beyond the plane of human beings is 
to dehumanise them and make them 
inaccessible and unapproachable. 
Tliey can lead humanity because 
they are intensely htimat}. They 
should be loved and adored. But 
they sliould not be worshipped as 
God. Our spiritual aspirations must 
end in God who is greater tlian TIis 
messengers. 

Humanity does not require a nv?w 
religion. It requires a ne\v orienta- 
tion of religions. It requires deep 
religious consciousness. It requires an 
intense realisation of the essential 
divinity of man. It requires a pro- 
found consciousness of the brother- 
hood of man based on the fatherhood 
of God. This will bring about the 
harmony of religions which will re- 
juvenate humanity and lead it to a 
new path of historical evolution. The 
fellowship of faiths will be ostablish- 
on deep religious conseioiisness 
enlightened by reason. Feeling is the 
eonsorvativc element in human 

30 


nature. Reason is the radical and 
revolutionary element in it. Religion 
is more a matter of feeling than of 
n*ason. This is tlie reason why it 
tends to he dogmatic and intolerant. 
Religious sentiments arc generated by 
tradition, heredity, and social en- 
vironment. They arc deep sub-con- 
eious emotional complexes inter- 
woven w’ith our very nature. They 
arc our cherished possessions. They 
must be brought to the level of cons- 
ciousness and subjected to the ' 
scrutiny of reason. Religions must 
be purged of indefensible dogmas and 
relics of barbarity in the light of rea- 
son. Religion must cease to be irra- 
tional emotionalism. This is the age 
of reason. A rationalistic attitude 
towards life and religion is necessary 
for mutual understanding of religions. 
It will not deaden our religious 
sentiments. It \vill generate new 
emotions and sentiments. It will 
thrill evciy fibre of our being witli 
intense love of God and humanity. 
It will inspire us witli a new spirit 
of service to humanity. 

Institutional religions must give 
place to the religion of spirit. The 
religion of forms and reremonies must 
give |)!ace to the religion of the heart. 
The religion of man must be the reli- 
gion of God as T.ove. The universal 
love of God will be the foundation of 
the fellowship of religions. This new 
religious consciousness will bridge the 
gulf between tlieory and practice. It 
will bring down the Kingdom of God 
on earth. It will create a new' order. 
It w’ill bring in a new civilisation. It 
will bring on a new' human race 
galvanised by a new' spirit of fellow’- 
shii). It will make a heaven of earth. 
The old ortler is breaking to pieces. 
Lo ! Tlio crash coming ! A new 
order is in siglit. 



THE INFINITE EXCELLENCES OF SRI RAMA 

(or Rama Guna Manasa) 

By Dr. T. Raghatmn, M.A., Ph.D. 

[In the following article Dr. V. llaghavan of the Sanskrit Department of the 
Madras University gives a sketch of Sri Rama’s character and i)Grsonality. It is needless 
to add that for ages Sri Rama has been held before the Hindu mind as the ideal of a 
perfect man.] 


HETHER it was in the days 
of Ravana or whether it is 
in the materialistic world of to-day, 
all calamities of individuals and of 
nations arc due to the inability of the 
individual or the leaders of thought 
and life to strike the balance between 
Dharma or Righteousness on the one 
hand, and Artlia and Kama — mate- 
rial advancement and emotional grati- 
fication — on the other. Crisis occurs 
when Righteousness ceases to be the 
rule of life and when the only motive 
force of action on the part of persons 
becomes either Artha or Kama, the 
desire for which leads to encroach- 
ment upon the rights of others. The 
impulse to encroachment of this kind 
necessitates the devising of the neces- 
sary power and machinery to subju- 
gate others. The power invented by 
men of knowledge is exploited and 
prostituted to the base use of victimis- 
ing the innocent and the honest. Such 
was the state of affairs when the 
imperious Ravana was holding sway 
over the three worlds. .Just as to-day 
the immense resources of power that 
science has placed at the disposal of 
man is misused for the destruction of 
whole nations, Ravana too secured 
immense powder — physical and spiritu- 
al — by penances and daring sacrifices, 
and used it ultimately to terrorise the 
universe and to gratify his lust. As 
his very name signifies, he made the 


worlds cry with pain. Haughty' with 
his strength, he tormented the world. 
He w’as wdeked, cruel, devoid of any 
compassion ; he was a menace to the 
whole universe'. So vicious was his 
pursuit of Artha (material prosperity, 
powTr, position and the like). In an 
equally vicious manner did ho go 
about satisfying his enormous sexual 
lust (Kama). He filled his harem 
with women' whom he carried away 
from various parts of his empire. 
Woe to the state the head and the 
first citizen of which set-s such a 
fashion. When the Devas reported to 
God Vishnu and sought His help to 
end this reign of terror, they mention- 
ed not only that he devastated the 
three world.®*’, but what was worse, ho 
carried away women by force (IJtsm- 
Hayati lokaam.s trin strlyas caapy apa- 
karnhati: I. 16:0.). And again Val- 
miki says of Ravana when the anti- 
hero is first introduced to us that 
he w’as the uprooter of Dharma and 
the abductor of others* wives 
( I 'ccheftaara ni ca dharmaanaa m 
paradaaraabhiniarsanavi III 32:12). 

^ I 1.15,22. 

(a>8in:) i I. 15, 23. 

g i h Bt WIii , ii 1. 16, 6- 
Jisrpiwl^ ^ • 

III. 32, 21. 
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This is the greater Adharma of Ra- 
vana. Jatayus points out to him that 
a king, of all persons, should not 
commit this sin (vide R. Ill ; 50: 
6-10). Vibhishana tells him that 
the seeking of others’ women is injuri- 
ous to one’s good name, one’s longe- 
vity and health, and one’s material 
prosperity, and that it is the most 
terrible of sins.- On seeing Ravana 
seated on his throne, a majestic and 
effulgent personality, shining amidst 
all pomp, Hanuman is struck with 
his grandeur and might. But Hanu- 
inan adds, “Of what avail is 
this external greatness where 
there is not that moral purity which 
alone makes real greatness ? This 
Adharma runs as a virus and brings 
to naught all other excellences. lie 
would then have been a protector 
(Rakshitaa) and not the destroyer he 
W’as.”^ And Fate goaded him on to 
lay hands on 8ita who proved his 
death. None realised this tragedy 
more than the devoted wife of Ravana, 
Mandodari, who made this solemn 
pronouncement on Ravana s dead 
body : “ Subduing your senses you 
became victorious over the tlircc 
worlds. Smarting for vengeance, 
they have now brought you down.”^ 
It is the Indriyas, the senses, that 

R*. VI. 9, 15. 

31^ i 

ST TUfl^W: I 

V. 49, 17-18. 

* 5n Rqi | 

VI. 114, 17. 


killed Ravana. He rose and fell, all 
by himself. 

The hero, wdiom Valmiki places be- 
fore us in contrast to this Ravana, is 
introduced to the reader at the very 
beginning as one who had controlled 
himself, a self-possessed man.“ Who 
else will be able to kill Ravana, put 
dowm the vices for which that demo- 
niac character stood, resuscitate 
Dharma and place before us the ideal 
of enjoying Art ha and Kama within 
the bounds of Dharma and without 
endangering Dharma ? In the des- 
cription of Rama’s qualities in the 
opening canto of the Ayodhyakanda, 
Valmiki says of Rama that he cn- 
joj^cd mundane life in harmony with 
righteousness (Artha - dharmau ca 
samgrihya sukhatantra II. 1:2). He 
was proficient in all the recreational 
arts (Vaihanrikaamiam silpaanaam 
vijnaata II. 1:28), and foremost in 
music {Gaundharve ca bhuvi sredhah 
IT. 2:34). Rama did enjoy but con- 
sistent with Dharma on the one 
hand and Artha on the other. Either 
considerations of material misfortune 
or considerations of violence to 
righteousness should check one’s lust ; 
otherwise Kama would consume man, 
instead of ministering to his enjoy- 
ment of it. Rama condemned vigorous- 
ly those who failed to make Dharma 
the sole motive and keynote of their 
lives ; he tells Lakshmana that a 
^lammon-worshipper should be de- 
tested {Dvcshijo bhavaty arthaparo 
hi lokc II. 21 :58). According to him 
equally contemptible is he who plans 
his life on the basis of Kama [kaama- 
atmataa khnlv npi na prasastaa II. 
21:58). When Kaikeyi shows her 
anxiety that Rama should not tarry 

» ciflV 5TW 51%; ger: i 
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but leave for the forest as quickly as 
possible, Rama asks her not to worry 
about the question whether he would 
go away to the forests or not. He 
would certainly go; for he is not the 
man who was thirsting for the plea- 
sures of regal life. He tells her : 
‘‘ Queen, I am not a materially-minded 
person (Naaham aiihaparo devi II. 
19:20). Take me as being equal in 
spirit to the sages, upholding always 
nothing but Dharma (Viddhi maam 
rishibhis tulyam kevalam dharmam 
aasthitam II : 19, 20).” The charac- 
ter of the ruling power had deteriorat- 
ed into one of pure aggrandisement. 
Rama realised this state of affairs 
and condemned the kings who were 
prompted by ignoble motives of gain, 
as Arthajyestha — those for whom 
wealth alone was supreme. In contrast 
to them, Rama was one to whom 
Dharma was supreme, all in all ; he 
was a Dharmajycistha as his father 
says of him : “ He, my eldest 

son is one for whom Dharma is 
supreme.” (>Sa me jyoi^htas siitah 
isrifrvan dharmajyeshta Hi iva me 
II. 12:16). Dharma, like charity, 
began with himself, and at his home, 
for Rama. He guanled his own 
Dharma and thus induced an attitude 
of righteousness in his nearest and 
this expanding wave of righteousness 
purified the world around him." 

In this, Jlama, illustrated how best 
Dharma could be protected. It can- 
not be protected by merely going 
about preaching it to others. From 
self to the world was the path of re- 
form suggested by Rama. In the 

• ^ ^ I 

Tf|Rn ^ ii 

I. 1, 13-14. 


coronation-crisis, Rama’s mother 
used all her force, combining her tears 
with argument to sto]) Rama from 
going to the forest. Lakshmana force- 
fully pleaded that they should take 
law' into their own hands, bind over 
Dasaratha, Kaikcyi and others, and 
assume power. As if Rama had not 
the requisite valour for it, efferves- 
cent Lakshmana offered his martial 
assistance. Unruffled at all this tem- 
pest, Rama eooly advised his younger 
brotlicr that Dharma was greater, that 
for Truths sake he would give up 
anything, and that, when one ob- 
served Dharma, he got Artha and 
Kama also."^ 

If Ravana was haughty with valour, 
{Viryotsekana baadhatc) Rama, who 
had more valour, w'as not puffed up 
wdth it (Viryavaan na ca viryena 
mahataa svena vismitak II. 1:13). 
And he knew to what use he should 
l)ut his valour. Ho must use it for 
up-holding Dharma and Satya 
(truth), and for the succour of the 
good who are in distress. Bhava- 
bhuti makes Kusadhvaja say that 
Rama looks like prowess and valour 
taken shape, with Dharma as their 
chief ( Fra taapa- vikra mau dharm a m 
puraakrityo dgatav iva — Mahavini 
Charita Nataka^' I. 22). Rama tells 
Lakshmana (in the epic) : '‘Laksh- 
mana, I beaf arms for Truth. This 
entire universe, it is not difficult for 
me to make my own ; but I desire 
not even the suzerainty of the hea- 
vens, if it is to be through unrightc- 


53^ II II. 21, 57. 
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ousncss.”^ Again Dasaratha tells 
Kaikayi that Rama wins the world 
by truth {Satyem lokaan jayati, R. 
11 . 12 : 8 ). 

In the Chitrakuia mountain, 
Bharata waited on Rama at the head 
of a deputation and pleaded that 
Rama should return and ascend the 
throne of Ayodhya. Rama would not, 
however, go back on his word, and 
hence refused to return. Jabali, a 
Brahmin courtier, however tried to 
shake Rama’s faith in Dharma and 
Satya by arguing the point of view 
of the worldly men of the most un- 
scrupulous type. Rama at once 
flared up at this insult. He said, he 
knew that kings and States there were 
which were based purely on material 
and mundane considerations, and 
which achieved their i)urposcs 
througli the machinery of falsehood 
and cheating ; he would have nothing 
to do with those theories and prac- 
tices of polity and statecraft ; it was 
not Dharma, but Adharma stalking 
about as Dharma ; only wicked, 
mean, avaricious and criminal rulers 
resorted to it, not he who would not 
y' transgress truth either out of avarice 
or delusion. Rama tells Jabali: ‘‘The 
entire universe revolves on Desire ; 
subjects take to the w’ays that have 
been adopted by their sovereigns. 
Only such kingship is lasting as is 
truthful and non-villainous ; hence, 
the soul of the state is Truth ; on 

Truth is the universe based Not 

out of covetuousness, not out of delu- 
sion, not out of ignorance shall I 
break the bounds of Truth I 

" angiwRi^ I 
^ ^ i 

’f II 

II. 97, 6-7. 


abjure that Kshatriya morality, which, 
wearing the garb of righteousness, 
is in fact unrighteousness resorted to 
by low, wicked, greedy, sinful crea- 
tures.” '* Rama’s State was based 
on Truth and non - wickedness. 
Thus Dharma and Satya were the 
two basic principles of the life of 
Rama. If now one says ‘Dliarmatma’ 
and ^Satyasandha’, he vrould be refer- 
ring to one only — Rama. It is be- 
cause Rama was the very embodi- 
ment of righteousness and truth 
that Lakshmana could say : “ If 
Dasaratha’s son, Rama, is righteous 
and truthful, and if in prowess he has 
no rival, then, 0 arrow, slay this son of 
Ravana. And Indrajit was killed. 
It is not the arrow that killed him. 
It was the power of Rama’s Right- 
eousness and Truth. 

So much about how Rama ennobled 
a life rendered sordid by excessive 
and evil pursuit of Artlia, by his 
example of Dharma. In a similar 
manner, Rama ennobled life which 
an unbridled pursuit of Kama had 
rendered putrid. Right from the 
beginning, sexual morality forms a 
dominant theme of the Ramayana. 
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Three great capitals arc involved in 
the story, Ayodhya, Kislikindha and 
Lanka. In Ayodhya was ruling King 
Dasaratha who had many wives and 
who was a slave to the youngest of 
them. In Kislikindha, the tragedy 
centred round an elder brother de- 
priving his younger of his wife and 
appropriating her to himself. In 
Lanka, again, was ruling a demon 
king notorious for abducting women. 
Amidst all this promiscuous and 
unseemly emotional life, Rama stood 
up for neatness, and lifted the ban- 
ner of a pure monogomous life. On 
the one hand Valmiki says of Ravana 
that he carried away and ravished 
others* women. On the other, he says 
of Rama, through the mouth of 
Kaikeyi : Rama never even looked at 
others* women (Ramaa pardaaran 
vai cakshurbhyaam api nekshate 11. 
72:48). Sita tells Rama that the 
three great sins are speaking false- 
hood, touching others* women and 
being habitually bent towards injur- 
ing others without even any enmity 
to them ; and in regard to all these, 
Rama was clean. “ This evil begot 
of Desire is threefold. One prominent 
evil is falsehood, and both the others 
arc of weightier significance. They 
arc association with others’ wives and 
being harmful without any cause of 
hostility. Falsehood, O Raghava, 
hath never been thine, nor ran it ever 
be thine in future. Nor yet, O fore- 
most of men, canst thou ever even in 
fancy be (guilty of) going after 
others* wives, which sin destroys all 
religious merit. Those, O Rama, are 
by no means in thee. Thou art always 
attracted by thy wife alone, and by 


no other woman.”^^ Again Sita herself 
says to Anasuya in the forest : “How 
could one like me not bear the great 
love I have towards a person like 
Rama ? He is a man of controlled 
senses and pcmiancnt affection, and 
absolutely righteous — one who reveres 
other women as mother** iR. II. 118: 
3-6). Wlio is more fitted to certify 
this than Sita ? Summing up Rama*s 
character, Jatayus says in the 
Adhyatma Ramayana, that Rama is 
accessible to those who have refrained 
from touching others’ wealth and 
others* wives^-. Summing up the 
story of the Ramayana in its own 
inimitable manner, the Bhagavata 
says that Rama taught the world how 
to live the life of a pure householder 
by remaining devoted to a single wife, 
sage-like in character, and absolutely 
taintless.^’* 


f ^sflori ii 
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III. 9, 3-6. 
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(To be continued) 



EVOLUTION AND ITS PURPOSE ACCORDING 
TO VEDANTA 

By Atmamnda 


[In the following partigraphs is given a description of the evolution of the universe 
according to Vodnntic Theology. In these duys, wlion scientiric rosrnology has be(?omo 
popular, it may be of intcre.st to know what the ancient sagos of India tliought of the 
evolution of the universe, following the purely psycliological method of enquiry.] 

mm E live in a world which is an Brahman 


7 ^ infinitesimal part of the huge 
Cosmos. What is its basis ? How 
lias it come into existence? AVho rules 
it? How is it consstituted, what is 
going to be its end ? What are the 
.leevas ? What is their goal ? — ^these 
arc serious questions. Every religion 
lias answered them in terms of its own 
philosophy. As followers of the 
Sanatana Dharma it is i)ropcr that 
we should know how our philosopliy 
has answered them. 

Advaita Vedanta asserts that the 
universe has no real cxistonoo and 
that its apparent existence is illusory 
like the mirage seen in a desert at 
midday nr like the serpent mistakenly 
apprehended at dusk in place of a real 
rope. But the mirage, though unreal, 
appears real for the lime being, 
and misleads tlie thirsty deer, 
and the illusory serpent frightens the 
ignorant man. These illusory objects 
too arc said to have a Vyavaharika 
f^atta or practical existence. The 
Jeevas in the universe are also similar- 
ly misled by their ignorance of the 
I'cal nature of the universe. The 
illusion about reality is due to 
Adhyasa or the wrong attribution of 
the nature of one thing to another. 
This apprehension of the illusive 
universe in place of its real basis is 
what we know as creation, and we, 
ns embodied souls, form part of it. 


Prior to creation of the universe 
there existed Brahman only and the 
universe came out of It. Brahman 
will remain even after the universe is 
re-absorbed into It ; It is eternal and 
infinite and is the basis of the uni- 
verse. The universe has only a 
transitory existence in It. The Upa- 
nisliads unanimously confirm this 
fact. The word Brahman is derived 
from the Sanskrit root Brih=zto ex- 
pand, and means that which is ex- 
pansive, all-pervading. Brahman is 
the Sui>rcme Being regardcfl as Im- 
personal and divested of all qualities 
and action. It is also called Chaitanya, 
being the Supreme Spirit onnsiclered 
as the essence of all being and the 
source of all sensation. It is indes- 
cribable by the tongue, unthinkable 
by the mind, and uncognisable by the 
senses tKena Upa. I. 3-81. It is in- 
comparable with anything in this 
world. The Vedas describe It as Xcti\ 
Xcti (Not this, Not this) in rela- 
tion to the objects of tlio universe. Its 
positive attributes arc Existence, 
Knowledge and Bliss. Therefore it is 
called Sat - Chit - Ananda - Brahman. 
These three attributes are opposed to 
those of the perishable universe, uiz., 
non-existence, ignorance and pain 
(Asat, Jada and Duhkha). 
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Maya 

The word Maya literally means 
jugKlciy or an illusion of magic, in 
other words it means a thing which is 
non-existent but which appears real. 
In Vedanta philosophy it means un- 
reality, the illusion by virtue of which 
one considers the unreal universe as 
really existent and distinct from the 
Supreme Spirit. That the Supreme 
Spirit can be the cause of this illu- 
sion of the universe is unimaginable, 
as It is absorbed in Its Sat-Chit- 
Ananda State, and as stated above, is 
actionless. The creation of this illu- 
sion is therefore attributed to Its 
latent creative power called Shakti, 
Maya, or Prakriti, which is in- 
separable from It, like the light 
from the sun. When the time 
for creation comes the Supreme 
Spirit becomes aware that It is 
Brahman (Aham-Brahmawii) and 
that It is alone {Ekamovn-dwitiyam) 
and wills that It should be many 
(Bahmyarn Prajayeya), Vide Taitc- 
reya Upa (II-6) and Aitereya Upa. 
(1-3). The very thought (Vritti) of 
the Supreme Spirit, that It is Brah- 
man and alone, is considered to be 
the manifestation of its latent Maya. 
This being Her first manifestation in 
course of evolution, She is called Adi- 
shakti, Adimaya, or Mula Prakriti, 
because at subsequent stages She 
manifests Herself in various other 
aspects as will be seen later 
on. With Brahman's will of be- 
coming many She, with Her Gunas 
(or qualities) Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, is stirred into action. Not 
being distinct from Brahman, She 
considers Herself lonely and becomes 
restive, and the work of creation 
begins forthwith. When She becomes 
active She rics to envelope Brahman 
but succeeds only partially in Her at- 


tempt ; for even after pervading the 
entire Cosmos, Brahmam remains out- 
side it in its original state, (vide 
Purusha-aukta). On being stirred 
into action Muluprakriti reveals Her- 
self in Her twofold aspect, viz., ‘Life’ 
and ‘ Form ’. Life, also called Para- 
prakriti, consists of Shuddhasattva 
and supplies an Upadhi (adjunct) to 
Brahman to manifest itself as Ishwara 
(Logos). Form, otherwise called, 
Apara-prakriti or Avidya, is eightfold, 
ic., manifests itself as earth, water, 
fire, air, ether, mind, intelligence and 
egoism. It consists of Malina-Sattva 
(i.e., Sattva mixed with Rajas and Ta- 
mas), and supplies another adjunct to 
Brahman to manifest iteclf as Jeeva. 
And these two aspects of Prakriti arc 
said to form the womb of alt beings 
(Gita VII, 4-0). As Life, Mulapra- 
kriti, like Brahman, pervades all (lie 
planes of the Universe (B. Gita VII, 
6), which are Bhuh or earth (includ- 
ing in it the lower regions called 
Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Talatata, Ra- 
satala, Mahatala and Patala) ; 
Bliuvali (astral world) ; and Svah 
(Heaven), consisting of Mahah, 
Janah, Tapah, and Satyani. As 
Form She (Mulaprakriti) envelopes 
Her own former aspect in the lower 
three regions (Bhuh, Bhuvah and 
Sw'ah). 

Next Para-prakriti reveals Herself 
as Maha-Saraswati, Maha-Laksliini, 
and Maha-Kali or Parvati. 

The way in which Apara-prakriti 
multiplies Herself is as follows : Out 
of Brahman comes ether or Akasa, 
from Akasha, Vayu (air) ; 

Vayu, Agni (fire) ; from Agni, Aj^a 
(water) ; from Apa, Prithivi (earth) ; 
from Prithivi, Oushadhi (vegetable 
kingdom) ; from Oushadhi, Annam 
(food) ; from Annam, Purusha (phy* 
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sical body of the Jccva), {vide Tailti- 
rUja II, 1). 

Thus it will bo seen that Apara 
Prakriti manifests Herself as the 
material universe, and that Brahman 
is the basis of all creation from begin- 
ning to end. Brahman is considered 
both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. But from the 
relative point of view of the world, it 
is also usual to regard the Divine will 
as its efficient cause, and the Apara- 
j>rakriti as its material cause. It is 
owing to Her that the Jeeva is under 
illusion of regarding Brahman, ?.c., 
his own Self (Atman), as different 
from It, and identifies himself with 
the limiting adjuncts, and continues 
to be bound down to the world of 
transmigration. He cannot cscai)c 
from Her influence unless and until 
he surrenders himself to the Lord 
(iilta Vll, 15). Para-i)rakri(i or 
Uaijatriy which consists solely of 
Shiahlha-satlva, however, is said to 
be tlie Saviour of mankind. This 
implies practice of Saguna Upasana 
(worship of Clod as endowed with 
altributesi prior to adopting Nirguna 
I’pasaiia (the worship of the attri- 
buteless). 

IsW.VRA 

Brahman, which is normally Kir- 
Riina (attributeless), becomes J:>aguna 
(with attributes) when Mulaprakriti 
is stirred into action. JSaguna Brah- 
iniui is also called Anantakoti-Brah- 
mniid-Nayaka, Parameshwara or 
Sarveshwara. These names indicate 
fhat there arc innumerable universes 
iurhidinir which together go 

lorm tlie C'osmos with Saguna 
Briihinan as i(s supreme Lord ; for 
Srahnian is said to i>ervade the entire 
t^osmos when it is created (Aitarcya 


III, 12). The illustration of a cen- 
tral globe, with innumerable globes 
fitted on it all round, might give an 
idea of w’hat the Cosmos is. In rela- 
tion to the Universe, Saguna Brah- 
man is called Tshwara or the I^ogos. 
To be more clear Brahman with Maya 
or Vidya as its adjunct is called Ish- 
wara. He is the omniscient, omni- 
potent and omnipresent Ruler of the 
Universe and Lord of the Prakriti, 
and is also called Parainatma, being 
the supreme soul of the universe. He 
has three states of consciousness 
( Vaishwanara, Sutralma and Antar- 
yami), and three bodies (Virata, 
Iliranyagarbha and Avyakrita), cor- 
responding to the three Gunas of the 
Prakriti. or the three Matras (A, U, 
M) of Om-kara (Pranava). The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the electri- 
city or the fire cannot illumine 
Him, but because of Him they are 
illumined (Mundak Up. II, 11, 10; 
and B. G. XV, 12). A section of a 
globe consisting of seven concentric 
rings, with vacant spaces between 
them, might help the conception of 
tlio relative po.sitions of Ishwara, Para- 
prakriti i.-ubtic Xaturc), and Apara- 
prakrili (gross Nature) . In this 
sketch the centre would represent the 
alh|H*rvading Ishwara : Para-prakriti 
would be represented by the entire 
area of the seven rings ; and Apara- 
prakriti would be shown as envelop- 
ing Her in the outer three rings 
(Bhuh, Bhuvah and Swahah), thus 
leaving Para-prakriti pure in the inner 
four rings (^Iahah to Satyam). 

For purposes of evolution, Ishwara 
manifests Himself as the Trimurtis 
(Trinity) —Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva corresponding respect ively to 
(he Bajas, Sattva and Tainas ele- 
ments of the Prakriti, and assigns to 
them the respective duties of creation, 
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destruction and prcscr\^ation (pre- 
paratory to re-creation) of the Uni- 
verse (Taittiriya II, 6). The Tri- 
inurtis are in effect Saguna Brahman, 
and each one has His Shakti popu- 
larly called his spouse. The so-called 
spouses of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
are manifestations of the Para-pra- 
kriti and are named Saraswati, Laxmi 
and Parvati respectively. The region 
of pure Vidya is said to be inhabited 
by highly evolved souls who have at- 
tained freedom from bondage but 
have retained their individuality. 
While completing their own spiritual 
growth there, they arc said to be 
voluntarily ready to be reborn on 
earth at the will of the Lord to do 
their bit in the work of evolution. It 
is said that the Lord, normally a 
passive witness of the work of the 
Prakriti, wdiich is being carried out 
according to His laws, begins to take 
an active part in the spiritual welfare 
of the Sadhaka when he has reached 
a certain stage of spiritual develop- 
ment, and to send him help by way 
of inspiration and helpful thoughts 
through the agency of these evolved 
souls in furtherance of his spiritual 
growth. 

Jeeva 

The imago of Ishwara in liuddhi 
is called Jeeva. To be more clear, 
Brahman with Avidya as Its Upadi 
is called Jeeva. Avidya (Apara- 
prakriti) consists of innumerable 
cells which provide bodies for the 
Jeevas. They are of five categories, 
corresponding to the five elements, 
viz., the Devatas (minor gods), Jara- 
yujah (beings consisting of liumanity 
and the quardrupeds, horn from the 
womb), Andajah (beings born from 
eggs, such as birds, reptiles, fish, etc.), 
Swedajah (insects born of sweat, 


such as lice, bugs, etc.), and Ud- 
bhidjah (plant life coming up by 
germination and sprouting). Jeevas 
are also grouped into three classes 
corresponding to the three Gunas of 
the Prakriti, viz., Devatas in whom 
the spirit and Sattva Cluna predomi- 
natos, humanity in whom Rajo-guna 
prevails and si)irit and matter are 
more or less in an even combination, 
and animals including all that has 
life in it, with Tamo-guna and 
matter predominant in them. Un- 
like Ishwara, Jeeva is powerless, 
ignorant, limited and subservient to 
Avidya. 

Of the three planes of Avidya, 
Bhiili is the homo of humanity and 
lower kingdoms of life including 
minerals; Bhuvah is the place where 
souls of departed living beings arc 
sojourners waiting to be reborn on the 
earth or to be admitted into heaven 
according to their past actions; and 
Swah is the place of Devatas, where 
their devotees and those who worship 
the Supreme Being with desires find a 
temporary home until tliey are reborn 
on the earth on the exhaustion of 
their merit (Gita II, 26). Like Ish- 
wara, Jeeva (his prototype) has 
three states of consciousness, namely, 
Jagrat or waking (Vishwa), Swapna 
or dream (Tejasa), and Sushupti or 
sleep (Prajna) ; and three bodies— 
gross, subtle and causal. These 
three bodies arc also subdivided into 
five, corresponding to the five ele- 
ments, viz., Annamaya-kosha (gross 
body), and the Pranamaya (the 
vital), the Manoniaya (the mental), 
and the Vijnanamaya (the intel- 
lectual) Koshas or sheaths which 
together make up the subtle bo(ly- 
In addition to these there is the fifth 
sheath known as Anandamaya Koslia 
or causal body. 
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ISHWARA AND JeEVA ARE 

Brahman 

Tliu« it will be seen that Brahman 
is the basis of the Cosmos, and Pra- 
kriti is Its active agent in creation. 
Ishwara and Jeeva arc Its manifes- 
tations in Its two shades of Prakrit! 
of opposite nature. The illustration 
of the sun and its reflection in the 
mirror directly, and, through the 
latter, on the wall, may give some 
idea of the relation between Brahman, 
Ishwara, Jeeva and Prakriti. The 
Bun may be taken to represent 
Brahman ; its image in the mirror is 
Isliwara, and the appearance of that 
reflected imago on the wall is Jeeva. 
The mirror and the wall are the two 
opposite aspects of Prakriti. A 
reflection has no independent exis- 
tence, and therefore it is not separate 
from its source. When the vehicles 
ill which it appears are removed, it 
merges back into its source. It must 
he admitted that the illustration of 
the sun and his reflections with their 
adjunct.s is not indentical with that 
of Brahman and Its reflections in all 
respects ; for the former appear sepa- 
rate from one another whereas 
Brahman is all-pervading and con- 
tains in Itself Ishwara, Jeeva and the 
two aspects of Prakriti. According to 
Advaita Vedanta, Ishwara and Jeeva 
represent the ‘Tat’ (That) 
and the ‘ Twain ’ (Thou) of the great 
saying ‘Tat-twam-asi ’ (Thou art 
that), and both these devoid of their 
atljuncts are the same as the all-per- 
vading Brahman Itself which is 
represented by ‘ asi ’ in the groat 
saying. The presence of Brahman 
in the human body in its double ca- 
pacity as Kutastiia (Ishwara) and 
•leeva is compared to two birds seated 
on a single tree, one as a passive wit- 


ness and the other as the active 
enjoycr of fruit of his actions (Mund. 
I;. P.III, 11) respectively. 

Constitution of the Universe 

The foregoing paragraphs will 
give a fairly good idea of the consti- 
tution of the Universe, viz.f that 
Brahman is its basis ; that it is the 
result of the activity of Maya ; that 
Ishwara is its ruler ; that the Jeevas, 
spread over the lower three planes, 
in order to reap the fruit of their 
past Karma, arc the ruled. But it 
is not possible for Jeeva to experience 
the fruit of its Karma with Avidya 
(Karana-sharira) alone as its ad- 
junct. ■ The gross and the subtle 
bodies arc necessary for the .same. 
To facilitate their formation the five 
subtle elements fApanchikrita Pan- 
chamahabhutani) , ?’?>., Akasha, 

Vayu, Tojas, Jala and Prithvi emerged 
from the Tamas aspect of the Lord’s 
Prakriti. These form the material 
cause of the Universe while the Lord’s 
will, which brings about their evolu- 
tion, is the cfiicicnt cause. From out 
of the Sattwic portion of tlic five ele- 
ments, individually, came the subtle 
senses of knowledge fJnanendriyani), 
viz,, hearing, toucli, sight, taste and 
smell respectively ; and from the 
combination of the Sattwa elements 
came the five-fold inner organ con- 
sisting of mind, intellect, mind-stuff 
and egoism. From the Rajasik por- 
tions of the five elements, individual- 
ly, came the five organs of action 
(Kannendriyani) , namely, speech, 
hand, leg, and organs of excretion 
and generation ; and from a combi- 
nation of them came the five life- 
breaths, viz.. Prana, Apana, Vyana, 
Udana and Samana. The twenty- 
four principles mentioned above form 
the Sukshma Sharira (subtle body). 
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From the combination of the quintu- 
pled five elements (Panchikrita- 
panclia-mahabhuiani) was formed 
tlic physical body of Jeeva. Tliis is 
the process of evolution. The Jeeva 
seated in Buddhi (intellect), with the 
help of the gross and the subtle body, 
experiences the fruit of its past Kar- 
ma, and docs further Karma in the 
current life which, when done in the 
service of the Lord, helps Jeeva to 
attain salvation, but when done with 
some earthly objects in view, causes 
further bondage. 

During involution the reverse pro- 
ces.s takes place, and the univei*se 
merges hack into Brahman, and 
Brahman alone romain.s then in Its 
original state. The universe is full 
of apparently inexplicable inequali- 
ties, hut Scriptures say that they arc 
the consequence of the unequal Karma 
of the Jeevas. Karma as well as the 
universe are said to be beginningless. 
Attempts at tracing their origin is 
said to have baffled the greatest of 
philosophers of the past. Creation 
has been described by Bhagawan 
Vedavyas as tlie Leola or play of 
Paramatman, and aspirants for spi- 
ritual advancement arc therefore 
warned against attempting the impos- 
sible task of tracing its origin. 
Vedanta requires the aspirant to go 
ahead for realisation, and not to look 
back. 

Thus it will be seen that evolution 
means Brahman’s manifesting Itself 
as the entire universe, Ishwara and 
Jeevas included. It is something like 
a dream in which our .self manifo.sts 
itself as the seer, seeing and things 
seen. In fact Advaita Vedanta looks 
upon the universe as a feat of jug- 
glery, a.s Sri Shankaracharya has 
described it, displayed by the will of 


the all-pervading Lord, in Himself by 
means of His Maya. Spiritually 
advanced souls arc however not 
deceived by this illusion, and it is 
their hai)])y privilege to be able to 
save others from it. 

The Goal of Humanity 

It is said that the purpose of human 
birth is realisation of Brahman, in 
this very life (Kena II. 5), apparent- 
ly owing to uncertainty of getting an- 
other opiiortunity. The Jeeva can 
achieve this goal by Nirguna Upasana 
(contemplation on the attributelesfi 
Absolute), which consists of constant- 
ly meditating that he himself is Brah- 
man, and by dissociating himself from 
his bodies ami from evorythins; 
else which is perishable, both earthly 
and heavenly. But before he becomes 
competent for this, he must have pre- 
viously purified his mind by Saguna 
Upasana or worship of personal (lod, 
which includes faithful discharge of 
duties according to the rules of Var- 
nashrama Dharma as service of God, 
ami cultivating the four great quali- 
ties, discrimination, dispassion, 

and control of the mind and of the 
sen.ses. Life in this worhl, with all 
its evils and good things, is said to 
enable the ,leeva to learn to control 
matter, ?.r., mind, body and speech, 
and to befit himself for the realisation 
of (he goal. Consistently with tliis, 
the Sadhaka is required to discharge 
duties he owes to all grades of lile 
whieh are manifc-stations of Brah- 
man. Such realisation is altogether 
outside the province of the animal and 
other lower kingdoms of life as they 
are all Tamasik by nature, and si>iri- 
tually farthermost from divinity. 
They have to wait for their ehonre till 
tiioy arc born as human bcin{^ 
the course of evolution, It i^i th® 
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happy privilege of human kingdom 
which is pre-eminently Rajasik by 
nature to be able to achieve the goal. 
"J'hc struggle which the Jeeva has to 
face for achieving it is vciy stiff. In 
tills dreadful fight against tlic forces 
of Maya, victory is ensured to him 
provided he seeks the help of One 
more powerful than ilaya, God, 
the Lord of Maya. This implies wor- 
ship of Paramatman. 

For such a culmination to be i)ossi- 
))le the Sadhaka. has ncetl of a Guru. 
Unlike a teacher called Adliyapaka, 
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who for some earthly consideration 
imparts to his pupil knowledge which 
enables him to achieve something 
perishable, a spiritual Guru is one 
who has no desire for anything, is 
well-read, and lias realised Brahman; 
who can impart to his disciple divine 
knowledge regarding Brahman, Maya, 
Ishwara, Jeeva, the universe and the 
relation between them; and who can 
initiate him into methods of worship 
and contemplation, the practice of 
which will enable him to realise his 
unity with Brahman. 


THE TEACHINGS OF SRI MADHVA 

By P. Xagaraja lixio, M.A, 

[Mr. P. Niigaraja Rao is a research seholjir in the Philosophy Depart mint of tho 
Madriis ITiiiversity. TIk' idiil(.*soi»hy of Sri Maiihva, of which Mr. Xagaraja Rao givc.s 
a brief e.xphinatiou in this es.>:iy, is an important branch of Vedantic thought that has 
iKil, yet been presented udef|U:itely (o the Engli.di knowing i)ublic. Both as a i)hiIosopliy 
and as a religion, an unprejudiced sci'ker after Irulh will find this system as stimulating 
and inspiring as any other.l 


Tft II H great system of Vedanta 
inaugurated by the hoary rage 
Badarayana is based on the three 
aiilhoritalivc Hindu Scriptures, 
the Upanishads, the Gita, and the 
Vedanta Sutras, all of which taken 
together are called Prasthanatrya. 
The first great school of Vedanta was 
the Advaita of Sri Sankara. Sankara 
refuted the dualistic interpietations of 
the Upanishads put forth by the San- 
khyas. Further lie refuted tlie Mimam- 
saka’s contention that Karma or ritual- 
istic action, and Vcdic injunction arc 
the central themes of the Upanishads 
Hiid that the Self (Atman) referred to 
in the Upanishads is the agent rcciuir- 
cd in performance of sacrificial act. 
Sankara refuted the inter-relations be- 
tween the ritualistic portion and 
philosophic portion of the Vedas. 
The most distinguishing feature of 
Advaita is the conception of the Nir- 
guna Brahman (the Attributcless Di- 


vine) as the ultimate goal and the 
only reality. The belief in the inde- 
terminable nature of the world of 
facts is the essence of Advaita logic. 
Advaita dialecticians have examined 
with surpassing siibtlty the defini- 
tions of the different categories of 
thought enunciated by the different 
systems of Indian philosophy. They 
have declared that the categories of 
thought and the relational way of 
knowing things arc ridden with con- 
tradictions. Thus they have pointed 
out the necessity for the assumption 
of the solo Reality uncharacterised 
by any attribute. The world of facts 
is noil her real like Brahman nor un- 
real like the horns of a hare; because 
it is sublatablc on the one hand, and 
is i)crccived on the other. Further 
Sankara holds that the Jiva and 
Brahman arc identical in essence It 
is on account of the fundamental 
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nescience that we have the perception 
of difference. 

On the ethical side, according to 
the Advaitic tradition, comiilete re- 
nunciation, ix.j Kartnasannyasa is ad- 
vocated as the path of Moksha. But 
the attainment of Moksha is not possi- 
ble without the removal of nescience 
(Avidya). The ground for perception 
of plurality and the torments of Sam- 
sara is this Avidya or Adhyasa. !Merc 
abstinence from Karma or adherence 
to the scripture-ordained rituals will 
not help us to realise the Self. The 
removal of Avidya is the sine qua non 
for Moksha. Tliis is effected through 
Advaitajnana (Knowledge of unity). 

Sankara is keen to refute Brahma- 
parinamavada or the doctrine of real 
transformation of Brahman, and to 
establish Vivartavada (or the doctrine 
of illusory or apparent change). He 
is not so hostile to the Saukhya doc- 
trine, Prakrit i-parinamavada, (trans- 
formation of Prakriti or root-matter) 
as he is to be Brahma-parinamavada. 
With great diflieulty Sankara has 
tried to prove that the I^rahman of 
Advaita is not the same as the Sunya 
(void) of the Buddhists of the 
Madhyamika school. The resembl- 
ance between them is superficial. lie 
labours hard to prove his point. The 
Advaitins deny the Nama-rupa (name 
and form) of an object, and not that 
which underlies the Naina and the 
Rupa. The Buddhists not only negate 
the distinction (Bheda) but also the 
distincts (Bhidyamana) . This in 
short is an imperfect but not very in- 
accurate account of Advaita. 

Sri Madhva^s Dvaita Vedanta is 
an open and a powerful reaction 
against the absolutistic monism of 
Sarkara Madhva^s Vedanta is a 
pluralistic, realistic and theistic sys- 
tem. He posits the ultimate reality 


of all perceived things. For a thing 
to be real, it need to have only existed 
sometime at least. He believes in the 
reality of the manifold independent 
reals. These different independent 
reals arc radically different from one 
another. According to Madhva dif- 
rence is the veiy characteristic fea- 
ture of things. It is the Svarupa of 
the object. Difference is fundamental 
as well as foundational to Dvaita 
espistemology. Though difference is 
the very nature of the things, it can 
still be distinguished. This process of 
distinction between really two non- 
differents is effected by the assump- 
tion of the category Visosha. Viseshas 
arc many in number. They arc self- 
differentiating. They in their tiini 
need no other Visesa to differentiate 
them from oIIhts. True to the princi- 
ple of parsimony of categories 
]\ra<lhva's assumption of the category 
of Visesha has saved him from the 
powerful attack of the Advaitins. 
From the day.s of Mandana the Ad- 
vaitins have attacked the category of 
difference witli plienonienal acutcnc.s.s, 
and have tried to catch the Dvaitin 
on the horns of a dilemma. Briefly 
the argument is as follows : — 

1. Is difference the nature of a 
thing or is it its attribute? '‘If differ- 
ence were of the very nature of things, 
there would be no things to be differ- 
ent; for, whatever you may say is 
one thing, will immediately break up 
!)ccausc difference is of its nature.'' 
This line of argument will not leave 
even the primal atom as unit, and in 
the aKsence of units there can be no 
difference. As against this powerful 
attack, the Dvaitins posit that differ- 
ence (Visesa) is the nature of thing 
itself, and that distinctions could be 
effected with the help of Viscslui. I" 
the words of Jayatirtha, Visesha is 
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^‘Bheda prathinidhi.” The grand 
dilectics of Advaita, which is so fatal 
to difference, is of no avail against 
the assumption of the category of 
Visesa. 

After dismissing the general case 
for difference, the Advaitins attack 
ihc difference between Isvara and 
,]iva. They ask us how we cognise 
the difference ? Perception cannot 
guarantee you the knowledge of this 
difference between Isvara and Jiva. 
Difference is a relational type of 
knowledge. We cannot cognise a re- 
lation without the cognition of the 
rclata. One of the relata in the cog- 
nition of the difference between Jiva 
and Isvara is Isvara. Isvara cannot 
bo povcoived. So you cannot have tho 
knowledge of tho ralation of difference. 

As against this, Dvaitins urge that 
tlio cognition of the difference between 
Jiva and Isvara is perceived by 
Isvara. Scriptures guarantee tliis 
Iniih. As for the cognition of the 
Jiva, perception of the relata is not 
absolutely necessary for the cogni- 
tion of the difference this pillcr 
is not a pot. There is no pot here. 
This proves that wc can have the 
cognition of difference, and that per- 
ception grants it. 

The Advaitins contend that scrip- 
tures explain and elaborate those 
passages tliat purjiGrt to teach differ- 
ence and tlicn refute them l)y the 
Aikyabodhaka Mahavakyas or the 
scriptural sentences that teach unity. 
As against this Dvaitins put a 
^tniight fiuestion. Exi)lanation and 
^‘xpatiation are meaningful only when 
have to teach a truth, and not 
falsehood is the theme. Anu- 
vada of an untruth is not the purpose 
of Vedantic texts. 

The supreme reality according to 
Madhava is Lord Vishnu. He is the 


abode of all infinite number of aus- 
picious attributes (Anantakalyana- 
giina paripurana). The entire scrip- 
ture, and no particular Mahavakya, 
is the description of Lord Vishnu. 
Every word, every articulate sound, 
lias primary significance only with 
reference to Vishnu. They primarily 
connote Him only and have reference 
to the objects of the world in a 
secondary sense. The supremacy of 
Lord Vishnu is the prime import of 
all the Vedas. That is the Mahatat- 
parya of all the Srutis. Second in 
importance is Lakslimi. She is also 
classed as a dependant. She is not, 
however, tainted by material quali- 
ties. Third in importance is Vayu, 
ilic mediator, without whose grace 
Aparoksha is impossible. The role 
of Vayu ill Dvaita Vedanta can 
favourably be compared witli the role 
of Jesus, the Son of God, in Christia- 
nity, and the role of Lakshmi in 
Visishtadvaita. Tradition and scrip- 
ture with a sustained and cogent 
array of quotations maintain that 
Sri Madhva is the third incarnation 
of Vayu. An explicit statement of 
this fact is found in the Baliktha 
Siikta of Big Veda. 

All the other souls in this w’orld 
are classified under three divisions by 
Aladhava. 1. Sattvic souls; 2. Rajasic 
souls ; and 3. Tamasic souls. The 
Fundament urn divisionis is the in- 
trinsic Svarupa (nature) of the soul. 
This intrinsic Svarupa of the soul is 
not made known until tho vstate of 
realisation is reached. Aloksha is 
the realisation of our own Svarupa. 
This Svarupa is like a closed iron 
safe to us. We do not know^ what it 
has in it. Whether it has Tamasic 
(demoniac) property or Sattvic (di- 
vine) property is only known when 
the safe is open. The material in the 
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safe is our own property. What we 
need is only the key of the safe. The 
worship of Vishnu and His grace 
yield us the key, and to our surprise 
our own Svarupa is disclosed to us. 
Moksha is no miracle. It is the per- 
ception of the true nature of our self. 
In Moksha we realise what we are. 
If things and selves essentially differ 
in their instrinsic nature, Vishnu or 
Madhva cannot be charged with 
partiality for their inability to change 
their selves. Once we understand 
the doctrine of Jivatraividhya or dis- 
tinction between three kinds of souls 
in this scientific sense, we find nothing 
irrational or reactionary in this con- 
ception. Unsympathetic critics have 
roughly handled this doctrine. Free- 
dom and law actually co-exist in this 
world. To think that God cannot 
combine them, is to doubt Ilis omni- 
potence. 

Further Madhva maintains that 
Moksha, with bliss as its characteris- 
tic, is bestowed on the elect by lavara 
purely out of his own choice. Many 
are called but few arc chosen. To 
qualify ourselves for the membership 
in the Kingdom of Vaikunta we 
should follow the scripture-ordained 
path of Karma and thus cleanse our 
soul. Then wc must pray to the Lord 
constantly without any interruption 
in the attitude a servant has towards 
his master. 

A scheme of five-fold difference is 
maintainerl by Madhva. They arc 
as follows; — 

1. The difference between Isvara 
and Jiva (soul) ; 2. between Jiva and 
Jiva; 3. between Jiva and Jada 
(matter) : 4. between Jada and Jada 
and 5. between Jada and Isvara. 
To summarise briefly, Dvaita Vedanta 
strives to make out five distinct points 


as against Advaita. 1. The auspicious 
qualifications of Isvara form a direct 
challenge to the concept of Nirguna 
Brahman (the Attributelcss Divine). 

2. The ultimate reality of the w^orKl 
of objects in contrast to the relative 
reality predicted by the Advaitins. 

3. The affirmation of the difference 
between Isvara and Jiva as against 
the identity maintained by the Ad- 
vaitins. 4. The identification of Ad- 
vaita with Buddhism. 5. The claim 
is that Advaita is not a true repre- 
sentation of the three scriptures of 
Vedanta which go under the name of 
Prasthanatrya. 

A robust independence, sound logic, 
cogent array of quotations, refreshing 
originality of treatment and an unfail- 
ing loyalty to the Sruti and the spirit 
of the scriptures, arc a fc\v of the re- 
markable features of Dvaita Vedanta. 

The ordinary individual realises 
the perplexities of life. The difficul- 
ties and danger and the sense of inter- 
nal eonfliet become acute. Desire 
to net right is at war with insurgent 
and unknown appetites and passions. 
A great sense of nee<l arises which 
may last for long and produce acute 
dejection. Then there is a profound 
sense of sin. It is at this stage that 
faith in theism and a good God 
helps us. Discords arc harmonised, 
the period of storm and stress ends, 
for God is in Heaven and all is right 
with the world. The prodigal son 
returns liomc and God in his fatherly 
love says, This my son was dead, but 
has become alive again. In short 
Dvaita Vedanta is a religion of spiri- 
tual redemption and not a social re- 
form. It is a type of revolutionary 
idealism that estranges tlic revolu- 
tionary by its idealism, and the con- 
servative by a drastic revaluation o 
his earthly goods. 



THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

(OR NARADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

By Siva mi Thyagimnanda 

[The name of sage Nariidii is fuiniliiir to every Iliiidu. lie is both a knower and a 
lover of Lod — a Oiiftni as well as a Jihakfn. Ilis aphorisms on Divine Love form one of 
the most inspiring chapti rs in India’s religious literature. 1 


Si:tua 4. 

The fourth Sulra gives a further 
description of the nature of Bhakti 
from the point of view of the effect 
it produces on the devotees. 

ant 

«l^=Which ?^^^^=gainin^^ 5*Tl=^= 
man = one who has reached 
the goal of all spiritual Sacihanas 
“ becomes ^ divine 

= becomes fin: = contented 
= becomes. 

Gaining’ thaf^ , man^ reali- 
ses his prcfcction’ and divinity ® 
and becomes thoroughly conten- 
ted”. 

Notes — The Sulra refers directly to 
the intrinsic nature of Bhakti des- 
cribed ill the previous one as frecdoni 
(Mukti) itself. It purports to s.ay 
that this freedom, whicli forms the 
essential nature of Bhakti, is some- 
thing which the devotee does not 
directly aspire after, but an attaiu- 
lucnt that is added unto him by the 
God of f .ovc cpiitc unsolicited ; that 
this freedom conferred by Bhakti is 
the birtli-riglit of every man, irres- 
pective of caste, colour or creed; and 
that it makes one, on whom it is 
bestowed, perfect, divine and con- 
tended. 

1- Gaining . — ^Thc word ^ labdhva ’ 
‘ gaining ’ is used in reference to 


Bhakti as Amritam or freedom 
(Mukti) in order to indicate that 
llie devotee docs not strive conscious- 
ly for Mukti, but Mukti is conferred 
on him, unsolicited, by the Lord of 
Love. As far as the devotee is con- 
cerned, his interest lies in loving God 
and in serving Him and His children. 
He simply immerses himself in that 
Love, and lias no room left in his 
mind to think of anything else than 
his I*ord. For who can refuse to be 
absorbed in that ocean of beauty and 
bliss if he has but the opportunity of 
knowing Him ! Wlicn Yudhishthira 
was once asked why he was so much 
enamoured of his Lord, he could only 
retort by asking the question why 
he sliould love the Himalayas ! 
Nevertheless God who loves his devo- 
tees more than He loves Himself, and 
who feels pride in considering Him- 
self the servant of His devotees and 
is always anxious to do sonic good 
turn to tlKMii, takes care to bless them 
with Mukti also. Sri Ramakrishna 
iiscil to compare God to a loving 
master, who, feeling happy in honour- 
ing a devoted servant, makes him sit 
on the same scat with himself, in- 
spite of the protests of his humble 
servant. When Mukti, which is a 
state of oneness with the Supreme 
Being, thus comes to the devotee in- 
sjntc of his desire to escape from the 
sacrilege of raising himself to the 
position of his Lord, he simply bows 
down to the Lord’s will as inevitable, 
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for fear of wounding the feelings of 
Ills Lord, and like an obedient ser- 
vant accepts His gift as a token of 
His love, but even then without any 
consideration of any selfish satisfac- 
tion. Heaven or hell, liberation or 
bondage, is all the same to liiin, 
and tlicy have the same value only 
as gifts from his beloved. Cj. ^ri 
Sankara's prayer in Shivaiianda- 
lahari, “ Let me be born as a man 
or god, an animal or a tree, a gnat 
or a worm or a bird. If my heart is 
immersed in the love of Thy blessed 
lotus feet, what do I rare for body 
of any kind ? Vide also Mukunda- 
mala, “ I have no desire for religious 
merit or for wealth, or for sensual 
pleasures. Let anything happen to 
me according to my previous Karma. 
But this is my i)rayer that I .may 
have unswerving love for the blessed 
feet of my Lord. ” In IShatjavata XI, 
14, 14 the Lord Himself says, “Those 
who have surrendered their soids to 
Me, do not care for anything exce|)t 
Myself, not even the status of 
Brahma, or Indra, or an Emperor, or 
the lord.ship of the nether world, Or 
psychic powers, nay, not even free- 
dom from rebirth. ” Again, “ Those 
heroes and sadhua, w'ho are devoted 
to me as their sole goal and refuge, 
do not care even for Kaivabja or free- 
dom from birth which I may give 
them. ” 

2. That . — Refers to Amritam or 
freedom (Mukti) described in the 
previous Sutra as the intrinsic nature 
of Bhakti. 

3. Man . — The significance of the 
word ^Puman ^ or ‘ man ' used in the 
Sutra is that the practice of the dis- 
cipline of Bhakti and the attainment 
of the bi ite of Mukti it confers arc 
not restricted by any considerations 


of caste, colour or sex. Every human 
being, provided he or she desires 
earnestly, can practise Bhakti and 
attain Mukti or freedom through it. 
The possession of sub-human bodies 
like those of animals and birds is 
l)erliaps the only condition that makes 
the cnltiire of Bhakti impossible. Jt 
is nut however meant that these sub- 
human creations have no souls, hut 
that they have not reached yet u 
state of evolution in botly and mind 
wliich fulfils tlie minimum recjiiire- 
menfs of a life of rlevotion. It must, 
however, be noted that in several 
<levotional books, especially the 
Puranas, we eonu' across instances of 
birds anil animals having gained 
Bhakti and Mukti. and that Madlm- 
sudana Saraswafi, tin* great divouc 
and philosopher, maintains in liis 
Bhakti Baiiaijana that all living 
being.s arv entitled to Bhakti. In 
this scientific age, we can understand 
it only as an exaggeration to impiv'-s 
on men how devotion to Clod can 
achieve (‘Ven the seemingly impossi- 
ble. This is the uidy condition we 
can arrive at on the subject, seeing 
that the. Brahma Sutra I, III, 25 
maintains that man alone is entitled 
to spiritual practices and realisa- 
tion. 


The (luestion of the (lualiftcation of 
superhiiinaii beings like Atuiras and 
Devaa may abo arise here. Most 
probably Narada docs not take tlicin 
into consideration in this Sutra. It 
ha.s to be noted that aceording to 
Brahma Sutra they arc entitled for 
spiritual realisation. 


Tlie use of the word * man ^ also 
dgnifies definitely that Narada holds 
10 consideration of sc-x or caste as a 
bar to the practice of devotion an( 
ittainmcnt of Mukti at the perfee- 
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tion of devotional life. Since this is 
the unanimous view of all teachers 
of the Bhakti school, and since the 
number of the devotees of the highest 
type, coining from women and the 
castes considered lowest, arc so many, 
we need not cite illustrations here to 
ciihstantiate the point. But a word 
iiiiist be said regarding Sankara’s 
view on this question, as there is a 
current mistaken view that he reg- 
gards the highest d(\stiny of man, 
iiiiinely, Muktl, or liberation, to be 
the privilege of the Iiighcst caste 
alone. What Sankara has actually 
(lone is only to support, l)y way of 
concession to the prejudices of his 
age, tlie ineligibility of von-Dvija 
castes (f.c., castes that are not invest- 
ed witli sacred thread) to study the 
Vcfhis and follow the disciplines and 
observances which recpiire a know- 
ledge of the Vi.dic text. Rut for 
Jnnna or highest Knowledge, whicli 
according to him is identical with 
Mukti, no tuie is discpialificd by any 
<iucsii()ii of caste, creed or sex. lie 
admits the possiliility of N'idura and 
other having attained n'ali>a- 

tion. Tn eomiiumting on HI, 4, 38 of 
the flmlvna lie inainlaiiis that 

spiritual realisalioii is possible for 
all, irrespective of caste, colour or 
cived, through Jupn, fasting, worship 
el (h)d, etc. And in conchuling the 
‘liscussion on the Apn.^udriulhikdrana 
el the Itrnlunu Sutnts he ciuoU's* with 
approval tlu* Puranic view that the 
Punnian sliould be taught to all. Now 
the Pnrauus contain elaborate exposi- 
tions of all the mystic wisdom of the 
1 C(/o,s\ and one of the' tliree source 
hooks of Vedanta philosophy, namely, 
liie Phagavad Gita, occurs in the 
^Miabharata, a book classed as Iti- 
um, and therefore open to all. This 
concession therefore only means that 


Sankara was willing to gn^e the sub- 
stance of Vedic wisdom to all while 
only denying the shadow out of con- 
sideration for the prejudices of the 
age. Nowhere does he deny Mukti 
or the cliances of gaining it, to any 
one. Hcncc he and Narada arc in 
complete agreement on this point of 
the eligibility of all to Mxikti. 

4. Perfection.— A Riddha or a per- 
fect man is one who has attained the 
goal of all Sadhanasi. The goal of all 
human aspirations is perfection. Till 
that is attained Sadhana has to be 
continued in si)ite of the minor attain- 
uH.mts and ]>sychic powers that one 
may come to be endowt'd with. Per- 
fection is already inherent in man. 
It is only eloiulecl due to Maya. 
When ^^alJa is transcended througli 
spiritual Sadhanns sueli as the various 
Yofja.^, the natural perfections of the 
Atman manifest themselves as the sun 
shining wlien the clouds clear away. 
The function of Sadhana is only to 
remove this cloud of Maya. Patan- 
jnli, the t(‘acher of Yoga, himself ad- 
mits that devotion to God is one of 
the methods of attaining this perfec- 
tion ami one of the easiest and the 
imx'^l direct of them all. See his 
.<hdra. T, 23. 

5. Dirinity. — The popular con- 
ception of a Siddha is of one possessing 
various super-human powers, and it 
is to prev(‘nt any such misconception 
that Narada uses immediately after, 
the word ' Anirlta ’ translated here as 
‘divinity.’ Tn other words the sign of 
a ‘ peiiecl man ’ or * Sidilha ' is not 
the possession of miraculous powers, 
but tlie attainment of unity with the 
Supreme Being. Perfection being 
possible only in God, the man of 
highest realisation is said to become 
one with God ; for, as w’c have seen, 
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the individuality of man merges in the 
Supreme Divinity when the highest 
realisation is gained. 

6. Contented , — ^The contentment 
of the perfect man is to be distinguish- 
ed from the self-satisfaction of lesser 
men. For at the stage of Sadhnna, 
such self-satisfaction is an obstacle. 
Without the help of a divine discon- 
tent with the imperfect and the ephe- 
meral, one is not likely to progress 
to the highest. It is only when 
one reaches the highest i)erfection 
that one can safely be contented with 
oneself. 

One must also be careful to remem- 
ber that this contentment here refer- 
red to is not the kind of satisfaction 
that rises when some desire is fulfill- 
ed, but it is an absolute satisfaction 
arising from the absence of all pos.si- 
bility of any desire at all. Nor does 
it mean that he will lapse into in- 
activity, for though he has achieved 
the highest, he is bound to be active 
in promoting the spiritual welfare 
of others less fortunate than himself, 
in a spirit of service. 

Again mere satisfaction should not 
be taken to be the test of realisation, 
for, then, whenever we are satisfied 
with some minor achievement, we 
may not aspire further. This satis- 
faction referred to in the Sutra is only 
an accompaniment of realisation, and 
not one that sliould be consciously 
aspired after by the sndhaka. For 
such hankering for satisfaction being 
itself a kind of de.sire, it will be an 
obstacle in the w^ay of its achieve- 
ment. As St. John of tlie Cross would 
say, ‘ To seek satisfaction in God is 
spiritual gluttony.* The aspirant 
must be ready to accept God even if 
His commg means trouble and tribu- 
lation. C;. Madame Guyon*s Acquies- 
cenct of Pure Love, where she says : 


To me it is equal whether love ordain 

My life or death, appoint me pain or 
case. 

My soul perceives no real ill in pain ; 

In case or health no real good she soo.«i; 

One good she covets, and that good 
alone, — 

To choose Thy will, from selfish bias 
free. 

And to prefer a cottage to a throne, 

And grief to comfort, if it pleases Tlieo. 

Fcnclon also says: “If God were to 
will to send the souls of the just to Iioll 
— so Ciy'sostom and Clement suggest 
— souls in the third state would not 
love Him the loss.** Again he say.s, “It 
is only pure love that loves to sufTcr.” 
Cf.y also Jol)*s saying: “Tliough lie 
.slay mo, y(?t will I tru.st in Him.** We 
have also Kunti Devi's prayer in 
Bhngavatam where she beseeches Lord 
Sri Kri.shna to visit her always with 
miseries and sufferings, so that she 
may be able to remember Him always. 
Sri Sankara also says in the Siva- 
mtndalahari that h(‘ will bo quite 
satisfied if all his sufTerings are plea- 
sant to the Lord. Such should he (lie 
attitude of the real Bhakta before he 
can aspire to the highest. Truth 
should alway.s be welcome even if it 
be unpleasant, and until this liankcr- 
ing for more naked truth, free from 
all considerations of satisfactorinoss 
or otherwise, has been cultivated, it 
is not possible to realise the highest 
Truth, viz., God. But when Truth is 
actually realised, i.c., when the highest 
Bhakti, which is of the nature of 
Mukti, is attained, it brings into the 
mind of man, as an invarialdc con- 
comitant, an unperturbed sense of 
satisfaction which the Bhngavat Gita 
has in view when it dcscribas poi- 
fcction in Yoga as ^ that having o - 
tained wliich man considers no otier 
gain as superior.’ 



SAYINGS OF SAINt RAMAVALLABHA DAS 

“ A rope is real, itis snake-like appearance is unreal. Sun’s heat is real, 
its concomitant mirage is unreal. Pearl is real, not so the drop of water on a 
lotus-leaf. Ocean is real, its waves are unsteady. Kamavallabha (i.e., Krishna 
or God) is real. Show of piety is deceptive.” 

‘‘ Piety— Bhakti— is the root. Non-attachment is the flower. Know- 
ledge is its fruit. Eat that and seek bliss.” 

“ Continents are nine. The Earth is one. Paths of Bhakti are nine, 
but Bhakti is one. Gems are nine but the brilliance is one. Fruits may be 
many but their sweetness is one. Faiths are many but God is one.” 

‘‘ Being God-mad alone we can sing this glory. iVara — man— can be- 
come Narayan. Without that aim no endeavours are worth making. For that 
reason Ramavallabha Das sings his own hymns.” 

“ I surrender myself to Thee. Do with me wliatovcr Thou chooscst. I 
have no other desire or prayer. Save mo or destroy me. Thou hast created 
small particles as well as huge mountain-ranges. Who can probe into Thy 
mysteries ? As Thou pervadest the whole universe, what is it that I shall 
ask of Thee, or not ask of Thee ? I am at Thy disposal. Mine is not the 
way to ask for this or that.” 

— ^Translated from Marathi by G. A. Chandavarkar. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Extra-senaory Perceplion : Bij J, B. 

Rhine. Published by Messrs. Faber mid 
Fnhcr, Lid., 24 liiisscH Square, London. 
Pp. 24s. Price 12 sh. 6 d. 

The book under review is the report of 
a series of ingenious experiments conduetrd 
by Prof. Rhine for a period of three years 
in that field of jisyehical research generally 
known as clMirvo5\mee and telepathy. In 
a branch of study like this, where amateurs 
and faddists generally abound, the creden- 
tials of the persons conducting the experi- 
ments arc as important ns the methods 
employed. Prof. Rhyne has hatl the ad- 
vantage of an academic training in 
natural sciences as well as in psychology 
imd philosophy, and his co-workcrs too arc 
all university men. The experiments W'ere 
conducted under the auspices of the Duke 
University, and, as the report amply testi- 
cs, under strict laboratory conditions. And 
uigarding the experimeater and his methods 


we have the following assurance from no 
less an authority in the fiehi of psychology 
than Prof. William MacDonald in his 
Foreword to the book : “I found J. B. 
Rhine to be a ruthless seeker after truth, 
almost, I may say, a fanatical devotee of 
-cienco, a radical b('liever in the adequacy 
of its methods and in their unlimited possi- 
bilities Finalb', I would testify 

that I have ‘sat in’ at the experimenta- 
tion on a number of occasions, and have 
in some instances personally conducted the 
experiments, and have failed to discover 
either any indication of lack of good faith 
or any serious flaw in the procedures fol- 
lowed." 

The experiments conducted wvre chiefly 
by means of ‘ card-guessing and their ob- 
jects were, first, to answer by mathematic- 
ally indisputable evidence the question of 
the occurrence of extra-sensory perception 
and of its range, and, second, to further 
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its understanding by the discovery of its 
relationships to other mental processes and 
to the essential physiological and plo^sical 
conditions. And the main result of the ex- 
periments has been to show the actual ex- 
istence of the power of extra-sensory per- 
ception on the basis of 90,000 trials. The 
book gives a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the experiments, and then proceeds 
to consider the various possible explana- 
tions of the phenomenon. Dr. Rhine con- 
siders, one after another, all the main hypo- 
theses put forward by thinkers who deny 
the existence of extra-sensory perception, 
namely, (1) chance hypothesis, (2) fraud 
hypothesis, (3) hypothesis of incompetence, 
(4) unconscious sensory pcrcci>(io i and (5) 
hypothesis of rational inference. By a dis- 
cussion of the nature of his experiments and 
their results, Dr. Rhine conclusively proves 
the existence of a faculty which he calls 
extra-sensory perception, the power of 
knowing facts outside without the aid of 
the sensory processes and inferential 
methods, which alone constitute our ordi- 
nary way of knowing things. 

His refutation of the radiation theory, 
advanced in explanation of the phenomena 
by some scientists who accept the fact 
of extra-sensory perception, is of special 
interest. We have as yet no evidence to 
show that human ner^'ous system emanates 
'thought waves’ or that it selectively ab- 
sorbs some outside radiation. Again in 
eases where mere card and ink arc enough 
to stimulate extra-sensory percf'plion, elec- 
tro-physiology cannot help us at all. More- 
over radiant energy declines in intensity 
with the square of the distance from the 
source and if radiation were the princi- 
ple involved, then distance would bring a 
sharp decline in pure telepathy scoring. 
But the result was found to be just oppo- 
site, and especially the case of the increa.se 
of correct hits from 7.7 in 25, to 10 in 25, 
when experiments were carried out at a dis- 
tance of 250 miles, disproves the v( ry i)lausi- 
bility of any radiation theory. Other import- 
ant difficulties in this explanation arc those 
of orientation and focussing, of localising a 
card and keeping the right pack in mind, 
and above all, of the ability of the perci- 
pient to distinguish the figures on cards, all 
of which ii - flat on a table. Dr. Rhine 
therefore concludes that radiant energy is 
inadequate as an explanation, and that, in 


order to save the coherence, unity and com- 
prehensibility of our basic physics, another 
kind of energy will have to be posited. 
Further he says : “ It seems quite possible 
that the long untouched mystery of the 
physics of conscious process may yet 
be first peeped into from the odd corners 
of these more bizarre mental phenomena.” 

Dr. Rliinc is not, however, in favour of 
invoking the idea of discarnato spirits to 
explain these phenomena. The hypothesis 
he favours is the relatively independent 
agency of the mind under certain condi- 
tions of the material world. This hypo- 
thesis carries with it such implications as 
that the percipient's mind ‘goes out’ to 
this object, that space, the basic feature of 
the material universe, has no meaning in 
extra-sensory perception, and that ‘inverse 
square’ laws which all matter-bound ener- 
gies obey, as well as limitations of mate- 
rial nerves, sense organs and (.'xternal ob- 
structions like stone walls, have no signifi- 
cance in this way of knowing. 

The general features of this way of 
knowing, may thus bo stated in the words 
of Dr. Rhine himself : “ First, no one— 
not even a i).sychologist — can reasonably 
doubt that K. S. P. (extra-sensory percep- 
tion), h ji mental protioss ; and that there 
.«eems to be good ground for regarding it 
as a natural part of the endowment of 
minrl. It is a more delicate mental pro- 
ce.ss than most, sulTering easily from dis- 
sociaton or distraction, and returning again 
with reintegration of effort and improved 
attention. It is inhibited too by conflict, 
as in self-doubt, doubt u.s to the po.s.sibilit.y 
or wistiom of a procedure, or in conflict of 
flesire.s. It requires with most subjects 
rather good abstraction and close atfontioiL 
to the task ill hand. It is l(!ss resistant to 
dis-soeiation than sensory perception or even 
than simi)lc reasoning. On the points so 
far mentioned, it is more like creative 
intellectual artistic synthesis ; yet is not 
so fatiguing as these ; and, unlike these, can 
be speeded uj) rapidly (faster than I 
can record); and it is not learnt or deve- 
loped, as far as wo know yet, as are these ; 
it is unanalysable introspcctivcly, as arc 
these mostly. But it substitutes for other 
forms of cognition, for visual or auditory 
perception, rational judgment or recall. It 
inter-opnrates with them, combines in any 
way and works from a wido range of moti- 
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vation, for money or for kindness, for 
play or display, for science or for courtesy. 
It is like the sensory functions rather tlum 
rational cognition in its lack of develop- 
ment (if this is actually a fact, as it seems). 
But it is not like them in localisation, feel- 
ing of real contact experienced, need of 
orientation to function, resistance to dis- 
traction and dissociation. It is simple 
cognition, so far as subjective analysis goes 
as yet ; but it uses memory, visual or otlier 
imagination — in fact all of mind that is 
needed— in its functioning. It is normal, 
not related to mental weakness or disease 

There is no suggestion of incorgoreal 

agencies in connection with experimoLts . . 
This then is the tentative psychological 
sketch we have so far achieved.” 

No reader can hut be impressed by the 
thorough- going scientific spirit running 
through tlie whole work, and students of 
psychical science will feel glail that such 
a scientific mind as Dr. Rhine’s has taken 
to tliis study. Wo may expect him in 
future to extend his method of research to 
the study of other para-psychological phe- 
nomena as well, and shed light on aspects 
and powers of human mind that arc at 
jircsont consiilcred either fictitious, abiior- 
itial or bizarre. 

Lectures on the Bhagnvnd Gita : {With 
an Enqlhh tmnslation oj thr Gitfi). By 
Principal D. S. Unrmn, M, A. Published 
by N. Subba linn Pantulv, President of the 
Hindu Enmaj, Rajahmundry. Pp. 2/d. 


NEWS AND 

India at the Paris Exhibition 

We in India hoar very little of tlio great 
international exhibition that is going on 
in Paris. Perhaps this is because the 
exhibition is in a counti’y outside the 
Empire. It may bo interesting to our read- 
ers to got some scrappy information at least 
about it, from the following extract from a 
letter sent by an Indian friend wdio is at 
present in Paris : 

“It will take months to get a fraction of 
the benefit at least, as the whole “ Exposi- 
tion ” gives almost a bird’s eye view of the 
cultural progress of the world, particularly 
tne West. Here we get a cultural world 


Prof. D. S. Sarma and his writings on the 
Gita require no introduction to Gita- 
iovers in this country ; for his translation 
of this great scripture has by now received 
recognition in all riuartcrs as the most 
es.scntial book for any one who wants to 
study the Gita through the English langu- 
age. His translation holds its unrivalled 
position in modem Gita literature because 
it combines in itself both the qualities of 
a good translation — faithfulness to the ori- 
ginal and correctness in the use of the 
language into which the translation is 
made. What is more. Principal Surma has 
succeeded not only in translating the langu- 
age of the (jita but its thought as well. 

The book under review contains the 
full translation without the Sanskrit text, 
bc'sidos six lectures which occupy 96 pages 
of the book. While we would value the 
book mainly for the translation, its useful- 
ness has no doubt been increased by the 
inclusion of these lectures which are very 
lucid and full of us(*ful information regard- 
ing the conlents of the Gita and the ro- 
lalion of this scripture to the life of mod- 
em man. The subjects treated are ; (1) 
How to read the Gila ; (2) The content 
aiui form of the Gita ; (3) The Gita and 
•Spiritual Life ; (4) The Gita and Contem- 
porary Thought ; (5) The Gita and Swa- 
dharina ; and (0) The Gita and Progress. A 
perusal of the.se lectures will be of im- 
nif'nse liolp in gaining an intelligent grasp 
of the philoso]>hy and ideal of life for which 
the Gita stands. 


REPORTS 

in miniature. The British pavilion was 
a great disaj^pointment to all of us. Where- 
a.s many pavil lions have good cultural value, 
here we felt wc were moving before the shop 
wintlow.s of Wren Bennct or Whiteaway 
Lauilaw. Nothing more. Canada has an 
excellent pavilion. When I enquired at 
the gate why India is not in any section, 
the i)erson conceraeil replied gmdgingly, 
** It is the fault of India.” Netherlands 
has given an excellent section to Dutch 
Indies. With what strides Egypt is pro- 
gressing, her pavilion amply demonstrates. 

But my severe disappointment in not 
seeing India in England” was to an ex- 
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tent made up, when I unexpectedly met 
Gandhiji in **U.S.A.” Mahatmaji’s bust 
in sculpture is placed in a prominent place. 
He faces Rockfeller— the man in loin cloth 
with his characteristic smile, smiling at the 
multi-millionaire. A study in contrast, 1 
thought. And again, as I moved round, much 
of my disappointment loft me as I met Sir 
C. V. Raman in the science pavilion. I 
consider the science pavilion to be the great- 
est achievement of the Exposition. Here 
in two places Raman is to bo scon. An 
experiment is explained showing the 
Raman Effect. Gandhiji, the summation 
of Indian cultural achievements at the pre- 
sent, and Raman, to us the hope of the 
future as regards the positive sciences, — 
these two personalities have their own 
world recognition. We in our jealous 
moods of internecine unholy w’arfarcs, do 
not know that India is known outside 
through these cultural messengers. I did 
not find any other trace of India anywhere 
else. 

The best arranged pavilion is Ger- 
many’s. Here as well as in another pavi- 
lion we get demoastrations of television. 
Another machine that attracted my atten- 
tion was the automatic guide at the gates. 
Press an alphabet in the key board, im- 
mediately a lighted line will show the road 
you want. Pull a key, you hear immedi- 
ately a gramophone record detailing to you 
all you have to observe and see. 

The Seine river flows right through the 
middle of the exhibition grounds with Eiffel 
Tower in the centre. The illuminations re- 
mind us of Kannambadi. But here Mysore 
Krishnarajasagara defeats Paris. In spite 
of all multi-coloured effects produced by the 
playing and singing fountains here, I am of 
the opinion that Krishnarajasagara has 
better artistic appeal. But here these artis- 
tic exuberance has welled out from the 


heart of the nation— the common mass- 
man. Each of the French provinces and 
colonies has separate pavilions, and in each 
house the special feature of that province, 
from folklore to donee, is exhibited, giving 
also the particular costumes people wear.” 

The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, 
Rangoon 

During the year 1936 the total number 
of patients treated at the Sevashram was 
89,506. These patients did not belong ex- 
clusively to the city of Rangoon ; a consi- 
derable number of them came from the 
suburbs and from some remote districts of 
Burma. 

The number of patients admitted in the 
Indoor Department during the year under 
review was 2,952 males, 957 females, and 
174 children. The aggregate of the daily 
totals of attendance came up to 33,391 
males, 7,163 females, 1,298 children, i.c., a 
total of 41,852. The average daily attend- 
ance was 91 males, 20 females, 3 children, 
I.C., a total of 114. The average period of 
stay in the hospital in each ciusc was 12 
days. Some chronic cases had to be kept 
for months. 

At the Out-patient Department the 
total number of attendance came up to 
2,23,252 including men, women and children. 
The average daily attendance was 418 men, 
110 women and 84 children, i.c., a total of 
612. 

During the year under report a new 
ward for eye diseases was opened, the open- 
ing function being done by His Excellency 
Sir Archibald Cochrane, the Governor of 
Burma. 

The total income of the Sevashram dur- 
ing the year was Rs. 70,039-15-9, and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 60,211-8-6. 




Let me tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

—Swam Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 
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Common folk ron.'^idcr penance in tenn:^ of abstinence from food for 
months or fortnip:hts or liay.-^ ; but in the eyes of good people, that is no 
penance which impedes the acquirement of the knowledjre of Atman. The 
highest penance consists of ceasing from activities harmful to others, and of 
serving fellow l)cings witli humility. Ho who performs such penance is con- 
sidered to be always fasting and olisorving Ihrih/narharya. Such an intelli- 
gent man i.s an ascetic, nay a god ; lie is supremely virtuous, though he be a 
householder. He who docs not eat anything in the interval between his 
morning and evening meals, is as good as one who fasts. Again, a house- 
holder whose sex life is strictly regulated may be looked upon as observing 
^^'ohmacharya, lie who is imintermittently engaged in the pursuit of know’- 
Icdgo is a truth-speaker. liven one who abstains from meat obtained by 
iieedless slaughter is deemed free from meat eating. He who is ever ready 
to give his possessions in charity is holy, and one wdio does not fall asleep at 
day-time is a vigilant man. 0 Yudhisthira, know him to be verily partak- 
of ambrosia, who dines after feeding his servants and guests. 

Mahabharatii, Panti Parva, Chapter 226, Versos 4-6 and 10-13. 

I 


WHAT CAN INDIA CONTRIBUTE TO 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION ? 

[In the follovnng paragraphs wc have discussed in brief some of the spiritual ideals 


of India that are likely to rcceive universal 

I 

jr I* IFE in the modern world does not 
allow any country or eulturc 
to remain in isolation. Consequently, 
in all human institutions and ideals 
twe find in modern times a tendency 
to share many common features, 
partly due to tlic mutual influence 
they are exerting on one another, 
and partly due to the sameness of 
the environment in which they all 
alike have to thrive. When modern 
methods of communication have 
brought the different parts of the 
world very close to one another, and 
when the political, economic and in- 
tellectual life of nations is interlinked 
in a very vital sense, there is no 
wonder if the world culture shows a 
tendency to be more and more cos- 
mopolitan ; for isolation was the 
main reason for the divergent deve- 
lopments in the cultures of different 
parts of the world, and when condi- 
tions have made this isolation impos- 
sible, people all the world over are 
bound to develop common features 
in their cultural life. 

In this general fusion of ideals and 
institutions, religion also is bound to 
be involved, and many of the reli- 
gious symbols— philosophical, mytho- 
logical and ritualistic— of the differ- 
ent peoples of the earth, will become 
the common heritage of mankind ac- 
cording to their refinement and capa- 
city to ai./eal to the highest in man. 
Just e in the material and intellec- 
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tual spheres of world-culture the in- 
fluence of the nations of the West is 
bound to be dominant because of the 
great contributions they have made 
in these spheres, India in its turn 
is destined to contribute a greater 
share to the spiritual development of 
mankind, because here, more tlian 
anywhere else, have men dived deep 
into the world of the spirit and deve- 
loped religious concepts and symbols 
the appeal of which will be felt more 
and more by men in proportion to 
their freedom from passions and pre- 
judices. In the following paragraphs 
we shall in brief describe some of 
those features of Indian religious 
thought which are bound to become 
the common religious heritage of 
mankind. 

II 

Among the great contribution.^ 
India has to make, the most import- 
ant f)crhai)s is in connection with the 
conception of the Deity. In all sy.s- 
tems of religious thought except 
Vedanta and philosophies strongly in- 
flucncefl by it, the general tendency is 
to limit their si)eculations about the 
Deity to the standpoint of the world 
and the human being. In thinking 
about the origin of the universe, man 
feels the need of an all-powerful and 
omniscient being as its cause, and in 
speculating about his own ultimate 
destiny in the cosmic scheme, he ar- 
rives at the conception of a Saviour 
God who is the repository of all the 
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most sublime virtues that his mind 
could conceive of. The human mind 
recognises an identity of being in 
regard to the entities he arrives at in 
response to these deepest questions of 
his intellectual and emotional life, 
lie is the God of all the religions, and 
it is He who is worshipped by people 
all the world over under different 
names and with varying emphasis on 
some set of attributes or other. This 
is the Personal God of religion. Ho 
is sometimes conceived as endowed 
with glorious forms and sometimes 
without it. In either case the con- 
ception is personal, in so far as it is 
arrived at in response to human needs 
and is consequently clothed in the 
garb of anthropomorphism. 

But is this conception of the Deity 
complete ? However sublime it might 
be in its highest levels, and however 
satisfactory it might be in regard to 
our personal needs, the problem would 
occur to the human mind as to what 
He is in Himself without any refer- 
ence to the universe and our indivi- 
dual destiny. In other words man 
feels that a God who is the creator 
and saviour is so closely bound up 
with the universe and our individual- 
ity that in order to be sure of His 
absolute existence it is necessary to 
get an assurance of His being from a 
point of view having no reference to 
the universe or our individuality. 

The philosophy of the Impersonal 
Absolute records the exporionce of the 
spiritual consciousness in this respect. 
The Personal God is the view of the 
Deity that man gets as long as He is 
ft man. From our human point of 
view, the most important factors of 
our experience arc the universe and 
our individuality. Hence the human- 
ised Deity or the anthropomorphic 


God is the Lord of the universe, and 
is endow^ed with an infinite degree of 
those highest attributes which we 
human beings prize in ourselves. But 
the experience of the Impersonal 
comes when individuality or Jivahood, 
the pivot of our anthropomorphic 
outlook, is transcended, and the indi- 
vidual consciousness itself becomes 
absolute and impersonal. 

The experience of the Impersonal 
is not a denial of Personal God, nor 
the perception of a Deity separate 
from and higher than Him. For the 
Personal and the Impersonal consti- 
tute one and the same being. If any 
distinction can be made between them 
at all, it is only that they are two 
aspects of the same Deity, the Per- 
sonal God being the revelation of 
Him wc get in our human conscious- 
ness, and the Impersonal being the 
revelation of the same Deity coming 
on consciousness when it has itself 
become impcrsonalised. Nor does tlie 
Impersonal negate all the highest 
values associated with Personal God. 
What it implies is that owing to the 
transformation of the perceiving con- 
sciousness, these attributes and values 
are no longer experienced in their 
personal and cosmic reference. 

In place of denying Personal God 
and all that He implies, the philoso- 
phy of the Impersonal Absolute is the 
greatest assurance of their validity. 
For it asserts the self-existence of God 
quite ai^art from the universe, and it 
assures us of the identity of the Deity 
amidst all the variations of His 
an 1 1 1 ropomorph i c vest ii res . 

Ill 

Another great idea that Indian reli- 
gious thought can contribute to the 
world’s spiritual heritage is in regard 
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to the conception of the soul. In all the 
other great religions of the world ex- 
cept those of India, it is doubtful 
whether this important conception has 
at all received the serious attention of 
speculative thought. In the Indian 
doctrine of the Atman, one comes 
across a profound doctrine that estab- 
lishes a close connection between the 
Truth in man and the Truth of the 
universe. 

In every religion, from the lowest 
to the highest, the doctrine of the 
soul is primarily intended to convey 
the idea that the principle of consci- 
ousness in man, though experienced 
ordinarily in association witli the 
body, is in itself separate, and docs 
survive the death of the body. Now 
the Hindu doctrine of the Atman 
makes a very great advance on this 
idea by connecting it with the guiding 
principle at the back of the universe. 
Why is the soul of man immortal ? 
To this straight question the Hindu 
thought would give the ijlain answer: 
Because it is in essence one with the 
Divine. In fact this idea has gone 
so deeply into the niind of the Hindu 
that often the two terms Brahman and 
Atman arc confusc<lIy api>Iie(l (o one 
and the same entity. Though this 
identification, when it springs from 
confusion of thought, is not to he en- 
couraged, one would none the less dis- 
cover, even in this fumbling, the pro- 
found significance of the Hindu doc- 
trine of Atman, if it is clearly borne 
in mind that in no other reli- 
gion we find people confounding the 
significance of the two corresponding 
words, God and soul. For Brahman 
in fact means the universal spirit that 
expresses itself as the world, and At- 
man me. as the spirit embodied in 
paan. Now because the Hindu mind 


is somehow saturated with the idea of 
the essential kinship of the spirit in 
man with the spirit guiding the 
universe, it sometimes forgets even 
the original difference in the signifi- 
cance of these terms. 

We feel the evolutionary urge at 
two ends. We feel it operating witliin 
ourselves, and wc find it also in tlic 
world outside, shaping the destinies of 
men and things. Wc ascribe the 
former to soul and the latter to God, 
and one of the problems for theologi- 
ans everywhere ha.s been to propound 
their conception of the relation exist- 
ing between these two. In almost all 
countries outside India a very sim- 
ple solution has been given to this 
question by saying that the .soul is a 
creature of God, by wliicli it is meant 
that God brought the soul into exist-, 
enee at the birth of tin* body. The 
Vedantie thinkers do not, however, 
favour sueli an nbsoliiie dinVrence in 
entity ami nature betwea-n the spirit, 
in man ami the spirit heliind the uiii- 
ver.se. They would tell man at the 
early stage.s of his .spiritual life that 
the Atman, the conscious c.ssenec in 
him, \ji a jiart of Go<l, as a spark of 
fire is of the great universal fire, and 
that spiritual life meaii.s the recogni- 
tion of this essential kinship of man 
with God ami the eunso(juent partici- 
jiation in tlie Divine life. At the higher 
levels of spiritual life the Vedanta 
would go a str?p ftirtlier and hohl tliat 
even the di.stinrtness of the souls 
entity from that of the Supreme Being 
i.s not an ultimate fact. In the highest 
spiritual communion tlic Atman bursts 
its shell of individuality, and re- 
cognises that he is not only inirt of 
the Deity but Hi.s very being. It is 
ignorance that has been making him 
forgetful of his real nature. AMicii 
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the clouds of ignorance arc thickest, 
man confounds his soul-life with the 
life of the body, but as ignorance is 
gradually dispelled, he recognises his 
kinship with the Divine more and 
more, until in the final enlightenment, 
he become aware of the non-difference 
of his vciy being from Him. 

IV 

Another great contribution of India 
to the workfs spiritual thought is a 
direct consequence of tliis doctrine of 
the Atman. This is the Indian con- 
ception of Yoga or the cultivation of 
spiritual life in a systematic way. 
11 is a remarkable fact that in almost 
all non-Indian religions the chief 
form of worsliip consists in prayer 
which is essentially a form of 
petitioning to a far-off God. This 
sense of the externality of the object 
of worship is also iinjilicit in the com- 
mon habit of the worshippers looking 
up in their devotions, as if they were 
addressing a being in the sky. In 
contrast to this is tlie Indian concep- 
tion of worship, in which petitioning 
forms so unimportant a part. In fact 
according to Hindu conceptions, peti- 
tioiiiiig, except when it is for spiritual 
enlightenment doe.s not form part 
of true worship at all. Worshij) as a 
whole, takes the form of communion 
and not prayer, and there is no Hindu 
mode of worshij), even when the ado- 
ration of image's forms a part of it, 
which is without the important item 
of meditation, in which the w'orshipper 
dives into the inner depth of the soul. 
If the u])ward look is the characteris- 
lio feature of many a non-Hindu 
devotee in his prayers, the closed eye 
in an effort to look within is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Hindu at 
his devotions. 


This conception of communion with 
the inner Self, which forms the essen- 
tial principle of Yoga, is the direct 
outcome of the doctrine of the Atman. 
When the Upanishadic thinker declar- 
ed “ Thou art That ” as the essence 
of all wisdom, he gave a definite bent 
to the Indian spiritual genius. The 
' That * behind the universe cannot 
be understood by looking without or 
by analysing the constitution of the 
external world. In the Atman, the 
*Thou* within, is to bo found the clue 
to it. The soul of man is of the very 
nature of the soul of the universe. 
Unless the cosmos has hidden within 
it this spiritual essence, how could it 
evolve at the human level this unique 
centre of consciousness — a personality 
with the faculty of conscience and the 
appreciation of values. According to 
the spiritual traditions of India, the 
way to highest wisdom lies through a 
study of this inner self of man, where- 
in the introspective mind discovers 
the real nature of the Deity and His 
relation with the universe. This is 
the principle underlying the Indian 
Yoga. 

The culture of Yoga in this coun- 
try has been along two main lines. 
There is on the one hand the Bhakti 
Yoga or the path of Love, which is 
an attempt to gain the liighest 
through the purification and concen- 
tration of emotions, and there is on 
the other Gnana Yoga or the path of 
Knowledge, the followers of which seek 
to perfect themselves by the purifi- 
cation and concentration of the intel- 
lect. Devotion to personal God and 
the cultivation of a feeling of inti- 
macy with Him form the essence of 
the first, while the practice of discri- 
mination and self-analysis are the 
important features of the other. To 
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train the mind to concentrate on its 
own inner working is a discipline in- 
volved in both the paths, although it 
is sometimes spoken of as an inde- 
pendent path under the name of Raja 
Yoga owing to the scientific precision 
to which its methods have been re- 
duced in this country. 

In tlie Hindu system of Yoga the 
attempt to commune with the Supreme 
Being is not confined to the period 
spent in meditation and introspection. 
For the imi)lication of Yoga can bo 
extended from introspection to active 
life also. If tlic Su|)renie Spirit is 
involved in one individual self, He is 
also i)rcscnt in the self of others and 
in society as a wliole. liy keeping 
this in vi(‘w and serving one’s fellow 
beings in the sjurit that one is serving 
the Divinity lodged within them, ono 
can develop one s inner life just as one 
does by meditation. For if the train- 
ing of the mind to see the Divinity 
within is the ])rincij)le involved in 
meditation, then that principle is in- 
volved also in work (lischarged in 
the sj)ii‘it of worshipful service. Not 
only philanthropic activities, but all 
the duties that man has to diseharge 
towards family, society, country and 
the world at large can be performed 
in this sjhrit, and the whole of one’s 
active life too may be converted into 
the j)ractice of Yoga. This is the 
fundamental j^rinciple of Karma 
Yoga or patli of Work, which too, like 
Raja Yoga, is .‘^oinetime.s spoken of as 
a path in itself, but which in fact 
is, as the Gita ha.s sliown, only an 
application of the patli of Love to 
the 7i(‘eds of active temperaments. 

It would be seen from the above 
brief exposition that the doctrine of 
the Atma , and the idea of Divine im- 
manc ce which naturally follows 


from it, have far-reaching consequen- 
ces in the field of philosophy, mysti- 
cism and social life, and form the 
only possible foundation for an ideal of 
efficient civic life without doing vio- 
lence to man’s mystical aspirations. 

V 

Another important spiritual ideal in 
tlie conception of which Hindu thought 
can make substantial contribution, is 
that of the immortality of the soul. 
The Vodantic thought is perhaps Iho. 
most rational presentation of this doc- 
trine. In the first place no doctriia? of 
the immortality of the soul can be 
consistent without the admission of its 
oternality. If there is something in 
man that remains for ever, that soin.'- 
thiiig must have been for all time, in 
the i)ast also. But we find ourselv'*N‘ 
full of imi)crfections and limitations 
in our present state of existence, and 
our w'holc life is a struggle to over- 
come the same. lienee we eon con- 
ceive of our pa.st also only as an imi)er- 
fe^t state although it is without any 
origination in time. The history of the 
beginningless past of the indivirluid is 
a series of embodiments, in whicii he 
is struggling to manifest the [)erfec- 
tion that is characteristic of the 
Atman, but wdiicli is hidden by the 
clouds of ignorance. Thcs(‘ series 
of births, wdth their varying turns of 
fortune, their .sueces.sion of enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, are regulated by 
the good and evil actions of the inHi- 
vidual himself. In all those succes- 
sive embodiments the general tend- 
ency i.s tow'ards progress which con- 
sists in the gradual manifestation of 
the divinity of the soul, although there 
may be temporary set backs confined 
to limitc(l periods. This is the doc- 
trine of the law' of Karina and rc- 
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incarnation, which not only forms the the sense of identification with limited 
clue to the understanding of the ethi- material vestures. When knowledge 
cal significance of our life, but is also illumines the individual caught in 
an essential metai)hysical postulate the travails of tliis quest, he discovers 
if we are to have a consistent view that the urge in him fijr immortality 
regarding the immortality of the springs from his kinship with the Im- 
soul. mortal Essence behind this whole cos- 

But the soul or Atman in its essen- mic manifestation. AMien tliis kin- 
tial nature is jierfect, and, as we have ship is recognised, the identification 
said before, is in essence one with the with the ])erishal)le material vestures 
Supreme Divinity. Man’s craving disappears, and the individual joins 
for immortality is a (piest for the dis- hi.s immortal source. Thus by 1ns- 
covory of this fact which is withheld ing his particularity, the individual 
frenn him by ignorance consisting in realises his Immortaliiy. 

-:o:- 

CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIIIVANANDA 

By A Devolve 

ISwami Shivananda, oliirnvisp known u- MMliapurnsliaii Malanij, was a direct 
disciple of Sri Kuinakrishna, an<l the serond I’n^ident of tin* KMinakrishna Math and 
Mission. In Ids lifo-fime ho had travelled extm.-ively all over India, and wa.s respoii.si- 
ble for ciuickoning tlio spiritual life of innnnierahlo inon. Thc.'^c' eonver.'‘alions arc pages 
from the diario.'* of .Sannya.'^in and liousthohkT devotees of hi<, and contain man}’ of the 
preciou.') iiistrnetions imparted liy the Swarni to spiritual :i>pirants.] 

tj.T was morning. One by one the Maliapnni>hji said very calmly: 

inmates of the Math were gather- Well, my boy, attainment of iieaee is 
ing in the room of Mahainirushaji not Mich jin easy alTair. This path is 
Maliaraj as usual. The Swami was very difficult. It is a thorny inUh. 
seated on his usiuil seat, with his mind “ Like the >liarj) edge of a razor is 
dwelling on tlie Lord, aii<i his face that- path (of Self-realization), diffi- 
iieaining in an ecstatic mood. Bracti- cult to cross and hard to tread, so say 
(idly none in the room was talking, the wise.” — These are sayings c)f the 
Among those present was a monk who Hisliis who visualised (he Truth. It 
had arrived a few days back from one is indeeil a very strenuous path. It 
(d the Branch CamiIvos of the Math, may seem easy from outside, but soon 
Ht‘present.ing his mental condition to one finds one has to make way through 
^t'i Alahapurushji, he said. “ Alalia- great (lifficultics. It is, however, true 
^aj, I am going through my spiritual tiiat the aspirant receives His Grace, 
praetdees to the best of my capacity, if lie yearns for Him with a sincere 
but why is it that I am not finding heart. You have surely read in Sri 
any joy within ? 1 am going through Itamakrisima s life how even he had to 
everything in the fashion of a routine go through strenuous sjiiritual jiraeti- 
'^ork, as it were. This cannot* give res before he was blesseil with the 
satisfaction. Nor do I have any vision of the Divine Alotlier. His was 
peace of mind.” quite a dilTerent ca<Oj as he did every- 
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thing to set an example to the world at 
large. AVithout devotion to Him, noth- 
ing will be of any avail. Sincere devo- 
tion is necessary. As the Master used 
to say, one realises the Lord only if 
one^s yearning for Him is equal, in its 
intensity, to the combination of these 
three forms of attachments — a devoted 
woman's love for her husband, the 
love of a mother for her children, and 
a miser’s fondness of his hoarded 
wealth. Only then is the Lord realis- 
ed, and real peace and bliss attained. 
Of course, that yearning is not attain- 
ed in a day ; and besides, without His 
Grace it does nob come. Therefore 
one has to practise spiritual disciplines 
every day, and pray to Him with 
tears in one's eyes : 0 Lord, bestow 

Thy mercy on me. I am an ordinary 
human being. If out of mercy, Thou 
dost not reveal Thyself unto me, how 
will it be possible for me to have the 
vision of Thee ? Have mercy, 0 
Lord, have mercy on me, a weakling." 
Pray every day in this way. The 
more you weep for Him, the more will 
your mind be washed of its dirt. 
And in that purified mind, the Lord 
will become revealed. You have all 
taken to monastic life ; in His Name 
you have left off your hearth and 
home. Naturally you have a claim 
on Him. Feeling Him as your very 
own, you should press your claims on 
Him. He has brought you away from 
your beloved parents only with a view 
to show His grace, and He has given 
you shelter in Him and Ilis organisa- 
tion. Stay on, with complete self- 
surrender, at His doors. As Pava 
hari Baba told Swamiji, ‘‘Lie down, 
like a dog, rt the door of the Master.” 
Many a time did Swamiji repeat this 
statemen' to us. The dog does not 
leave its master's house. Whether 


it is fed or not, whether it is beaten 
or treated cruelly, it does not go away 
to any other place. So also, having 
taken shelter in Him, we have to stay 
on at the door of the Master with 
an unswerving devotion. He would 
gain the goal, who would continue, till 
his end, to stay in the refuge provid- 
ed by Him, without any consideni- 
tion of whether he is well-fed or ill- 
fed, whether he is given sweetmeats to 
eat or bitter things. You are already 
under the Master'.s protection, and 
have gained a place in His organisa- 
tion. Why then should you he 
afraid ? As the Master used to say, 
“There is no fear of the boy falling 
down, if the father holds him by the 
hand." So long you are in the orga- 
nisation uniler Ilis protection, theiM* 
is no fear. Know it for certain that 
lie will protect you. You have not 
seen the Master, but you have seen 
us. AVe arc Ilis servants who have 
taken shelter at His feet, and you are 
hearing about Him from our lips. 
This is indeed your good fortune. 
The ne.xb generation will not lx* able 
to see u.s ev(*n. It is for this reason 
that Swamiji founded this organisa- 
tion. The Master will abide in this 
organisation for many a century for 
the good of the world. From tliis 
time onwards. His work will be d(»nc 
through the pow(*r of this orgtinisa- 
tion. You should always rcineniber 
that the loyalty to the Order is loyal- 
ty to the Master— to obey the will of 
the Order ls to obey Him. As desin*d 
by the Muster, Swamiji (Swaini Vi- 
vekanunda) himself establish<*d this 
Math. And what wx* say, that also 
is for the good of the world — for your 
good. AVe have not come to cheat the 
world. Whatever is right, that alone 
wc speak. Every one of those who 
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are here, is daily making some pro- 
gress in spiritual life. You arc also 
improving. Believe this, that our 
Lord is extremely fond of tliosc who 
have taken refuge in Him. lie pro- 
tects in every possible way tliose who 
take shelter in Him wiih their body, 
mind and speech. Giving up your 
attachment to the objects of senses, 
you have come here to realise God — 
to have abiding peace. You want 
peace. Spend your days in com- 
pletic resignation to Him and trust in 
His protection. He is sure to do 
good to you, and give you peace. 
Your duty is to obey His command, 
and load your life in the way He ha.s 
shown. Being monks, you should 
particularly eliminate from you these 
two — lust and greed. Purity and sin- 
cerity .should be the fundamental 
principles with you. The Master for- 
gives everything, but n(‘Vor dui)licity 
in conduct. He does not allow in this 
organisation tho^e who take to some 
other ideal, or practise hypocrisy of 
any kind. Such, he removes from it. 
Honest souls alone can got on here. 

Monk: Please bless me so that I can 
ever stay on under the Master's pro- 
tection. And, Maharaj, many a time 
the mind becomes agitated in ever so 
many ways, and eonseipiently I feel 
groat want of peace. JMease advise 
me as to what I should do under the 
rirciimslanees. 

With great tenderne.ss, tlie Swami 
said: Yoe, my boy, I shower my 
blessings on you. May you stay 
tinder the Ma.stor\s proU'ction and 
gain the goal of human life ! A.s for 
the troubles of your mind, do not pay 
^uch attention towards them. Don’t 
you know that the blaster is the 
Sreatest embodiment of purity ? If 


you think of Ilis form, and take His 
holy Name, you will notice that all 
these mental agitations would be 
dispelled, and they would never be 
allowcrl to gather strength. When- 
ever you arc troubled with any kind 
of agitation in the mind, you should 
pray to Him with tears in your eyes: 

0 Lord, I am weak. Do Thou pro- 
tect me. If Thou doest not save me, 
who else will do so. I am Thy ser- 
vant who has taken shelter in Thee.” 
In this way, you should represent 
everything to Him. Then surely you 
will get response to your prayers. Do 
you get up very early in the morning ? 
Do not bo sleeping after 3 or 4 a.m. 
Why .should a monk be .sleeping after 
that ? I'ake light food at night ; then 
you will find that you arc awake by 
3 or 3-30 a.m. after a refreshing sleep. 
The Master used to say, “ Night meal 
must be like tiffin.” Wc take very 
light food at night. This became our 
habit even from the time wc used to 
visit the Master. 

Just then the monk in charge of the 
Math stores prostrated before the 
Swami and saiil that a devotee had 
sent some money for special worship 
and offerings to the Master in mcmoiy 
of hi.^ dead wife. On hearing this, the 
Swami said. “ The Master could never 
accept food offered at the. time of 
ceremonies in honour of the dead. 
You may communicate this to the 
devotee. How ran we give his offer- 
ing to the Master, when wc know this 
fact ? The Master is not a doll to 
play with, nor is he the creation 
of somebody’s imagination. Our 
Master here is a living presence, my 
boy. If there is any impropriety in 
his worship, he would instantly make 
it known.” 



THE SEARCH FOR UNITY 

By Charles Baudouin 

[Dr. Baudouin is a disciple of Emile Coue and the best scientific exponent of the 
Nancy School ot Psychology founded by Coue. In the following paragraphs, which form 
his marginal notes to tlie work of Dr. Edmond Privat in French entitled “Wisdom of 
the East: Beyond Religion” (published by Rieder, Paris), ho points out how to-day 
the horiron of the WestcTuer in the study of religion has widened vastly from the thiyn 
of * deism ’ in the IStli century, and .shows, by reference to the contents of Dr. Privat’s 
book, how it bears ample witness to this fact.J 


INCE the beginning ot the cigh- 
teenth century, many of the 
thinkers of the West have refused to 
take their stand on any definite group 
of dogmas pertaining to any existing 
religion. From that time they had 
opened before them but two courses: 
either to reject all religious thinking, 
or the conviction that behind the 
multiplicity of forms, a common truth 
resides and demands our investiga- 
tion. It is this second course alone 
which concerns us here. 

It led in the first place to * deism ’ 
characteri.stic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of which the principle is to 
investigate unity in, and by means of, 
reason. This i.s apparently the most 
legitimate manner of investigating 
unity. But in .spite of this fact, was 
this intellectualism, apjdied to matters 
pertaining to belief, the best method 
for this end ? Was it not, to say the 
least, somewhat premature ? Did it 
not pass by the side of its object with- 
out attaining it ? Is this latter truly, 
predominantly, or primarily the do- 
main proper for the intellect ? What- 
ever we might do, deism will remain 
associated in our minds with the name 
of Voltaire and his unforgettable 
sarcasm.s. If thi.s attitude would claim 
to efiect i.hc unity of religions, it is 
disquieting to see it so wanting in res- 


])cct towards them. It is above all 
sensible to the fanatic aspects of reli- 
gion, to their ridiculous or absurd 
sides. It was perhaj^s, it was without 
doubt, a necessary st;op. But, when 
all said, will not these liot-hcads 
liave on us their first elTect in making 
us turn away from religious research 
altogether ? More than finding at 
the basis of religions a living unity, 
deism appears to rcpell them all, and 
to build over them a new structure 
which is devoid of roots and holds it- 
self up in emptiness, like a spider's 
web gray and pale oscillating by 
means of sy.^tems. 

* * * 

fn the nineteenth century, a Victor 
Hugo woulfl take a place which is 
altogether ditVerent; for it is a.s a verit- 
able my.stie, and not merely as a man 
of logic, that the great j^oct takes up 
the effort towards a synthesis and a 
progression beyond. It i.s surprising 
to see also how much the originality 
of his ’position had been ' misunder- 
stood by his age, and it is instructive 
to see how the fact that one ia 
celebrated beyond all measures is not 
a guarantee that one would be undcr- 
stoofl. Superficial critics, misguided 
by their political preference — by his 
violent anti-clerical feelings, and their 
own lack of the proper spirit of in- 
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vcstigation — ^Iiavc early labelled Hugo 
as being a deist after the fashion of 
Voltaire and the “ free thinkers.” 

If some well-meaning thinkers have 
not seen in him a follower of M. 
Hoinais, they have only just missed 
him. It is only a little time ago that 
people have begun to take note of the 

fact that Victor Hugo was a mystic. 

* « » 

AVe have just referred to the effort 
for synthesis and progression — it 
would have been better to say pro- 
gression than synthesis. Hugo did 
not know much of India and nothing 
of China. The list of stages which he 
mentions in the open called Dieu is as 
follows: Atheism, Scepticism, Mani- 
chcisin, Paganism, Mosaisiii, Christia- 
nity, Rationalism, beyond which he 
tries to venture into the new ‘ which 
has not yet got a namc.^ The series 
remains on the whole unlincar, and 
he secs this line vertically ascending 
according to the conception of pro- 
gress which was natural to his age. 
This is very good, but has it been 
noticed in this, how it is on the whole 
purely Western in character ? The 
would of Hugo, which is however very 
big, remains, if one thinks about it 
seriously, a JMediterrancan world. This 
becomes evident from the Icgaidc dcs 
Sicclcs ; this is conrirmcd by Dicu, 
Besides this fact, the ascending 
symbolic scale of Hugo bears witness, 
certainly, to the metaphysical virtues 
of an authentic kind, but surely not of 
one of them, namely, humility. It is 
full of tlic pride of progress. “ Tell 
uie, would you like to go further than 
to where Amos ever went ? ” This 
is bused on the will to power, and 
oven on the will to perform and to 
luako a record : and this also is very 
uiuch Occidental. 


The comparison is instructive if we 
now open the book of Edmond Privat, 
not to put him in opposition 
cither to Voltaire or to Hugo, which 
would be ridiculous, and which the 
author himself would be the last to 
l)ermit us to do. But we shall take 
the points of distinction, and we wdsh 
here to place the outlook of the mod- 
ern epoch side by side with the wit- 
ness of the past. To the list taken 
from the songs of Hugo, let us com- 
pare the scries of chapters of Edmond 
Privat: Islam, Bahai, Zoraster, Hin- 
dus, disciples of Buddha, Nirvana, 
Confucious, Lao-Tsc..The European 
has, within the period of less 
than a century extended his hori- 
zon so that it covers the whole world. 
Above all, India and China have made 
their entry into their world of 
thought. 

It is because of this that the series 
could no more be unlincar. It is no 
more possible to pretend that all the 
religions rise one above the other in an 
indefinite progression after the man- 
ner of the stages in a Chaldean tem- 
ple. From the time we give admis- 
sion into our visual area the great 
thoughts of Asia, this architecture is 
no more possible. Other dimensions 
arc introduced. It is not so much any 
more the question of a vertical series, 
nor of piling Pelioii on Ossa — ^thia 
original sin of Occidental Titans. AVc 
have to enlarge ourselves after the 
manner of tlic Gangetic plains and 
the Yellow Country ; we have to place 
our principal foundations side by side, 
according to a horizontal plan. It is 
no more permissible for us to confront 
them except with a sentiment of 
mutual respect. 

It is in this spirit that Prof. Mas- 
son-Ourgcl built up recently his Com- 
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parativc Philosophy — by placing three 
civilisations whose masses would bal- 
ance one another, viz., Europe, India, 
and China, of which he proposes to 
study the parallel evolution. It is 
in the same spirit that Edmond Pri- 
vat concievcs to-day his exploration 
“ beyond the Religions.” 

* * » 

This respectful attitude is the right 
one for a scholar faced with the diver- 
sity and multiplicity of facts. Wil- 
liam James, in his Religious Experi- 
ences, has familiarised us with it. Do 
not look down upon any experience, 
leave each one of them to express it- 
self freely, thus will each of them 
give out its whole meaning, and the 
agreement between them will consti- 
tute the precipitate which will natur- 
ally be deposited at the bottom of 
the clear liquid. 

« * « 

It is surely in this manner that one 
ought to set about tlie task. It Is 
in this manner and not by wishing to 
build, under the pretext of synthesi.s, 
a complicated and now system, com- 
posed of pieces arbitrarily borrowed 
from all other systems which will al- 
Wfiys have the aspect of a miscellane- 
ous collection or of an exhibition of 
the products of various colonics — a 
collection of so many theosophical 
dreams. An attentive listening, a 
silent and careful confrontation, and 
nothing more—it is tliirs that the little 
book of Edmond Privat proceeds. It 
is in this feature that, without being 
very new in any of its parts, with- 
out even being ambitious in the syn- 
thesis that it proposes to effect, it 
confront^! one with its very attractive, 
fully human quality which is very 
estiiuable, pure and spirituaL 


In fact, he could have permitted 
himself more to a clarification, in the 
fimt place, of the physiognomy of 
each doctrine without fearing an 
opposition, which would have thrown 
into relief the value of their resem- 
blance. By avoiding the irregulari- 
ties and angularities, he gives to the 
doctrines a form which is somewhat 
too soft. No one would say that it 
is by any means an easy task to set 
up a unity when one has refused to 
take notice of the contradictions. It 
is b(»ttor to face tliein so as to be able 
to resolve them soon. But, it is in 
this that would consist the great task 
which rejiiains to be undertaken. 
The little book that is before us docs 
not call for as much, and it is one 
of its merits that it does not lay claim 
to much. Within the limits of the 
work, it fulfils it.s aim. It does not 
address itself so much to jdiilosojJim 
and to savants* -to those who seek 
for “ the God of philosophers and sav- 
ants ’ — as to simple men of good-will. 
It would very well bo a guide to thorn. 

1 have tried (lie c.\])oriincnt of read- 
ing the book with a boy of twelve 
years who took interest in it and 
found in it matter for thought. 


For it is in this manner tliat the 
unity is brought out : “ Wo gather 
together, all of us, as travellers who 
began to (piarrcl on a certain day— 
for one wanted Water, the other, 
Acjua and a third Voda. The fact 
was that they were all thirsty and 
all the three wanted water.'* (p. 112). 
If on the contrary religion “should 
serve to set U]) new barriers, inflame 
new liatrcds, set fire to new fires of 
the inquisition, it loses its right for the 
conquest of souls. It becomes a 
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poison more dangerous than otlicrs ” 
(P. 26). 

Unity is in the common Presence 
^vhich is known to be in each being : 

In the erudite and modest Brahmin, 
in the cow, in the elei)hant, even in 
the dog, and also in the eater of dog’s 
flesli, the sagos see the Eternal ” 
(p. 45). Religion is to be conscious 
of this unity. As says Tjio, because 
of this “ the heart of the sago is no 
more his own ; he puts in its place 
others” (\\'or(ls of the Epigraph). 
This shifting of the point of view 
fUstroys ('gotisin in tlie heart as it 
creates at tlie same time objectivity 
ill the intellect. This fundamental 
identity of moral verity and intellec- 
tual verity, >0 strongly exjiressed by 
our ]\ascal, luis been seen before him 
hy the Biiddhi-'it.s : “ Egotism is an 
illusion, an ignorant view-point, which 
we judge wrongly in others ” tl^. 56). 

The Tao, like the Gospel, has jilaced 
kindness above force: “ Water that 
in jdaces which are the most 
low. teaches you that kindness and 
hiiniility finish by triumphing over 
force, however hanl ” (p, 83). 

It is thus that the religions meet, 
and this meeiing will take place the 
belter when tlie <jjirif shall he install- 
ed more strongly on the basis of th- 
primal princiiile of the unique Ih’o- 
scnce. TIio consciousness of the unity 
of beings is tlie condition and the very 
material of the unity of religions. 
One comes back to it whatever route 
nnc takes. Emerson also concludes : 

The highest revelation is that God 

in each man ” (p. 107). 

One sees that this unity is not so 
t^meh, as in the case of deism, that of 
the intellect which constructs the sys- 
tems of the world, but rather that of 


the sentiment and that of action, — of 
a sentiment that commands action ; 
it is the unity of practical reason. 

» » « 

There is another key for unity, 
which consists of images and symbols. 

The Chinese Tao signifies and tea- 
ches f/ic That is why he instill- 

ed cntlmsiasm into the first Christian 
missionaries who made his accpiaint- 
aiice, and one of them, ^lontucci, 
wished to see in him a Chinese pro- 
phet who announeed the message of 
him wlio said: “I am the way, the 
truth and the life" Ip. 84). The 
analogy is imshed vvvy far in the 
details according to certain of the 
parables. Poetry celebrates the Bud- 
dha with a wounded lamb which he 
carries on his shoulders " i p. 61 ) so 
much like our Good Shepherd. The 
religion of Christ and that of Mithra 
“ were once so near to one another 
that they hat I the same Noel (Christ- 
mas). The 25th December was the 
anniversary of Mithra, symbol of 
light and of truth, mediator between 
man and God by virtue of sacrifice ” 
fp. 34). 

Tlie.se relations are known to his- 
ttwians. Etl. Privat, who does not 
take up the profession of a historian, 
limits himself by calling our atten- 
tion to some of them which load us 
to the highest teaching and throw 
light in our investigation for unity. 
This investigation could be followed 
still further in the same direction, in 
the light of the ‘Analytical Psycho- 
logy ', which, notably with Jung, 
has shown us how we may consider 
symbols and the thousands of myths 
of humanity in order to find in them 
their vital meanings and their strik- 
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ing convergence. We have here rea- 
ched the antipodes of the intellectua- 
lisin of the deists, and it is here how- 
ever that we find ourselves at the 
heart of the vital unity. In this 
sense, one should support the paradox 
that mythology is more real than 
theology and that they are no more 
one. 

Symbols seem at first sight to be 
more arbitrary than ideas, but it is 
just here that an intellectualist errs: 
it is a mistake to think that the idea 
is our starting point, and that one 
clothes it afterwards with a glisten- 
ing drapeiy of symbolism. But as 
a matter of fact, it is the symbol that 


is given first, and its translation into 
rational ideas comes only afterwards 
and remains, as all translation is 
bound to be always an impoverisli- 
ment of the original text. Tliis is why 
it will be always more true to refer to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, not that it is 
. but that it “ is comparable , .” 
That is why here, as in the case of 
all objects which arc essential, poetry 
is truer than prose. One could give 
with regard to this abundant proof 
of a scholarly type, but the few exam- 
ples of which we have reminded are 
perhaps sufficient to make it under- 
stood. 


-:o:- 

POWER OF SILENCE 

By Prof, S, R, Sarma, M.A. 

fMr. S. R. iSarrna is the professor of history in Wellingdon College, Satnrn. Ilis 
reflections on the power of silence brings home to the mind of city dwellers how their 
environment has cut them off from one of the great healing and creative forces of 


Nature.] 

HE life of man is full of con- 
Irasts. From the cradle to 
the grave man swing.s like a pendu- 
lum betwixt a tear and a smile. 
Through sunshine and rain, through 
summer and winter, tlirough night 
and day, we pass as it were over a 
chequer - board of happiness and 
misery. The poor envy the rich 
and the rich the poor. The 
married envy the single and the 
single the married. Youth covets the 
repose of old age and age envies the 
impetuo.sity of youth. Man never 
is but ever to be blessed. And woman 
too. Each thinks the other happier. 
Beggars dream of the riches of kings. 
But kings alone know how uneasy lies 
the iiead hat wears a crown. The 
ignorant feel that the learned arc hap- 


py. But tlie learned know that 
ignorance is bliss where it is folly to 
be wise. Y(‘t men proclaim that it is 
better to be a discontented Socrates 
than a contented fool And fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Is the world full of fools or wise 
men ? Our census r('])orts take nolo 
of everything but the senses of men. 
They might indeed count the crimi- 
nals and idiots in gaols and asylums, 
but they leave out of account such 
as live in houses or walk the streets. 
We live in a world where wisdom is 
assessed by counting heads. And 
since the wisdom or foolishness of the 
majority is to be determined by the 
votes of the majority — the only ans- 
wer to be expected is that the majority 
are wise. 
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But atjk another question : Are the 
majority happy ? Some will say that 
those alone arc happy who have join- 
ed the majority 1 Ask the rulers of 
men, and they will answer that a vast 
majority of their subjects are happy; 
and tlie rest would have been more 
miserable but for them. Ask each 
individual separately, and more often 
than not, every lie and she will tell 
you that but for X, Y and Z he or she 
would be quite happy. 

What makes then for this dubiety 
of answer ? It is self-deception. Most 
of us arc like fish out of water. The 
glitter of dry sand and the flutter of 
our desperate struggle arc not the 
true elements of our being. To find 
the true element we must dive deeper. 
The waters of life are always ruffled 
at tlie surface. The face of the ocean 
is full of commotion. There is peace 
only in iirofouiuler deiiths. There is 
a profundity that every one can reach. 
Be he poor or be he rich, be he young 
or l)c he old ; both he and she can 
reach it. The secret is known to the 
educated and the uneducated alike. 
It is spelt S1LE^XT^ ! 

To feel the jmwer of silence one 
must first of all assume silence. At 
first there will be only a void, a va- 
cancy. Then a sense of infinity and 
eternity will dawn. All limitation- 
will disappear like darkness before 
sunrise. Even like the rays of the 
rising sun a light will gradually illu- 
mine the unplumbed depths of your 
being. Your spirit will be suffused 
with a deep sense of joy, a heavenly 
gU)w, an inexpressible ecstatic feel- 
a rapture beyond words. This 

an experience that every one has 
undergone at one time or another. 
Every one is free to revive it as often 
us he or she pleases. It has a won- 


derful potency. It is creative. It re- 
freshes one through and through. It 
rejuvenates, vivifies and gives a fresh 
start whenever one feels its need. 
The power of silence ! Ah, yes — ^the 
silence of the night that brings sweet 
repose to every tired being. What a 
blessing it is, to retire from all our 
toils and sink into tlie arms of sleep. 
To forget, though it be for a few 
hours, to forget all our trials and tri- 
bulations. Kind Nature makes a 
clean slate every night and commands 
us to write afresh every morning. To 
begin a new life every day, what a 
privilege ! But how many take ad- 
vantage of this ! Night, rest and 
silence, cn^ative silence, — tlicse return 
to us again and again, lint we are 
in love with noise and restlessness, 
the keynotes of our civilization. 

Work and wealth-getting are neces- 
saiy. We want not to rest for ever. 
But work after rest is more fruitful 
and what our civilization needs is not 
more of work, but work for more. The 
rest of the unemj)loyeil is restless. The 
rest of the over-worked is equally 
restless. What is wanted, therefore, 
is etpii-distribiition of both work and 
rest, real rest, creative rest, among a 
larger number. Even the wealthy of 
our times are restless. They sufter 
from the itch for getting more. More 
of what? Wealth? No f//-th. They 
want to produce more, earn more, 
accumulate more. What they, un- 
fortunately, succeed in producing, 
earning and accumulating, is greater 
restlessness for themselves and the 
rest of the world. For one thing and 
another our modern world is too 
noisy. ‘ Getting and spending, wc 
lay waste our power.’ 

Our raving civilization would be the 
better for being made noiseless, if 
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some one could discover or invent a 
silensor. Silence in the streets, silence 
in the factories and workshops. — but 
not the silence of Death. Perhaps 
this is impossible. Then let civiliza- 
tion go its noisy round. Individual 
man must cultivate for himself the 
habit of occasionally withdrawing 
into silence. lie will be the better for 
doing so. For silence is recuperative. 
Jaded nerves, excitable tempers, and 
premature old-age are the casiialitics 
of our civilization. Those cannot be 
cured by greater excitement. Here 
silence alone is curative, naught else 
is. If we are sufficiently thoughtful 
and discerning, the world around us is 
eloquent about the power of silence. 
The stars of midnight and the planete 
arc not dead and inert. Tliey are 
innumerable and ceaselessly active. 


Their activity illuminates the dark- 
ness of our world. But they are silent. 
Our countrysides that feed and re- 
cuperate us are full of creative acti- 
vity, but not half as noisy as our 
towns and cities. Our homes are so 
many havens of silence set in the midst 
of a noisy world. The silence of tlieso 
is not of the Tower of Silence. The 
best and most costly of even machines 
are the more silent ones like the 
Polls-Royce car and the Zeppelin. 
The most perfect of macliines, the 
human body, is most silent though 
cea.‘=;eless]y active inside while out- 
wardly at rest. The vital activity of 
the human heart whispers an eUxiuent 
and endless sermon of silence to every 
soul to dive <leep into the heart of 
the universe and discover the ereative 
secrets of the power of silence. 


-;o: 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

By Swami Aseshamiida 

[Swami Asesliananda of tlio Rainakrislina Mission gives a running siirvry of eome 
of the latest conriusions of scirnre which bring it nearer fo the worM-view favourerl l>y 
religion, and .states the reasons why a more friendly nndiTstanding IjLtwf'cn tlu.se two 
branches of human culture is in the Ijost interests of humanity.] 


HE legacy of science is of in- 
estimable value in jjiodern 
days. In various ficdd.s, the progress 
achieved by it has re.sulted in the ad- 
vancement of civilisation. Science 
has facilitated tlic growth of culture 
and human happiness. AVhat was in- 
eonceivablc a century ago has become 
a fact of achievement to-day. With 
the advent of steam-engine, aero- 
plane, telegraphic communication and 
broadcasting, distance has been anni- 
hilated, and the whole of humanity 
has been brought into closer unity. 
The old and the new worlds arc now 


enjoying an intimate toucli of near- 
ness and affinity. 

Twenti(*tli century science lias i\Uo 
created a revolution in the realm ol 
thought. It has discarded the mcclui- 
nistie view of the world and has come 
to believe that the order, beauty 
co-ordination in tlic universe reveal 
that it is not a chaos but a cosmos. 
The old conception of looking upon 
the world as a huge machine is no 
more considered true. There is a re- 
gular system — an organised method 
of activity in the phenomena 
Nature. The Darwinian theory of 
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chance variation and natural selec- 
tion has been modified in the light of 
later researches. The trend of the 
idealist is towards creative or emer- 
gent evolution. “ The world process 
aims at an idea or a purpose which is 
being progressively realised through 
inanimate and animate Nature, The 
universe is intelligent. There is a plan, 
a distinctive motive, which causes 
nature to work under a teleological 
will. The fulfilment of a value is the 
immanent urge that brings into play 
the great drama which is being en- 
acted from amoeba to man. One 
continuous process runs through all 
the evolutionary acts.” llergson calls 
this primeval motive force as 
vital ” or creative urge. “ How could 
this mighty sii])erstructiire be built 
by blind matter with fortuitous coiu- 
hiiiation of atoms ? ” he asks. 

On a materialistic assumption it is 
(lifTleiilt to explain the origin of life 
and consciousness. How can dull 
dead matter produce life which evolves 
and grows from within, adjusts itself 
to cireumstanees and reproduces it- 
self. Frc'aks of Nature can never 
produce life. Darwin explained 
everything by simple mechanical 
causation. Ilis eminence as the for- 
niulalor of the mo.st far-reaching 
theory was indisputable in the last 
centtiry. All credit to his patient toil 
and hard, scrutinising research. The 
present epoch strikes a new note. 
Scientists have become more cautious 
in their assertions. The riddles of 
the universe cannot he solved by mass 
movements of electrical particles of 
matter. Alatcrlalism cannot furnish 
the key to the complexity of world 
process, and it encounters a superb 
difficulty in explaining the facts of 
Life is governed by it« own 


laws. Aristotle gives a beautiful 
imagery and compares the working of 
a living body to that of a democratic 
State. Uc says, “The animal organism 
must be conceived after the similitude 
of a well-governed commonwealth. 
When order is once established in it, 
there is no more need of a separate 
monarch to |)ro.side over each several 
task. The individual.s each play their 
assigned part as is ordered, and one 
thing follows another in its accustomed 
order. So in animals, there is the 
same orderliness. Nature taking the 
place of custom anrl each part natur- 
ally doing its work as Nature has 
composed them.” Conscious behaviour 
cannot be accounted for by mere 
])hysiological causes. An iniclligcnt 
will is clearly manifest. Otherwise, a 
chance movement of the types in a 
printing press could have produced 
such original treatises and works of 
rare beauty as Shakespoar’s Ilamlct 
or Dante s Divine Comedy. 

Not only in the world of life and 
mind but also in the domain of inert 
matter, naturalism is receiving a- 
severe attack even from the hands of 
physicists. The enunciation of quan- 
tum and relativity theories have creat- 
ed a groat stir among scientists. 
Some reputed physicists are revising 
their views about the Nature of the 
universe. Sir ^Villiam Jeans holds 
that Nature is non-materialistic, and 
the last traces of materialism have 
dwindled away. He postulates the 
existence of a universal mind. In his 
famous book The Mysterious Uni- 
verse. Jeans writes: “Tlie phenomena 
of the material world are the effects 
of the way in whicli the underlying 
mental reality is manifested to us. 
The universe is witness to the working 
of a mental reality that has kinship 
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with our mind. When the ultimate 
reality is mind, the cosmos looks more 
like a great thought than a great 
machine.” Sir Arthur Eddington too, 
propounds a similar view. All the 
fundamental attributes of physical 
things are functions of velocity and 
this can be reduced to energy. There 
are various kinds of energy — kinetic, 
potential, electro-magnetic as well as 
the energy of heat and light. Energy 
may change its form, but it can 
neither be created, nor annihilated. 
The, sum total of energy will always 
remain the same. But what is energy? 
Physicists can tell us of the quantity 
of its mathematical ratio, but not the 
nature of its quality. I'hey remain 
silent on that [loint. But effort is a 
kind of energy which every one exerts 
at the time of willing and we are 
conscious of it through immediate 
knowledge. Hence a possible hypo- 
thesis has been advanced by Edding- 
ton that physical energy may, in its 
real nature, be will — some kind of 
psycViical (*nergy. 

“ 1'he matrix of the world,” he says, 
“ is a spiritual entity, akin to our 
consciousness. The j)riin<)rdial element 
is mind, and niatlcr is derivative 
from it. This does not im])ly that 
objective Nature does not exist. It 
only means tliat in its final analysts, 
the material world is found to be 
spiritual — an idea of the universal 
mind.” From this startling hypo- 
thesi.s, our outlook is sure to get a re- 
orientation. Modern science will jiro- 
foundly influence human thought and 
give a new' orientation to man^s ideas 
in all fields. 

The advancement of science will, 
without doubt, sound the dcath-kncll 
of iiistiti* lonal religion. Critical 
thinkc’ will either detach themselves 


fi-om the traditional folds, or become 
indifferent to dogmatic creeds. What 
is the relationship between science 
and religion ? Arc tliey antagonistic 
like liglit and darkness ? Our answ'er 
is in the negative. They are comple- 
mentary and not eontradicteiy. TIk* 
acquisition of knowdedge and better- 
ment of human life are the avow^ed 
aims of both science and religion. 
By religion, wo do not mean a set of 
stereotyped formulas which an; 
thrust upon the credulous adherents by 
a privileged hierarchy of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries. Truth cannot be the 
private iiossession of a few aristo- 
crats, who claim that they an* the 
sole ropositori(*s of all the seends of 
Nature and of Divine conlidi'nrr*. 
Religion is the unfoldment of Divi- 
nity — a re-discovery of one’s own 
spiritual heritage. It connotes the 
indissoluble tie of n*lati()nship which 
eternally exists belwcM'n (he indivi- 
dual soul and its counter-part, the 
“over-soul ”. This aflinity is a ivMw- 
ral and fundamental oik*, lying at tin* 
core of the saint or the sinner the 
heathen or the Christian. Likt* Hie 
breath of life, it throbs in all sen? lent 
hearts. We live, move and have our 
being on account of this vitalising 
principle. This thread of unity can 
never be broken. A rational relicion 
must eschew all privil(*ge.s of vested 
interests. It innsl purify itself fnnu 
the dross of s(*rtarianis]n and lilt it^ 
head above the smoky region of dis- 
trust and iniiUial fight. 

A genuine faith, w'hieh science may 
be ready to accept, rests on the princi- 
ple that man shall be bis own nuistcr. 
lie must have liberty to form his own 
opinions, unmolested by any external 
authority. He mu^t bave fu*' 
fioni to carry into effect his own re- 
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solves. No theory should be accepted 
unless it is accompanied by a sub- 
stantial proof. The dccre3 of any 
’.naster, no matter how onnnoiit or 
lionourcd be his name, will not be re- 
ceived, if his statements contradict 
reason. All super-natural interventior 
•iiid miraculous way of explaining 
things will be unceremoniously reject- 
ed. Everything is to be settled by an 
;\f)])cal to reason and sound judgment. 
Ml organised religions think that 
tiuy are acting under divine com- 
mission. In virtue of that authority, 
tln*y assert that they have a preroga- 
tive to make men .surrender their 
intellectual convictions. Even grant- 
ing that their claims are. based on 
nnimi)eachal)h‘ credentials, a conscien- 
tious mind will never be agreeable to 
obey such a command. It was for 
this tliat many scientists of old pre- 
ferred to die rather than recant their 
views. Imprisonment, excommunica- 
tion or burning alive at the stake 
could not deter them from tlieir pur- 
po>e. The names of liruno and Gali- 
leo ar(» ever memorable in the pages 
of history. 

The time ha.«? come when religion 
must be more liberal and tolerant in 
ils views than before. Ii should win 
over seiiaiee to its side by sympathis 
ing with the aspirations of science. 

Hut the (piestion may arise as to 
liow this can be done in the face of 
the terrible havoc and mischief 
'vliich science does to mankind at the 
present time. By inventing poison 
Ras, machine gun and torpedoes, has 
uot science aggravated the misery of 
Ilian and caused the destruction of in- 
ininierable innocent souls ? The iirgu- 
luent is legitimate. None can deny 
die facts. But this is only a dark 
side of the picture. The utility of 


science and religion cannot be neglect- 
ed on account of their failures and 
defects. True it is that science kills, 
but it also lioals. To assess it rightly, 
the positive contribution it makes 
should also bo taken into account. 
In spite of its misuses, it has scattered 
mat(»rial comforts in the pathway of 
life. It has elevated the condition of 
the poor and has helped to enfranehi.-^c 
the masses. Some of its achievements 
are solid aiul enduring. The utter- 
ance of Bnmo is so bold and asser- 
tive that it can never be forgotten, 
‘‘ You who senleiirc me are in greater 
fear than I who am condemned.’^ 
»Sui*h was the statejiieiu of a hero 
who preferred a .-pirited death to 
a cowardly lib*. 

The prolific bIos.<ings with which 
science has endowed man cannot be 
of negligible value. Nothing in the 
universe is of unmixed good. The 
defect of science lit*.s not in i>nneiplc, 
but ill apiilieation. The fault attaches 
not to the object, but to the person 
who handles it. For the perpetration 
of the wrongs, if we calumniate the 
whole world of science and jiass ad- 
verse juilgment on it, it will be ex- 
tremely uncharitable. Due to mis- 
conception and prejudice, if we aban- 
don the pursuit of science, the con- 
dition of the worlil will be utterly 
grave. Humanity will have to re- 
trace its st(‘ps and go back to the 
state of ignorance and superstition. 
History tells us what a gloomy 
slunlow fell on this planet, when 
scientiiie investigations were stopjied 
by arbitrary laws in the middle ages. 
The sujiprossion of sci(’iiee kept know- 
ledge ill a stagnant condition for many 
centuries. Every struggle for expan- 
sion was su])prt'sscd. Darkness pre- 
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vailed everywhere. Liberal thoughts 
were vehemently condemned. 

Hence facts testify that .humanity 
cannot do without science. Neither 
can it breathe without the moral at- 
mosphere of religion. Both are neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of life. If they 
work hand in hand, the future will be 
bright. Each should keep itself within 
its legitimate bounds without trespass- 
ing on the regions of the other. His- 
tory need not repeat the bitter conflict 
between these two contending parties. 
The equilibrium of society depends 
upon the abstention from this contro- 
versy. Antagonistic pretensions must 
stop and give way to mutual friend- 
ship. Religion should give allowance 
to free independent thought, and cease 
from tyrannising men for their honest 


convictions. Science too must be 
more cautious and* keep the purity of 
its motives. It should know that its 
power and prestige will increase only 
when it creates and not destroys. 
The clean and definite object of both 
should be to evolve a better type of 
humanity and a civilisation more 
humane and just. They should further 
the cause of social advancement and 
bind mankind through amity and con- 
cord. The task of both will be to 
offer a supjmrt in tlie days of tribula- 
tion, and give solace in the hours of 
dejection. Science will contril)ute to 
man’s physical needs and ridigion to 
his spiritual wants. Let each shako 
hands with the other and be niiitual 
allies. 


-:o:- 


INDIA AND CHINA 

By Bhai Manilal C. Parckh 


IBlmi Manilal C. Parekh is :v wrll-known rolijrious tcfirhor and author. Kor the 
past twenty-five years he lias been a teaflier of religion, first sis a niissionary of the 
Brahmo .Sniiiaj, next as one of the Christian Church, and afte rwards as a a iiuh’pi ndeiit 
teacher of Bhagav.ata Bharina. ITo ha.s travelled extensively in .A>ia, I'airnjie and 
America. In hi.s present writing on India and China, large ly jjused on his liisthaiid 
knowledge, besides giving a lively and impro.ssive estimate of tlie grand old civi- 
lization of China, he pointedly draws attention to .some of the marked national traits 


of the Chinese people worthy of our study.] 

HE opening of the Chinese Hall 
at the Shantiniketan in the 
early part of this year is an event of 
much significance in the history of 
both India and Cliina. Apart from 
the fact that it is a renewal of an old 
connection between these two great 
countries, a connection that was both 
spiritual and cultural in the best 
sense of the term, the opening of the 
Hall has .n it the promise of creating 
a nev. relationship between them such 


as was not possibk? in those early 
day.s. It is true the heroic inissiona- 
ries'of Buddhism carried their religion 
to China and to such other count ri(‘S 
as Japan, Tibet, etc., and thereby dug 
a channel through which flowed for 
centuries some of the best Aryan 
culture to these lands. Much was 
done also by tlie pilgrims of China 
that came to Iridin by way of deepen- 
ing and broadening that channel, mal 
what was done by the Buddliist mis- 
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gionarics from India and the Chinese 
pilgrims constitutes one of the noblest 
chapters in the annals of religious and 
cultural history of the world. 

But even at its best this intercourse 
between China and India was only 
onesided. The Chinese knew about 
and borrowed from India than the 
people of the latter country did, and 
undoubtedly India was the loser in 
this onesided commerce in culture. 
The most unfortunate aspect of the 
matter, however, is that we are al- 
together unconscious of this fact. 
While talking of China and Japan, 
we always emphasize the fact of their 
borrowing our culture and religion, 
and wo arc ai)t to do this a little too 
much. 

Had we been less self-conscious, we 
would have remembered that China 
is a country that is great in its own 
right, and that it has a civilization and 
a culture which are as great and ori- 
ginal as any in the world. We have 
been entirely oblivious of the fact that 
even in the i)ast, when China was 
n'ceiving much of our culture and 
thereljy adding to it^j own treasures, 
wc too could have learnt much relat- 
ing to the best in human civilization 
and eullurc from it and have been 
the better for it. 

In regard to this matter the presem 
writer had some very interesting i)er- 
sonal experiences which he would like 
to relate. About eight years ago he 
left Inrlia for the U.S.A., and as he 
was to stay for some time in Califor- 
nia ho went via China and .lapan. As 
he had heard a great deal about 
this latter country and its plicnomcnal 
in the modern world ever since he 
a boy, and as he had a letter of 
introduction to the well-known Chris- 
tian leader, Kagawa of that country, 


he thought of staying in Japan for a 
fortnight, a thing which he unfortu- 
nately could not do. What he wants 
to emphasize, however, is that China 
was altogether absent in his calcula- 
tions, and he did not think of that 
country at all as deserving of study. 
According to the prevailing standards 
of elTieicncy and progress, China was 
a backward country, and as such 
hardly worth a visit. In his mind, as 
in that of many others, there was an 
amazing ignorance about China and 
its civilization, and it was this that 
was primarily responsible for his in- 
diflerenee in the matter. 

However, he had to stop for tliree 
or four days in China, one day in 
Hong Kong and three days in Shan- 
ghai, and what little he saw during 
this extremely short period of the 
people of that country was a great 
and unique experience. He felt that 
he was face to face with one of the 
greatest civilizations in the world, 
and the experience that he had of 
the Chinese people was in every sense 
an eye-opener. W’hnt struck him 
most was their amazing vitality, their 
sobriety, their patience and j^ower of 
endurance, their orderliness as it 
manifested itself under tlie most ad- 
verse circumstances in the Cliinese 
town called Chapei in Shanghai, and 
the last but not tlie least their love 
of beauty. The impression that he 
had was, however, of a total kind, 
and he came away from China leav- 
ing full fifty per cent of the pride that 
he had until then in the civilization 
and culture of his own laiul. 

Although this was the first impres- 
sion that the i)resent writer had of 
China, he must say here that what- 
ever more he came to know of the 
Chinese people in the tJ.S.A., etc., 
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confirmed it, and the more he knew 
the Chinese the more respect he came 
to have for them. He came to know 
a large number of students of both 
sexes and many nationalities in some 
of the most important educational 
institutions of the U.S.A., but among 
them all, the Chinese students im- 
pressed him for the deptli of their 
character than those of any other 
country. Perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of these young men and 
women of China was this, viz., that 
they were the least parochial or 
national in the narrow sense of the 
term. Loving their country as much 
as the nationals of any otlier coun- 
try do, they, however, never thrust it 
or their civilization on the attention of 
other people. 'Hiis was, unfortunately 
for us as Indians, in strong contrast to 
what we do ; not only do we not for- 
get that we are Indians, but most of 
us are ever ready to emphasise that 
fact. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
practise great reserve in regard to 
this matter, and this reserve which is 
habitual with them testifies to their 
strength as a race, and their silence is 
certainly more eloquent than our 
much speaking. 

One finds the same reserve among 
the Japanese students and sometimes 
it is carried to an excess, but there is 
a great difference between this and 
w’hat one finds among the Chinese. 
The Japanese as a race are rescrv^cd 
because they arc too self-conscious, 
and they do not know always where 
tliey stand. This statement would 
sound strange to some ears, but 
it is not the observation of one per- 
son but of s(‘veral belonging to all 
nationalities that has confirmed it. 
The g^catIJi^s that has come upon 
Japan : uddenly has been too much 


for it, and the people of this coun- 
try are always afraid lest they be 
looked upon wdth suspicion by other 
people, and so they themselves start 
with suspicion of others. The pre- 
sent writer was told by an Englishman 
that while the Japanese arc one of the 
most delightful iieoplc to meet with in 
their own land, they arc far from so 
when outside Japan, and this obser- 
vation was amply confirmed by the 
writer’s own experience. The Japa- 
nese belong to a small island, and 
having been confined to it for cen- 
turies and millenniums, they are natur- 
ally insular, whereas the Chinese 
have always lived in a country that 
is conl.incntal in size, and due to this 
they luive developed a kind of cosmo- 
politan consciousness. It has been 
said about them that they can live in 
any part of the world, the hottest as 
well as the coldest, and this is due to 
their marvellous physical vitality. 
There is sometliing akin to this in 
their mental lil'(‘, and they are i)er- 
fcctly at home in any social surround- 
ing. 

In addition to this, the Chinese as 
a race possess all the cpialities wliich 
go to the making of a perfect gentle- 
man. Hr. Kenneth J. Saunders, the 
well-known Buddliist scholar, once 
said to tlie i)resent writer that a 
(ffiincse gentleman is the most perfect 
specimen of the kind, and the writer 
of this article has seen a number of 
such men among the Chinese. Tlie 
same observation has been made by 
other people too. One finds among 
them some, both men and women, 
young and old, on whose faces shines 
a nobility that has come down to 
them for five thousand years, and 
this expres.scs itself ccjually in their 
manners which are unsurpassed by 
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anything that one may find elsewhere. 
The roots of this nobility and gentle- 
inanlincss go back to Confucius and 
even earlier, and the race has preserv- 
ed the type and the characteristics 
[ill through the ages. 

Indeed, this nobility of theirs is the 
ripe fruit of a civilization that has 
had a longer and more continuous life 
than any other. Wo of India arc 
apt to speak of our civilization as the 
oldest, but it is doiil)tful if wo do not 
have to yield in this respect to our 
iiciglibours, the Chinese. Not only is 
Iheir civilization an older one, but it 
has been undoubtedly a more con- 
tinuous, lioinogeneous and peaceful 
one on the whole than ours. For nearly 
three thousand years they have lived 
under one empire, and they have a 
common language and literature. 
Ileeause of this, they have liad ample 
time and leisure to cultivate and 
develop all the arts of peac(‘, with the 
n'sult that theirs is the most per- 
fect civilization of the world, to 
(jiiote the words of another European. 
Tnniimerable men and women of 
Kuro]n' and America have come under 
the spell of this ancient and great 
civilization, and they have openly 
avowed their preference of it over 
their own. 

The Chinese civilisation differs 
much from the Western civilisation 
even at ihs best in many respects. 
In mediieval times the Western 
nations were truly barbaric in com- 
parison with the peoj)le of China, 
and violent as the Europeans have 
J^hvays been, they have been even 
nioro so in modern times. Since the 
growth of modern science and indus- 
trialism, this violence of theirs 
expressed itself in tlie invention 
of new methods of killing one 


another. Greed, exploitation, con- 
quest, colonialism, and war have 
been tlic guiding motives of the West- 
ern civilization all through the ages 
and much more so in our own times. 
In refreshing contrast to this, we have 
in China a country, of the size of a 
continent almost, which, in spite of 
its having an Empire of its own for 
full three thousand years, has rarely 
surrendered itself to the greed of ex- 
ploitation anrl lust of conquest. This 
is but too evident from the fact that 
the soldier has practically no place 
in the social liierarchy of the Chinese. 
This unfortunately is not true even of 
our own country which gave birth to 
two of the most non-violent- religions 
such as Buddhism and Jainism. It 
is against the background of such non- 
violence and national unity that 
China has developed a culture and a 
civilisation, which represents the ‘ari. 
of living* in one of its highest phases. 

Wo, the people of India, can cer- 
tainly learn much from I he Cliinese 
in regard to this art of living. Too 
long we have dealt in metaphysical 
negations and othor-worldlincss and 
have refused to plant our feet solidly 
upon this earth. The mysticism of 
India has certainly given to the peo- 
ple of tlie land something that is most 
valuable and that will always remain 
to us as a heritage of the greatest, 
importance. It is this very mysticism 
which has given India the privileged 
position of being the spiritual teacher 
of the whole of Asia in the past. It 
is because of this that much of the 
best opinion of the world to-day 
looks to India for a message of that 
spirituality, which alone can bring 
Iiealing to the nations of the world. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
this mysticism or sprituality has been 
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attained at a tremendous cost to the 
nation, and that in the spirit of the 
Bhagavad Gita we could have 
devoted ourselves a little more to 
the *art of living*. It is just in this 
matter, therefore, that we could have 
learnt many a valuable lesson from 
our neighbours, the Chinese, in the 
past, and can still learn from 
them something of this great art, 
since no other nation in the world 
has succeeded so well in balancing in 
its life all the elements of life as the 
Chinese. Both the State and the 
soedety are organised in that country 
on the basis of the grand moral prin- 
ciples of Confucius mediated to the 
entire i)eople through its ancestor- 
worship and a profound filial piety. 
The foundation of the social hierarchy 
and of the State is reverence for age 
and wisdom, and happily for China 
there has been no caste-system to 
impose artificial barriers in the func- 
tioning of this authority of age and 
wisdom. It was because of this that 
the scholar of Confucian ethics was 
put in tlie position of civil authority 
all through the ages, and anybody 
could be such a scholar provided he 
had the talent. It is true this ancient 
culture is breaking down to-day under 
the stress of an industrial age, but in 
spite of all that it has suffered in the 
immediate past, this great culture is 
still vital, and it provides the neces- 
sary balance to many of the modern 
radical tendencies. 

In aildition to their great virtues of 
hand, head and heart, the Chinese have 
a sense of beauty which is peculiarly 
their own. This sense of theirs is an es- 
sential element in their ‘art of living.* 
Their aestheticism strikes the eye of 
the stranger in China at once, and one 
sees ;t everywhere. Every word that 


they paint with their brush is a beauti- 
ful picture, and because of this they 
arc born painters. One has only to 
see some of the treasures of their art 
in the great imiscums of the U.S.A., 
and of Europe to realise what a high 
level they have reached in their appre- 
ciation and creation of true beauty. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this aestheticism, however, is that it 
is not eonfinerl to some select circles 
or upper classes, but it pervades the 
entire peo])lo. The present writer 
had a most pleasant and surprising 
cxpericnec of this while ho was in the 
IJ.S.A. The year 1930 was the Ter- 
centenary year of the founding of 
Boston, and this great occasion in the 
life of that city of culture was cele- 
brated with much pom]) and cere- 
mony. This celebration lasted for 
some weeks and it ended with a voiy 
remarkable procession. Nearly three 
hundred groups representing different 
interests, associations, races, dr., 
partirii)ated, and it extended over 
miles in length and took full seven 
hours to pass any particular point. 
AVhat was still more remarkable about 
this procession was that every group 
had tried its utmost to invest its own 
section of the procession with a pecu- 
liar character and beauty. Among 
all these, however, the section that 
elicited universal admiration and 
applause, and that was considered to 
be the most beautiful of all, was that 
of the Chinese, and it was the crea- 
tion of Chinese laundry-men and cooks 
in Boston. They were able to do this 
because the Chinese genius for art 
and beauty had expressed itj^elf 
through them in spite of the fact that, 
they were in a distant land and cut 
off from their own land for at least 
two generations. Tlie universal 
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attraction of the so-called Chinese 
towns in every important city of the 
U.S.A., and in such cities as Rangoon, 
Singapore, etc., is due to the same 
fact, although very often tliose towns 
arc far from representing the best or 
even the second best of ('liinesc life 
as it may bo seen in China itself. 

In addition to all this, one of the 
most imi)ortant lessons that we as a 
|)eo]de can learn from the Chinese is 
their self-assurance both as indivi- 
duals and as a nation. They are the 
only peo])lc in Asia who have no in- 
loriority-comidex via-n-ms the Euro- 
|)(‘ans and Americans. Not only this. 
Tli(‘y in their heart of hearts look 
diown upon the Western people as 
barbarians and as such raw and crude, 
and though they may be dominated 
by them politically, tliey refuse to be 
dominated in spirit. They are of all 
the people the least dazzled by the 
material oonc|Uests of the Western 
civilization. Even while they try to 
assimilate it to the extent that they 
may be able to defend themselves 
against its exi)loitation, they do this 
as men who are superior to the West- 
ern peoph*. In tliis respect we have 
much to learn from tliem, for strange 
and unbelievable as the statement 
may seem to manv, wo of India have 
Ihe worst inferiority-complex in all 
ilio world, whatever be the reason. 
Cntil recent time.s a white man, just 
because lie was wliite, was a sort of 
deini-god to us, and we invested him 
with a kind of superstitious awe that 
•iJ^d its origin, perhaps, in our high 
i*^‘gard for the fair skin, a relic 


lies 

of our ancient Aryan heritage. 
Varna has been the basis of our 
civilisation for ages, and the mere 
fact of a person having white 
skin has meant much to us always. 
Our idea of human beauty whether in 
man or woman, and especially in the 
latter, has been bound up too much 
with the white colour or rather the 
lack of colour which it really is. In 
addition to this, there lias been a sort 
of cultural conquest of the country 
which is not the less real because we 
are not always conscious of it. All 
this has given us an awful inferiority- 
complex face to face with the people 
of the West, ancl the sooner we get 
rid of it the belter. It is true as a 
people we are now learning the lesson 
of self-respect, but we need to do it at 
a rapid pace, and the example of our 
good neighbours, the Chinese, can be 
of great help to us in the matter. 

These are but the random observa- 
tions of a man who was in China for 
only four days and whose acquaint- 
ance with a few individuals among the 
Cliiiiesc has been but casual. Never- 
theless, he has known enough of 
the people of China, their life and 
civilisation, their manners and 
I'liaracter, to feel sure that they arc 
one of the greatest races of the world, 
and that we have as mueh to learn 
from them as they from us. While 
we may teach them our mysticism 
and siiirituality, let us learn from 
them at the same time some of the 
most valuable lessons in the ‘ art of 
life.* 


:o: 



THE APPEAL OF YOGA TO NEW YORKERS 

By Dorothy Kruger 

I In tho following paragraphs Miss Dorothy Kriigor of tho Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
naiuia Centro, Now York, presents some lines of iiiought that must have occurred to 
many an earnest soul in the West who has made a careful and reverent study of the 
principles of Vedanta. A perusal of these lines would be an eye-opener to ultra-modern- 
i.sed Indians who have come to believe their gold to bo nothing but tinsel.l 


M N New York, to withdraw from a 
% social group for culture of spi- 
rituality, especially when the spiritual 
mind is being awakened by the sub- 
lime notes of the East, is difficult ; 
for, if one were to turn away from the 
pleasures of the senses at the height 
of one’s power of enjoyment for a 
life of continence, or to renounce the 
reading of new enlivening books for 
those of scriptures and biographies of 
holy men, or to deny the palate 
dainty indulgence in the pleasures of 
tlie table for a simple and restricted 
diet, or to give up the thrill of the 
drama for an endless course of lec- 
tures on abstract philosoj)hy, it is, in 
the pco])le’s view, like entombing one- 
self alive. They think man must at 
any cost be diverted from such a 
course. 

Of Yoga they know little, these 
well meaning ])eople ; and what httlc 
they have gatliered incidentally is, 
from the reading of adventurous ex- 
periences, military and spiritual, of 
Englishmen staying in India. Of 
Western philosophy they have per- 
haj)? a better intellectual understand- 
ing, for publishers include popular 
science and philosophy in their choice 
of books sent through the press in a 
steady stream. Since to these self- 
appointed guardians the burden of 
Yoga is o'^Iy renunciation, it is, ac- 
cording to them, quite an imprac- 


tical system of thought. Western 
philosophy makes no such impracti- 
cal demand. Peoi)le holding such per- 
verted viciws are not in a mood to 
hear you oven if you point out to 
them how, for instance, the study of 
the philosophy of Socrates in school 
has not impressed their minds deeply 
enough to rouse* in them the desire 
to think clearly and act reasonably 
and to be devoted to truth and virtue 
— which constitute the demand made 
on man by the doctrines of Socrates. 
Having nev(*r fostered the growth of 
philosophic spirit by the renuncia- 
tion of wrong desires, lliey find tlicni- 
sclves helpless, without any iniuM* 
strength to fall back uiion, when the 
evil effects of their own actions re- 
bound on them, making them blind 
to everytliing exci‘pt their unendur- 
able pain. 

A\'hen the mind of the spiritual 
aspirant has been weaned away from 
this kind of illusion, and it has cooled 
down under tho effects of the men- 
tal and moral disciplines of Yoga, it 
begins to be free from fears, and coinca 
to know — ^tliat till now it was afraid 
of death and conseciuently of life also. 
The aspirant conics to recognise that 
liis mad pursuit of every passing 
desire was only a deceptive device 
employed for keoi)ing the mind scat- 
tered and tluireby prevent it 
thinking of betrayals, old age and 
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loss of livelihood, which he instinc- 
tively knows to be relative ultimates. 
Indulgence in the cravings of sense- 
organs was for him a means of escape 
from thoughts about those unplea- 
sant facts. Never had he the courage 
to face any ugly fact of relative ex- 
istence. 

This is the experience of many men 
and women, wliose lives arc being 
considerably influenced by Yoga 
through the medium of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda centre of New 
York. After four years of steady at- 
tendance at classes on the Yoga, the 
Upanisliads, tlie lives of various Tn- 
rarnations of God, etc., these students, 
t)f whom some came at first out of 
intellectual curiosity and others to 
acquire knowledge of Yoga for use 
towards material ends, have now come 
to entertain but the single idea of 
purifying their minds so that the Spirit 
within them can one day fully express 
Itself. No more is left for them the 
idea of using tlie power of Yoga to 
make the body healthy or strong or 
beautiful, to increase the income, to 
protect house and property, and to 
possess others. They want to keep 
the body healthy only to forget it in 
the remembrance of their Ideal, 
^huiey, they have come to consider, 
is good, not for the trimming of the 
body but to succour those whom Maya 
would drown in floods, famines and 
illiteracy. House, property, money, 
family, arc not objects to be possessed 
but treasures to be held in trust for 
Him, the Lord of all that is. 

Never having liad any experience, 
of dependence upon anything other 
than our own efforts, wo, the students, 
‘'‘fe inclined towards Jnana Yoga 
on first learning of the four Yogas 
suitable for the four different tem- 


peraments. We arc now primarily 
interested in thought. Thought is the 
rich milk worked by discrimination, 
the churning rod of Jnana. Because we 
see through a glass (larkly, we now see 
instead of God different people and 
different forms and different colours 
and lights and shadows. But after 
years of meditation, may be after 
lives, we shall know directly “ I am 
He.” Then we shall know that God 
alone exists, and all else is an illu- 
sion. Then we shall know that God 
exists in the heart of every living 
entity, and existing there, He exists 
everywhere. Of the disciplines of this 
Jnana we are not frightened ; for hav- 
ing lived so long in competition in- 
stead of co-operation with others, our 
wills arc strong. Of course, as in all 
Yogas, there are tlio mental and moral 
disciplines. Besides, one must discrimi- 
nate night and day that one’s real 
nature is that of the Spirit, and that 
the body and mind, relatively speak- 
ing, exist only as instnimont-s for the 
actual realisation of the Spirit. We 
try to live as a witness of our mental 
rhanges. We try not to identify onr- 
selvcs with any partienlar state of 
mind. As Romans sat in the amphi- 
theatre and watched contestants in 
I he arena, so wo would watch the 
higher part of the mind overcome the 
lower. Onr attitude is to let the dead 
bury the dead whether the corpse be 
tliat of our mother or our own. 

Finally, after trying in vain 
for months to rise to the 
level of the thought embodied 
in the dictum ‘ T am He ’ our 
egoes are daunted by the complete 
failure of our meditation, and humbled 
by the insufficiency of our will-power, 
we learn that in this age, especially 
in New York where even the air is 
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surcharged with the rush of living, 
it is impossible for anyone to practise 
Jnana Yoga with success. How can 
wc, our whole lives revolving round 
body and mind, deny these two and 
be honest with ourselves ? How can 
we attain actual discrimination be- 
tween the Real and the unreal ? Even 
if wc recognize an object to be un- 
real, can wc renounce it entirely ? 
Would there not be hesitancy in tear- 
ing out of ourselves all emotion, in 
sweeping aside all human relationships 
as we do the pawns off a chess board 
with the back of our hand when tired 
of play ? We arc advised to practise 
a more natural path of Yoga. 

Raja Yoga too deals with the mind. 
Through this Yoga our mind becomes 
controlled, the will strengthened, 
and the power of concentration in- 
creased for the realization of eternal 
peace. Time proves the joy of any 
worldly experience to be but a bubble 
in a wave. Misery is the sure conse- 
quence of such joys. To avoid tluit 
one must stop contact between Puru- 
sha or Spirit and Prakriti or matter. 
Matter is dead, the only apparent life 
in it being a reflection of the consci- 
ousness we impart to it when wc 
identify ourselves with matter. When 
we, wlio are in essence Existencc- 
Knowledge-Bli.ss Ab-solute, forget our 
real Self, and coming in proximity 
with Nature, imbibe its quality of 
inertia, we suffer. Through the con- 
trol of mind can be effected an isola- 
tion of Spirit from matter. Only then 
will our suffering cease. 

Towards this end we try to medi- 
tate — not to attain psychic powers nor 
to control tiic universe, nor to force 
Nature to reveal its secrets to us, but 
simply, ti..’ough the study of mind, to 
gain little control over it, to be able 


to gather it to a focal point, so that 
we may live as befits our spiritual 
heritage rather than as a whimpering 
beggar turned off the road by every 
messenger of fate. Thus wc aspire to 
isolate Spirit from matter until we 
find 1)0 w impossible it is for anyone 
in New York to be a real Yogi. For 
how can one faithfully practise 
the eight necessary steps ? How can 
one discriminate regarding food? Or 
avoid associations ? Or seek a parti- 
cular environment ? Neither Jnana 
Yoga nor Raja Yoga is suitable for a 
Westerner to ])ractiso, because he can- 
not live according to si)ecific rules. 
He cannot give up family or businc.^s 
associates. Therefore wo next try to 
concentrate on Karma Yoga which 
likely to prove a more natural path 
for us. 

Not at all disconcerted — for all Yo- 
gas lead to peace — wc turn to Karma. 
This Yoga moans action. Our wlmle 
life is nothing but action and reac- 
tion. Since all lib' is only a chain 
of cause and effect wo sl)ould con- 
fine ourselves to surli actions as will 
bear the fruits of peace, bliss and 
happiness. Our character is formed 
by our work alone. It is the little 
actions of daily life that build mighty 
examples of eharaotcr as well as 
shameful types of it. We shake and 
fall down at the slightest tremor of 
adversity, because wc have built a 
lop-lieavy structure of character. 
Work with a selfish motive dissipates 
energy and holds us in bondage of ex- 
pectant compen-sation. Work done with 
no such motive behind purifies the 
mind, and Jielps the Self to manifest 
Itself. Karma Yoga insists that any 
task, irrespective of its dignity, should 
be done gracefully for its own sake. 
IIovv to avoid the good or the bad 
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result which the effect of every action 
produces ? To work as a witness, 
practising discrimination, is the reply. 
We find the aim of Karma Yoga is 
to harmonise tremendous activity of 
the body with absolute stillness of 
the mind, or tremendous activity of 
the mind in its soul-search with 
absolute stillness of the body. 

But the deeper we go, the more we 
realise that these Yogas arc based 
on the will power of the individual. 
In practising them we feel we have 
come to the limits of our capacities. 
We feel strained. We are reminded 
of tired children who desire only to 
curl up in a loving lap and go to 
sleep. Suddenly wc find we can do 
just that. Sri Ramakrishna has 
grown, out of our Gospel reading, into 
the spiritual leader of the age. He 
has grown, for us who long ago had 
given up all conceptions of a personal 
God, into an ever present Being. 
For us he has become the repository 
of all love. It is his picture that 
sheds love and illumination upon us as 
Wc struggle along the diHercnt paths 
of Yoga. His smile gives us the 
courage to cultivate solitude in the 
midst of family and business groups. 
Wc feel ourselves at rest when wc but 
give up all selfish desire to accom- 
plish anything for ourselves, and 
when we admit our dependence upon 
him and surrender ourselves com- 
pletely to him, body, mind and soul. 
He holds us in peace. With this sur- 
render comes a newly experienced 
^luiehide of mind whicli gives feelings 
of elation too subtle for analysis. 
Each morning's awakening is one of 
gladness. Each day's w'ork is done 
with surety and good will. Now 
everything we do is done for him. To 
^akc in money or to pay it out, to 


write letters, to balance accounts, to 
solicit business — in fact every item 
of work is thought of as an act of 
worship. There is the picture of him 
before the mind’s eye, and that is the 
pivot of all thought. Discrimination 
between the Real and the Unreal, iso- 
lation of Spirit and matter, work for 
the sake of work, liberation itself, 
have all become submerged desires. 
Let there be birth and death for us 
as he wills it. He is the Father in 
the Kingdom of Heaven within us. 
He is Kali, the giver of boons, through 
whose grace, knowledge and love and 
devotion will manifest themselves in 
us. He is the Krishna who charms 
us with his songs, and he is the 
Krishna in whose hand are the reins 
that curb our senses. Because he 
is patience, wc need no parent besides 
him. Because lie is understanding, 
he obliterates all other companions. 
Because he is knowledge, books are 
mere words. Because he exists with- 
in us, the lustre of his Gonsciousness 
shining through our eyes makes us 
sec mere lumiis of i)aste in diamonds. 
Because he never wears a mask while 
everyone else hides himself behind 
subtle creations designed to delude us, 
he is the only one in whom we have 
})erfect trust. He has become our all 
in all. 

To live for him is to put into prac- 
tice the princiiiles of all the Yogas. 
As he lives in our heart, so he must 
live in the hearts of all, — of relatives 
and oo-workors and sales people and 
even of beggars wlio sit on subway 
steps with hand hopefully outstretch- 
ed. We think “ Thou too art He, " 
and sevve them as best as we can. As 
our mind keeps running to him, it is 
becoming oue-pointed when wc prac- 
tice meditation. As all work is bccom- 
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ing votive offerings, our purposes are 
all purified. 

Thus has the centre of our consci- 
ousness been shifted. The remem- 
brance of the social group of which 
we were once an integral part ; the 
nervous excitement of gaiety ; the 
book of tlie hour ; the soft-lighted, 
deep-carpeted restaurants ; persuasive 
dance music — all have become like ex- 
periences of another life bearing no 
relation whatever to our present exist- 
ence. There has been no renunciation 
for any of us, in the sense attached 
to that word by those who would 
have held us bound to the pleasures 
of the senses. We have given up noth- 
ing. AVc have simply turned our at- 
tention from experiences which no 


longer interest us to those which do. 
That the mind no longer runs after 
former amusements is because the 
disciplines of Yoga arc creating so 
deep a channel for our aspiration to 
realise the Ideal as a Living Presence. 
All desires, therefore, tend to flow in 
that direction. 

Now wc have tasted the peace of 
desirclcssncss. Now we walk free of 
fear among the many who arc com- 
pletely paralysed by it. Now we 
know that virtue has its own reward. 
Were it necessary to renounce any- 
thing to attain our present state of 
mind, there is nothing we can think 
of in the gross or subtle worlds that 
would be too great to be given up. 


-:o:- 


THE INFINITE EXCELLENCES OF SRI RAMA 
{or Rama Guna Manasa) 


liy Dr. V'. Ratjhavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

IJn the following article Dr. V. Hagliavaii of I he kSan.‘?kril Department of the 
Madras University gives a sketch of Sri Kama’s character and personality. It. is needless 
to say that for ages Sri Kama ha.s been held before the Hindu mind the ideal of a 
perfect man.] 

(Continued from last issue) 


jr N truth Rama, who was the Lord's 
^ incarnation as man, was the em- 
bodiment of infinite excellences, — 
Ananta-Kalyaana-guna, It is with 
unstaling plca.surc that Valmiki des- 
cribes his qualities again and again. 
Rama's excellences arc a vast Manasa 
lake in which the swan-like hearts of 
those who arc pure in spirit delight to 
sport. It is not as if, in some mytho- 
logical past, an incarnation of God 
killed some demon Ravana. In our 
personality there are innumerable 
ignoble thoughts and vices, of all of 


which Ravana is Ihc symbol. Our 
good thoughts, pure impulses and 
noble inspirations arc Rama. These 
latter should triumph over the former. 
It is to show this to every ordinary 
man that the Lord manifested Him- 
self as man and did all these acts of 
goodness. It is not that He could not, 
with a mere knit of His brow, burn 
the whole of Lanka. It is to teach 
man and to ennoble him that God 
descended and lived out the ideal life. 
Says the Bhagavata in one of its fine 
appreciations of the Rama incarna- 
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tion : It is not for killing a demon 
only, but it is to teach man that God 
incarnated as man.^^ 

After the accomplishment of the 
killing of Ravana, the gods praise 
Rama as God incarnate. No, ” tolls 
Rama to them, “ I am a man. I am 
an ordinary man, Rama, son of Dasa- 
ralha {Atniaamini Mnanimhani 
Mmije Raamani Daaarathaatniajam 
R. VI. 120:10). For his mission is to 
show to the ordinary man that it is 
possible for him to be pure, good, 
truthful and universally beneficial in 
his attitude and acts. All this should 
he made possible for the ordinaiy 
man, and none should think that only 
a superman or God^s incarnation can 
acquire these virtues. 

Descriptions of Rama’s good quali- 
ties appear again and again in the 
Epic. Each quality ascribed to Rama 
is a pregnant imperative to us to be 
like that. Each oxccllonce of His is 
a call to us to pursue the higher life. 
What one can note in the descrip- 
tions of Rama’s (pialitios, even on the 
first' reading, is the fad, how Rama 
combined in himself the unconibin- 
ablc pairs of virtues. Every virtue 
has an excess and a weakness attach- 
ed to it. But Rama was free from 
such attendant stains. If lie was heroic, 
ho was never haughty — (Viiryovaan 
na ca vunicna mahaian fivrna vivni- 
fah R. III. 1:13). His self-control 
was born of strengtii, not of weakness. 
iyiyataaima Mahaaviiryah (R. I. 
1-8.) He was critical but never 
<Tnical ; he had the sense of enjoy- 
ment but was not indolent ; he was 
15<Jod but not wretched or weak. In 
fine, his character can be summed up 
m two words, goodness and strength. 

H : I V. 19. 5. 


Rama is said to be Vasya or ‘easy 
of access* in the opening canto {Siicir 
Vasyas samaadhimaan I. 1:12). It 
is but natural that, when we, with a 
modicum of endowment, develop 
swelled head, and feel as if we were 
on a pcdastal higher than the rest of 
humanity, men of greater endowment 
should naturally be very little acces- 
sible. Who was more endowed wdth 
virtues and abilities than Rama, but 
Rama was accsssible. Snulabhyaj easi- 
ness of access, marked him. The 
eitizon.s say that Rama w’ould en- 
quire of their welfare as a father 
would with his children; their joy 
thrills him ; he shares their sorrows.^® 
For he was an Arya, a noble man in 
every sense of the word, and treated 
everybody as his equal (Aaryas sarva 
snmas cairn I 1:16). His love was 
univcrsal.^^ When Sugriva made a 
rash attempt at Ravana’s life, and 
escaped from him only with some 
difficulty, Rama became alarmed ; he 
was overjoyed to see his friend safe, 
and told him that if he were dead, he 
would not like his kingdom or Sita 
or anything. This was not a mere 
formal expression of love and con- 
gratulation offered by an ordinary 
man to a friend or a gentleman to 
another. It may be separation from 
Sita. or an accident to Lakshmana, or 
a danger to Sugriva. Equal on all these 
occasions was Rama’s grief. Above all, 
Rama bore this same love for all, 

• • f!Rn II 

W : I 

^ fq^ qP§«qfir ii 

Ayo. 2. 36-39. 
I. i. 15. 

I. 3.10* 
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from his friend and leader of the 
army, Sugriva, down to the unknowm 
monkey in his army. After the bat- 
tle, Vibhisliana was bringing Sita in 
a palanquin. Naturally, the monkeys 
of the army which fought for the re- 
covery of Sita, desired to have a look 
at her, and crowded along the path. 
OfBcious Vibhisliana resorted to force 
in order to disperse them. The sight of 
the panicky monkeys was too much 
for Rama to bear. He flared up 
against Vibhisliana and said ; “ Stoji 
from your ways ; scare not these 
monkeys; they are mine own.” He 
even passed a stricture on Sita for 
riding in a palanquin and asked her 
to walk on foot through the crowd.^^ 
Mere gratitude cannot express itself 
in such unstilted felicity. It is abso- 
lute goodness and universal love. 

Valmiki says of Rama frequently 
that he was of undepressed spirit 
(Adeenaatmaa) , Many of us break 
down oven if a breeze of misfortune 
blows our way. We become wretched 
at once, weep, narrate our owes to one 
and all, look up for compassion and 
syinjiathy and go about pitying our- 
selves. This is thoroughly despicable. 
Rama who never wore a wretched or 
piteous look asks us also to be like 
him. What greater loss can there be 
to most of us than the loss of a king- 
dom promised to us ? Rama was not 
only deprived of the throne, but Rama 
was asked also to retire to the forests. 
Yet there was no dejection on his face; 

: ii 

VI. 117. 24-26. 


the colour never fell off his cheeks; 
his face was as benign as it always 
was, as charming as before like the 
full moon.^® Rama had a permanent 
fund of inner joy. He never lost it. 
Valmiki adds : “ Even as the autum- 
nal full moon could not give up its 
splendour, he too did not give up its 
natural cheerfulness.'® 

This 7/ar.sfea' or attitude of joy, he 
never lost. AVhen, in the same situa- 
tion, he sees Lakslimana unpoised and 
boisterous, Rama asks him to put 
down his fury and sorrow, to resort th 
firmness, to brush aside the feeling of 
humiliation for the insult offered to 
him and adopt the outlook of joy 
which alone is best.®® Rama was thus a 
])erfect Yogin. The vicissitudes of life 
like pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
calamity, affected him not. Bharata 
says of him : Where can I find your 
equal Rama, you whom neither sorrow 
depresses, nor pleasure overwhelms.®' 
The inner benevolence always im- 
parts a glow an<l benign aspect to 
one’s face. Everybody is attracted 
and is made to feel security, Ahhayaj 


^ ^T[ i 

II. 19. 32-33. 
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in the presence of such a being. If 
Valmiki says of Ravana that his very 
name was an alarm, he says of Rama 
that where he was, there fear was 
not ; no one need fear even a rebuke 
from Rama (Yatra raamo bha'i/ain na 
atra na asti iatra paraabhavah II 
48: 10) Rama never insulted others — 
{Na ca avamantaa hhuutaanaam II. 
1:30). There was something in the 
very look of Rama that infused con- 
fidence in those wlio saw him. He 
was always in an unruffled and calm 
temperament. Composure and pleas- 
ing looks may come to men occasion- 
ally, but they were permanent features 
of Rama (Sa ca niiyam prasaantaaU 
niaa R II 1:10; Sadaika-priyadar- 
fiJuma R I 1:16). lie was soft in dc- 
ineanour, si)ccch and gestures. Mild- 
ness marked his treatment of others. 
One might liave done him the worst 
wiung but none had so much power 
U) excuse as Rama. The crow com- 
mitted an atrocity on the person of 
his wife, but when it fell at his feet, 
Hama excused it. When Vibhishana 
sought refuge under him, and every- 
body round Rama stood against tak- 
ing liim, Rama said that if their 
greatest foe, Havana, sliould seek 
refuge, he would readily excuse him 
and afford him security.”^ This is 
not more rhetorical flourish. Rama 
would act up to it. For Valmiki says 
ot him — Xa smaraty apakaraatiaam 
iifitam npy antniavattayaa R. II. 1:11. 
He was capable of forgetting a thou- 
'!'aud flaws and disservices of others. 
H he wore not so, where is the hope of 
f^alvation and of his blessing for us ? 
^^hen Rama is banished, Lakshmana 

^ 3n!r^ inn i 

Yuddha. 18. 33. 1. 
see also verses 26-31. 


is sorry and angry so much, only be- 
cause he could not find any man who 
could attribute even a flaw to Rama ; 
and he asks, who would abandon a 
son like Rama who loves even his 
enemies, one who is a Kipuvatsala^^? 
Rama was never a source of trouble 
to any one. Why should anybody 
try to get rid of him ? Garuda, who 
came from heaven to free llama and 
Lakshmana from the Xagnpasa (scr- 
pent-noose) addresses Rama as one 
w'ho is affectionate even to the focs.-^ 
Contrary to persons who, after receiv- 
ing every kind of help from another, 
hate and wrong him for a single 
flaw of his, Rama searched for a single 
good turn in a person and satisfied 
himself with that (Kathamcid upa- 
kaarena krilenaikcna ^tushyaii R. II. 
1 :11)-^ Valmiki’s words suggest that 
that single good turn need not- be 
directly done or heartily done; it is 
enough if that act had a shred of 
*good-turn-ness^ about it. 

It is not that Rama was not clever 
and intelligent. It is not that ho did 
not know to distinguish a good man 
from a bad man. Valmiki calls Hama 
a Virakskaiuij an expert, a Vimrada, 
an adept in worldly affairs ijMukike 
Samnyaacaare Kritakalpo 7isuara- 
dah R 11 1:22). Ho was a man of 
keen perce])tion and correct judgment. 
He never erred in his iinderstaniling 
of persons. When Lakshmana siis- 
])octs Bharata, Rama docs not. Tie 
rates men properly and at their 
wortli. AVlicn Sugriva who was 
against accepting Vibhishna says that 

II. 21. 6. 

** Bhavabhuti also says : ^ 

fsTOPf- 

• I Mahaviracarita. I. Act. 
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Vibhishana is a deserter of his brother 
and that one who deserted his own 
brother may desert anybody, Rama 
mildly, and in his ow'n subtle and 
masterly manner, says that brothers 
are much the same everywhere, ex- 
cept in his own house (iVa mrve 
hhraataraa taata bhxwanti Bhciratopa- 
fnaah R. VI. 18:14). Sugriva himself 
had risen to his present position by 
killing his brother. But such correct 
and thorougli understanding of men 
and things is apt to make us, ordinai’y 
men, cynical and sour with a biting 
tongue which has a fling at everybody. 
But experience and knowledge did not 
render Rama sceptic. He understood 
people thoroughly, but he sympathis- 
ed with them and did not lose his in- 
nate goodness of nature. He con- 
tinued to be a Sadhu even after seeing 
persons througli. (Loke purmha- 
sctarajnah saadhur cko vinirmitah II 
1:18). 

The iK)wcr of speech given to man 
is both a blessing and a curse. For 
that matter, which power given to 
him as a blessing is not turned by him 
into a curse ? But the sj)oken word 
is specially mentioned as it is the 
easiest tool which can hel]) or harm. 
Kama gives us his liints regarding the 
best use of speech. First of all, Rama 
never indulged in idle talk or in 
gossiping or in casting aspersions on 
people (.V« viniddhakalhaarucih R 
II 1:17). He never s|)oke vulgarly 
or wickedly or in any otlier bad man- 
ner. We usually find highly placed 
persons, haughty men, and old friends 
who have become prosperous, adopt- 
ing silence till the other meekly talks 
to them. This seems to mean prestige. 
Rama stood on no such i)restige. He 

The Adhyatma Raraayana says : 


talked first {Purvabhaashi ; mridu 
purvam ca bhuashate R. II. 1:10, 13). 
He talked politely and sweetly (Mridu 
bhashate; Priyavaadi ; Priyayuvadak 
II 1 : 13) but never at the cost of truth; 
for he was a Satyavak. He niiver 
went back on his word (Ramo dvir na 
abhibhaanhale II. 18:30). He always 
spoke with a smile SmiUi purvabhi- 
bhaashii cha II. 2:40. The smile was 
the index of the grace that 
filled his heart.-*’' In argument, 
he usually defeated his opponents, as 
in the case of Vasishtha, Jabali and 
others. A whole town he quietly turn- 
ed back, sticking to his own resolve. 
How he tackled his mother, who stood 
against his going to the forest, and the 
impassionatc Lakshmana every now 
and then ! Hence it is that Vahniki 
.said of Kama: (Utnroftara-yuktau ca 
vaktaa I'aacaspatlr yatliaa R II 1:17. 
For Kama was infinitely learned, liad 
strong memory and what is more, fint‘ 
imagination and a gift of speech 
{Sarvn fiaaatraarthaiutvajnali smrith 
man prat ibhana van I 1:15). And as 
in tloing, so in speaking, he knew the 
proper time and place. (Dcsakanln- 
vit K II 1:18). 

Kama was not addicted to any 
bad objects of desire and was never 
doggedly sticking to bad tilings (.Va 
asreyasi ralah II. 1:17 A’a asadtjraJd 
II 1:24). He no doubt enjoyed life, 
but was never indolent, nor diil he in 
Ihi.s enjoynumt infringe on Dharnia 
(Art ha dhanaau ca mmgrihya aukha- 
tantro na ca alasah II 1:27). There 
are moral and good ])ersons who 
think that they must not only 
shut (hemsclves up, but must l)e 
kill-joy.s also. How are the two, 
virtuoiisness and enjoyment, contra- 
dictory ? Rama, was a great lover of, 
and expert in, music (Gaandharva 
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bhuvi sreshthah II 2:34). He trained 
himself in all games and cultivated all 
the fine arts and crafts which help a 
man to spend the leisure hours in 
chastened pleasure {V aihaarikaamiam 
silpaanaam vijnaataa; aarohe vinaye 
cniva yukto vaarana-vmjinaam ; 
dhanurveda vidaam sreshtthah II. 
28:29). He insulted not anybody; 
iK'Vcr left things or himself to drift 
along the current of Time. A'a m 
KaaUivamamigak 1 1 1 :30) . Youngsters 
iio\v-a-days suffer from a premature 
sense of self-sufficiency in knowedge; 
hut though a man of knowledge, Rama 
still souglit the company of elders, and 
jit intervals of work, sat discussing 
jind learning in the company of those 
who arc venerable by character, 
knowledge and age.-^' Why should 
their exi)erience be lost ? Tie gave in- 
finitely but never rec<‘ived. When 
<lev(»ted Guha offers him something he 
pays (X(t hi vartc prah’grahc 11 
r)0:42), “ I am not an ()l)server of the 
policy of ^ receiving Sita says of 
Ihinia : “He would give, but never 
receive or receive back ” {Dadyaat 
na pratigrihniyat V. 33:25). He was 
not a caste-rebel, though he was in- 
finitely superior to the Kshatriyas of 
his own caste and to even Brahmanas: 
[Kulocitamatih hhatram dharmam 
warn hahu manyaie IT. 1:10) He had 
love and respect to the class in which 
ho was born and brought name and 
fiuiio to it by becoming its finest 
fi0W(M'. 

At the root of all the goodness of 
Rniiui was ‘sympathy’ and ‘sensitive- 
ness*. He strove that ho might' lead 
Jt bloinishless life and leave an un- 


tainted name. Such fame, he esteem- 
ed as heaven (Many ate parayaa Kiirt- 
yaa mahat svargriphalam tatah II 
1:16). His anxiety was that there 
should not be even a speck of dust in 
him. Not a single being in the world 
should have anything to say against 
him. This ho worked for and persuerl 
as his ideal for a king, the greatest of 
the servant's of the people. Laksh- 
mana said that the tragedy of his 
banishment was that there was noth- 
ing against him to warrant that act 
and that there would be none in the 
entire kingdom to say a word against 
him. Kven an enemy had nothing to 
say ill of him, even in his absence.^*'^ 
Dasaratha tells Kaikeyi: “Ill-natured 
or slanderous talk is unthinkable 
in Rama (Pariraadh apavaado va 
raghavc no'pdpalyati II. 12:25) . Rama 
sought to please all and earn a univer- 
sal good name. If Kaikeyi wanted 
the kingdom, he gtive up ; and before 
entering the city after the exile, he 
was still as desireless of the kingdom 
as before and sent Hanumaii to see 
how Bharata was. If Bharata had 
meantime acf|uired a liking for the 
throne, Rama would retire again. 
Rama looked upon the public as 
God, and proiutialed them in every 
way. He practised the religion of 
Loka-nradhana, Bhavabhuti makes 
him say that he would give up Sita 
even if that was necessary to please 
and propitiate the world.'-’** Rama 
did this also and perfected his yoga 

® 5T ci ^ ^ sfT : I 

II. 21.5. 
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of Loka-aaradham or Loka Upaasana. 
That Rama practised kingship as an 
Upasana or worship, Valmiki says in 
the prefatory synopsis (Ramo rajyam 
upasitma brahmalokam gamishyati I 
1:19). Once again, the Bhagavata, 


which unerringly finds the essence of 
the Ramayana, says in its description 
of Rama that he was one who had 
worshipped the world. (Upaasita- 
lokah) . 


w fRt » ” 


RECOGNITION 

By Prof. Ernest P. Ilornvitz 

[Prof. Horr\\*itz of the Hunter’s? College, New York, sheds much light on hoiup 
conceptions of Indian literature and philosophy in this short article. 1 


INDUISM even more than 
Hellenism is exalted and illu- 
mined by a bold vision of the Bound- 
less, encompassing the finite. Man's 
inbred limitation.s shut out the full 
realisation of the Infinite ; the imper- 
sonal Deity necessarily materialises 
to a personal God. Advaitins alone 
expand individual consciousness to 
universal sympathies. They tear the 
veil of Maya, until all cosmic appear- 
ances, even the personal gods, dis- 
solve into the uncjualificd Brahman. 
Ramakrishna ‘recognised' the one im- 
personal Self (Siva) throughout 
humanity (Kali) ; the Divine Mother 
and God Woman ever gives birth to 
the travailing creation. Rama- 
krishna resigned his will to the pro- 
ductive force (Sakti) of the prolific 
Mother, the matrix of tlie universe, 
the womb of fugitive life ; She is 
eternally mated to God-Father Siva, 
and ever manifest in man. The 
spiritual philosophy of recognition 
(prdtiabhigrba) has been cultivated 
in Kashi ir even more than in Ben- 
gal. The finest play, ever penned in 


Asia, is a poetic propaganda for re- 
cognition. The author of Abhijnana- 
sakuntalam was a young Kaslimiri, 
full-faced and tender-eyed, his big 
violin-soul richly attuned to the swell- 
ing rhythm of God’s universe even as 
Ariosto and Goethe were. Kalidasa 
w^as a fervent fire-devotee like liis 
imperial patron. For some unknown 
act of indiscretion the Maharaja of 
Kashmir banished the sweet minis- 
trel-mage who made tho northward 
drifting clouds his pleading ambassa- 
dor (nieghaduta) to the heart of his 
beloved, his young and beautiful wife 
who was left in her lonesome cottage 
amid the lotus gardens of lovely 
Kashmir. Tlie Sakuntala romance is 
located in a secluded hermitage in the 
fairy woods of the Kashmir Paradise, 
where sun-dcvotecs chant the Siirya- 
hymn. Union preceded abandonment, 
but recognition re-united the royal 
pair, and led to self-realisation {Atnm- 
bodhi), Sivena gamyutam! Creation 
and destruction, meeting and parting, 
arc bed-fellows like light and shade. 
Mother Nature plays a while with 
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until we are tired to death, whereafter 
we wake up, to resume our Karmic 
game, and gambol. Those who recog- 
nise the divine Playmate and dread 
charmer everywhere, though disguised 
in a thousand forms, are in close 
touch and mystic communion with all 
living organisms ; they sliarc the 
thrilling joys and agonising woes of 
the fugitive world, and are mated to 
Siva. Chosen Saivas readily renounce 
world-detached contemplation for so- 
scrvice and welfare work; they act as 
the only free agents among a crowd 
of abject slaves. The narrow concept 
of self-salvation {Atmano moksha) 
enslaves the best of us. Princes and 
peasants, Pundits and priests, soldiers 
and sales}ncn, 99 per cent of man- 
kind, however religious, remain 
Ilinayanists, sailing on the safe boat 
of self-suffieieney and perfectly con- 
tented. But Jtecognilionists float on 
the big raft of universal salvation to 
Nirvana’s traiKpiil shores, and are ever 
ready to return for the benefit of 
mankind’ jayafldhitaya ! Pama- 
krishna, the godman of Bengal, is such 
a K(ili-da,s or servant to humanity. 
Another towering spirit hero (Riahi) 
'vho constantly talked of ' things 
divine’ (titlle C0f<c divine) is Master 
Kckhart, the blessed Advaitin of NIc- 
dicval Germany. God absorbed his 
very self, until tlic sage submerged and 
lost himself in the surging sea of suf- 
lering humanity. In Himalaya V lone 
'vilds I was i^rivilcgccl to meet a self- 
ahandoned Acharya who shunned the 
luring limelight of publicity, and chose 
more tempting and soul-satisfy- 
obscruity. All things in the 


vanity fair of life moved him to tears 
and laughter, and to loving sacrifice; 
he was an ardent Recognitionist, a 
Hanna of holiness, a chosen Saiva. 

By the light of »Siva, struggling 
souls climb the highest peaks of Ad- 
vaita. They arc apt to lie ignored 
and forgotten in Kali Yuga, the iron 
age of physical force and subtle 
mechanisation. Money-mad materia- 
lism may iiroduce temporary derange- 
ments but spiritual eiiltiirc never dies; 
it merely changes hands in NIother 
Maya s merry game, and is renewed 
time and again, reborn from Kalpa to 
Kalpn. A few far-sighted, keen- 
visioned caglc-souIs detect already 
the first glimmer of a new dawn on 
the Nordic horizon, shining yet faintly 
and hardly noticed by the tupsy-tur- 
vey busy and Inizzing multitude, 
which is as eager as ever for its full 
share of Knmtt’Knnchana. .After the 
long Arctic night, the aurora borealis 
aj)pears; the Deva-Iiiminaries re-as- 
cend with a revised Advaifa version, 
the modernised meshage of Siva. To- 
day the two most troublesome, yet 
most dynamic countries arc Rnsnia 
and the Reich. The former boldly 
rejects the frigid and rigid formalism 
of a decaying elmreh which is capita- 
li'^tic rather than socialistic, while 
X;\zi (U'rmany studies Master Eok- 
hart and is deeply imbued with the 
hiroic side of the Bhagavatl Gita. It 
was the Kshatriyas. and not the Brah- 
mins, wlio championed tlie heroic life 
and fearless light, over since the re- 
volutionary days of the defiant Upa- 
nishads. 
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Sri Ramakrisliiia und Modern Pttycho- 
logy : By Swami AkhiUinanda. Published 
by the VcdinUa Socielyt S^4i Aiigcll Street, 
Providence, R, /., V^.A, 

This booklet of 31 pages by Swami 
Akhilananda, the Head of the Vedanta 
Society of Providence, breaks new ground 
in so far as it seeks to show how, in the 
light of Sri Ramakrishna’s life, an impar- 
tial mind will find no point in the criticisms 
advanced by modern psychology in repudi- 
ation of the mystic s claim to have realised 
certain higher values of life inaccessible at 
the level of the senses or to the methods of 
science. The importance of this well-wiit- 
ten book is therefore quite out of all pro- 
portion to its size. Besides enlightening 
the general reader on the subject, the book 
ought to draw the attention of the follow- 
ers of Sri Ramakrishna to undertake a major 
work on this aspect of the great Master’s 
life. For to-day whatever serious scientific 
criticism of mystic e.xperience there is, 
comes from the side of Psychology, and if a 
scientific .study of Sri Raniakri.shnu’.s life 
can di.sarm such criticism, it will indeed he 
a great gain to the intelligent section of 
humanity. 

The Geeta : Translated from the ori^^ 
ginal by Sri Piirohit swami. Published by 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 24t Russel Square, 
London, W.C. 1. Pages 110. Price Slsh, 
net, 

The book contains the EnglLsh trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gita, without cither 
text or notes. But with this bare transla- 
tion the author h.as achieved a me.isure of 
SIICCC.S.S in conveying the .si)irit of the Gita 
to the Englwh reader innocent of Indian 
philosophical technicalities which many an 
elaborate annotated edition with all the 
learning displayed in it, fails to do. In his 
Pi'cface to the book, His Highnc.ss the Gaek- 
war of Baroda makes the following brief but 
significant estimate of the Bhagavad Gita: 
“It IS, pej .aps, however, unique among 
sacred book-s in that it deals not only wdth 


man’s spiiitual and moral difficulties but 
with those that ai‘c intellectual. Generations 
have found it.s intellectual unification of 
experience the framework wherein they can 
fit the observations and discoveries of 
their lives. It .satisfies the whole man.” 
Such a book deserves to be read by all men, 
and Purohit Swami ’s present translation 
of this great scripture into idiomatic and 
very readable English convc 3 dng the spirit 
of the original, will be found valuable by 
all We.stern readei-s. We say We.slt'in 
readers, because in a poor country like 
India book lovers may find it difficult to 
paj' such a high price as 21sh.,— a price 
which it no doubt deserves considering the 
highly artistic (piality of its printing and 
get up. Provided one can afford to pur- 
chase it, one will find this aristocratic 
edition of the Gita very valuable in 
enriching one’s mind as well as in 
decorating ones book shelf. 

The Complete works of H. P. Blavat* 
sky ; Vols 1 and II combined and VoL IV. 
Edited by A. Trevor Barker. Published by 
Afessr.s, Rider ct Co., 84, Paternoster Row, 
London. Pages over 1,400 in book One, 
and 3GG in book Two. Price 15 sh. for each 
volume. 

Of thc.«c two volumes under review the 
fir.st one is exact photographic facsimile 
of Mrs. Blavatsky’.s famou.s work, 'his L’s- 
vcilcd'. Besides the vast number of arti- 
clc.s included in the books appearing under 
this name, it contain.*? also two other arli- 
cle.s of Blavatsky. — 7'henries of rc-incarna- 
lion and My Bookc. The volume four, the 
.second of the books revif’wed, con.»«ist.s of a 
number of her misocllancous writing.^ that 
appeared from time to time in the Thruso- 
fdmt. Both the volumes conlain very ex- 
haustive indices. 

To make a proper c.^^timato of the sub- 
ject matter and value of these writings is 
be.sot with great difficulties. In a general 
way the subjects dealt with in the.se volumes 
may be described as oriental philo.‘<ophyi 
magic, occultism and science. In fact tho 
first iniprcssioa that a reader would ha'® 
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on opening these sumpiuoiis volumes and 
tuining over their pages is one of bewilder- 
nii'nt — a sori. of stupifaction at the un- 
imaginably vaat range of information that 
<he author has on the beliefs and practices 
of peoples, both ancient and modem, on 
ihe topics monlioned before. Tlie reader 
vould also feci that the author is hostile 
to dogmatic Christianity of the Churches 
and its claims, has a distinct admiration 
for the ideals and philosophies of the East, 
and believes in the possibility of harmonis- 
ing religion and occultism with modern 
science. Above all he would bo impressed 
that the writer of those books is one of the 
unif|ue personalities of our age, and would 
be filled with admiration for her, irresiicc- 
tive of whether he agrees or not with the 
general outlook and bent of mind repre- 
sentc<l in these volumes. 

While researchers in occultism and the 
scholarly followers of Madam Blavatsky 
would find all their expectations fulfilled 
by the present edition, we should suy that 
a general reader wouhl have felt very 
thankful to the PMilor if he had given a 
detailed Introduction stating the general 
principles and the philosophy of life for 
which the author stood, and in elucidation 
of which she must have produced all the 
apparently loose and disconnected pieces of 
writing incorporated in these volumes. 

The Early Buddhist Theory of Man 
Perfected : By J. B. Ilonwr, Aasocialc and 
Lib m nan of Newnham College, Cambridge 
Published by Williams and Xorgate, Lon- 
tlon, 1030. Pp. Si^S. Price I2sh. (id. 

This well-documented book traces the 
evolution of the Buddhist ideal of human 
perfection— the Arahaii. The debt Bud- 
dhism owes to its precursors, the concept 
of the Arahan as Buddha taught it sepa- 
J’atfHl from the non-Buddliisl element in 
Ihp canonical hooks, the changes it under- 
'^’ont with the lapse of time and the spread 
of Buddhism to other countries, the creep- 
in of elements alien to the original 
tfjTiamic concept— those constitute the 
theme; but more is given than is pro- 
oaispd. training necessary for the 

^daininent of perfection and the monastic 
^‘ohI are dealt with in some detail. The 


changes undergone by words like Dhamma, 
Bhikkhu, Asava and Nibbana are pointed 
out, and there are interesting speculations 
suggested by some of tlio synonyms of 
Arahan. Tlicse will throAv valuable light 
on collateral problems not touched on in 
this book. The book, indeed, reveals a 
mind slpc))(‘d in tlie literature of Buddh- 
ism. The epilogue testifying to the spirit 
of religious toleration in India comes in 
witli grace. The table of l*ali lilei-aluve 
anti tlie general index of Pali words en- 
hance the value of the book. 

The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct, 
Vol. II: By Prof. Rangacharya, MA. Pub-^ 
lished by G. A. Nalesan A Co., George 
Town, Madras. Price Rs. 3. Pp. 4^3. 

The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct' is 
the cla.ss-Icctures on the Bhagavad Gita 
delivered by the well-known Sanskrit scho- 
lar of Madras, the late Prof. M. Ranga- 
vharya, M.A. All those who have had the 
occasion to look into the first volume of 
these lecturcs would be glad to have tho 
second volume after so many years of delay 
w'hieh might ha^■e led many to think that 
the subsequent volume.^ of the lectures arc 
never going to see the light of day. Like 
the first volume, this one too contains the 
text of the Gita, translation in English and 
the lectures elaborately expounding the 
meaning of each verse. 

Although the Bhagavad Gita is one of 
the most, popular of Indian scriptures, it is 
one of the most difiicult books to master. 
The ancient commentaries arc bristling with 
technicalities w'hich a lay reader of to-day 
may often find rather elusive and intricate. 
To such, Prof. Rangacharya’s exposition 
ma 3 ' be safely recommended for study. For 
while being elaborate enough to bring out 
the full significance of the voi-ses, it ex- 
patiates lucidly on their ethical and philo- 
sophical significance without giving them 
any sectarian orientation, or introducing 
metaphysical technicalities with which only 
specialists arc expected to be familiar. The 
mo.st refreshing feature of the book is that 
Prof. Rangncharaya s attempt is not to show 
that the Gita supports (his system of philo- 
sophy or that, but to impart to the reader 
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a thoroiigh undordtanding of llic text with 
all its implicatious. 

I'he present volume contains Cliap- 
ter VII to Chapter XII of the Bhagavad 
Gita. The third volume which is under 
preparation would deal with the rest of the 
Gita. 

Sadhana Saiugit (Bangalil : Compiled 
by Sivami Apurvananda. Published by 
Swnmi Abhoyaunnda, Bclur Math, P.O., 
Hoimdi. Price Rs. 2S-. 

This beautifully printed and sumptu- 
ously bound volume of 250 ])ages. pub- 
lished as a memorial volume at the cente- 


nary of Sri Ramakrishna, consists of lOl 
soul-thrilling Bengali songs with their proper 
musical notations graphically represented, 
with the help of which one could ea.sily 
learn them. Of these 101 songs, fifty are 
known to have been sung by Sri Rama- 
kiishiin and Swami Vivekananda. The 
views on music which Swami Vivekananda 
held are also collected and presented in the 
form of a preface in the beginning. Since 
theiv? are some of the most valuable Rugas 
and Raginis represented with their pure 
and simple modifications and the important 
Ifdttms with their V;odes' (Teka), the work 
is pre-eminently useful for beginners. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Swami Kalyanananda passc.s away 

Swami Kalyanananda, Foun<h'r - iSeore- 
tary of the R.am.'ikrishmi Sevashrama, Kan- 
khal (Saharanpur Dt.), entered Mahu- 
samadhi at 11 p.m., on the 20th instant at 
the age of 62. He was a disciple of the 
groat Swami Vivekananda and wa.s one of 
the pioneers of the Mission’s phi hint hropi<‘ 
activities. lie hailed from the district of 
Barisal, his original name being Dakshina 
Ranjan Guha. Through his indefatigable 
labours was created in 1901 I lie .Sev ashrama 
or Home of Service at Kankhal, which he 
nursed to its present dimensions with singu- 
lar devotion. In 1899-1900 ho had organis- 
ed a famine relief work at Kishrngarh in 
R-ajpufana. and in 1905 he took part in 
the landslip relief work at Dharamsula in 
the Punjab. Of late the* Swami had been 
sutlt'i'ing from diabete.s and other ailriient.s, 
and went last summer for a change to 
Mu.'isoorec, where the catastrophe occuriT'd. 
His body was taken for its last rites to 
Kankhal. Tlie .sudden passing away of the 
Swami reniove.s one of the most prominent 
figures of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

R. K. Math and Mission Charitable Dis* 
pensary, Bhubaneswar 

Beside an account of the working of 
the charitable dispensary, the present Re- 
port for the year 1935-36 givo.s a general 


account of the history and working of the 
Math at Bhubane.swar. The Ashram cou- 
ducls daily sen icc in the shrine. It cclc- 
brato.s the important Utsavs, and especially 
last year organised celebrations of 8ri 
Ramakrislma’s Centenary in several parts 
of Orissa. It is a training centre for monas- 
tic members, and besides giving them facili- 
ties for a life of meditation, has also arriingc- 
ments for teaching them Nyayu and 
Veclanta and Sanskrit grammar. It inns a 
free luimary school, provides many poor 
boy.s with their neces.^itie.s besides 
what are wanted at .school, and helps some 
to prosecute their studies in M. E. and 
High Schools. 

The charitable dispensary givo.s medi- 
cal relief to all irrcsi)eet ivo of caste, colour 
and creed. The average daily attendance 
was 92 in 1935 and 97 in 1936. In addition 
to medicines, poor patients are supplied 
with diet, cloth, warm clothing and pecu- 
niary help. In special and urgent cases 
the patient.s are visited in their homes. The 
income of the di.spensary for the past two 
years wn.s R.s. 1,286-10-0, and the total ex- 
penditure was Ra. 789-6-3. The dispensary 
is at present in need of botler accommoda- 
tion, which could be had by some exten- 
sions and altcration.9 at a cost of Rs. 4,000. 
Contributions toward.? this or any of the 
other activities of the Math may be sent 
to Swami Nirvanananda, Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, P. 0. Bhubaneswar, Puri Dt, 




Lot mo toll you, sIronKth is what wo want, and the first stop in got ting 
Strength is to uphold Iho IJpanishads and bcliovn that “I am the Atman” 

—iiwami Yivchamnda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

^f«r 5r^ giff^ i 

jt ii 
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g% f:=?5rsirT^ Wi fic : i) 

Sagos, gods, ])o\vorful titans, persons versed in scriptures, ascetics re- 
sorting to forest.*^ — all are victims of inisforlnne in this world ; but those who 
have known God and Nature are not confused. ^lon of understanding wdio 
arc by nature firm and unmovable like the Himalayas, arc not given to anger, 
attachment, dejection and exultation. Even when overwhelmed by great cala- 
mities they arc not sad. He indeed is a man of mettle whom a booming suc- 
cess cannot gladden and a devastating calamity cannot confound, — he who 
takes with equanimity hajifuness and miscij, and that which is in the middle 
of both. A man should always be glad and imagitatcd, into whatever condition 
he may fall ; and in this way he should chase away from his mind the vexa- 
tious burning sorrow that assaults his mind. The actions of a wise man are 
not easily construed. At the time of adversity a man of wisdom is unruffled. 
In spite of so great a fall from his exalted position and in sjiite of being ex- 
posed to dire difficulties, Goutama in his old age was not a bit moved. 

Mahabharata, Chapter 233, verses 15-18 & 20, 

36 



REASON AND REVELATION 


[The conflict between the claims of reason anrl revelation, and the way of reconcil- 
ing these claims, form the subject matter of Ibis cs^y.J 


I 

HERE is perhaps scarcely a reli- 
gious-minded man in the 
modern world who has not at one time 
or another felt the conflict between 
the claims that reason and revela- 
tion urge on his allegiance. A person 
whose interest in religion is purely 
academic may very well afford to 
weigh the arguments on both the sides 
and in the end suspend his judgment, 
but one for whom religion is a matter 
of vital importance will feel the ur- 
gent necessity of arriving at a settled 
conclusion on the question. A man 
who is hasty in his iconoclastic zeal 
would no doubt find an easy way out 
of the difficulty by unceremoniously 
discarding the claims of revelation and 
exalting reason as the only criterion 
that any sensible jDcrson should care 
for in arriving at conclusions in any 
matter. 

But there are many facts which men 
of spiritual inclination consider to bo 
sufficient justification for not adopt- 
ing such a summary procedure. In 
the first place these revelations, by 
which we mean the great scriptures, 
were the utterances of some of the 
greatest and most deeply spiritual 
men of the world, who themselves 
claim to have received them directly 
from the Supreme Being Himself. In 
the next place they have been the 
main strength of all the great religions 
of the world, it being an undisputable 
historical fact that no religion with- 
out iA revealed scripture has been able 


to gain a permanent place in the 
world. In fact the scripture has al- 
ways been the rallying point for the 
great religions, the main centre from 
which their spiritual and social influ- 
ences have radiated and uplifted 
humanity from a state of primitive 
barbarism to a very high level of 
mental and moral refinement. To-day 
several sections of these scriptures 
may not be very appealing to most of 
us, but it cannot be gainsaid that 
there are portions of them which 
breathe the radiance of living truth 
and reveal a power to stir us to the 
very depths of our being. Under such 
circumstances how can one set them 
aside lightheartcdly only because cer- 
tain individual preferences, however 
strong their liold might be, make us 
discontented witli them. 

And what is the nature of reason, in 
preference to which we arc to discard 
the authority of the great scriptures? 
Its findings, in the first place, arc al- 
ways inconclusive. For it has to 
work on the data gleaned by our sen- 
ses, and this varies according to the 
power of observation we develop. For 
exanqile, to-day science luis placed in 
the hands of man various new methods 
wdiich have vastly increased his pow- 
ers of observation. Working upon the 
data thus collected, the human intel- 
lect would be led to certain conclu- 
sions which it could never have arriv- 
ed at in the past. So also in the future 
man may come to be acquainted with 
facts unknown to him at present, and 
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on the basis of them he may build 
theories quite different from those of 
the present, rendering the latter anti- 
quated and unconvincing. No doubt 
man can very well suspend judgment 
on questions relating to the details of 
Nature’s workings or regarding the 
nature of common things that enter 
into his cvery-day life. He can, there- 
fore, very well afford to leave to the 
scientists to give tlieir pronounce- 
ments on such matters on the basis of 
their shifting data, and postpone annv- 
ing at a final conviction about them 
to an indefinite future. Hut when 
issues relating to the fundamentals of 
life are ooneerned, one eannot sus- 
pend one’s deeision in this way. For 
example, when one’s country is at- 
tacked by another country, it would 
not do for one to iiiv(*stigatc the causes 
that led to the conflict, or institute an 
impartial ciupiiry to ascertain on 
which side justice lies. Tlic immedi- 
ate duty of every one under such cir- 
cumstances is to come to a decision at- 
once and adojit every measure avail- 
able for the defence of ones country. 
Bo too a person cannot afford to have 
no conviction regarding the ultimate 
nature of the universe, his own place 
in it, aUd the significance of human 
life. From the very nature of the 
rational process which has to work on 
the shifting data of science, we find 
it can give no conclusion valid for all 
lime, and hcncc if we arc at all to 
base our life on a well-formulated 
plulosophy, on a settled conviction re- 
garding the ultimate nature of things, 
we are to depend on some other cri- 
terion than the unaided rational power 
man. And this other criterion of 
a more reliable nature men have found 
m revelations or scriptures, which 
they believe to have been received 
from the Deity Himself through the 


mediumship of some of the great indi- 
viduals of their species. 

II 

In order to elucidate all the diffi- 
culties involved in the problem, wc 
shall now consider why, in spite of all 
this, man is dissatisfied with scriptural 
authority, and feels inclined to ques- 
tion their sanctity. In the first place 
scriptures often defeat their own pur- 
pose. If the scriptures have come 
from the Divinity Himself fof the 
purpose of enlightening man on most 
questions regarding the ultimate 
nature of things, then the obscure 
language in which they arc often 
clothed, and the dubiousness of the 
meanings that scriiitural passages con- 
vey, practically nullify the good in- 
tentions behind the revelations. See, 
for example, how different theologians 
have interpreted one and the same 
scripture in different ways, and shown 
that it conveys meanings of quite a 
divergent nature. In our own coun- 
try the Vedas, which arc considered 
to be revelation par excellence, have 
been interjiretcd by different Achar- 
yas so as to yield entirely dissimilar 
l)hilos()|)hies. The same is the case 
with the Bible round which innumer- 
able Christian sects have grown up. 
The Buddhist and Moslem scriptures 
too have not in any way fared better 
in this respect. What appears from 
this universal phenomenon of diversity 
of interpretations in the ease of scrip- 
tures, is that there is a great deal of 
obscurity in the language and sense 
of these sacred writings, which goes 
to defeat their prime puriiosc of con- 
veying certainty to the minds of men. 

A way out of the iliffirulty has how- 
ever been fouinl by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. For the Catholic Church 
maintains that a revealed book is not 
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in itself sufficient owing to this diffi- 
culty arising from the problem of 
interpretation mentioned above. We 
therefore require also an infallible 
authority for the intcrj)rctation of 
these scripture if man is to have un- 
disputed information regarding Divine 
truths. It is contented that such an 
authority has been provided in the 
Catliolic Church wliich lias been 
divinely commissioned by the founder 
of Christianity to be the infallible 
interpreter of the scripture. 

Now inspitc of the apparent cog- 
ency of this view, it does not in any 
way solve the difficulty. For where- 
from does tlic Church dt'rive its in- 
fallibility ? From the sayings of the 
founder recorded in the scripture. And 
who is to interpret those sayings as im- 
plying the infallibility of (he Cliurch? 
Evidently the Church itself. Then it 
becomes just like a person judging the 
justice of his own case ; his decision 
may carry conviction to himself and 
his partisans, but not to others. And 
in fact this is precisely wliat hap- 
pened with regard to tlie claim of the 
Catholic Church. Men disiiuted the 
meaning put u|ion the iiarticiilar pass- 
ages by that Church, and asserted the 
libert}" of the individual to study ami 
understand the scripture. This was 
the basic spiritual ])rinci])le involvecl 
in the great Protestant niovenieiil. 
Besides this, nobody who has stu- 
died the history of the Catholic 
Church would agree tliat it lias al- 
ways judged and acted in the right 
manner. Apart from all other things, 
the attitude it adopted towards sci- 
entists like Galileo cannot but fill an 
impartial mind with misgivings re- 
garding its claims to infallibility. In 
fact liow would people admit the in- 
fallibility of any institution composed 
of lUvn like themselves, with all the 
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defects that human beings arc likely 
to have ? 

Having thus disposed off the case 
for scripture interpreted by a so-call- 
ed infallible institution, let us consi- 
der tlic other points in regard to which 
scriptural authority is found unsatis- 
factory by many people. In most of 
the scrii)tures we find two main sets 
of ideas,— one set that is not connect- 
ed with physical life, and another set 
that impinges upon topics forming the 
subject-matter of science. Now the 
modern study of matter, life and hu- 
man society has brouglit into light 
so many facts that go against the 
scriptural notions relating to those 
latter topics. Many are therefore dis- 
]H)sed to think how they could rely 
even on the other s(*t. of facts men- 
tioned in those books, namely, those 
relating to non-physical or spiritual 
life, when they find them blundering 
so awfully in regard to the facts of 
life in Nature. > 

Then again it is often pointed out 
by critics of the scripture. — and oflc'ii 
the exclusive partisans of particular 
scriptures aid them substantially by 
lhc*ir liostility towards other religions 
— that tlu‘ sacred books of dinVrent 
religions, claiming fliemselve.^ to be 
divinely inspired, contradict each 
oilier in siweral of their important 
leaeliings. Whether the scriptures of 
the world ilo actually contradict in 
this way or not is another matter, but 
it is an undoubted fact that many of 
their followers behave as if they di<l 
so, and this is sufficient excuse lor 
even a well-intentioned person, 
genuinely aspiring after liigher truth, 
to feel suspicious about scriptures as 
a whole. 

Another point on which a legitiniain 
complaint is fedt in regard to scrip- 
tures is that they very often become, 
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in course of time, the rallying point 
for all the conservative elements in a 
society — a veritable citadel for all 
vet^ted interests to carry on their eni- 
sadcs. against aril agencies working for 
the iinproveinent of man’s life in this 
world in the light of the. new know- 
ledge that is being acquired by the 
advancing study of Nature. To add 
to the discontent rcsiilling from this, 
in several religions the scriptures arc 
so various and so wide in theii* scope 
that they embrace the wliolo of man's 
life, individual and social, and lay 
down meticulous rules, all of wliieh, 
if 'observed, will atrophy life. Many 
a well-intentioned seeker of truth 
therefore feels that wliatevcr might 
have been the utility of several of 
these injunctions and prohibitions in 
sonic distant past, they are a source 
of evil at the iiresent day. In other 
words tliere is a general feeling that 
the influence of seripluros has been 
a dead-weight on human society. 

Wo have mentioned above many 
of those misgivings which even peo- 
ple with gomiiiie siiiritual inclinations 
liiive about revealed scriptures. I'herc 
arc others who’ criticise and cavail at 
them from a purely destructive point 
of view. Theu’e is, of eoinse, no use 
in bestowing- any attention on such an 
allitu(lc‘, but it is well worthwhile to 
consider tliosr difTicultios wliich genu- 
ine aspirants feel in regarfi to scriji- 
lures. 

ITT 

From the foregoing discussion it 
becomes clear that no extreme, un- 
^*oinpromising claim, either on behalf 
of reason or revelation, can be satis- 
factory to a person in quest of spiri- 
tual certainty. To denounce reason 
misleading and to exclude it from 
is impossible. For understanding 
37 


i.s the true eye of the human persona- 
lity, and even scripture becomes 
meaningful in its light alone. It is 
tliis irrepressible power of understand- 
ing that asserts itself as scrpitural 
interpretation, even in the ease of 
tliose who stand uncompromisingly 
for tlic authority of scriptures. Only 
they would smuggle the contributions 
of reason into their lives but not ad- 
mit their claims flircctly. So also, 
however useful iiurely rational me- 
thods may be in gaining a correct 
knowh'dge of the relative truths of 
life, they can give us no settled convic- 
tion on the ultimate nature and func- 
tion of (‘xistencc. To be of real help 
to man,. rational and scientific methods 
must work in co-operation with the 
scri])tui’c. 

\Miat exactly should be our con- 
ception of scripture if it should be- 
come compatible with reason ? It is 
imi)ossil)lc for any modern mind to 
conceive that any scripture of the 
world was once dictated verbatim by 
an extra -cosmic personal pod, and 
some j)rivileged human beings took 
it down for the good of posterity. It 
would he a much more understandable 
coiu*ej)tion of scripture to hold that it 
is the resull of ‘ inspiralion ' than of 
* e.\i)iration. ’ (Vrlain men of excep- 
tional mental (lualifieations wore able 
to gain higher levels of consciousness 
while still remaining in the body, and 
this brought them face to face with 
the facts and laws relating to the 
super-physical life and relations of the 
embodied being. They came to arrive 
at settled convictions — not by the 
gro])ing ju’ocesses of the intellect but 
In’' actual cx])orience having a flesh- 
and-blood reality about it— that man 
is more than the body, and that the 
ticrsonality of man and the universe 
as a whole have a spiritual back- 
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ground. Such realisations of theirs 
regarding the ultimate verities of life 
were embodied in the language, 
thought and cultural concepts of 
the societies in which they flourished. 
The exceptional personality of these 
seers and the great importance of 
their inspired sayings for the cultural 
life of the society gradually brought 
the allegiance of very large number of 
men to their utterances. Thus they 
became the scriptures of the various 
religions, occupying the ])osition of 
highest authority in almost all mat- 
ters of individual and social life. 

A conception of this kind regarding 
revealed scriptures shows that every 
scripture has two as])ects. In the first 
place the central core of its contents 
bears the impress of a higher inspira- 
tion, but when it comes down to the 
intellectual level of man, it has neces- 
sarily to do so only after it is clothed 
in the social and cultural heritage of 
the race. In other words a scripture 
is both divine and human — divine be- 
cause it ij3 an expression of the experi- 
ence of a soul in direct contact with 
the Divinity, and human because it is 
conveyed always through liuman 
mediums. It is no doubt difficult for 
one to draw’ exactly the line that sepa- 
rates both these aspects of a scripture, 
but no impartial student of any of 
the w’orld^s scriptures will deny its 
existence. For though these aspects are 
indistinguishable at the parting line, 
they become more and more patent as 
they diverge from that line, reveal- 
ing their respective characteristics — 
the one its sublime inspirational qua- 
lity, and the other its evident origin 
in the scientific, social, legal, and poli- 
tical ideas of the times and societies 
in which the scripture was produced. 

If one is prepared to accept this 
analysis of the structure of a scrip- 


ture, the conflict between reason and 
revelation ceases to be as formidable 
as it looked at first. The inspirational 
core of a scripture alone is true reve- 
lation. It relates to 'the eternal in 
man. In spite of whatever crudity 
we may notice in the scientific and 
social ideas reflected in a scripture, 
the validity of this essential portion 
of it is not affected in any way. Our 
scientific ideas of to-day are more 
advanced because we have developed 
a better scientific tcchni<iuc — better 
instruments and methods of observa- 
tion. The ancients wlio produced the 
scriptures lacked these instruments, as 
they are essentially the result of a 
continuous progress of the material 
resources of man. But to gain an 
understanding of the nature of man 
and his place in the universe, such 
external instruments and teehniquea 
arc not necessary. That understand- 
ing is gained by inner culture, and the 
discipline and control of the mind are 
its only method. The ancients had as 
much eommand over this method as 
moderns — perliai)s more, as the arti- 
ficial conditions of modern life had 
not done Iiavoc w'ith many a primitive 
virtue of the mind. Hence it is quite 
conceivable that they gained glimpses 
of this higher knowledge, inspitc of 
their backwardness in material scien- 
ces. 

But the higher experiences embodied 
in the scriptures arc in no w’ay the 
exclusive privilege of one or more in- 
dividuals in the past, and a sealed 
book to the moderns. In the higher 
spheres of existence they arc on a par 
with w'hat w’e call the data in science. 
They arc therefore open to any one 
who would undergo the required dis- 
cipline. 

What is the function of reason in 
this conception of scripture ? In the 
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first place it will be the legitimate inspiration supplements reason, not 
function of reason to view the scrip- supplants it. 

turcs critically and distinguish their Tliere is also another function 
purely temporal aspect — the primitive which comes within the legitimate 
science and social and political ideas sphere of reason. It is necessary to 
contained in them. In doing this rea- co-ordinate the diflferent ideas of the 
son would also be indirectly dealing men of inspiration and also to corre- 
with the inspirational content too, for late them as a whole with the rest of 
to distinguish it from the other means human knowledge. Further the in- 
tliat. In this difficult task reason will spirational content of the different 
have to determine what genuine in- religions — ^the product of societies and 
gpiration is, by assuring that what cultures of diverse kinds — have to be 
passes for the latter does not contra- examined and harmonised. Here 
diet reason. For true inspiration is reason has ample scope for operation, 
only a higher development of man’s A great philosophy of religion will be 
powers of knowing in regard to the the result of the reason of man w’ork- 
siibtler fields of existence, and should ing in harmony with inspiration in 
not therefore contradict reason. Thus these rcsi)ccts. 

-:o:- 

REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

I Sri Sanulainnni Dovi, otherwise known as tlic Holy Mother, was the consort of 
Sri ilamakrishn*!. Shf’ was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attsiinnients, and rcs]iectcd and worshipped like a veritable goddess by the 
devotees of the Master, she was alwaj’s simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways 
of tliouglit. In these reminiscences of a great woman of modern India, the reader wdll 
get intimate glim])scH of a glorious type of womanhood through the little acts and simple 
talks of every-day life. I 

a jFTEIl a few months I was sent asked us to stay for meal and fed us 
, to Cdiatal, not very far from witli a large quantity of fisli. Early 
Jayrambati, to give relief to the next morning, we had to return to the 
lloud-stricken people of that place, relief work. While taking leave of 
1 took leave for three days and the Motlier, I said to her, “I shall 
visited the Holy ^Mother on the oc- come again.*’ Atul said, like a school 
casion of the Jagaddhatri Puja. Atul boy, “Please remember.** 
was with me. This was his first After finishing the relief work at 
visit to the ^Mother. AVe went to Ghatal, I again returned to Jayram- 
Jaynimbati through Kamarinikur and bati. It was winter. On reaching 
soon as wc reached her homo, the house of the Holy Mother in the 
Asliu Maharaj, an attendant of the evening, I found her seated on the 
Mother, said, ‘Tt is nice that porch apj)lying meilicine to her leg. 
have come. The Mother has been She was suffering from rheumatic 
isad because of not seeing any devotee pains in her knees. 

some time past.** The Mother Disciple: What is this medicine? 
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Mother: Someone suggested tliis 
leaf. Have you been starving for 
the whole day? 

Disciple: No, but I have not taken 
any food on the way. 

Mother: AVhy did you not buy 
some refreshments? There are stores 
on the way. 

I had only a rui)ee with me and had 
saved it to pay my exi)enscs at Bcliir 
Math. However, I ilid not tell h(‘r 
about it. She served me with a hot 
meal which I ate heartily. “He who 
has created the world,’' said slie, “will 
look after it. You don’t have to 
worry.” After I had finished the 
meal, siic said, ‘Xhir Master will do 
iniicli work through you. You have 
done mud I good to so many peoide 
of Ghatal. You have given them 
food and clothing. AVhc'U j^oui’ work 
is over, lie will take you, Ilis cheri- 
shed treasure, back to His arms.” 

Disciple: Why do I not get a vision 
of the Master? 

Mother: You will certainly see 
Him. Yon will sec Him when the 
proper time arrives. Lalit (Chatter- 
jee) never once asketl me, “Why do 
I not sec the Master?” His attitude 
was that Sri Ivamakrislma was his 
very own. He wouM certainly g(*t 
the vision of Him some time or other. 

Disciple: Please bless me that all 
may go well with me and that I may 
get pure love for (iod, a love that 
seeks no earthly return. 

Mother: You will certainly get it. 
Yes, you will have pure love for God. 

She gave me a blanket and asked 
me to use it during the night. I asked 
her, “Whose is this blanket?” “It is 
mine,” .said she, “I use it luy.sclf.” 

Two da3^s after, the* ATotlier was 
seated on the porch of her house at. 
about nine-o’clock in the morning 
prep.vring betel-leaf. IShc gave me 


puffed rice to cat and afterwards we 
, were engaged in a conversation. 

Discijilc : Mother, jilcasc don’t 
keep me, this time, on this earth for 
a long time. 

Mother : If you don’t like it, you 
will return with me. After giving 
up their bodies, all tlie devotees will 
certainly go to the Master. 

J)iscii)Ie: Please do not forget it. 

Motlier: l^et me as.sure you that at 
the time of death I will accompany 
you to tlu; Master. 

Disciple: Please take me away this 
time from this world. When Sri 
Painakrishna is horn again, I shall 
come baek with Him. 

Molhi'i* (with a smile): But I am 
not coming back. 

Disciple: You may or may not, but 
1 will. J have a desire to come back 
with (he iMasler. 

Mother: Perhap.s then you will 
not like to come back. What is there 
in this world? Can you tell me if 
tliere is anything worth wltile here? 
Therefore the Masti-r always ate 
simple food, such as spinach and 
greens. When I offered him any (k‘- 
licacy hr used to say, “What is there 
in it? It contains tin? same thing as 
lh(» f*lay dr)(*s.” 

D;<cipl(*: But why do you sj)eak 
of Sri Hamakrishna? lla.s he any 
l)eer iu this world? 

Mother: Ah! That’s true! Ctin you 
fmd any other person like him? How 
nice it would be if tliere were! 

Uncle Baroda came with the mail. 
^J'lua-e was a letter to her from one 
of my brothers, r('(piesting her to per- 
siiafle me lo return home. Thoiigli 
short, lh(‘ h'ller was written in a good 
style and contaimwl lieautifnl senti- 
ments. The Mother said, ‘^AhlWliat 

a nice letter!” Then she said addres- 
sing me, “Why don't you return 
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home? Live in the world, earn money 
and bring up a family.” She was 
testing me. “But, Mother,” said I, 
‘^please do not say that.” 

I began to \^*cep. She said to mo 
with great tenderness, “My child! 
Please do not weep. You arc the 
living God. Who is able to renounce 
all for His sake? Even the injunc- 
tions of Destiny arc cancelled if one 
takes refuge in God. Destiny strikes 
off with her own hand what she has 
written about such a person. What 
docs one become by realising God? 
Does he get two horns ? No ; but he 
develops discrimination between the 
real and the unreal, gets spiritual con- 
sciousness, and goes beyond life and 
death. God is realised in Spirit. How 
else has any one seen God ? Has God 
talked to anybody? One sees God in 
Spirit, talks to Him in Spirit and 
establishes relationships with Him in 
Spirit. 

Disciple: No, Mother. There is 
something else besides. One gets a 
direct vision of God. 

IMother: That Narcndra (Swami 
Vivekananda) alone had. The Mas- 
ter kept with himself the key to 
Narcndra s liberation. What else is 
spiritual life besides jiraying to the 
blaster, repeating His name and con- 
templating Him? (With a smile) And 
the Master — what is there after all 
in Him? He is our own eternally! 

Disciple: Mother! Please sec that 
I realise the right thing; just that, 
* our own * 1 

Mother: Must I repeat it? (Firmly) 
You will certainly realise it. Cer- 
tainly. 

It was the evening of the following 
^ay. I was talking to the Mother in 
her room. She lay on her bed. The 
conversation drifted to the Vedanta. 
I said to her, “Nothing exists in the 


world except name and form. It 
cannot be proved that matter exists. 
Therefore the conclusion is that God 
or such other things do not exist.” 
My idea was that such thipgs as the 
Master or the Holy Mother were also 
illusory. She at once understood my 
thought and said, “Narcndra once 
said to me, ‘Mother! The Knowledge 
that explains away the Lotus Feet of 
the Guru is nothing but ignorance. 
What is the validity of Knowdedge if 
it proves that the Guru is naught?’ 
Give up this dry discussion, this 
liodgc-podgc of pliilosophy. AVho has 
been able to know God by reasoning? 
Even sages like Suka, Vyasa and 
Shiva are like big ants, at the most.” 

Disciple: I want to know. I un- 
derstand a little too. How can one 
stop reasoning? 

Mother : Reasoning does not dis- 
appear as long as one has not attained 
perfect Knowledge. 

The conversation referred to crea- 
tion. 

Disciple: Well, Mother! Has God 
created, all at once, these innumer- 
able beings, big and small? Or at dif- 
ferent periods? 

^lother: Do you mean to say that 
God has created them, one after an- 
other, as a painter paints tlie eyes, 
face, nose and so forth with his brush; 
or as a clay-modeller makes his dolls, 
limb by limb? No, it is not so. God 
has a unique power (Shakti). By 
Ilis 'yea,’ the worlds system evolves; 
and by his 'nay’, it disappears. 
WHiatcvcr exists has come into being 
all at once, not one by one. 

Big ants wore moving about her 
room in search of food. Pointing to 
one of these, I said, “Why, then, has 
this one fallen behind? It will be 
ages before this ant becomes man.’* 
“Yes,” said the Mother, “That*3 true. 
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All wake up after the end of a cycle, 
as if from a deep slumber.” 

I asked her about Japam and spiri- 
tual austerities. The Mother said, 
^Through tliesc spiritual disciplines 
the ties of past Karma are cut as- 
under. But the realisation of God 
cannot be achieved without ecstatic 
Love (Prema-Bhakti) for Him. Do 
you know the significance of Japam 
and spiritual austerities? By these, 
the power of the sense-organs is sub- 
dued.” 

Referring to Lalit Chatterjee who 
had been dangerously ill, the Mother 
said, ^Talit used to give me great 
financial help. lie would take me 
out in his carriage. lie gives much 
for the Divine Service in the Temple- 
gardens of Kamarpukiir and Jayram- 


bati. My Lalit has a heart worth a 
million rupees. There are again 
people who are miserly in spite of 
their wealth. The rich should serve 
God and His devotees with money 
and the poor should worship by repeat- 
ing His name.” Referring to ecstatic 
Love, the Mother said, “Did the cow- 
herd boys of Brindavana please Sri 
Krishna through Japam or medita- 
tion? They realised Him through 
ecstatic Love. They used to say to 
Him, as to an intimate friend, ‘ Come 
here, O Krishna! Eat this! Take 
this!* ** 

Disciple: How can one feel yearn- 
ing for God without seeing the mani- 
festation of His love? 

Mother: Yes, you ran do so. There 
lies the grace of God. 


THE RELIGION OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

By Professor G. R. Malkani, 

[Professor G. R. Malkani, Head of the Indian Instil uto of Philosophy, Amalncr, 
points out in this short essay that Advaita ‘is the liij!:hrst religion, the religion of truth 
par excellence.'] 


3® ELIGION may be defined as the 
living relationship of the finite 
to the infinite. It is generally confin- 
ed to feeling. This, however, i.s not 
very satisfactory. It does not satis- 
fy the needs of the intellect. Feeling 
is necessarily based upon belief or 
wdiat we call faith. All religions of 
feeling have therefore to formulate 
their respective creeds. The creed 
must not be (luestioned. Since we 
cannot know God, we can only be- 
lieve in Him. And the more strong- 
ly and unquestioningly we believe, 
the more easy becomes the feeling. It 
is therefore part of this way of ap- 
proach to tlie infinite that we must be 
intellectually dogmatic. Wc must 


not allow doubts and questions to 
affect our faith. 

Advaita Vedanta is not primarily a 
religion of feeling. But it does not 
dispense with feeling. Feeling is 
necessary to all religion. It is life 
itself. What Advaita Vedanta docs 
is to eliminate the creed. Truth must 
not be merely believed, or taken on 
faith. It must be known. It must be 
seen. Advaitism is accordingly the 
religion of knowledge. It reverses the 
positions of truth and love in religion. 
Truth comes first. Love can only 
follow. 

It may now be said that it is not 
possible for man, who is finite, to know 
God, who is infinite. We can know 
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Nature which is composed of finite ob- 
jects ; and we can know other souls, 
for these are finite. We cannot know 
what has no limitation and what 
transcends all description. We can 
only believe in Him and give of our 
best to Him. But even if w'e granted 
that we could know Him, this know- 
ledge would not have any religious 
value. Knowledge is haughty. It 
makes one conceited and self-consci- 
ous. It does not make one religiously- 
minded. If anything, it is an obstruc- 
tion to religious life. Knowledge then 
is not possible. And if it is possible 
it has no religious value. 

This criticism of knowledge is based 
upon a wrong notion of it. Truth must 
evidently be the primary concern of 
every religion. If a religion is not 
based upon truth, what claim can it 
have upon my allegiance ? What 
message can it have for my life. But 
if that is so, there is a natural ques- 
tion, what is the truth ? AVhat must 
I believe ? If I have to believe some- 
thing, I cannot rest with the belief. 
Belief is an intellectual attitude to- 
wards reality. I believe reality to 
be such and such. Belief implies the 
possibility of knowledge. If I believe, 
there is a demand to know. Belief 
must be turned into knowledge. Taken 
by itself, it is incomplete knowledge. 
It is knowledge without the assurance 
of knowledge. If wc stop with belief 
and do not proceed further to know- 
ledge, we have a vital need for our life 
unsatisfied. To say that knowledge 
of God is not possible is to say that 
all belief regarding Him is unjustified 
and has no truth-claim. This will 
render religious life (piitc valueless 
and meaningless. 

Knowledge may be possible. But 
baa it any religious value ? It is 


arguable that knowledge is a dispas- 
sionate mental attitude towards things 
or reality in general. When I know 
anything, I have a certain awareness. 
That is all. The awareness does not 
personally affect me. This is in a 
w’ay exemplified in our knowledge of 
Nature. ’ We can use this knowledge 
for personal ends. But the use to 
which wc put our knowledge is exter- 
nal to the knowledge itself. We may 
use it for good ends or for ends that 
are evil. But the knowledge itself is 
indifferent to these ends. So far as 
our inner well-being is concerned, this 
is still more true. Knowledge of 
Nature does not increase our inner 
hai)pincss. It does not elevate the 
soul. It is a matter of indifference to 
us whether the course of Nature runs 
in one particular direction or in the 
contrary direction, so long as it runs 
in some direction and the events in 
it show a certain amount of uniform- 
ity which may help study and predic- 
tion. 

The knowledge which is demanded 
by the religious consciousness is not 
knowledg(j of this kind. It is not like 
knowledge of Nature which has only 
a biological value. It is in several 
essential respects different. Firstly, 
it is not knowledge which anybody 
who runs, might have. There must be 
belief in God before the demand 
arises to knowjlim. If anyone ques- 
tions the possibility of such know- 
ledge, there is no means of converting 
him. He is without hope. He is 
beyond grace. Logically, such a man 
should have no religion. He should 
nut believe in any J'oality beyond the 
sensible world. The minimum that is 
needed is belief in a higher reality 
wliich is, like us, spiritual in charac- 
ter, and the ground of the world. Once 
wc believe, however, wc cannot escape 
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the demand to know. It is a logical 
consequence of the belief. 

Secondly, tliis knowledge is not the 
knowledge of an external reality. We 
can never know God in any sensible 
image. God is, in this respect, the 
very oi)posite of Nature. Tlie only 
intuition of the spirit that* wc un- 
qucstioningly possess and that we 
cannot deny, is the intuition of our 
inmost self. This self is inmost ” in 
the literal sense of the term ; for it 
can never be projected out or objecti- 
fied. If there is a spiritual world- 
ground, it cannot be different from 
this. For if it were different it would 
be some kind of object to us, and so 
in a way a part of Nature ; it would 
lose its spiritual character. We know 
the living spirit only in our own self. 
Advaitism tells us that the world- 
ground, being spiritual in character, 
cannot be distinct from this self, — it 
is this self itself. Can such a know- 
ledge of identity, if it could be rea- 
lised, be neutral so far as our inner 
well-being is concerned ? 

This brings us to the last point of 
difference to which we want to draw 
attention here. This knowledge has a 
vital connection with our true hap- 
piness. To know is to l)ccomc a dif- 
fci’cnt man altogether. We may give 
an illustration from common ex])eri- 
encc. If I believe that I am a 


poverty-stricken and helpless human 
being, and in some supreme moment 
of good fortune I am told with con- 
vincing evidence that I am heir to a 
great fortune which through ignor- 
ance I have not claimed, can such 
knowledge be indifferently received 
by me ? Will not the. mere communi- 
cation of such news transform my 
whole being ? It is just the same with 
the knowledge of our identity with 
the supreme reality which is God. 
We can no longer retain our old finite 
self and live a life based on that. 
AVhat news can be happier than the 
news of identity ? 

Advaita Vedantism is the religion 
of all religions, for it seeks to trans- 
form faith into knowledge. It leaves 
nolJiing to mere belief. It has no 
room for dogma. The truth must be 
seen. And when the truth is seen, 
can the feeling be restrained, or can 
will go its own way uncontrolled ? 
That is in the nature of the case im- 
possible. If we know that the lire 
burns, wc do not proceed to experi- 
ment with fire or stretch our hand into 
it. Tluit is the test of real knowledge. 
We cannot separate knowledge from 
life. Advaitism thus sums up what is 
best in any religion. It is the highest 
religion, the religion of truth par ex- 
cellence. 



THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF UNITY 
By Mary Anita Ewer 

IMiss Ewor is a (loop and unbiassed sftudent of comparative religion as is eviilcnt 
from her eminent book “A Survey of Mystical Symbolism’* published in hondou by 
the S. P. C. K., in 1933. In the following article she expounds in brief what confctit utea 
the C.-hristian parallel to the groat Upanishadic doctrine umV)odicil in tin? sonlcmce “ Thou 
art That.” The doctrine of unity stated here has in many important respects a re- 


semblance to Sri Ramanuja’.s conception of 

•^jWIIEN persons reared in two dif- 
fering religions meet, three 
attitudes arc possible. They may dis- 
pute over the relative merits and de- 
merits of their religions, each for the 
most part praising the virtues of his 
own, and pointing out the lacks in 
the other religion. Or, perceiving the 
evils which arise from such disagree- 
ments, such as hostility, prosclytism, 
misrepresentation, injustice, and the 
like, they may join in the praise of 
tolerance and of brotherly kindness, 
aoliicving these ends by a tacit agree- 
ment — each to drop, to consider as 
trivial and outworn, all those beliefs, 
feelings, and practices in which they 
differ. It takc.s persons of real dis- 
cernment to perceive that “tole- 
rance” of this kind destroys the values 
of both religions and gains nothing but 
a superficial peace. If we see this, 
wo attempt to take the third attitude, 
which is, to maintain with fidelity our 
own croed, our own devotion, the 
sacred practices into which we 
liavo been solemnly initiated, while 
at the same time refusing to attack 
or to belittle religions whose values 
are alien to us, and whose lacks, re- 
garded from the standpoint of our 
particular needs, seem so painfully 
‘M'^parent. 

It takes an exceptionally deep soul 
^0 go still farther, and attempt actu- 
39 


the Absolute. 1 

ally (as Sri Ramakrishna is .«!uid to 
have done) to enter within the ex- 
perience of another religion without 
breaking his fidelity to his own. Yet, 
this attitude of full appreciation with- 
out any straying from ones own 
pathway, is the only attitude which 
can lead to mutual understanding and 
to a community of religions based not 
on negations but on positive values. 
It is good to work toward such a 
sympathetic insight. Tliis paper is 
intended as a contribution towards 
that insight, in regard to one outstand- 
ing religious misunderstanding. 

One of the commonest Christian 
criticisms of non-Christian religion is 
that it lacks a definite sense of a (Jod 
whom we are created to believe in, 
hope in, and love, a definite sense of 
a Power beyond weak individual 
man, upon whose might and friend- 
ship he can rely. Conversely, one of 
the commonest criticisms directed 
against Christianity by those who 
have felt the charms of Eastern spiri- 
tuality, is that Christians lack a de- 
finite sense of the Higher Self, the 
“That art Thou” of Hindu tradition 
and teaching. 

It would be fairly easy to find quo- 
tations from both Eastern and Wes- 
t-ern religious writers, either to con- 
tradict the substance of these criti- 
cisms, or to uphold them and claim 
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them as assets rather than as liabili- 
ties. For there have been non-Chris- 
tian mystics living lives of passionate 
devotion to a beloved personal Deity, 
and there have been Christian trans- 
cendcntalists. Moreover, many Eas- 
tern religions thinkers seem to consi- 
der that their concept of the Highest 
Reality as abstract and impersonal is 
a mark of advanced spiritual discern- 
ment; while similarly, Christian 
thinkers frequently maintain that the 
Christian condemnation of self-wor- 
ship is one of the great and manifest 
superiorities of Christianity. 

One might add that it would like- 
wise be easy to dismiss the question 
of God, whether personal or imper- 
sonal, and the question of the Self, 
whether essentially Divine or essenti- 
ally individual, as of no interest for 
practical men. The advocate of super- 
ficial ^'tolerance” always regards such 
speculations as standing in the way 
of devotion to human brotherhood. 

But there is a real problem in these 
criticisms and oppositions. It is 
partly a i)roblcm of temperament, of 
racial development, or of whatever 
else is the cause of the congenital 
difference between Eastern and Wes- 
tern outlooks. In so far as the scem- 

^To illustrate this, all one needs to do 
is to compare the attitude of religious per- 
sona bom and educated in Eastc^m tradi- 
tions, with that of some Americans who, 
reared as Christians, later attempt to train 
themselves (without the guidance of a 
competent teacher) by Hindu religious 
methods gained from books or lectures. All 
too often, these would-be spiritual persons 
are much too entranced with the new con- 
cept of their Divine Self, ” their ‘‘ Sacred 
I Am Consciousness,” their essential divi- 
nity. They grievously afflict their ncigh- 
bo?irs by fheir exaltation of their individual, 
limited, fallible selves — their individual, 
thoughts, impulses, feelings— as high and 
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ing contradiction is racial, it proba- 
bly meets a real need.^ 

It is not generally known, but it is 
nevertheless the fact, that Christianity 
has its own doctrine of the “That art 
Thou”, a doctrine sound and approv- 
ed in its theology, and available to 
all who arc spiritually ready for it. 
The interesting part is, that though 
this doctrine is in no w’iso hidden, yet 
in practice, only those who are ready 
for it arc apt to perceive it. I'hr 
Christian presentation of creature, 
linoss, of the worship of I he Divine 
Other, on the other hand, is generally 
necessary for the spiritual dovedop- 
inent of those with whom (Christi- 
anity has to deal. Tin* indivi- 
dual and self-centred self mnsi learn 
not to find its own end in its own 
limitccl manifestation, not to rely on 
its own strength, not to worship il^ 
own cravings and its own limited 
vision. In this, Cliristianity is I mo 
to its mission. 

But the difference of racial tem- 
perament and outlook is only a i)ar- 
tial cause for the misunderstanding. 
The real dilficulty lies in the fact 
that those who experience, spiritual 
things are forced to try to exprc?< 

shining Tnith. To spoak frankly, from the 
Christian standpoint, they makr nuis:!n(r.s* 
of themselves from lack of the barest ele- 
ments of humility, goo<l sen.S(‘, and resiinl 
for their neighbours. Put. is this I lie way 
and the altitude of the real IIin<lii ? Ih' 
no means. It is certainly no pari of tho 
true meaning of “That art Tlioii.” a.^ H h 
understood within Hinduism, to exah iied 
deify and make sacrosanct all one's «*rndr 
polf-ccntredness, to encourage obtrusive 
pride, and to discourage reverence, worship, 
religions awe and religious love. On tJie 
contrary, the real Hindu, as known by 1‘*'’ 
writings and speeches, ciiliiMili's Ihese 
latter virtues with an admirable simph^^**-' 
and sincerity. 
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these in human language, which has 
no adequate terms for matters out- 
side the range of ordinary experience. 
Tliat is, they arc forced to express 
them by means of analogies, which 
is to say, by means of symbols. Na- 
turally, especially in regard to the 
more lofty and transcendent of spiri- 
tual expediences, mystics of different 
languages and different habits of 
t;V(‘ryday life, choose differing sym- 
bolic expressions. Hence it becomes 
difficult to translate the inner mean- 
ing of the symbols of one religion into 
the language? of another. The stranger 
(lo(‘s not g(;t the feeling intended, be- 
cause his associations arc different.^ 

In the comparative study of reli- 
gious teachings, it is obvious that 
teachings on the same subject ought 
to be compared together. But due to 
the above-mentioned differences in 
symbolic expression of high truths, 
(lie comparison actually made often 
is between teaching.s intended to illus- 
trate differing aspects of the matter. 
This is the ease here, where AVestern 
stress on the eternal value and im- 
mortality of the individual is coiii- 
paivd with the Eastern denial of se- 
j^arateness as an ultimate thing — and 
where, also, Christian belief in a 
Hivinc Creative Power, other than 
ourselves, i.s compared with the Hindu 
vision of a Divine Self which is the 
Higher Self of every being. Stated 
thus, we liavc a necessary contradic- 

*A striking though cnido illustration of 
diis f.ic.i. is the humorous anecdote about 
tko Eskimos to whom the Christian mission- 
«*’y pii'iichcd that the results of wrong 
heliaviour in thi.s life would bo immersion 
ja a hell of burning fire in the next life. 
Ihe Eskimos, who live in a country of great 

painful cold, immediately began to do 
wrong thing they could imagine, in 
^rder to insure being warm enough in the 
future ! 


iion, based on the one hand, in the 
Western demand for relationships 
between individual selves, and on the 
other, in the Eastern realization that, 
beyond all these weary ways, the Self 
is One. 

But this is not the true compari- 
son. I leave it to Eastern devotees 
to furnish us with the real Hindu 
parallels for our Chiistian worship of 
the Divine Other, Who is Father, 
Master, Friend, Lover, as well as 
Creator, Life-Giver, and Judge. I 
leave it to them confidently, knowing 
that they can do it! But 1 will suggest, 
for my contribution, the real Chris- 
tian parallel for the doctrine of the 
Self which is One. 

Saint Paul, one of the earliest Chris- 
tian thinkers and teachers, wrote as 
follows: 

“For as the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being 
many, are one body; so also is 
Christ. For by one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body.” .First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, XII, 
12-13. 

“Ye arc the body of Christ, and 
members in particular.” Ibid., verse 

27. 

‘*Thcre is one body, and one 
Spirit . . . One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father 
of all.” Epistle to the Ephesians, 
IV, 4-6. 

“In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. And ye 
are complete in Him . . . buried 
with Him in baptism, wherein also 
ye are risen witli Him.” Epistle to 
the Colossians, II 9-12. 
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There is One Body, of which we all 
are members — or, as we would say 
to-day, individual cells.® 

One Self, is the Eastern teaching. 
One Body, says the Western. Is this 
not a weaker, a less exalted concept? 
I think not. For the One Body is the 
“Body Mystical” of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Here a very brief digression into 
theology will be necessary. The 
Lord Jesus Christ is the Eternal God 
Incarnate— not was, but is. This 
statement docs not mean, in the 
tlumght of the majority of Christians 
of all ages, that He manifested Him- 
self on earth merely to teach us, to 
revive true religion, and to give us 
an inspiring example for our imitation, 
and that afterwards He left us alone, 
to look back in yearning to that 
bright time. We have believed rather, 
tliat He, the Divine Self, Who etern- 
ally possesses His Divine Nature, 
added to His possessions not a man, 
not a human life, but human nature 
as a whole — ideally, all Humanity 
itself. The reason why we have be- 
lieved in one unique Incarnation of 

"OtJicT rxpmsvions of Saint Paul on the 
Kuhject are : 

“ The elmrch which is Ilis body, the 
fullness of Him that filloth all in all ” Ephe- 
mans 1, 22-23. 

“ For the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till wc all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the mea.surc of 
the .stature of the fulness of Christ, tliat 
we.. may grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the Head, even Christ, from Whom 
the whole body fitly joined together .... 
niaketh increase of the body unto the edi- 
fying of itself in love” Ephesians IV, 12-16. 

“ Wo arc members of His body ” Ephe^ 
sians V, 30. 

“TiOt the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, to ho which also ye arc called in 
one P.idy” Colossians III, 15. 


Deity, is that we think of that one as 
never-ending. We do not think of 
the Incarnate Deity as having (like 
one of us) a human, individual self. 
We think instead of the Divine Self 
as possessing two natures, one Divine 
and the other human — ^the latter 
being the true nature of all human- 
kind. And although this Incarnation, 
wc hold, took place uniquely in his- 
toiy at a certain time, that event was 
an earthly reflection of the fact that 
it really took place in liternity. The 
Incarnation is thus without begin- 
ning and without end. And, for the 
personal benefit of every one of us, 
the “Body Mystical” is the “exten- 
sion” of the Incarnation, the means 
by which it is made even more pre- 
sent to us than it w^as to Ilis disciples 
in Galilee. 

The result of all the foregoing is 
that, in Christian traditional theology 
and mysticism, the “Body Mystical” 
(which includes and embraces all 
baptized Christians, and, from the 
point of view of Eternity, includes 
and embraces all mankind) is a 
Body posscssetl by, indwelt by, vivi- 
fied by, one Divine Self. This con- 
cept is no more theological quibbling. 
It enters into the thought and devo- 
tion of Christians, even of many w^ho 
would become confused if asked to 
formulate the theology of it. I re- 
member, when I was still quite young, 
reading a pious instruction concern- 
ing Baptism. It said in effect (I 
quote from memory only) : “I act a 
lie, whenever I make my self and not 
His Self the centre. When 1 was 
baptized, my self died. I was made 
a mcrnb( 3 r of Him, that His Self 
should be the centre of my conscious- 
ness and of my life.” Spiritual direc- 
tors frequently jtcll their pupils to 
meditate on the Life and Self of the 
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Lord within them, He their true cen- 
tre, the Self of the One Body within 
which is their life. It would be possi- 
ble to quote many expressions on this 
subject, not only from specifically 
mystical writinj^s, but from the spiri- 
tual instructions of ordinarily devout 
teachers. 

Such, then, is the Christian way of 
teaching that the Self is One. It is 
a teaching of the One Body, the 
Body Mystical witliin which we all 
arc cells. Nor is this all. For we 
tlie colls arc nourished (in another 
sacrament) with the Sacramental 
Body of the Lord, which is a Food 
that transforms the eater into Itself. 

And since this Food likewise is 
the Body of the One Self, our Lord, 
this thought is one of the pathways 
along which the Christian wlio is 
ready for it may find the doctrine of 
“ That art Thou.^^^ 

When the parallel is stated in these 
terms, the contradiction between the 
Hindu and the Christian formulation 
ajipoars in a new light. It no longer 
expresses a demand, by the Western 
devotee, that his individual self may 
not pass away, or that individuality 
may be held .'5acre<I. The opposition, 
for there is one, relates rather to the 
stress laid upon the body of manifes- 
tation. The T.ord, in Christian 
thought, is never without His Body. 
The Christian system, in its tradi- 
tional and ancient form, climbs to 

^Thcro aro other pathways also. In 
spite of our shorl.ooming.9. for which thought 
fill Christiana aro penitent, the only ade- 
quate way of formulating the Christian 
personal moral ideal is along these lines : — 
That I should act towards my neighbour as 
unselfishly and lovingly as if I were Christ, 
and that I should think and feel about my 
neighbour as reverently and lovingly as if 
lie were Christ. For each of us i.s indeed 
a cell in Hia Body. 

10 


its spiritual heights not by withdraw- 
ing from the body, but by means of 
the body. Nevertheless it is a body 
transmuted past all earthly recogni- 
tion — “His glorious Body, whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things 
unto Himself” (St. Paurs Epistle 'to 
the Philippians, III, 21). 

It is true that some Christian seets, 
even in theory, have made much less 
of these deeper ideas, and that many 
Christians in practice liave seemed 
ignorant of thorn. It is also true that 
many persons, in any religion, per- 
ceive only external practices, con- 
ventional ethics, and superficial state- 
ments. When such as these become 
leaders and teachers, as unfortunate- 
ly is often the case, aspiring souls are 
repelled, and persons of other reli- 
gions gain a false and inadequate 
view of the philosophical bases of the 
religion thus misrepresented. It is 
such shortsighted teachers as these 
(equally with fanatical ones) who 
give currency to such criticisms and 
false opposition as those cited at the 
beginning of this paper."’ 

To coneludo then, why is it difficult 
to translate symbolic expressions and 
deep spiritual insights from the lan- 
guage of one religion to that of an- 
other? As I see it, it is difficult for 
three reasons. The first reason is, 
differences of racial temperament 
and experience. The second is, be- 
cause students of comparative reli- 
gion so often confine themselves to 
external practices and to the ideas 
of ])crsons whose religious obser- 
vances are mainly conventional only. 
The third reason is because the 

do not wish to deny that a religion 
may have uiuquc values and an invaluable 
oontribulion to make to the world. I criti- 
cise only the focussing of attention on wn- 
rcal contradictions. 
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deepest matters of religion, to the sons of differing traditions. Wc 

person who has experienced their therefore, in our ignorance and 

fringes, arc immeasurably sacred- It short-sightedness, tend to slur them 

seems hard to discuss them with per- over. 


RAMMOHAN RAY: THE WORLD’S UNBORN SOUL 

COME TO LIFE 

By Dr. S. K. Maltra, M.A., PluD. 

[Professor Maitra of the Bonarrs TIindu Uiiivf‘i‘sily i)oints out in the ensuing para- 
graphs how the world’s longing for universal freedom and brotherhood has been fiilfille<l 
in Rammohan and Ramakrishnn, in ilie one through a kriii logie and in the other 
through a purified liearfi.I 


Rammohan Ray, to use an 
expression employed by Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan in his famous ad- 
dress at Oxford, we sec the birth of 
the world’s unborn soul. He is the 
fulfilment of the world’s unrealized 
dreams and aspirations, the realiza- 
tion of the world’s unfulfilled hopes 
and desires. In him the invisible 
procession of the world’s unsatisfied 
longings comes to a halt. 

At every moment the world is 
sending out millions of unfulfilled 
longings and aspirations desperately 
seeking some vehicle in which to in- 
carnate themselves. They are like 
lampless pilgrims voyaging in the 
dark, vainly seeking a shore. Their 
plight is the saddest that can be con- 
templated. Happily, their sufferings 
have touched the sympathetic chords 
of Tagore who has wept for them, as 
no one else could have done: 

Man’s million viewless thoughts 
and phantasies, 

Desires that never cease, 

Are lured by Things, whose beauty 
is their pride, 

To be their playmates by their 
side. 

Dreaiii darkly seek with ardent 
V ings 


To voyage to the realm of Things; 
Borne by obscurity’s stream 
profound 

They seek with all their might to 
grasp the ground, 

With grip of stock and stone 
to stand 

Awhile on solid land. 

The longings of the world’s unborn 
soul in this way roam about for 
eountless ages until they incarnate 
themselves in some great man. Thus 
the greatest tragedy of the world is 
tlio tragedy of iwt having great men. 
Fortunately for India, although 
she may iiavc l)een very unlucky in 
other respects, slie has never suffered 
from a dearth of great men. In every 
age, at every crisis in her fortunes, 
she had great men to guiile her. 

Rammohan Ray represents the 
satisfaction of the deepest longings 
of th(‘ Iiuman rare. These may be 
broadly classed under three heads: 
the longing for (a) a universal reli- 
gion, fb) universal freedom, (e) a 
universal brotherhood of man. In 
Rammohan these fundamental needs 
obtained their fulfilment. 

That Rammohan’s object was not 
to found a new sect but to establish 
a universal religion is evident from 
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the whole trend of his activities in the 
field of religion. At an early age he 
made a profound study of the religi- 
ous ideas of the Matazal and Mowa- 
hiddin sects of Arabs, lie made an 
equally profound study of the sacred 
books of his own country, especially, 
the Upanishads. lie also dived deep 
into the truths of Christianity. He 
invented his own method of a com- 
parative study of religion, and with 
its help he came to the conclusion 
that a universal religion could be 
founded on the basis of the Upanisha- 
clic religion. 

Raminohan’s controversies with 
Brahmin Pandits arnl Christian mis- 
sionaries had only one oljject, and 
that was to show the weakness and 
limitations of all orthodoxy, whether 
Hindu or Christian. For some time 
he encouraged the Christian Unita- 
rians, and Adam and others with 
whom he worked for several years 
though Kammohan’s object was to 
found a Unitarian ('hurch in India. 
But Kammohairs real object was 
something much higher and deeinn*. 
He wanted to employ the Unitarian 
conceptions only so far as they fitted 
in with his idea of a Universal Reli- 
gion. 1 cannot do better here than 
quote the words of Air. X. C. Gan- 
guly (Vide his article, •’Foundation 
of the Rrahmo Samaj,” “Aloderii 
Review,” September, 1928), “The 
mind of the reformer was reaching 
out, imsuspceted and unnoticeil, to 
something profoundcr than the acti- 
vities of Adam and the Unitarian 
Committee, and the smaller wa.s na- 
turally engulfed by the greater, lie 
seen that Unitarian Christianity 
did not do for his friends who breath- 
ed the atmosphere of his sj)iritual re- 
iilization. The burning passion for 
^ Cod unlimited by human defini- 


tions, yet recognized by all, and the 
insatiable hunger for a religion com- 
prehending all types of spiritual ex- 
perience could not be satisfied with 
Unitarianism alone, any more than 
with any of the other religions in the 
field. They were for liim, whether it 
was Hinduism, Christianity or Mu- 
hammadanism, like chemical reagents 
which yielded the tested resultant of 
universal religion.” 

Similarly, Raminohan^s love of 
freedom had a universal ring in it. It 
was not merely freedom for his own 
eouutry but it was freedom for the 
whole human race. The incident at 
the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
voyage to England, when he saw a 
French ship flying the flag of “liber- 
ty, equality and fraternity”, illus- 
trates this. His unbounded joy, 
which made him so completely obli- 
vious of his surroundings that he re- 
ceived a physical injury the effect 
of which lasted six months, was the 
happiness of a man who could make 
himself one with humanity to sucli 
an extent that the realization of the 
idea of freedom in any part of the 
Wiirltl could send a thrill of unspeak- 
able joy through his whole frame. 
Aiul what are we to say of his inte- 
rest in the Reform Bill of 1832? It 
was a matter which concerned only 
the political life of England, but 
Rauimohan saw in it an important 
aclvance in the struggle of mankind 
for freeilom. It was only the fullest 
realization of his identity with the 
whole human race that could make 
him see like this. 

And lastly, as the crowning feature 
of this universal humanity in him, 
he Avas burning with a desire to esta- 
blish a universal brotherhood of man. 
His vision stretched far into the 
future, as the vision of all prophets 
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does. Even to-day we seem to be as 
far as ever from the realization of 
this idea. The League of Nations, 
the gift of President AVilson to hu- 
manity, exists more in name than in 
reality. Its authority has been open- 
ly flouted by nations, and it has been 
powerless to stop that butchering of 
man by man which is called war. Yet 
Rammohan, more tlian a century ago, 
wanted to set up not a mere puppet 
organization, like the League of Na- 
tions, but a real International Court 


for the settling of disputes between 
nation and nation.* 

Blessed is the country that could 
produce in the same century two 
Ramas — Rammohan and Ramakrish- 
na — both burning with the same 
ardent humanism, one realizing it 
through reason and logic, and the 
other through the heart. In both of 
them, the world’s unborn soul which 
had been roaming unceasingly, vain- 
ly seeking a vehicle in which to in- 
carnate itself, at last found a resting 
place. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 

Ky Prof. Girindramirnyan MnlUk, M.A. 

[Mr. Mallik is iho Professor of Sanskrit in I ho Coniilla (^oIIoro. In the following 
article he argues by marshalling Eastern and Western views that it is the sublime con- 
cept of religion alone that feeds the root of morality- the most vital force of progivss 


and civilization.] 

HEN most of the scientific 
thinkers of the AVest and some 
of the Indian thinkers of the present 
day say that religion ought to be 
thrust away from tlie world, surely 
they do not mean by religion what 
the Indian seers of the ancient times 
understood by Dhanna. Indeed reli- 
gion, if understood in the sense of 
“certain hard and fast I’ules of con- 
duct and ceremonial observances,” 
has very little place in the i)rogrcs- 
sive civilisation of the world, even 
if it docs not deserve tlic fate of 
being thrust away altogether; for 
such religion very often gives rise to 
fanaticism, and the less it appears in 
the world, the better for its upkeep 
and real progress. But religion im- 
plies something more. As distin- 

*V{dr ^ is letter to the French Foreign 
Minister, quoted in the urticlc, “Hammohun 


guished frojii fetish-worship and the 
like, religion in the true sense of the 
term implies a faitli in, and devotion 
to, the Absolute Being. Religion, in 
other words, implies a relation bet- 
ween a worsliipping subject, an in- 
dividual soul, and a worshipped ob- 
ject, the Absolute Lord. It implies 
furilier an element of distinction as 
well as one of unity between the sub- 
ject and the object. Religion thus 
supposes two main factors whicli arc 
different and yet related — so far dis- 
tinct and so far akin. It involves 
something more. The Absolute Being 
does not act on man by the direct 
manifestation of His absolute essence, 
nor docs man know Him by immedi- 
ate vision. Take away the written 
word — the scriptures, take away 

Riiy on Inlornuiional Fellowship,” Modern 
Review, October 1928. 
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again the special revelation, and an 
impassable chasm will separate man 
from the Absolute Being, and all re- 
ligion will at once be destroyed. 

Briefly speaking, then, religion im- 
plies the conception and concrete re- 
alisation, in the manner laid down in 
the scriptures, by the individual soul, 
of the Supreme Identity that per- 
vades and acts as the immanent re- 
gulator of the universe of being. 
Such conception of the One and the 
many, again, is what is understood 
by the Indian word Dharma. The 
primary function of Dharma or re- 
ligion consists more in seeking release 
and redemption from the world-pro- 
cess than in accounting for its origin. 
But secondarily, Dharma ctinnot but 
imply certain sacraments or duties 
incumbent upon men in their mutual 
relation willi reference to the alTairs 
of tlic world. Such duties, again, 
mainly consist of what arc called 
moral duties and moral obligations; 
and these duties, implied as they arc 
by tlie term Dharma, must be sub- 
servient to the attainment of Self-re- 
alisation. Evidently, therefore, there 
is a close relation between religion 
and morality, and our object in writ- 
ing this article is to sliow what that 
relation is. 

The fact that there is a relation 
between religion and morality has 
been discussed by all i)hilos()phers, 
European and Indian. Looking to 
the west we find that a class of 
thinkers, c.g., Descartes, Locke, 
Paley and others hold that religion is 
the source of morality — it is religion 
that leads to morality. Others, again, 
Kant and !Martineau suppose 
Wait morality is the source of reli- 
Rion. Matthew Arnold goes further 
^ say that religion is nothing but 
laorality touched with emotion. Thus 


according to all the Western thinkers 
there is a very close relation between 
religion and morality. This is also 
the view of Indian thinkers, especially 
of those that arc theistic. If now we 
want to know the definite character 
of this close relation between religion 
and morality, we should note care- 
fully at first the derivative meaning 
of the word ‘morality.^ The word 
comes from the root ‘mores* which 
means conduct. Conduct, again, is 
best defined as those acts which are 
not merely adjusted to ends but also 
definitely willed. TIic highest end to 
which these willed acts are adjusted 
has been differently described by dif- 
ferent moralists of the West. Their 
theories about the moral ideal may 
be broadly classified into Hedonism, 
Rationalism and Eiidaemonism. It 
is needless to repeat here the criti- 
cisms which the first two classes of 
theories are subject to — that the de- 
fects outweigh their merits. In their 
development various moral conflicts 
arise which cannot be explained 
away. But it. is to be remembered 
that the task of the moral life is the 
reconciliation of tliese apparently 
conflicting claims, — ihe full recogni- 
tion both of the rights of reason and 
of the rights of sensibility, and their 
reduction, if possible, to the unity of 
a common life governed by a single 
eenlral }>rinciple. Such reconcilia- 
tion and reduction was effected by 
the Eudacmoiiistic moralists and 
clearly and impressively set forth in 
the self-realisation theory of Profes- 
sor Green. 

This theory of self-realisation, 
where the term ‘self* means the total 
or divine self, is to be regarded as 
the soundest, beeaiise it is all-absorb- 
ing, of all moral theories, and is now 
the accoj)ted theory of most of the 
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present-day moralists of the west. 
That this theory is accepted in almost 
all our Indian scriptures goes with- 
out saying. But self-realisation can- 
not be really attained so long as our 
acts are confined to the phenomenal 
world with a complete forgetfulness 
of the Supreme All-i)crvading Iden- 
tity. The sphere of our moral con- 
duct is one of struggle and is full of 
distractions, and consequently it im- 
pedes that concentration of thought 
which is indispensably necessary for 
self-realisation. In this sphere of 
struggle we are always conscious of 
an incompleteness due to the imper- 
manence of the objects and acts that 
always tiy to hold their sway upon 
the mind, and so the moral life divor- 
ced from a consciousness of the all- 
pervading, all-regulating Supreme 
Being yields only a partial solution 
of the contradiction between the in- 
dividual and the universal nature of 
man. The highest result of such 
divorced morality, instead of being 
an attainment of the Infinite as a 
positive object of desire, is only the 
endless negation of the finite, f^nch 
being the case, it is (luitc evident 
that morality abstracted from re- 
ligion gives us nothing but imi.)er- 
mancnce and inadecpiacy; and if 
morality is to be crowned with the 
final end called self-realisation, it 
must have a religious and hence me- 
taphysical basis. Such close relation 
between religion and morality has 
been upheld by all theistic i)hiloso- 
))licrs of the West. This again is the 
keynote of all the Hindu systems of 
thought; it runs not only through 
the strictly philosophical and religi- 
ous systems, but also through the 
codes of sacraments and the ethical 
and didactic treatises — even through 
the systei.is of medicine and all forms 
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of profane literature. The codes of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya and others, for 
example, while dealing with the du- 
ties of mankind in the various stages 
of life in this world, lay the greatest 
stress upon the highest duty or 
Dhanna which consists in Atmajnana 
or self-realisation, and distinctly lay 
down that those sacraments including 
all moral precepts arc to be regarded 
as but stepping-stones to the highest 
Dharma. 

Looking deeper into tlic question 
wc find that religion is not simply 
the basis of, but serves as the surest 
guarantee for, all true morality. This 
api)cars from the true implication of 
the Gita t(‘Xt, — Sarvadliarinaan pari- 
lyjuya maam ckam saranam vraja; 
aham tvaam sarvapaapcbhyo inok- 
sayisliyaami maa snehah — where 
(jod calls upon all beings to resort to 
Him alone oven at the sacrifice of all 
other Dharmas and He promises to 
save them from all sorts of trans- 
gression. The various duties referred 
to here may be broadly classified into 
three classes from the point of view 
of the three life-conceptions, viz.y the 
individual, the social and the divine 
or universal. Of these the last-men- 
tioned one is the best meaning of life, 
and the duty considered from this 
l)oint of view is the highest duty of 
mankind, the reason being (hat “love 
of God ” which characterises the true 
nature of a being is the impelling 
motive of the universal life-concep- 
tion. The highest duty, again, means 
that which transcends and yet re- 
conciles within itself all other duties. 
Hence it follows that if one has re- 
course to the liighest duty as the aim 
of his life, tliat is to say, takes to 
“devotion to God'* as the supreme 
function of his own self, the systciiKi- 
tic practice of all acts of true morale 
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ty will be necessarily implied there- 
by, but not vice versa. 

This fact of religion being the 
foundation of morality is to be ac- 
cepted all the more because none of 
the moral virtues can by itself be re- 
garded as an absolute standard of the 
rightness and wrongness of action. 
To take an example, veracity or the 
duty of truth-speaking is regarded 
by all moralists — European as well as 
Indian — as one of the few cardinal 
virtues. European moralists seem to 
bo puzzled with the question whether 
veracity is an absolute and indepen- 
dent duty or a special application of 
some higher principle. Kant regards 
it as a categorical imperative binding 
upon all under all circumstances and 
irrespectively of the consequences 
thereof. Rut it is a (lisjmted point 
whether truth-speaking as a duty is 
to be regarded as a categorical im- 
perative, or th(*r(» are any exceptions 
and (pialifications put uiwn it. On 
this point a class of European mora- 
lists, while, advocating the latter 
alternative, say that ‘'though an at- 
tempt should always l)e made to re- 
gard the duty of veracity as a moral 
laaxini, still, so far as the affairs of 
the actual world arc concerned, the 
rule of veracity c.annot be elevated 
into a definite moral axiom and hence 
there arc eiicmnstances under which 
even a lie is allowable.” One such 
r.\ccptional case as laid down in 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Etliics as also 
in the Mahabharata and Purana 
Texts (cf. Streeshu narmavivaaho cha 
vrittyartho praannsamkate ; Oobra- 
ahmanaarthe lumsaasyam naanritam 
syaad jugupsitam. — Bhagavata) is 
that it may sometimes be right for 
persons to speak falsely to an invalid 
this seems the only way of conceal- 
ing facts that might produce a danger- 


ous shock. Briefly speaking, a lie in 
the shape of suppressio veri or sug- 
gestio fald might be allowable when 
the object is a noble one. We arc 
thus led to conclude that the duty 
of veracity by itself cannot be re- 
garded as an absolute standard of 
morality. 

Consider again the case of the moral 
virtue called Ahimsa. Literally it 
moans ‘ non-killing *, but it is also de- 
fined as the quality of not wisliing 
any one to suffer through one’s body, 
words or tiiouglits. Whatever the 
meaning might be, tliere is no doubt 
that this quality occupies a veiy high 
rank in tlie list of moral attributes as 
we find in the Mahabharata, the Law- 
Codes of Mami, Yajnavalkya, etc., 
fr/., Ahimsa j)aramo dharmah M. S. 
Adh. XT, 13 ; Ahimsaa satyam aste- 
yam sauchani inrlriyanigrahah. — 
^lanii X, 63 1 , as well as in the Buddh- 
ist Texts and Christian Theology. Yet 
this very noble attribute of Ahimsa 
cannot be regarded as an absolute 
and indc])ondcnt standard of morality 
for tlie simple reason that there are 
restrictions ])ut upon it. X"ot to speak 
of tlie act of killing other beings, even 
the most heinous crime of homicide 
is justiticrl under certain circumstan- 
ces. Su]^poso a ruffian is about to 
outrage tlie modesty of your wife, 
mother, sister or any other women; 
under such circumstances when all 
conciliatory measures fail and there is 
none at liand to save the situation, 
even the act of killing that man is 
justified l)y the ancient Law-givers of 
India as well as by the English Penal 
Codes (rf. Ourum vaa baalavriddhau 
vaa braahmanam vaa bahusriitam ; 
aatatnayinam aayaantam hanyaad 
evaavieliaarayan. Manii. VIII, 350, 
which means — One may slay with- 
out hesitation an assassin who ap- 
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proaches with murderous intent, 
whether he be one*s teacher, a child 
or an aj^od man, or a Brahmin deeply 
versed in the Vedas”). Besides, the 
whole physical atmosphere is so com- 
pletely charged with germs of animals 
that living itself is impossible with- 
out killing them. On this point com- 
pare the Bhagvata text : Jeevo jec- 
vasya jeevanam — “One created being 
is the sustenance of another”; the 
Mahabharata text : Sooksmayonceni 
bhootaani tarkagamyaani kaani chid, 
paksmanopi nii)aatena yeshaam syaad 
skandhaparyayah, as well as the 
text : Praaiiasyaannam idam sarvam 
— “ AH this is the food for life,” and 
others which we come across in the 
Mahabharata, tlic Vedanta Sutras 
and some of the Ui)anisha(ls. It is 
needless to discuss the point further. 
The fate of these two cardinal vir- 
tues is shared by all the otlier moral 
virtues. 

We arc now in a position to state 
definitely that wherever there is a true 
religious spirit, f.c., sincere devotion 
to God, there cannot but exist all 
moral qualities and moral exceHcnces. 
This is distinctly stated in the text: 
Yasyaasti bhaktir bhagavaty anantc 
sarvair gunais tatra samaasato sur- 
aah haraav abhaktasya kuto mahad 
gunaah manorathenaasati dliaavato 
bahih — (Bhagavata V 18, 12), which 
means that all good qualities exist in 
a harmonious way in him who is fer- 
vently devoted to God, and none is to 
be found in one who is not devoted; 
for the latter’s mind is ever directed to 
transcient worldly objects. 

An exhaustive enumeration of these 
qualities is useless for our present 
purpose. All that we can say is that 
according to the view of all promi- 
nent moralists the attribute of kind- 
ness occupies a very important place 


in the long list of moral qualities. 
The external duty of such kindness 
viz., the promotion of happiness is ac- 
cording to Indian scriptures to be 
directed towards all sentient beings; 
and on this point the Indian theory, 
though it differs from that of the 
intuitional moralists who hold that 
kindly dispositions are to be culti- 
vated towards men only, agrees with 
that of the commonsensc moralists 
who hold that the pain of animals is 
per se to be avoided. Since kindness, 
again, is best defined as a conscious 
feeling within one’s mind of the suffer- 
ings of others, the most natural im- 
plication of the quality of kindness is 
seiwice to the whole creation. This 
idea of universal good and service is 
now generally accei)ted as the highest 
concej)tion of morality, and it far 
surpasses, in respect of fulness and 
richness of content, that of \sorvice 
to humanity ’ which characterises the 
conception of religion in the Positivis- 
tic Philosophy of Comte. Based upon 
the social life-conception, ('omte’s 
theory is open to many sei ious objec- 
tions coming especially from the i)en 
of Count Tolstoi in his noble aitcinpt 
at an exposition of the true theory of 
Christian morality. “ The man who 
loves humanity, what is it that he 
loves ? There is a State, there is a 
people, there is the abstract concep- 
tion of man. But humanity as a con- 
crete coneeption is impossible. 
Humanity ? Where is its limit ? 
Where docs it end and where docs it 
begin ? Docs it exclude the savage, 
the idiot, the inebriate, the insane ? 
If one were to draw a line of demar- 
cation so as to exclude the lower re- 
presentatives of the human race, 
where ought it to be drawn ? Ought 
it to exclude the Negroes as they do 
in the United States, or the Hindus 
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as some Englishmen do, or the Jews 
as docs another nation. But if we 
include all humanity without excep- 
tion, why should we restrict ourselves 
to men ? Why should we exclude the 
higher animals some of whom arc 
superior to the lowest representatives 
of the human race 7 We do not know 
humanity in the concrete nor can w’e 
fix its limits. Humanity is a fiction 
and therefore it cannot be loved.” 

Indeed the serious blunder of the 
Positivistic philosopher whereby he 
falls into such inextricable fallacies 
lies in his ill-chosen social life-concep- 
tion, and in the sad ignorance of the 
fact that the highest conception of 
morality must have a solid and clear- 
ly-defined foundation in the human 
soul, whereas love of humanity is but a 
theoretical conclusion readied through 
analogy. The real point to be speci- 
ally noted here is that the essence of 
the individual soul being love, its well- 
hoing may be traced not to the fact 
that it loves this object or that one, 
but to the fact that it loves the Prin- 


ciple of all things, God, whom it 
strives to realise through love, and, 
that it will, through love of God, love 
all men and all things. In other words, 
the foundation of true morality must 
be well-chosen, that the divine life- 
conception which is the best of all 
life-conceptions must be regarded as 
the basis of all true morality in the 
highest sense of the term. And if 
that is done, there would be no objec- 
tion about the term * humanity,^ the 
more because according to the theory 
of creation as laid down in the Sata- 
patha Brahmaiia and Manu Texts, 
the concept of humanity is not res- 
tricted to mankind alone but to the 
whole body of created beings. 

It is now clearly established that 
love of God and love of the whole 
creation are the two cardinal doc- 
trines of the two allied things — reli- 
gion and morality, and that they are 
inseparably connected. There is no 
doubt that these two qualities are in- 
dispensably necessary for the estab- 
lishment of world peace and harmony. 

o:- 


THE POWERS OF THE MIND 

Bij Swami V ividishananda 

iSwami Vivi(lii<h:man(la is the leader of the Vedanta iSoriety of Denver, Colorado. 
In the following article he describes some of the wonderful powers that the practice of 
Yoga dc?velops, and says why spiritual aspirants should not seek them.] 


ERY few of us realize that we 
have at our beck and call an 
exceptionally powerful instrument 
which we can use for the furtherance 
any end we want to achieve in life. 
This instrument is a disciplined 
mind. Even as tlic highly perfected 
lens of a telescope reveals the mys- 
teries of the heavens, a mind which is 
disciplined can bo utilized for the solv- 
ii'g of the riddles of existence. It will 


bring to us the knowledge of realms 
hitlierto unknown and give us the 
possession of powers which will make 
ns almost omnipotent. If wc are 
spiritually inclined, such a mind can 
be directed towards the attainment 
of supreme Wisdom. If, on the con- 
trary, we have desires for enjoyment, 
it can help us substantially along that 
direction. Wise and discreet is the 
man who knows the proper use of his 
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mind and has disciplined it thoroughly 
for the realisation of the highest ideal. 

A mind which is under full control 
will act as a powerful ally, helping us 
in every way and bringing us peace 
and happiness. But a mind which is 
unruly and wayward will be one of 
our worst enemies, creating mischief 
and havoc and making us extremely 
miserable. The achievements we have 
on earth in different departments are 
the gifts of a disciplined mind. And 
all that we consider as curses to hu- 
man society are the offsprings of a 
mind which is undisciplined. 

AVe shall consider here some of 
those powers of the human mind 
which may be described as super- 
natural, becau.-se they arc not possess- 
ed by common men, not even by those 
whom wc call talented. These powers 
represent that class of psychic pheno- 
mena, the nature of which is shroud- 
ed in mystery and which have given a 
divine halo to those whom we wor- 
ship as saints, seers and mystics — ^the 
wielders of such powers. The history 
of religion abounds in such pheno- 
mena. 

Jesus Christ, the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, has been associated with such 
powers. The Bible says that he heal- 
ed the sick suffering from incurable 
diseases, gave sight to those born 
blind, made the lame walk, brought 
the dead back to life, walked on water 
without sinking and fed a multitude 
sumptuously with five loaves of 
bread. And he did these acts either 
by a touch, or a wave of his hand or 
by a mere wish. Wc read stories in 
Hindu sacred books of similar and 
perliaps more stunning acts ascribed 
to the Yogis and mystics of India. 

Without being able to account for 
such pi nomena scientifically, ortho- 
doxy has so far termed them miracles; 


whereas critical minds, not willing to 
accept anything which cannot be 
tested in the crucible of experimenta- 
tion, have rejected them as supersti- 
tions. It is only lately that such 
phenomena are being studied scienti- 
fically in the West, although the sci- 
ence of Yoga did that in India more 
than two thousand years ago and 
with great precision. 

In a recent number of the Washing- 
ton Times, Mr. Edwin C. Hill des- 
cribes the feats of an Indian Moham- 
medan : “ A bright fire, producing a 
heat of 800 degrees Fahrenheit, burn- 
ed in two trenches, which wmre twelve 
feet long and six feet wide. Nine tons 
of wood and charcoal had been thrown 
into the trenches, twenty gallons of 
kerosene poured on the wood and then 
the torch had been applied. The fire 
had been burning for eight hours and 
had reached its fiercest intensity. 

Kuda Bux stepped forward, a 
thin young man with the brown skin 
of the Indian, and wearing a black 
flowing robe peculiar to his country. 
His feet were bare. With a glant'c to 
the doctors and scientists who looked 
on, he stepped into the fiery pit. Stej) 
by step, with no semblance of liaste, 
he walked the length of the first 
trench. And in the same manner he 
negotiated the second. 

“ The doctors rushed to examine 
his feet. They were not burnt. In 
fact, a piece of plaster, which a doctor 
had placed on the sole of the right 
foot, was not even scorched. The 
temperature of the feet was the same 
as it had been before Bux stepped on 
the coals. 

“ Two English medical students 
volunteered to attempt the act of the 
Indian. They took just one step and 
leaped with severely burned feet.” 


iiL 
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Being a Hindu, born and brought 
up in India, — ^that land of mystery, 
you can well expect that I can tell 
many such stories and tell with 
authority. As a matter of fact, I was 
an eye-witness to several such pheno- 
mena. I knew one Hindu Yogi — a 
real Yogi and not a fake, who was a 
man of God-realization. He under- 
went, with a smiling countenance, a 
major operation without ether or 
chloroform, to the amazement of the 
doctors and attendants present. In- 
quired as to how he could do it, he 
reidicd : “ It is very simple. I just 
withdrew my mind from that part of 
I he body which was operated on.” 
He was not sensible to pain at all, 
so he could keep up his natural cheer- 
fulness. Much later he foretold the 
exact date of his passing away and 
left his body even as a Yogi would do 
in an exalted mood, repeating sacred 
texts from the scriptures. 

Sc'veral years before when I was 
studying in the University at Cal- 
cutta I saw another superhuman feat 
performed by a Hindu professor, who 
was visiting different cities with his 
circus. Of the many feats the one 
that is still vivid in my memory is 
the performance in which he took an 
elephant, not a baby but a full grown 
one, on his chest, and he did this very 
easily by holding his breath. To all 
outward appearance, he was not much 
of an athlete, being a man of medium 
size and height, weighing perhaps not 
more than one hundred and sixty 
pounds and a strict vegetarian. I 
was told that he could do this be- 
cause he was an expert in breathing 
exercises — one of the important prac- 
tices of Hatha Yoga — the Hindu sci- 
ence of attaining body-control, health, 
longevity and youthfiilness. 


On another occasion, when I was 
living in one of our peace retreats in 
the Himalayas, I read in a newspaper 
the story of a Yogi who demonstrated 
extraordinary will-power by arresting 
the motion of a moving train in 
Southern India. 

The Yogi in question w’as not of 
prepossessing looks. Wearing long 
hair wliich w'as matted all over, he 
had nothing on except a piece of rag- 
ged loin cloth. Taking him for a 
common labourer they put him out of 
a second class compartment of a 
train which he had been travelling. 
But w'hcn the train stopped after mov- 
ing a little, although the engine and 
everything w’orc in perfect order, 
there w’as quite a little eomm«)tion in 
the station platform. Later on, w'hen 
it w^as discovered that the Yogi in 
loin cloth was responsible, for the 
wiiolc trouble, the station officials 
made sufficient amends for their mis- 
conduct by putting him back wdierc 
he had been and the train started 
moving. 

Although I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this particular story and the 
story told by Edwin C. Hill, I believe 
that such acts arc practicable. ]Mak- 
ing allow'anee for peoples love of 
mystery and tendency to exaggerate, 
and accepting also the fact that many 
of these stories are fakes, it would not 
be fair to reject all such phenomena 
as unnatural. Such acts did take 
place in the past and do take place 
even now. Only most of us do not 
know’ the laws under wiiich they 
operate. 

By whatever names wo may call 
such phenomena, miraele.s are not 
sujiernatural ]Mn*formances. They arc 
neither black magic nor triekeiy, nor 
are they the doings of supernatural 
agencies. They are as natural as any 
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common event like the fall of an ap- 
ple, the rustling of leaves or the flight 
of a bird. Nature is infinite and un- 
limited. Wc know very little of her, 
so wc arc sceptical when .wc hear 
about such phenomena. Rightly has 
Shakespeare said : “ There arc more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.'^ Many of our scientific achieve- 
ments — now accomplished facts — were 
undreamt of and unbelievable a hun- 
dred years ago. 

We sliall try to explain miraculous 
phenomena in the light of the science 
of Yoga which aims at the complete 
knowledge and mastery of Nature, ex- 
ternal and internal. An event isolat- 
ed appears miraculous and super- 
natural, but if we see the same event 
happening elsewhere, it assumes the 
aspect of a natural occurrence. In 
order to discover the laws that gov- 
ern such phenomena, wc have to 
study them closely and deeply. Yoga 
is the science which reveals the secrets 
of Nature and explains the causes of 
miraculous deeds. It goes to the 
source of all powers and studies their 
laws. And the instrument it uses is 
a concentrated disciplined mind. 

According to the science of Yoga, 
the vaj'ious forces of Nature, like heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, gravita- 
tion, as also life and consciousness arc 
but expressions of one living intelli- 
gent energy called Prana. If we can 
master this Prana, within as well as 
outside, wc shall be in a position to 
manipulate all the natural forces the 
way we choose, and it will make us 
practically omnipotent and omnisci- 
ent. As distinguished from science, 
which proceeds bit by bit. Yoga goes 
to the root, the highest generaliza- 
tion, and tries to fathom the mysteries 
of Prana and its laws, and the rest 


follow as a natural consequence. 
Whereas science relies upon mechani- 
cal apparatus in its research work, 
Yoga has no other instrument except 
a disciplined and concentrated mind. 

The Yogic method of mastering 
Nature is this : Be your own master. 
Know your own self and you are omni- 
potent and omniscient. As man has 
within himself a universe wdiich may 
be described as an exact-replica of the 
universe outside, he has unlimited 
possibilities. He is Divine — ever 
pure, blessed, free and all-knowing. 
He is like a circle whose center is 
within himself and circumference no- 
where. 

Because of ignorance man considers 
himself imperfect, limited and mor- 
tal. With self-knowledge and self- 
mastery will conic the unfoldment of 
the Divinity within and the attendant 
powers. Then Nature, eircles within 
circles, grades within grades, planes 
within planes, in infinite succession, 
will be his slave and give him her 
secrets. 

Witli this object in view Yoga pre- 
scribes courses of self-discipline, phy- 
sical as w'cll as mental e.xcrciscs, 
w^hich arc very efficacious, having 
nothing mysterious about them. Any- 
one can practice them and verify for 
himself whether they are fruitful or 
not. 

Through these practices the mind 
becomes finer and purer, and reaching 
higher levels of consciousness, it final- 
ly has access to that vast realm of 
universal intelligence which is identi- 
cal wdth God. In the process of deve- 
lopment extraordinary powers come to 
the Yogi along with beautiful spiri- 
tual experiences. Thought-reading, 
healing, prolonging youth, living a 
couple of hundred years, reviving the 
memories of past lives, distant vision 
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and similar powers are nothing to 
him. One can have them even in 
lower stages. 

As a science, Yoga has made a spe- 
cial study of these phenomena and 
developed different techniques for the 
attainment of different powers. The 
secret of the different techniques is 
mental discipline and concentration 
applied to different subjects under 
varying conditions. For instance, if 
you want to recall the experiences of 
your past lives, Yoga would ask you 
to focus your one-pointed mind upon 
your subconscious background and 
rearrange the impressions of experi- 
ences according to their chronology, 
and the incinory of your past incar- 
nations will come to you in picture 
form. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all 
books on Yoga that psychic powers, 
tempting as they are, are a great 
stumbling block. They arc good in 
so far as they indicate progress and 
not more than that. In the quest of 
the supreme knowledge, which is far 
above the realms of phenomena, an 
aspirant should ])ush on his efforts 
till he reaches the Goal, going beyond 
ignorance and bondage. There is 
always the tendency to iclentify the 
stage with the Goal and the danger 
of being sidetracked by the powers 
that may come. And once these 
powers arc misused and commercial- 
ized there is every likelihood of for- 


getting the Ideal. The lives of many 
spiritual aspirants have been ruined 
that way. So there is this note of 
warning. 

Yogis who arc genuine do not go 
about making demonstrations of 
these powers, not to speak of com- 
mercializing them. They command 
the love and admiration of humanity 
because of their extraordinary moral 
and spiritual (qualities. Being em- 
bodiments of unselfishness they work 
for the betterment of mankind. 

In the West, of late, there has been 
a growing craze for the study and 
practice of Yoga, not for its intrinsic 
worth and the spiritual illumination 
and freedom it has for its end, but for 
the powers which may come incident- 
ally. Taking advantage of this craze, 
the so-called teachers of Yoga or psy- 
chology, both native and foreign, of 
which there are plenty in this coun- 
try, exploit the extreme credulity of 
the people. These teachers promise 
health, youth, success, prosperity and 
almost everything on earth and be- 
come rich selling courses of lessons at 
exhorbitant prices without giving 
practically anything. Isn’t it lament- 
able ? 

Let us study and i)ractice real Yoga 
which is synonymous witli righteous 
living and spiritual understanding, 
and everything else shall be added 
unto us. 


:o:< 



Justice AND Law in ancient inuia 

By Prof. K. S. Srikantan, M.A. 

[Mr. Srikantan, Professor of History and Economies in Madura College points 
out how, according to Indian conceptions, justice and law are identical.] 


JW“LL lami)s arc not lamps the 
lamp of truth is the lamp of 
the wise, says the Rural. 

Justice and law arc oftentimes 
considered identical and frequently 
our courts arc called * Courts of Jus- 
tice.’ A moment’s reflection, however, 
reveals that, the ends of law and the 
ends of justice arc some times poles 
asunder. AVhat is unjust need not 
necessarily be illegal and what is ille- 
gal need not necessarily be unjust. 
To dei)rivc a man of the money that 
is due to him merely on the ground of 
limitation is absolutely unjust, but 
perfectly, legal. To deprive a nation 
of its own language is certainly un- 
just, but not illegal. To watch a man 
about to be drowned without help- 
ing him is unjust, but yet not illegal. 
This conflict between justice and law 
was conspicuous by its absence in 
Ancient India. The Hall of Justice 
was called ‘ Arakkalam In those 
days justice was morality ; morality 
was law and law was truthfulness. 
Says the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
“ If a man declares the law, they say 
he declares what is true. If a man 
declares what is true, they say he 
declares the law.” To speak the truth 
was considered to be the greatest vir- 
tue. ** If veracity and fierformancc 
of a thousand horse sacrifices arc 
weighed against each other, truth 
ranks even higher tlian a thousand 
horse-sacrifices” (Santi Parva). 

Baud V ay ana says, “ The merit 
which thou hast acquired in the inter* 


val between the night in which thou 
wast born and that in wdiich thou wilt 
die, all that will go to the King, if 
thou speakest an untruth.” Again 
Tiruvalluvar says : “ He who speaks 
the truth with all his heart, is superior 
to those who make gifts and practise 
austerities.” Truth,” says Bhishiiia 
in the Mahabharata, “ is always a 
duty. Indeed, truth is an eternal 
duty. One should reverentially bow 
unto truth. Truth is tlie highest re- 
fuge of all Truth is the eternal 

Brahman.” Again, Tiruvalluvar says: 
“ There is no praise like the praise of 
never uttering a falsehood ; without 
giving any suffering, it will lead to 
every virtue.* Says Narada, '‘A 
tank is better than a hundred wells, 
an offering better than a hundred 
tanks, a son better than a hundred 
offerings and truth better than hun- 
drefl sons.” 

Justice was considered by them as 
a Divine Uevelation, and as such 
there was no separate law-making 
body as the modern legislature. 
“Dharma, self-existent and self-imma- 
nent, was the soul of being. If the 
wheel of Dharma stopped moving, the 
Varnas and Asramas were sure to 
perish” (Kautilya). In late r times, 

*Rut the f|U(\stioii whal is tnilh. is 
answered in an inlrivsling way by Tiru- 
valluvar. He says, “Is it asked what is 
truth ? It is th(' speaking of such words 
as aro wilhout the least drgreo of evil to 
others.’* “Evnn falsehood has the nature 
of truth if it confers a benefit that is 
from fault/* 
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when legislatures came into existence, 
they could not go against established 
customs and eonventions. The 
offender had to answer not merely 
the human judge in this world, but 
also the Divine Judge in the next. 
Every offence was considered a sin. 
In the words of Baudhayana, “ A wit- 
ness who speaks falsely commits the 
sin of slaying three fathers and three 
grandfathers and seven descendants 
both born and unborn.” Every offence, 
therefore, had two remedies — legal 
remedy and Divine remedy. The 
latter consisted in penances. Manu 
lays down, “ Learn completely 
the penances by which all the 
several offences can be expiat- 
ed.” In fact, many dare-devils avoid- 
ed committing offence — because of the 
fear of Divine punishment. “ One 
class of sinful men desist from sin 
through fear of the rod of chastise- 
ment in the king’s hands. Another 
class desist from similar acts through 
fear of Yama’s rod and yet another 
from fear of the next world ” (Santi 
Parva). The judge was looked upon 
MS a rc]ircsentativo of God on earth. 
The moment the judge decided a case 
wrongly, he would l)C destroyed by his 
Creator. Says ^lanu, Where jus- 
tice is destroyed by injustice or truth 
by falsehood, while the judges look 
on, there they shall also be destroy- 
ed.” “ Justice, being violated, des- 
troys : justice being presei^'cd, pre- 


serves ; therefore justice must not be 
violated, lest violated justice should 
destroy.” 

Thus every effort was made in An- 
cient India to administer justice and 
not law. The discretion of the jud- 
ges was not fettered by meaningless 
codes and legislatures. But the 
judges had numerous Smritis to look 
up for guidance. 

Says Yajnavalkya, “ The Puranas, 
the Nyaya, the Mimamsa, the Dhar- 
ma Sastra, together with the Angas 
and the Vedas, are the fourteen sour- 
ces of sciences and of Dharma.” Says 
Manu: The whole Veda is the source 
of the Sacred Law, next the tradition 
and the virtuous conduct of those who 
know the Veda, also the customs of 
holy men and finally self-satisfac- 
tion.” 

Administration of justice was thus 
the paramount function of the King, 
and a King s prestige depended en- 
tirely upon his successful discharge 
of this onorous duty. 

‘‘ It is not the hincc that bringeth 
victory unto the prince ; it is rather 
his sceptre, and that, provided it is 
straight and leaneth not to cither 
side” {Kural), 

It is however necessary to point out 
that ‘ Reason ’ was the basis, and if 
there was a conflict between 'Rea- 
son ’ and authority, the former had 
the preference. 



THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
(OR NARADA*S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

By Swami Thyagisamnda 

I.The iiHme of sage Narada is familiar to every Hindu. lie is both a knower and a 
lover of God— Jnam and a Bhakta in one. His aphorisms on Divine Love form one of 
the most in.si)iring chapters in India’s religious literature.] 


Sutra 5 

The description of the realised 
man^s mentality is continued in this 
Sutra. But as against the positive 
standpoint taken in the last Sutra, 
the author here gives us a negative 
description of the same phenomenon. 

ST II ^ II 

TO which 5 rR attaining (5*11=^ man) 
anything does not 

desire ^ does not grieve ^ 

Irffe does not feel enmity 
does not rejoice one who 

is active in his own interests ^ 
is not. 

Attaining^ that, man has no 
more desire' for anything”. He 
is free from grief* and hatred®. 
He does not rejoice® over any- 
thing, nor does he exert*' himself 
in furtherance of self-interest. 

Notes — 1. AHaining. Note the 
change of the verb from Habh^ 
in the previous Sutra to ' prap, ^ 
i.e., from 'to gain’ 'to attain’. There 
is a subtle suggestion in this change 
of verb. It is to prevent a wrong 
emphasis being placed on the aspect 
of grace to the prejudice of self-effort. 
Narada never lets slip an opportunity 
to emphasize both these aspects of 
spiiitual life, as if to correct the mis- 
eoncpptions and dangers arising from 


the exclusive partiality to any one 
of these ideals. 

2. Has no more desire . — Desire is a 
feeling of want arising from a sense 
of incompleteness or limitation, which 
is characteristic of the man who idon- 
tifies himself with his ego. Once the 
ego is transcended, and perfection is 
attained, this characteristic disap- 
pears. Again, this feeling is possible 
only wlicn one finds that there is 
something other than oneself that has 
to be attained. But the realised man 
is not aware of anything other than 
his own higher Self or God. IIow 
then can he desire for anything ? 

Now, since Vairngya or dispassion 
i.s a condition precedent to all spiri- 
tual realisation, why is absence of 
desire made a special characteristic 
of a realised man ? It is meant to 
bring into prominence the difference 
in the quality of the dispassion 
characteristic of the aspirant and the 
man of realisation. As the Jivan- 
muktiviveka notes, “ Previous to rea- 
lisation, when one is freed from 
desires by self-control and other cog- 
nate virtues, the desires still persist, 
and are held in control only with 
some effort, whereas, after realisation, 
there being nothing like the trans- 
formations of the mind, desires cease 
altogether. Though the man of rea- 
lisation seems to respond to such feel- 
ings as love, hatred, etc., on account 
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of previous habit, he is pure within 
as the sky (Akasa) which, though 
filled with smoke, dust, etc., remains 
pure.” Surcsvaracharya also notes 
the difference in his Naislikarmya- 
siddhi IV; 69 wherein he says, “In a 
man in whom realisation has arisen, 
such characteristics as absence of hat- 
red, desire, etc., exists naturally 
without any effort, and not as a result 
uf Jictivc struggle.” The Sreyoniarga 
also says, “All that i)recede the acc|ui- 
sition of realisalion are means which 
are brought about l)y effort, but they 
are inherent in the eas(i of a realised 
man.” Again in tlie case of tlio as- 
l)irant, there* is at least the aspiration 
for liberation si ill remaining uncon- 
quered, whereas for a n'alised man 
even that vanislies as ntlierwiso he 
cannot [)ossil)ly be a realised man. It 
is also relevant to note here the dis- 
tinction made by Patanjali in Yoga 
Sutras 1:15, 16 between higher and 
lower types of dispassion. The latter 
he describes as indiiference to the 
iiunas arising out of knowledge of 
Puritsha, 

S, Ani/lliifiij , — It is a well-known 
fact recognised by all books on devo- 
tion, and illustrated by the lives of 
devotees, that- the true lihakias would 
not pray for any worldly gift. Not 
only that, they would not pray 
even for Mukti or liberation. 
'‘Those devotees,” says Uupa Go- 
^^walni in Bhaktirasamritasindim 
l:2-l;i, “who are delighted with the 
service of the lotus feet of Krishna, 
do not desire for (*ven Mok!<ha (libera- 
tion).” But as im[)lied herein, and 
fts openly declared in many devo- 
tional works, tlioiigli tlies<» great souls 
do not (h'sire such things as an un- 
realised man may desire, still they 
evince anotlicr kind of higher craving 


for worshipping the Lord, singing and 
hearing His glories and serving the 
world as the manifestation of the 
Lord. Kven realised persons who re- 
tain their liigher ego, cannot got over 
this craving, which is (piitc* different 
from desire i)r()per. The difference is 
that worldly desire depends upon the 
lower animal ego for its existence. 
The following (piotations on this point 
from the Bhagavata will be of inte- 
rest. AVe read in 1:7, 10 of that book, 
“IN'cn those sages who delight sohdy 
in Para mat m mi, anfl the knot of whose 
ignorance and i)iission has been 
.<cv(T(?(l, are well devoted to the All- 
imwerfnl ITari without any motive; 
for Sri llari is of such (‘xcellcnt nature 
and atlriimto.’’ Again in 1:4, 12, wc 
read, “Men devoted to the glorious 
Vasiidcva, live not for their own sake 
but for promoting the happiness, 
wealth and power of the world, for- 
saking all comforts of the body.” Suka 
says in 11:1-7, “Generally sages who 
have withdrawn themselves from the 
spliero of Vi (lie injunctions and pro- 
hibitions and wlio are devoted to 
Xinjmia Brahmun, fiml deliglit in dis- 
coursing upon ihc (‘xcclicnt cpialities 
of ilic Lord. ” We liiid an expression 
of this higher kiinl of craving in many 
Pliaktas, ainl this should not be con- 
fiiseil with the kind of desire, which is 
said to be al)stMit in them. Thus we 
read the siory of the sacrifice of Ranti- 
deva in Bhagavatam IV: 21 12, who, 
after giving the last morsel of food to 
an untouchable, prays thus: “I do 
not seek from the Loi’d the supreme 
Moksluij aceompanied by the eightfold 
powers or freedom from rebirth. May 
1 be present in all l)eings and undergo 
all tin* siiflerings for their sakes, so 
that they may be ivlicvcil of all their 
misery;” and “I do not care for 
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earthly empire or heaven, or release 
from Samsara. I desire only oppor- 
tunity to remove the afflictions of the 
distressed.” Again in VII :9, 41 of 
Bhagavata, we read in Prahlada’s 
prayer; “Deign to glance at those 
who have by force of Karma fallen 
into Satmara and are oppressed by the 
anxious fear of birth and death, etc. 
Pray, lift \ip these foolish people.” 
Prahlada thus jirayed for the welfare 
of others, but would never accept any 
boon for himself. WIhmi we exa- 
mine the lives of the greatest spiritual 
men, such as Buddha, Christ, Kama- 
krishna, etc., we find the same pheno- 
menon. Budtlha gave up the bliss of 
Nirvana that he may be born again 
and again in successive births so that 
he might serve tlie world in all of 
them. When ISwami Vivekananda once 
told Sri Ramakrishna that he loved to 
merge himself always in Samadhi, the 
latter retorted that that was possible 
for many, but that he expected some- 
thing better from him, meaning there- 
by that he should not hanker after 
his individual salvation but desire for 
the salvation of the world. Again 
when »Sri RaMlakri^lllJa tested the 
Swami by asking liim to pray to the 
Mother for worldly prosperity, the 
Swami attempted several times to 
obey his command, and when he was 
asked why he could not, he said that 
the moment the thought of the Divine 
Mother came into his mind, he lost 
all desire for worldly prosperity, and 
hence could |)ray only for Bhakti. 
Again we see how he was actu- 
ated by intense desire to spread the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. We read 
of Christ's desire to save the souls of 
sinners and bring down the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, and of Muham- 
mad’s desire to teach the Arabs the 


principles of religion and spirituality. 
Narada could possibly have nothing 
to object to such cravings arising in 
the heart of the highest devotees. 

4. Free from grief, — Ordinarily 
sorrow is considered to be a character- 
istic of Tamas. Vide Gita XVIII; 28 
and 35. But here, it includes all 
kinds of worldly pleasures also, whe- 
ther Sattvic Rajafiic or Tamasic, as 
all worldly pleasures must be preced- 
ed, accompanied or followed by grief. 
Thus Gita XV1II:36 and 38, make 
clear that the so-called l!^attvlc plea- 
sure must always be earned by hard 
j>racticc, that Rajadc pleasures turn 
out to be poison in the end, and that 
Tamaaic i)leasure is a delusion. 
Patanjali also says in 11:15 of the 
Yoga Sutra that to the thinking man 
everything is painful on account of 
everything bringing pain citlicr as 
consefiuence, or as anticipation of 
loss of hapi)iness or as fresh cravings 
arising from impressions of hai)pinesH, 
and also as counter-action of (piali- 
ties. According to Patanjali all these 
arc basetl on ignorance and ego, and 
must be included under the common 
name of Klcm or misery. \ man 
can cxj)ect to be fret? from such 
misery only after realisation. The 
realised man is bt^yond both pleasures 
and i)ain arising from merit and de- 
merit — beyond all grief, a term which 
also includes worldly joy which has 
always got misery either as its root or 
fruit. 

As in the case of desire, the absence 
of grief in a perfect man (h)es not sig- 
nify that he is devoid of sympathy 
for the miseries of others. To one 
who feels his neighbour as oneself, it 
is imposiblc not to Kympathise with 
him in his miseries. To be a Bhakta 
is not to develop a stony heart, and 
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be careless of the woes of mankind. 
Sympathy is divine, and if God him- 
self is moved to take birth for relief 
of such misery, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a realised man, who has become 
divine, from feeling sorrow for the 
sufferings of his oppressed neighbour. 
In fact this sympathy is. only another 
expression of his divinity. But w^e 
must take care not to take all cases 
of sympathy to be a sign of reali- 
sation, though no doubt to that ex- 
tent a person may be said to have 
transcended his humanity. For, we 
must remember, sympathy is ordi- 
narily possible to a selfisli man also. 
A mother sympathising with her child, 
huntsman witli his dog and a culti- 
vator with his bullock, are indeed 
cases of sympathy, but tlie ego is at 
the bottom of all such feeling. They 
sympathise because the child or dog 
or bullock belongs to them. Real 
sympathy is possible only for the 
Makta who has transcended this type 
of ego of ignorance, and feels the 
wliole world as lii nisei f. The pre- 
sence of tlii.s syinpatliy, which is also 
a kind of grief caused by the grief of 
others, is not intended to be denied in 
a Bhakta by this Sutra. For exam- 
ple, sec Pralilada’s sympathy for the 
miseries of those wlio are immersed in 
as described in liliagavatam 
Vir;9, 43 and 44; “With my mind 
deeply immersed in the rare ambro- 
ria of singing Tliy glories, 1 have no 
fear of the Vattanwi (the river of 
Hell) so difficult to cross. But I sym- 
pathise with those who, immersed in 
deep ignorance, bear this burden of 
^msara for the sake of sense plea- 
sures, and consequently have no in- 
clination to seek after that ambrosia. 
Most sages intent upon their own re- 
lease contemplate Thee in perfect 


silence, but they do not think of the 
welfare of others. I do not seek for 
such release for myself leaving these 
helpless creatures to themselves. I 
do not see any other than Thyself to 
be able to protect them who are going 
astray.” The same idea is illustrat- 
ed by the self-sacrifice of Shibi, 
.Timutavahana and Dadliichi in our 
Puranas, and by the lives of Buddha 
and Christ. 

5. Free from hatred , — As noted by 
Patanjali in 11:8 of the Yoqn f^utraa, 
hatred is always directed towards 
some object or j^erson that causes 
pain or injury to oneself, and Vyasa, 
commenting upon the Sutra, says 
that it is of the nature of anger to 
get rid of such offending object or 
person, f^ankara also in commenting 
upon Gila 111:37 remarks that it is 
obstructed desire that reappears in the 
guise of hatred and anger. Thus if 
Kama is desire to obtain pleasurable 
objects, Dvciiha or hatred is desire to 
get rid of unpleasant or painful ones. 
So when a man is in a stage when 
there is no jiossibility of any desire or 
pain, he cannot he subject to hatred. 
Again, Bhagavatam XI:23, 51 to 56 
says, “ The body is the cause of plea- 
sure or pain ; the Atman has nothing 
to do witli it ; for it all concerns the 
gross and subtle bodies which arc 
material in their nature. If one chan- 
ces to bite one’s tongue, with one’s 
teeth, whom should one be angry 
with for pausing that pain ? If one 
limb of a person is struck by another 
limb, with whom should one be 
angry?” This is the attitude of the 
realised man who has become one 
with all creation. Moreover, to the 
Bhaktas everything happens only by 
the will of the Lord, and if, therefore, 
he hates any one, it will be equal to 
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hating God Himself. Hence to him 
everything that comes from his Be- 
loved is only a token of His love, and 
as such is always welcome. 

Here also absence of ang(M‘ jniist be 
distinguislied from that righteous in- 
dignation against the evils of society 
or against the oppressors of Immanity, 
as for example, Sri Krishna’s against 
Kamsa, Narakasura, etc., or Kama’s 
against Ravana, Viradha, etc., or Jesus 
Christ’s against the money cliang- 
gers inside the tera])Ie whom he whip- 
ped out, or Muliaminad’s against the 
oppressors of the devotees of the One 
God. Such indignation is not a mani- 
festation of Dvesha (anger), and is 
not excluded umhu* this Sutra. The 
same is the case with the real renun- 
ciation of a Panunahamsa who is re- 
pelled by all that tends to cloud hi.s 
vision of God. 

6. Does not rejoice, over any- 
thing . — Ordinarily one rejoices when 
some desire is satisfied or likelihood 
of pain is removed. Thi.s is relative 
joy arising from merit which is 
perisha))le in nature and is l)ased 
on the ego of Avidya or ig- 
norance. The true devotee overcomes 
joy and sorrow of this type. As 
Katha rpaiiishad 11:12 says, “The 
wi.se man rc'liiKiuishes both joy and 
sorrow, having realised that ancient 
Effulgent One.” But this does not 
mean the devotee has no joy of an 
intermittent nature resulting from 
the transcendental experience of 
the Divine. As the Vivekachudamani 
522 points out: “What wise man 
would di.scard that enjoyment of 
Supreme Bliss and revel in things un- 
substantial? When the exceedingly 
charming moon is shining, who would 
wish it look at a painted moon ?” The 
Bhnkta is always immersed in this 


higher joy where the ego is completely 
absent. As Plotinus says, “They are 
no more two but one; the soul is no 
more conscious of th(» body or inind^ 
l)ut knows she has what she desired, 
and that she is where no deception 
can come, and she would not exchange 
that bliss for all the heaven of hea- 
vens.” 

7. Nor dors he exert himself,^ 
Generally a man exerts himself for 
gaming some desirable object or for 
getting rid of something undesirable. 
The Bhakta has no special desires of 
his own, nor does he wi.sh to get rid 
of anything because everything is a 
manifestation of the Lord to him. So 
why should he exert himself ? But 
this does not mean he i.s an idler or is 
insensitive like a stock or stone. The 
idea is tlie same as S'^arvarambha- 
parityaga’ of the Bhagavad Gita. 
Sri Sankara takes this latter word to 
denote one who gives up all activities 
prompted by desires that are meant 
for attaining sonte object, visible or 
invisible. Tlu* Gita makes it clear 
that even the realisi'd man must work 
so long as he inhabits a body. The 
body and mind forms |)art of Prakriti, 
universal Nature, and obey th(» laws 
of PrakritI, and no amount of e.xtor- 
nal f(»rce can divert tin* body and 
mind from obeying the laws of their 
being. Th(? only (linVrence between 
the realised man’s activity and that 
of an ordinary man is (hat the one is 
not prompted by the ego, and hence 
is not affected by the consequences of 
attachment, like the other. Vide 
(Hta 111:25, 28, and 33. It is a com- 
mon error to consider Sankara as an 
advocate of total inactivity. He 
only advocates complete freedom from 
the duties of a householder during 
the stage of Sadhana so as to prevent 
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distractions to Samadhi, and confines 
his objections against a realised man’s 
activity, to those rites and ceremonies 
which arc based on an ignorance of 
tlic true nature of tlie self. Tlic Bhaga- 
vatam XI: 7, 11 also says that what is 
absent in the realised man is egoistic 
action: “Beyond the reach of both 
merit and demerit, a realised man 
will, like a child, desist from ])rohihit- 
cd actions but not through a sense of 
evil, and i)erform enjoined actions but 
not through an idea that it will con- 
duce to merit.” Thus we see all 
authorities are unanijiious in consi- 
dering that there is nothing contra- 
dictory in a realised man still living 
a dynamic life, in the world. What 
Narada too means h(*re is tliat a rea- 
lised man cannot feel In* is doing any 


3i7 

W'Ork, and that he cannot be expected 
to do work with selfish motives. 

To sum up our discussion, the rea- 
lised man, having transcended the 
ego, comes to have a ty])c of non- 
attachment that is spontaneous, and 
not the result of any effort. He has 
no desire, oxc(‘pt the desire to love 
the Lorrl and serve the world as His 
manifestation ; he lias no hatred cx- 
cei)t indignation against evil and un- 
right(‘Oiisness. His happiness con- 
sists not in the relative joys of the 
world whieh arc always coneomit- 
ants of iiain, but in the bliss of the 
Divine'. And lie does not exert to 
]U‘()mote his own self-interest, but 
works for the good of all without any 
sense of ege) or of any feeling of ex- 
ternal compulsion. 
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The Caleway of Uncler&laiidiiiff : Uu Di' 
Carl A . Wlckload, m.d. Puhlis.hni hij 
Xadoiial l\iijcholutjlcal Imililult, V0^7 ^ 
llatjcs AnuHf^ Los AageUtt, Vahjornia. 
/V. o/.J. Cnci 

'riiis is a \ well-writ t('n and reailable 
book on spiritism from tlie ]ien of one, 
who, from what we ean iimlersland from 
the iipiusal of tlie present writ inti, has 
hecn for a whole liU'-lime engaiietl in re- 
waivh in the problem of discarnate spirits 
from a purely humanitarian point of view’ 
Allhounh one may not aKioe with the 
iiiithor in his claim lhal spirit ism has open- 
‘’•1 a new jiatt'wiiy of understanding for 
J»an in contrast to the great religions of 
the world — for that- is what is implied in 
(’ritieism of Chri.stianity and other 
forms of ndigions— one has to atlmit that 
has succeeded in making a clear case 
for llu' encouragement of researeli in spirit- 
Clenerally speaking, spirit i.^m and 
ligation into olher forms of \isyehic 
hjicnoineuii are as yet in the hamls of fad 
Hence Ihctk' subjects have not yet 


got due n'cogniliou as subjects worthy of 
s<*riou.s >itudy at the hand of scion! ifie men 
in grm lal. and Dr. Wickland brings to the 
reader's notice, wilh sutlicieiit clarity and 
enuihusi.'*’, the two important evil consc- 
qiK'iin-^ of such an aiiiimle, on the happi- 
ne.-s of man in gi'iieral. 

'Till' fir<* of these is iliaf i( givt's man 
a wrong oul’ook on life, and givc's rise to 
a host of evil cou^erpu ni'es following from 
it. Indeed Dr. Wickland is concerned more 
with il< evil consf’ipK'nces in the ]H)'t-mor- 
tem condition than on our present life. He 
points out that a man who faces death in 
the conviction that there is no hereafter 
fails to notii-e tlie change of his coiulition 
after he gives up the physical body. It ia 
stated that death is generally followed, ex- 
cojit in the case of well-trained .<ouls. by a 
period of nnconsi-iousness for three days. 
Tlie soul is then not in tiu' spirit world 
proper yet, but in an inlerme4iiary condi- 
lion. hovering about the eartli s\»iiere. Now 
if. on waking up from that siate of iineon- 
sciousne.ss. it fails to recognise the change 
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of its condition, and rem»ains in the con- 
viction that it is still in the old body, it 
continues to live tormented by nil its old 
bodily infirmities, and fails to make pro- 
gress and reach the spirit world, which is its 
real goal after leaving the physical body. 

Now this is a very serious matter, and if 
it. is really so, it is in itself siitlicient rea- 
son for the oncourageinent- of sj)iritism. 
Uiit we for our jiart feel that even 
without going into s\ich occult depths, 
one can find sutlicient justification for 
a scientific study of spiritism. If 
there is really a hereafter, a vivid percop- 
lion of if alone can give us tlu* right pers- 
pective oven regarding th(» life w(i are at 
present in. In the |)asf, n'ligions used to 
give nniii this corn'ct persi»eclivc by in- 
culcating belief in the hereafter, but reli- 
gions ineiilcalc' belief in the survival of 
personality either through dogmas, or 
through meta])hysieal arguments, or through 
a consideration of the experiences of mys- 
tic life. Itightly or wrongly, many a 
modern man fails to be con\ inced by con- 
clusions arrived at by .^uch speculative and 
subjective mptho<ls, and demands what he 
calls scientific proofs, ?.c., proofs obtained 
by applying the obj('ctivo ewperi mental 
methods of science. Now if spiritism can 
be put on a really .scientific basis, it can 
restore the f.aith of such people in the 
deeper implications of mans I'arthly career 
and thereby le;ul to a revolution in their 
material, mural and .'spiritual life in gene- 
ral. To our mind tlii'; is tin* slrongc’st rea- 
son why .spirit i.'^m .should be put on a 
scientific basis, and not allowed to bo ex- 
ploited by cunning jx’ople, or patroni.scd 
exclusively by faddi-sl-s and ecccnlric.s. 

To pa.ss on to the second reason 
adduced by Dr. IN'ickland, ho points out 
that the earth-bound spirits who fail to 
make progress in after-life due to tlmir ilc- 
feclivt? outlook gr t attracted to mortal sen- 
sitives, und becoming ichnlified w’ith their 
psychic being, convey their though t,s and 
general mentality to these individuals. The 
victim.s, unaware of the ssouree of their im- 
prea.sions, may suffer physical agony corres- 
imnding to the di.^oase from which the spirit.^ 
had pas.sod out. J)r. Wicklaiid conUnd.s 
that m, ny forms of pliysical and mental 
illness which defy all medical skill arc due 


to such obsessions, and permanent relief in 
such cases can bo attained only by dislodg- 
ing the spirits. Such dislodgment is not 
only in the interest of the patient but also 
of the spirit concerned, because the pro- 
gros.s of l^ho spirit also depends on its roalis- 
ing that it is no mor(^ endowed with a 
physi(‘al body, and that its home must now 
.shift from the earth to the spirit world. 

Now a theor>^ of thi.s kind, if true, is of 
utiino.st importaneo in treating man’s phy- 
sieul and mental ailments, and just as the 
modern study of abnormal psychology has 
extended the field of medical science, so 
too may .scic'iitific re.search in spiritism 
lead to unf'X{)Of;tcMl developments in the 
art of healing. Dr. Wickland advances as 
proof of his tlu'ory Iho many cures he has 
effecled on the basis of thi.s tlieory. About 
his method lit* .siys in brii‘f : “ Appropriate 
treat incut of the patient through the use of 
.static elect ricity, hj’tlro-therapy and siig- 
ge.stion greatly facilitates the transfer of tlie 
spirit, or p.sychosi.s, to the properly develop- 
ed p.sychic sensitive. By this method the 
invo.sfigal5or obtains direct c;onta(‘t with the 
interfering entilie.s wJio an* usually unaware 
of being spirits or of being then in pos.ses- 
sion of another persons body. Direct con- 
versation can l)e had with them and much 
discus.««ion may bi* nece.s.sary to bring these 
.•'■pirit.s to an understanding of their .situa- 
tion, which many are loath to recognise.'* 
In the ca.<<s treated by Dr. Wickland, Iiw 
own wife .served as the p.\vcliic .sensitive. 
For forty years pa.st Mrs. Wicklanil has 
been i>!acing her phy.sieal organi.sm at the 
dLspo-sil of ])atients who wished to be treated 
in this w.iy. " Her medium.ship is (hat of 
uncon.scious trance, induced by Intelligent, 
Invincible* Co-Workers ; Her eyes arc 
clo.sc*d, ami after waking, a.s if from a deep 
sheep* from three or four hours of trance, 
.she is utterly iineonsciou.s of what ha.s trans- 
pired, and, instead of being fatigued, feds 
refre.shcd.” All these years she ha.s worked 
in thi.s way williout any harm to herself, 
and Dr. Wickland contends that the pro- 
jier type of person cjin have this immunity 
from injur>% whoever he or die 
might be. The book eontain.s the records 
of many eonversalion.s liold with .spirits that 
were thus attracted to Mrs. Wickland a 
body from otlicrj^ who were under treatment. 
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While Dr. Wickland's theoi^ deserves 
careful consideration, there is every danger 
of its being stretched too far, and of credul- 
ous people developing a nu'iilality that 
would ascribe every disc'iise to spirits and 
Hubstitule the witch-doctor for tlie man of 
medical profession. We for our part feel that 
it is a trace of such mentality that makes 
Dr. Wickland criticise the modem psycho- 
logical theory of multiple personality, and 
question Dr. Morton Prince’s analysis of 
the famous case of Miss Peauchamp in the 
study of dissociation of per.sonality. In fact 
in his criticism Dr. Wickland forgets that 
Dr. Prince notl only analysed Miss Beau- 
champ’s personality, hut. also re-integrated 
it siicce.ssfully without, exorcising any ohse.ss- 
ing spirit from: her. 

The same tendency to strc'tch the 
theory too far is seen when Dr. Wickland 
critidse.s the theory of rc'-incarnation as un- 
true. Besides several other argument.^ 
which to our mind appear hackneyed and 
unconvincing, ho j-onteiids ihat the belief 
in re-incarnation makes myriads of sjiirits 
hover over the mortals in India, seeking 
for opportunities to heeome re-embodied, 
which they cart never do, that this result .s 
in the very extensive ])revaleiice of case.s 
of ohst'ssion and possi'ssion in this country, 
and that tlie mental influx of myriad hosts 
of thes(* earth-bound spirits is re.o^])onsibl(' 
for d(‘pre.s.<ing the moral nature of India’s 
inhal)itant.s, filling their miinls with hope- 
less despair and 'keeping them in a back- 


ward condition. This ia not the place to 
enter into an elaborate refutation of this 
thcoiy. We need only remark that the 
greater susceptibility of Indians to posses- 
sions and obsessions is not substantiated by 
any statistics, ami that Dr. Wickland for- 
geds that wlu'ii India w'as the leading coun- 
try in tli(3 world sovcnil centuries back, 
belief in reincarnation was shared by cent 
per cent of her inhabitants, wherca.<? to-day 
it is not accepted at least by one-third of 
them who are Muslim.s and Chri.stians. 

To our mind the sober attitude towards 
spiritism seems to he this : It is idle to ex- 
pect it to supi)lant eilhfT medicine or reli- 
gion. If ail the reports of Dr. Wickland are 
true, it can no doubt lx* useful in the treat- 
ment of some; diseases; but it is difficult to 
draw the line b('tw(‘C‘ii real phy.sical and 
mental disease.* on the one hand, and cases 
of obsession on the other. In true spiritual 
matters, sjiiritism can nevi'r i«ati.*fy the 
higher aspiration of man for communion 
with the Divine, or help him in realising 
his Higher vSelf. On the contrary, 
there is every potential danger in 
it of developing a morbid and super- 
stitious mentality and a sort of spirit 
phobia, in the same way as some people 
have got an cxaggcvali'd and imaginary fear 
of disease geruw. But if put on real scienti- 
fic basis, and up}»roai hi'd in a truly sci(*ntific 
spirit, it may hel]) many a rational mind 
just to turn towards the higher spiritual 
view of existence. 
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OBITUARY 

Sw'ami Somananda 

It i.s with deep sorrow that we announce 
fhe sad dcmi.se of Swami Somananda oi 
®*'ngalorc, a disciple of Swami Vivoka* 
nanda, on the 4th of October, at Madras 
Wc note down the following fads about 
him on the basks of the information sup- 
plied by a close devotee of hi.«*. 

He was born of a family that traces itf 
ancpRtry to the groat Krishna Deva Rays 
® Vijayanagar Empire. A.** an undergradu- 
^ employed in the District Court ot 
Qgalorc City, he heard o{ Swami Vi\Tka- 


nanda and of his great achievement in the 
Parliament of ReIigion.s held in Chicago in 
1893. Ever since, he was eagerly looking 
for Swamiji’s return to India. Later, ho 
stayed for about a month with Swami 
Ramakrishnananda in Madras, and from 
there went to moot Swami Vivekananda 
who was then in Kashmere. He stayed 
with Swamiji till hi.s Mahasamadhi in 1902. 

Ill September 1901, Swami Somananda 
returned to Bangalore, and took his resi- 
dence with a devotee at Ulsoor. From 
February 1911 till his last days, he w’as, for 
26 years, giving religious in-stnictions to 
Canare.se and Telulpi knowing inmates of 
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the Central Jail in' Bangalore. In Novem- 
ber 1922 he opened a temple named after 
Sri Ramakrislina and Swami Vivekanahda 
(o luiiiistcr to tl)c spiritual and moral needs 
of released i)risoners. Thus hc^ embodied 
in his life the ideal of service by licjing the 
frh'ml, iiis^TUctor and consoler of a set of 
fallen peoi)le for whose welfare society cares 
veiy litlle, and many among tliem abandon- 
ed their evil ways under his influence. In 
1934 he opened a night- school for the child- 
ren of labourers at; the Bhuvane.swaii Man- 
dir, an institution which he had started in 
1911 in memory of Bhuvaiieswari D('vi, the 
mother of Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Cnnneswarannnda 

By tlie ]irematiire dealli of Swami 
Jpaneswarananda, the lu’ad of the Vedanta 
Society of Chicago. L'.S.A., is removed from 
the Ramakrislina Onh'r a promising and 
oufsianding liguri' who made an indelible 
mark in various fioMs of activity, ami rais- 
ed high hopes about him for the future. 

Swami Jnanc'swaranaiula, known in his 
early years as Satindra Nath Chakra varly, 
came of a well-to-do family belonging to 
the village of Sekharnag.ir in tlie iJaeca 
District. His father. Balm Aswani Kumar 
Ch.'ikravarty, was a Superintendent of Post. 
OfTices. In 1914 Satimlranath graduated 
from the J.-igaiiiuith (.'oPege, Dacca, :ind in 
the .sime year came in <*Iom’ tcauh with 
Swami Preniaiianda, a direct disciple of 
Sri Raniakrisima. Bui even earlier he was 
known to tlie Ramakrislina Asliram at 
Dacca as an ardent young man who couhl be 
counted on for organizing all kinds of Mis- 
sion activities. After his meeling with 
Swami Preniaiianda and later with Swami 
Brahmananda, the first President, of the 
Ramakri.shna Matli and Mi.ssion, his; innate 
.spiritual natun* became impatient for a 
fuller cxpres.sion. H(; joined the* moinu'itory 
at Dacca in 1917 a.s a disciiilo of Swami 
Brahmananda. 

In th{? same year, he left for the Mis- 
sion centre at Bcnar(‘.s, where he s-pent some 
years and allowed himself to be moulded 
by the benign influence of Swami Turiya- 


nanda attd Swami Adbhutananda, both 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 

After this thorough preparation, the 
Swami was called upon to organise an Ash, 
raina at Patna. From 1922 to 1926 this pio- 
iieering work went on in the teeth of moist 
adverse circumstances. In 1923 he organis. 
ed a flood ii^lief work in Patna and Arrali 
Disirict.s, which endeared him to the people, 
Be.sides, by his devotional songs, inspiring 
lectures, elevating religious discourses and, 
above all, by his ready wit and geniality of 
character, ho gathered round him a most 
ilovofed band of friend.-^, admirers and on- 
lhu.siastic workers, wliose co-operation 
created a .stir in the eity, and the work bade 
fair to be well-established. 

Hut in 1920 he was a.'^ked to nndertako 
gii?ater rc'spon.^ibilities at the hcadipuirtcvs 
of Mio Ramakri.'ihna Math and Mi.s'^ion at 
Belur, where. how»‘ver, he could stay only 
for a year. In 1927 lie was deputed to 
preach Vedanta in America. lb* lirst join- 
oil the Vedanta Society of New Vork, and 
subsecjuontly e.«tahli.<hed a Vedanta Society 
in C.’hicago, Illinoi.s, in 1930 where he work- 
ed till his last (lay, paying a short to 
India in 1931. 

In Amc'rica he was noted as a versa- 
tile teacher, who succeeded in imi)re.s.s;ng on 
the American public the true .<piril of Indian 
religious and cultural idea*^ ainl ideals. lie 
did not confine his jiclivilies to religions Icc- 
tures. discourses. rlas.ses and iiit('rvin\.s 
only. lie gav(' h's.-'-ons on Saii.skrit and 
practical di'inonslration.'-- of Indian art, lift? 
and imi.sic as well. His simple, deej) and 
.'<ym pathetic e.\j)o.d(iun of Hit' universal 
pliilo-sophy of lib', his .soci.ibility anti frank- 
ness anti his intense* faith in Imlian culture 
drew round him an ('ver-incrca.sing number 
of frirntls and admirers from the ditv of the 
city. 

Aft(*r his return from India in 1934, 
overwork anti absence of rest were telling 
iil)on his health slowly. lie dt?vclop- 
ed heart troul)le.s, which brought about liis 
.sudden demise on the 14th of November 
last. Ilis pa.ssing away is an irreparable 
loss not only to Iht' Ram!ikri.shna Order 
but also to Ills devoted studciits in Chicago. 




Let me tfill you, strength is wluii we want, ainl the first, step in getting 
Blreuglh is to upl)ol(l the ^p^llli^lI;nl•' Jiinl believe llial ‘‘ I am the Atman " 

—^wami Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

“51 I («ft;) II 

pmii: I fjRfif^: ii 

jpTFt>iHr55Rn i sicftm sfsraif^: ii 

i arl ^ w; mat feai frai m 
f'mwRTfsun i ^>n ^ ^ ii 

a?# saifvpftfeii^ 1 pw aRpnt ^ PrcajnpRm^ ^ tt 

'^5Rl5Pfj?r 5«tair h i ?mR>iPr pt ii 

fii?i 3F ?nn ^i>i^ % ^rpi i :3?»n^s?n^^5KF; arii n 

aaiaiRt 5r jt ^ aai5 i h 5f?h h ii 

lVivon:5 aspirinu; (o be I'avometl bv f^luee, the goddess of prosperity, 
lieiuily and lovo, sboidd perform their life’s duties with unsliaken fortitude, 
joyfully setting their >te]w on tin* heavenward path. Their homes are to be 
iminaeulately elean and their servants and lielpers heartily sati>fit‘d. Tliey 
should themselves be grateful for every good turn ; never uxorious ; regu- 
larly worshipping the Deity in the lioh tire ; sweet and obliging in address ; 
taking up only works lit and proper ; gifted with tlie sense of slninie ; sclf- 
rontrollcd by means of solemn vow.s ; undergoing fast*! and ainteritii s ; eoii- 
timiously cheerful ; mindful of serif )tural studii*'' ; waking up before sunriso 
and not lounging in bed at morning hours ; sleeping only half the night and 
never at day ; habitually hafipy in showing kindness to distressed, helpless, 
aged, weak and sick follow-beings as well as to womankind in general ; ever 
^’i^ady to console the alarmed, the cheerle-s, the anxious, the torrilied, the dis- 
^8{?cd, the deprived and the afflicted ; averse to jiarlako singly savoury dishes. 
Hover knowing others’ women ; regarding others with deep love as they would 
ttcmselves ; permanently disposed to charity ; and skilful, upright, persever- 
forgiving, perfectly friendlv, shorn of all arrogance, and never indulging 
debauchery, 

Mahabharata : ^janti Par\‘a, Chapter 235, 

41 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 

[This is the month in which the anniversary of Swami Vivekananda's birthday 
falls. In memory of it we give in the following paragraphs a brief exposition of the 
principles of Indian nationalism whirh Swami Vivekananda placed before his counfry- 
men a few decades ago.] 


I 

ST may be of considerable interest 
^ in these days of national awaken- 
ing to consider in brief the theory of 
nationalism projiounded by Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the greatest of 
India’s national leaders in modern 
times. Under the state of affairs ob- 
taining at present in our countiy, we 
are accustomed to equate a national 
leader with a leader of a political 
party or with one who has distinguish- 
ed himself by fighting the Government 
and by courting jail and sufferings of 
various kinds. Swami Vivekananda 
was not, however, the leader of any 
political i)arty, nor had he led any 
political agitation. Yet in the evolu- 
tion of Indian nationalism Swami 
Vivekananda occupies a very import- 
ant place. For the occasion when the 
Swami appeared before the Indian 
public was the first time when any- 
thing like national enthusiasm mani- 
fested itself in considerable volume in 
India ever since she had lost her poli- 
tical freedom a century back. In all 
the big cities that tlie Swami visited 
after his return from the West, crowds, 
unprecedented in the histories of these 
cities, gathered to listen to the Swa- 
mi’s addresses. At the present day 
we are accustomed to mammoth meet- 
ings held in open air in connection 
with the visits of well-known political 
leaders ; but in those days such things 
were unknown, and except for some 
in'iportant Government functions and 


for religious festivals, any gathering 
that could be called huge was practic- 
ally veiy rare in India. That tho 
Swami could for the first time evoke 
an enthusiasm of such a magnitudo 
without tlic help of any all-India or- 
ganisation or planned propaganda, 
shows positively that there was in 
the personality and message of the 
Swami soinething that had a startling 
appeal to the conscience of India. 
There was no doubt a strong religious 
strain in this appeal, but thc?re was 
something more in it. Very large sec- 
tions of peoi)le who w(‘re attracted to 
the nieelings that the Swami addrcs.scd 
were not ])erha])s much interested in 
the phiIos()j)lncai floctrincs expounded 
by him, but tijey felt that he stood for 
something of mueh wider interest than 
abstract philosophies. 

If we would en({uiro into what this 
wider int(‘rest w as, we would he led to 
the si)irit of nationalism that the Swa- 
mi repros(‘nt(*ti. Before the Swami s 
time many an Indian had gone to the 
West ; but all of them had gone there 
to learn, to admire everything that 
was of the West, and to come hack 
and tell tlieir countrymen that they 
were a worthless lot and that tlieir 
only hope lay in following the foot- 
step.s of the West. Our educated meih 
w’ho had been educated into this state 
of mind, watched with wonder the toi- 
tunes of this strange young monk in 
the AVeet, and w'cre surprised to sec 
how he contradicted all their pre-con- 
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ceived notions by his example. For 
lie went to the AVest not to learn but 
to teach, and his teachings were listen- 
(.(1 to with respect by large numbers 
of cultured men belonging to that very 
race W'hich dominated India politic- 
ally and whose cultural ilomination 
too educated India was gradually 
learning to accept. In the very cen- 
tres of Western civilisation they found 
him dccla,ring quite fearlessly, and 
with the conviction of a prophet, how 
India had jilenty to teach the We<t, 
and how India alone, of all nations in 
the world, could do tliis iiarticular 
work. It was in fact this bold stand 
that th(‘ Swami took, the courage with 
whicli he declared a truth wliich no 
one till his time was bohl enough to 
declare, that created a stir wherever 
he went, and roused the sloei)ing In- 
dian nation to a state of self-consci- 
ousness once more. And it i.s on the 
basis of this — his re-assertion of 
India’s cultural self-respect — that the 
claim of Swami Vivc'kanaiida in be 
one of the greatest national leaders of 
modern India rests. 

. II 

"I’he Swami pointed out to his eouii- 
trjniien that India is one of the great- 
esi historical f)uzzlcs. She i> the only 
country in the world that has sur- 
vived the test of millenniums. Tlierc 
were eivilisations other than her own — 
tlic cultures of her contemporaries in 
the j)ast — that thrived vigorou.sly for 
-^oinc length of time, founded huge 
cm\)iros, organised iH)werful armies, 
carried on extensive trade, and also 
spread tlic light of culture in the sur- 
rounding areas. Such were the civili- 
sations of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, and Romo. But these 
^'ivilisations, whose glory d(*i)ended 
iiiaiiily on their military strcngtli. 


have disappeared from tlic face of the^ 
earth after having lived a vigorous 
national life for a few centuries at 
the most. But quite different has 
•been the case with India. She had 
never been a conquering country, but 
was on the other hand invaded several 
time.s by powerful foreign armies. 
But through all the vicissitudes of her 
liistory she has preserved the integ- 
rity of her culture. The same Vedas 
an* honoured to-tlay as they were done 
three or four thousand years ago. 
Tlie same Upanishads that eainc out 
of the minds of the ancient Aryan 
Rishis continue to satisfy the spiritual 
asiMi-ation-’ of the noblest minds of this 
country. In social organisation, in 
rules of domestic lii'e, in the systems 
of law followed, in the matter of liter- 
ary traditions — in fact in every field 
of life wx' find the same ideals follow- 
ed, as in the hoary past, and w'herevcr 
tliere have been changes, even sw’cci)- 
ing, in the api.)lication of these to de- 
tails of life, there is preserved the dis- 
tinct continuity of tradition. In other 
words, if the Voclic Rishis came to 
India to-day and studied the kind of 
culture i>revailing in the country at 
t»resem, they would, at their first con- 
tact with it, recognise it to be in the 
direct descent of the culture w-hich 
they themselves had created a few 
tlioiisands of years ago. 

Swami Vivekananda points to this 
unique historical fact again and again, 
and asks tlie Indian nationalist to pon- 
der over its significance. In Nature 
nothing is allowed to survive when it 
has ceased to fulfil any useful function. 
When a body ages it dies. So a culture, 
too, when it has thrived for some 
length of time, degenerates and peri- 
shes. In fact the vitality of a cul- 
ture depends on what it has got to 
eontribiite positively to the develop)- 
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incnt of mankind as a wliolc. When 
it has lust all its crcativencss, and self- 
indulj^once has become tlie only func- 
tion of tlio nation or nations represent- 
ing it, then Nature wipes olY that cul- 
ture from the face of the earth, hand- 
ing down whatever useful cuntnbu- 
tions it has made, to new p(‘oi)Ie who 
are better fitted to i)romote human 
welfare. According to the Swaini, this 
fact that India has lived through these 
thousands of years, and yet retains 
her vitality, is a i)ositive evidence 
showing that, unlike her conlempora- 
ries of the i)ast , who are only memories 
at the present day, she has yet got 
to make great contributions lo the 
collective life of mankind. 

Ill 

As to what (liat eontribution is, the 
Swami ascertains from the study of 
India’s past. Every nation, according 
to him, stands for some |)artieular idea 
or ideal, and its national life centres 
round that ideal. In some countries 
it may be polities, in others social re- 
form, and in still others industrial 
organisation. The life of a nation i^ 
at its greatest vitality when the people 
and their leaders remain faithful to 
their particular ideal, ami tlie nation 
declines in proportion to its incapa- 
city to keep that ideal bright and re- 
main true to it. To illustrate this 
point the Swami often refers to the 
story of the ogre who could not be 
killed f)ecaus,e his opponent dirl not 
know tliat his life resided not. in his 
body, but in a bird that lived on the 
branch of a certain tree. Unless that 
bird were killed, the ogre eoiild not 
be killed. So too in the rase of a 
nation, its life lies in its particular 
national ideal, and the furtherance or 
hindrance of its destiny in life de- 
pends u'l tlic integrity with which that 
idc<d ie preserved. 


The ideal round which Imlia’.s 
national life is organised is ruliginn. 
In other eoimlries too people have rtli- 
giun, but it is only one of the many 
concerns — and that too only a minor 
eonceni — of life. But liere in India 
all branches of culture have centred 
lunnd tin* eonception of man's spiritiiid 
(le.<liny, and our individual ami col- 
lect ive life have been organised in such 
a way that it is conducive to the pro- 
duction of tlie highest type of spiri- 
tual nuai. Our great leaders of tlic 
past, whose imunory still remains green 
in the nation's mind, are incarna- 
tions ami saints like Bama, Krislma, 
Bmldlia. Sankara, Bamamija, Chai- 
taiiya and others. Fv/en in her recent 
history, India has been ]mMhicing inys- 
lies and >aints of tlie highest type*, the 
like of whom are not to Ix' sc'cni in 
count ri(‘s that occupy the highest 
position in the |)olitieal and iii(lu>trial 
life of th(‘ modern worhi. In spite oi 
(he condition of l)ackwardiiess ir. edu- 
cation and imliwlrial life, the Indian 
people slif)W a keen appreciation of 
true religi<»ns spirit and a capacity 
recognise men of spirit nal gi-nius. 

The Indian nationalist, if he really 
de>ir('s to serve ilie nation, ninst n*- 
ineinber this fact clearly in mind. 
Hightly or wrongly, thei)Cople of India 
have, through the strenuous (‘fforts of 
centuries, develoi)ed a imrlietilar i)eiii 
of mind suited for aetualising s])iri- 
liial ideals. India’s strength in the 
past lay in that, ami the eontribution 
slie lia.s made lo the general good of 
mankind lias also ehi(*fly been in tlic 
spiritual fudd. W henever any i)0\vor- 
ful race, Persian, Greek, Boinan or 
whoever else it might be, built a 
mighty enijiire, knit the highways of 
the world ami l)rought distant conn- 
trie.s into mutual cominuniciilion, then 
India always came out of her aloof- 
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ness, and deluged the world witli the 
spiritual ideas wliicli she had been 
conserving iji the bosom of her 
natidnal culture. 

To forget this particular bent of 
India's mind, her national ideal, and 
roconstruet her collective life on ideas 
of political greatness or iiiililary 
achievements, will be as vain as it will 
be disastrous, according to the Swanii. 
It is impossible to drive the Ganges 
back to its source after it has traced 
its way up to the ocean, and even 
if this impossible task is attempted, 
the consequences are only bound to bo 
disastrous. So too the momentum 
which the nation has gained through 
the work of centuries cannot be 
thwarted, and any attempt in that di- 
rection is bound to have only repercus- 
sions of a veiy injurious type. In fact 
India has made the selection of her 
function in the collective life of man- 
kind in the distant past, and that con- 
sists in contributing to the spiritual en- 
lightenment of mankind. That choice 
ennnot now be nullified. And after 
all it is not a bad clioicc. To give the 
life-giving waters of spirituality to the 
nations of the world, to direct tlicir 
thought from (?pliemcral concerns like 
(•(aiqiiest, cmi)ircs, money-making, etc., 
to tlie eternal verities of life, to speak 
unto men with the strength of convie- 
finn about the existence of God, about 
flic nature of the soul and about the 
ways of realising our highest spiritual 
destiny— this is not in any way a 
uican and ignoble function. 

And the way in which India dis- 
fliarged this function in the past brings 
credit to her name. All other nations 
have spread their culture in the world 
"ith the help of the sword and their 
military strength. Every idea they 
contributed to the world had to be 
“Soaked in the blood of millions before 
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it could find general acceptance. But 
India on the other hand has always 
inculcated her ideas in a spirit of 
peace and goodwill to all. Her influ- 
’ence has always been like the gentle 
dew falling unnoticed but bringing the 
fairest roses into blossom. She lives 
to-day after weathering the storm of 
millenniums because hers has been the 
most glorious contribution to the good 
of humanity, and this contribution has 
been made without robbing others of 
their land and without shedding their 
innocent l)lood. 

The Swami is certain beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that in the mod- 
ern world too India is bound to play 
the same role as in the past. In the 
British Empire, in the English langu- 
age and in the modern methods of 
communication the Swami sees that 
interlinking of the world which has 
always been the occasion for India to 
brouflcast her spiritual ideas to the 
world at large. The Vedanta philoso- 
phy of India is according to the Swami 
the highest achievement of man in the 
(piest after God, and to his mind it is 
the only system of religious thought 
that can stand the test of reason and 
scienee, without applying which the 
modern mind is not in a mood to ac- 
ce])t any religious system. W'lih her 
natural aptitude for umlerstanding 
and realising spiritual ideals, and with 
her familiarity with this wonderful 
idiilosophical tradition of Vedanta, 
India is the land fitted in every way 
to satisfy the spiritual hankering of 
man at the present time. 

The Swami is eonvincod that 
India’s future is closely interlinked 
with the degree to which she remains 
faithful to her spiritual ideal, and the 
earnestness with which she prepares 
herself to fulfil the great work of 
ministering to the epiritual needs otv 
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men. To those who ascribe India's 
downfall in the political and economic 
field to her pre-occupation with reli- 
gion and spiritual ideals, the Swami 
would say that her downfall was not 
due to religion but due to a misunder- 
standing and misapplication of it. To 
set right that religious back-bone of 
the nation is the only way of remedy- 
ing her ailments in all fields of life. 
The Indian patriot should inculcate 
healthy political ideas an<l new ways 
of social organisation to the Indian 
masses through religion and not by 
disparaging it. It is no doubt true 
that politically and economically 
India is a down-trodden country, and 
it is very cs.sential that immediate at- 
tention should be bestowed to better 
her condition in these respects. But 
an improvement of her politir*Ml nud 
economic conditions are necessary for 
India not because the attainment of 
the premier position in these respects 
is to be her highest aim, but only be- 
cause sufficient food to eat and a sense 
of national self-respect are essential 
as conditions required for develop- 
ing the higher faculties of the mind. 
To forget this, and to love politics and 
economics in themselves, to make the 
attainment of the dominant position in 
these fields as the be-all and end-all of 
our national life, is, according to the 
Swami, the surest way to bring India 
to her ruin. For then she would have 
violated her cherished national ideal, 
proved unfaithful to the mission en- 
trusted to her, and there would be no 
useful purpose to be served by her in 
the collective life of humanity. The 
result will be that, like the civilisa- 
tions of the past which have been 
swept away from the face of the 
eart,h ’ ecausc they made material 
prosperity and success their highest 
aim in life and thus became in course 


of time unfit to contribute anything 
useful and constructive to human web 
fare, Indian culture too will vanish 
from the face of the earth and become 
a mere memory for antiquarians of 
the future to busy themselves with. 

IV 

Such were the principles of Indian 
nationalism which Swami Vivoka- 
nanda championed. It would be seen 
that there is in it no reference to pre- 
sent-day polities, nor to any form of 
national hatred to which professional 
politicians generally api)cal in their 
nationalistic propaganda. This may 
appear a weakness in the Swami’s 
nationalism, and many impetuous 
patriots of to-day, caught as they 
are in the economic and politi- 
cal struggle with the powers that 
hold them down, and they may 
therefore be tempted to ignore his 
message as something unworthy of 
attention. But there is one point which 
.^uch minds ought to bear in mind. A 
healthy and enduring nationalistic 
sjurit cannot be built on hatred. One 
may for a time rouse tiu; people’s poli- 
tical passions by creating an in- 
tense hatred in their minds for those 
whom tliey consider their oppressors, 
rivals or enemies in worldly struggles. 
But suppose India giiins political 
freedom. How is the patriotic spirit 
of a healthy type to be sustained after- 
wards. In many an independent eoun- 
tiy the nationalist politicians in the 
past, and oven to-day, manage to keep 
the people’s enthusiasm at a high ten- 
sion by creating hatred of their neigh- 
bours, or by inculcating that immoral 
land-hunger that goes under the name 
of imperialism. Or as some politici- 
ans prefer to do to-day, they 
preach the doctrine of class war, heap 
hatred upon hatred, provoke reprisals 
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worse than what they inflict, and ulti- 
mately bring about a state of affairs in 
which no one has any liberty of spcccli 
or even of thought, and every one 
thirsts for the blood of his neighbour. 

In contrast to this ephemeral and 
disastrous type of nationalism, stands 
the glorious, eternal gospel of national- 
ism that Swami Vivekananda preach- 
ed. To-day India may think that 
political struggle and economic reorga- 
nisation should form the essence of her 
nationalistic policy, but a day shall 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

come, after she has been compara- 
tively relieved of her difficulties in 
these respects, when she shall look for 
a more enduring basis than passing 
hatred for the organisation of her na- 
tional enthusiasm, and then she shall 
see the light she is searching for, in the 
eternal mission of India as the spiri- 
tual teacher of mankind — in the ins- 
piring and elevating spiritual national- 
ism of India which Swami Viveka- 
nanda preached so elotpiently. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Bij Prof, K. S, Ghosh, MA, 

[Mr. Ghosh is the retired iirofessor of rhilosophy, of the Hazaribagh College. 


The incidents ho narrates reveal an import: 
narida.l 

S T the request of the Editor of 
The Vedarita Kesari, I venture 
with hesitation to relate an incident of 
my life which I have kept to myself 
now for about. 40 years. To be pre- 
cise, except a short notice publislied by 
tlie well-known poetess, Mrs, Kamini 
lioy, in the now dofunct Bengali mon- 
thly, the Xavyabharat, I do not think 
the incident has found a place in any 
public journal. 

At this advanced age of mine, the 
diffidence of my early youth may be 
got over, and (his momentary episode 
in the life of Swami Vivekananda may 
have its place in public print to show 
tliat he could be great even in small 
matters and that he could behave like 
a !?implc child of nature with school 
boys. These lines are jotted down in 
the hope that as full a narrative as my 
inemory would now permit may be of 
interest to those who are eager to 
know all about the great Swamiji. 


lilt trait in the character of Swami Viveka- 

The art of writing biography in this 
country is still in its infancy. Many 
good biographies have been written 
on some of our worthies. We come 
across in them a record of their 
acliievements, but human touches, 
even of their failings which give colour 
and flavour to their earthly lives, are 
in many eases conspicuous by their 
absence. This incident may be of 
interest to the reailers of this journal 
as showing an interesting human side 
of the great Swamiji. 

I was a student of the Matriculation 
class of Baidyanath Deogarh High 
School in 1898. Once in the month of 
November of that year our Headmas- 
ter. the late lamented Kavibhushan 
Jogindra Nath Bose, the biographer 
of our poet Alicliacl jMadhusudan 
Dutt, told us that Swami Vivekananda 
of the Chicago-Parliaraent-of-Religi- 
ons lame had come to the town for a 
change of weather. The Swamiji, 
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said our Headmaster, was a classmate 
of his and if any of his boys cared to 
see this remarkable man, that was the 
time. 

The great impression that Vivoka- 
nanda made at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in America in 1893 j^roduced 
quite a sensation in this country and 
considerably enhanced the self-respect 
of our people. This reputation of an 
Indian monk reached us, tlic veritable 
striplings in schools, and filled us with 
pride. Tlie words Vedanta, the Cita 
and Advaitavada, reached our ears, 
but their significance was beyond our 
comprehension. The thought that Swa- 
mi Vivekananda had no time to waste 
witli school boys did not deter us. 
My friend 8atish Ch. Mazumdar, now 
of the India Government Secretariate, 
and I made ui) our minds to take our 
chance and wended our way in an 
afternoon towards the hill stream 
Durwa which forms the western 
boundary of the beautiful town of 
Deogarh in Santhal Parganas, Swa- 
miji had taken up his residence in a 
house near by, lent to him by one of 
his Calcutta di-sciples. 

With palpitating hearts, we entered 
the eompourid of the house and en- 
([uired of a man who looked like a 
helper in the household about 8wa- 
miji*s whereabouts. He silently point- 
ed out to rf majestic figure clad in a 
yellow robe which slowly emerged out 
of the western side of the house, with 
an umbrella in hand. We harl no difli- 
culty in knowing wlio it was, took u]^ 
courage, apiiroached witli hasty steps 
and stooped low to touch the feid of 
Swamiji, for verily it was he. But he 
quickly stepped back and did not 
allow us to touch his feet and inquired 
who we core and what was the object 
of our visit. 


Wc told him that we belonged to 
the local High School and came to 
pay him our respects. He asked iis 
to follow him and stepped into tbc 
public road in front of the house, 
leading to the stream Durwa. A\’f 
felt proud to have the Swamiji all to 
ourselves and the i)rivilege of being 
able to have a quiet walk with him. 

The house was situated in a most 
Ix'autiful quarter of the town. A well- 
laid road crossed the 'hill stream 
Durwa at a distance of half a mile 
from the place and traversed a high 
ridge beyond it and tlien disa|)pear(!d 
in the midst of yonder hills. It was 
a lovely early winter afternoon ; the 
sky was beautifully clear and the <lis- 
tant range of mountains clad in 
charming vegetal ion stood overlook- 
ing the plains bcl(»w. 

While we slowly walked with the 
Swamiji, he seemed to be troubled with 
hanl breathing. On iii<|uiry ht? re- 
plied he was not keeping good healtli 
and came to rest for a few days in 
that health resort. 

lie thought his heart was sound, 
there seemed to be some trouble with 
his lungs. W’v came with the hlca 
that the moment the 8wamiji would 
get an oi>i)ortunity he would talk to 
UB on the Vedanta philosophy. Pint wc 
tried in vain to draw him out in that 
fiirection. H(? seemed to follow St. 
Paid and wanted to be all things unto 
all men. He reserved his Vedanta for 
those that were fit for it: he talked of 
health, hygiene and sanitation to lus, 
a couple of repre.'^entative.s of thou- 
sands of our school boys who arc 
ruining health over their studies, nVis- 
enlled education. He turned his eyes 
toward.'^ a di.'stant range of hills that 
stood majestically against the west- 
ern horizon and inquired whether we 
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had ever been to them. ITo expressed 
surprise at our answer that we had 
not the jiuod I’orliine to pi >u far as 
yrl. lie then pninteil out the utility 
of niakin^ Ion*!: exi‘ur^ions oreasion- 
jilly for tlie benefit (jf our health, and 
told us tljat one of the best ways of 
utilisinj^ iSnnday noons was to take 
s«)ine refreshments with iw, spend the 
whole day in comniunion with Nature 
on chosen spots in yonder liills ami 
to come ba<*k refreshed in the even- 
inji;. 

lie eiKiuired about our studies and 
the dietary arrauj^enient in the hos- 
tels, ami, liearin*' that we took some 
amount of M:l»ee regularly, tohl us, with 
fi eliaraeterislic emphasis on tlie word 
Mndii^ostihle not tt) take p:h(‘e 
overnnich beeaiisc it is imlij;r-(il)le 
and it is better to take buiti'V instead. 
It now appears (roju a distance of 
time that his sojotirn- to the Western 
worM must have coiiviiieed him that 
hutter is more u-el'ul as an article of 
huMl than <ihee, wliieh is of much use 
in this etiuntvy. Srareely one (Utt of 
tell healthy men in this country who 
arc not used to western mode of livin'* 
\v<iuld eare to take butter in prefer- 
enro to ^liee. 

In the course of conversation, wlam 
la* came to learn that we beloiv^^etl to 
Kastern Ben.u;al, ho told us lliat he 
had been to our |)arts of the coimiry 
years aj;;() ami found jn'oph* take sufTi- 
eioiit (juantity of <*;ood fish as an arti- 
cle of food. This was all to the p;ood. 
('ommon facts of life and livinjj; which 
escaped the notice of the oriliuary 
^annyasin had interest for liini if it 
l‘a(l anythin}}; to do with iiulividtial 
^Hallh and well-being. 

Alter talking in tliis strain lt»r a 
'vliile, we reached the hill stream 
^tirwa. Slopping on its bank for 
J^oine time, we retraced our steps. 
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Wliile wo walked silently wc noticed 
tliat cemlinuous talk made liim tired 
ami the dce]> breathing caused a dis- 
cMiiifori. Wi* realis'd to sonic extent 
lluit a Jnighly siiirit was struggling 
with a physical I'raiiK* that bore the 
impftuo*'ity of a strenuou.s youth and 
was liending under it. But wc did not 
kmiw that it was to give way at no 
distant future and to liberate? the 
spirit that could not be sliiit uj) within 
its confines. 

-Many thoughts cliildlikc or serious 
were coursing through our youthful 
mimls that seemed to be already under 
the faseination of a great soul. We 
emiiiired whether lie was going to deli- 
ver ant" imblic discourse.s at tlio sta- 
tion and wild her wc could come to 
him occasionally. He n'plicd to the 
effect that he was asked to take com- 
plete rest by liis medical advisers and 
the period of his slay in the town was 
uncertain. 

But Swamiji now once stood in the 
middle of the road and we stopped 
wiih liim not knowing iho reason why. 
He stood, a stately figure iiis jiliysi- 
cal weakness notwithstamling. just 
before me. hioking curiously to the 
sj»o! uheii' my feet lay. In fact lie 
found fault with the way in which 
the le.tcheis of my shoes were tied, 
having both the i-mis of each latcliet 
turned one way. He asked mo to have 
I hem ])ro]H'i ly tiiMl. Born and bread 
u}) in ail om-i^r-the-way Eastern Ben- 
gal town. I failed to take the hint 
thus conveyed. I turned to my shoes, 
but could not detect the cause of 
Swamiji’*' imeasincss. His ooneeni 
over the matter seemed to me to be 
inexplicable. His subtle perception 
of fitness of tilings in the matter of 
ordinary gear, showed not simply the 
keenness of his observation, but a high 
sense of propriety of the modern art- 
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of living. My friends have never 
complimented me with the neatness 
of my dress. At times indifiference to 
these matters may ha^c degenerated 
into slovenliness. But in tlie present 
instance ray fault was that, though I 
had put on a new pair of shoes on this 
auspicious occasion, instead of tying 
the latchets keeping the ends turned to 
opposite directions as the general cus- 
tom is, they were turned in one waj'. 
This did not escape the notice of the 
keen-witted, clear-sighted Swainiji. 1 
stood still Indore him, almost siupified, 
not knowing what to do. He asked 
me to have them tied properly. This 
added further to ray einbarassment. 
lie then ])ointed one of his fingers to 
ray slices. This made the confusion 
worse eonfoimdcd. Finding me irres- 
ponsive, he stooped low and blurted 
out, ‘ Well, let me have it.’ This 
made me raeehaiiically put forward 
my right leg towards the Swamiji ; in 
a couple of seconds he tied the latchel 
properly keeping the two ends in two 
opposite directions and asked mo to 
set right (lie other one. The whole 
beliaviour seemed to he so natural 
and so strange, so instaiitanoous yet 
so significant, that, sense seemed to 
1)0 knocked out of me for the time 
being, and I failed to act up to his 
request. This makes ino umai'^y even 
at this distance of time at the thought 
tliat I failed at the moment to rise uj) 
to his expectation. A city-bred lad 
could have easily adapted hiin.self to 
the situation, and would have gained 
approbation of the Swamiji. "Not 
knowing the disease, I could not take 
to Swamiji’s suggested remedy. For- 
tuna((‘ly for myself he could easily 
understand that I got nervous and 
did not nress the matter fiirtlier. ^ly 
wits ret.jrning to myself I atoned for 
iny unconscious and seeming disobe- 


dience, by trying to touch his feet, 
but he stepped back and did not al- 
low me to take the dust of his feet 
in the orthodox ITindii fashion. The 
groat Swamiji to touch the latcliet of 
the shoe of an obscure schoolboy—. 
what a great humanity and humility ! 
ITow many educated men and women 
both here and abroad would have con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to liave 
the privilege of touching his feci. 
This uittcr self-forgetfulness on his 
])art was so charming and so noble 
and compassionate tliat the matter 
heeds no further comment. This mo- 
mentary episode raised liim immea- 
surably ill our estimation and maele 
his sacred name dear to us for liiV. 
Time came to hid him good-bye ainl 
we (ri(*d in vain for the third time lo 
touch liis feet. 

We came back to tlic hostel after 
dark — the story got siieodily circu- 
lated in our stiidout world, and streams 
of friends came out to cxamiiu' the 
latchet wliich was sanctified by the 
toucli of till' Swamiji ; they would iinj. 
allt)W nu' lo uuti(‘ tlie latchet jmd lake 
off the slioes. Tlii< was however done, 
late at night not without, some mis- 
givings .and with lieavy lieart. Tho 
day lias passed away, hut its mcnioiy 
still clings t«) me and will d(» so as 
long as T live. 'Fhe episodic has ivv(*al- 
cd to me Swauiiji’s ilccp humanity and 
childlike* simplicity tliat only a great 
man of his calibre could possess. 
While liavhouriug groat thouglil.-' in 
his mind and planning great scIkmucs 
for social amelioration, ho knew Innv 
to love children, lowly and 
folk Trimiad apt Hmecr.hr tin. 

Wr saw Iiira for tho second and 
time a few days after in a vaii'ya> 
compartment at the Dcogarli si alien, 
by the side of Srijiit Girishch-indm 
Ghosh, the celebrated dramati^^t. nii 
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their way back to Calcutta. Swamiji 
was then dressed in what looked like 
his travelling gear,— in half pants 
and coats, smoking tobacco in his pipe 
in the right Indian fashion, and chew- 
ing betel nut and pan. An ordinary 
^aiinyasin would hesitate to come out 
in this Avay in public lest he might 
offend orthodox sentiments. But no 
Sannyasin had a .seantcr resjirct for 
social conventions than the ►Swamiji. 
This was a source of his strength and 
also the cause td* his un[)opularity with 
a certain .‘section of his own ])(‘nplo. 
lie was indifferent to both as a Nish- 
kama Karmi. 

One thought more. Emerson has 
somewhere related the story of a mm 
wlio was reported to have i)erfonned 
miracles near Koine. This made the 
then Pope uneasy. His Holiness 


deputed St. Philip of Neri to report 
on the matter. St. Philip went to the 
Convent where the nun was staying 
and souglit permission of the Head for 
an interview with her. This was 
granted. lie waited in a room for 
the nun and on her arrival put his 
dusty and heavy pair of boots on a 
chair near by and requested the 
mm to lake them off his feet. 
The nun got fiffonded and turned 
away. St. Pliilip lel't the room in a 
moment ami came running to the Pope 
ami reii--ureil Hi- Holiness there was 
no cause of ai^jireliensioii. The nun 
was not huml>le and there can be no 
miracle where there is no humility. 

Yes, the source of S'wami Vivekn- 
nandas aImo>t miraculous powers 
was in the hidden humility of his 


SPIRITUAL AWAKLNIXG IN INDIA 

By Frattcis Yvnthjliuc^bnnd 

Hu tlio luPowiiiy; n priufj-il fnjin Th^ YmT Timt.'i MihjtJihte for 

Si ljk'iiilx r 20, llKi7, Sir J'rmu i- Vuiinjiliudj.-ind ^\\r< tin- iinjiii >-ion- In* linilit iej duriug 


lii^ Aisit to India in ^laivh la-l, regarding I 

I 

XNDIA for thousands of years has 
^ been a fountain-spring of spiritu- 
ality. Perhaps it is the inlluence of 
tlie Himalayas upon its people draw- 
ing their souls up to unbelievable 
heights. Alay be it is the onward 
J^wceping grandeur of its deep-llowing 
rivers. Perhaj^s it is the climate 
making possible tlie sweeter inlimaey 
ol life lived close to fellow-men and 
beasts and birds and trees and llowcrs 
bi ojicn-air brightness. Whatever may 
be the cause, the Indians have always 
bad a special aptitude for closing with 
the essential spirit of things. They 


ir ix!iiiior,< awakriiin.u in liii- uoiinoy.j 

have been pariicularly sensitive to tbe 
imprint ui the surrounding world upon 
them. And they have boon keenly 
re>ponsive to that iiuiu'css and eager 
to exi’U’css it so that all may know of 
the joy which it lias bruuglit them. 

Ami. while iliis special capacity for 
aiqireciaiing and enji'ying ihe things 
of the >pirit is alwa>>^ latent in Indi- 
ans, thciv are limes when they are 
]iavlicularly iinprossivumble and burst- 
ing to expres'^ their impression. The 
present is such a time. There is in 
India a veritable spate oi spirituality. 
Not for eeniuvies have Indians boon 
so spiriiimlly alive. 
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Public attention is mostly directed 
to political evcTits ; the new constitu- 
tion is wliat is most talko<l of. An<l 
when “ improvement is referred to, 
wliat is usually meant is such materi- 
al imiiroveinents as the extension of 
railways and irrij^ation canals, the 
construction of better roads, the erec- 
tion of more factories, the use of more 
motor cars. But these are mere siu’- 
facc trivialities in comparison with 
that uprusli of sinrituality which is 
now pourinj^ itself over tlu- land. 
only in the sphere of relij^ion but al-o 
in the siihere ol art wonderful persona- 
lities, like Habindranath Tagore and 
Izbal in ])oelry, and Abanindranalh 
Tagore in painting and Dilip Uoy in 
music, are appearing all over India. 
A true renaissance is now in progress. 

II 

Tn the sphere of religion the great 
souls have to be sought out. Indians 
in this respect are very reserved. Like 
a flower, an Indian saint may produce 
the horn\v liut those who would par- 
take of it must come to him. The 
two most deeply religious Indians of 
to-day live in far retirement. One, 
Arabindo Gliose, though siiflicienl ly 
versed in Engli.-h culture to have been 
able as a young man to jiass the very 
difficult examination for I he Indian 
Civil Service, lives in almost unbro- 
ken seclusion in PondicheiTy. And 
Eainana Afaliarshi, made known to 
Western readers by Paid Jhunton, 
livo.s a most retire I life in Southern 
India. These will inobably not be 
appreciated to the full till after llieir 
deaths. 

But for tlio last year there lias boon 
oelebralc-d the oenlonary of the birtli 
of one who in his lifidimc lived a 
similarly 'retired life, known only to 
a very fev . This was Kaiiiakrishna. 


And now that since his death in 1882 
his disciples have made his life and 
work known throughout the woi ld, W(‘ 
can better mulcrstand tliese great reli- 
gious jiorsonalities and realise what 
th(‘ir spiritual awakening in India ac- 
tually is. ^^'e can s<*c what it means 
to Indians. And wo can form our 
own opinions of its worth. 

Ill 

Uamakrishna's jia rents were very 
poor and he was born in a mud hut in 
an ordinary Bengal village. But he 
was of the Brahmin caste and there- 
fore had centuries of spiritual eultun* 
ingrained in him. And he was, ev(‘n 
for an Indian, of a i>articularly sensi- 
tive disposition. When hv' was (luite 
a boy, the sight of a llighl of cranes 
against a dark cloud <en( him into a 
trance. 

Besides tlie imiiressionabililv lie 
had an e.xceiilional cajiacity for enter- 
ing into the life and thoughts and feel- 
ings of others. Jle loved aeting. Once 
when aeting the part of a divine hero 
in a saeivd play, he so euti'red into 
his ])nrt that again he |>assod into a 
i ranee, fli* was thus (piiek to receive 
imtuvssion-. Ife could livi* the lives 
of others and think their thoughts. 

The one absorbing jiassion of this 
most sensitive erealure was to ‘ realise 
(lod He was brouglil iij) in (he tra- 
ditional belitd that the world was gov- 
erned by (lod, and in those conversa- 
tidiis, whieh, as a boy, he eagerly 
.-ought with itinerant holy men jiass- 
ing through his village, he learned of 
the joy.< of realising (Sod. He there- 
fore mailly yearn(‘d to have this (‘X- 
perienee. IL* would so jinrify lii‘^ 
whole .‘-elf that ii w'ould be s(*n.«ili''‘- 
to the most (hdieate impressions which 
might be marie uiion it by God— by 
the Almighty Spirit of Hie Uiiiverce 
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which he had been tauf»ht was work- 
ing through him as through all about 
liiin. And h(.' would so cntei* into tho 
spirit of the universe that lie would 
he filled with it to mor<i than (he satu- 
ration point. 

These efforts to attain the highest 
Fliiritual experience succeeded. By 
devoting hi.s whole life to this one end. 
by deliberately searching for the holi- 
est pei'sons and profiting by their ex- 
perience and by undertaking prescrib- 
ed spiritual exercises, he r(‘ndered hini- 
sclf so sensitive that even the sound 
of men chanting the Holy Name would 
pend him into a trance. 

In this state of Samadhi, as it is 
called by Indians, he would experience 
bliss untenable. The ‘realisation’ or 
experience of (loci would make him 
swoon with deliglit. Tie would long 
to he ever with God. He would y(‘arn 
to bring all others to him. And those 
who came near Baniakrishna told of 
an attraction which dr<*w them to him 
again and again. 

IV 

Indeed, of such a sympathetic na- 
ture was Rnmakrislma that he could 
foci with tia' follower^; of all religions. 
He was a Hindu of the Hindus ami he 
remained a Hindu to the end. But for 
him Hinduism was not the one and 
only true religion. If each man fol- 
lowed his own religion through to tlu* 
end, he also woulil find God ; he also 
would enjoy the same experience 
which Ramakrishna had known. All 
religions lead to God, he said. Ami 
hy personal experience ho had tested 
Ihc truth of this assertion. 

For some time he liad lived the 
Hfo of a Christian. At another time 
he lived as a Moslem. Through both 
ho liad reached God. By his 
practice and teaching he had thcrc- 
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fore promoted the harmony of reli- 
gions. This was his great contribu- 
tion to the world. And the revitaliz- 
ing of India was his contribution to 
liis own country. He put new life 
into the diy bones of Hinduism. 

This new life was very evident in 
the eulminating act of the centenary 
ceh‘braliuns of Ramakri.'ihna s birth — 
the Parliaiiumt of Religions recently 
held in ('alcutta. It wa.s not exactly 
a jiarlianuuU, as there was no discus- 
sion. It wa.s more a series of meetings 
at which addresses were delivered by 
followers of different religions. But 
the point was that these addresses did 
arouse real interest. 

I was invited to attend the Con- 
gress and had the honour of presiding 
at one of the sessions. And wliat I 
particularh’ noticed were the carnest- 
no.<s and patient attention with which 
the huge audiences, morning ami eve- 
ning, listened to the speakers. For 
the speeches varied much in quality 
ami no one who was not in dead earn- 
could have sat through many of 
them. 

V 

As eom])ensation, linwcver, at every 
.'^cs'ion then* was at least one really 
striking address. Some holy man 
whose saffron robes showed that be 
had devoted his whole life to religion 
would in his own language, with con- 
centrated lire of energy, rlrive liomo 
his point and rouse the enthusiasm of 
the meeting. Or, again, some Indian 
of (li-linction, like Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, would deliver an a(l<lress in the 
most, polished English and excite the 
loud admiration of the andionec. And 
over all the meetings there was a re- 
freshing informality, un-self-consci- 
ousness and good humor. People 
were there to enjoy themselves— to 
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enjoy a feast of the spirit. And quite 
evidently they went away with their 
expectation fulfilled. 

In the week following the parlia- 
ment, sacred plays w’ere performed in 
a gigantic tent holding at least 3,000 
persons. All were seated on the 
ground, the men on one side, the wo- 
men on the other. The stage was 
merely a dais about three feet high, 
set in the middle of the audience, and 
there was no 'scenery.* Here, again, 
what was noticeable was the keen, 
rapt and reverential attitude of the 
audience. The tent was packed to 
capacity and crowds outside were try- 
ing to j)cep through. And in the plays 
themselves wliat was remarkable be- 
sides the first-rate acting was the occa- 
sional humor of even the most sacred 
characters — even of Krishna ; he was 
human all tlirougli, as well as divine. 

The appeal of Ramakrishna to 
modern India was again evident in 
the final act of the c( 3 lebrations, a 
festival in which from 150,000 to 
200,000 people must liavc taken part. 
Mon, women and children, by road, 
on foot, on bicycles, in motor buses, 
and by river in steamers and in coun- 
try boats, all day long from every di- 
rection streamed towards Rehir Math, 
the monastery of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

VI 

In the great tent, around the big 
portrait of Ramakrishna, a most beau- 
tiful flower garden had been arranged, 
and all, as they entered, paid obei- 
sance to the saint. In the centre of 
the tent a Kirtan, a sacred dance with 
singing, was performed. And in all 
parts of the grounds little village par- 
ties were holding their own Kirtans — 
dancing and singing with the most 


burning religious fervour, Joy was 
apparent everywhere. If the sessions 
of the Parliament, presided over as 
they were by some of the most intel- 
lectual men in India, had shown that 
Ramakrishna had appealed to the 
most conservative cultured men in 
India, this festival was a sure sign 
that he had no less touched the hearts 
of the ordinary village folk. 

T have dwelt particularly on tlio 
life and ideas of Ramakrishna bc- 
eauso we are now at about the right, 
focal distance to view them in their 
true porspeetive. But during his life- 
time, he was hardly known beyond a 
small circle, and there may bo in exist- 
ence to-day a no less spiritual geniin. 

In Calcutta alone many Indians 
came to me with descriptions of living 
saints, each with his own following. 
Some told me, for instance, of a girl 
saint with wonderful powers of divin- 
ing tlie inner essence of men and 
things. Tfer wlade being, T was (old, 
had been illuminated by contact with 
tlie Spirit of Cod. A celestial radi- 
ance emanated from her. And her 
composure and sweet smile carried 
away the worries of all who approach- 
ed her. ' 

As it was in Bengal so was it also 
in Southern, Western and Upper India. 
EverywluTe one heard of some s])ocial 
genius who had arisen. And what was 
noticeable was that the followers of 
each were keen to claim their loader 
as the one and only and superior to 
every other leader. Probably the 
leaders themselves were far too hum- 
ble to make any such claim. Certain- 
ly Ramakrishna never did. AH In' 
was anxious for was that others 
should experience the joy which he 
himself had known. 
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AVliori my visit to India ended, 
what then was my inii)ression of pre- 
gent happenings there ? Those impres- 
gions are probably different from wliat 
a Pope of Rome would have if he were 
to visit India. A viceroy might liave 
a still different view. In now giving 
mine I do not claim for it any abso- 
lute truth. Still less would I wish to 
impose it on any single person. I 
only give it as a lansonal impression 
in the hope that it may help others to 
come to their own conclusions. And 
I had this advantage, that I was born 
in India and had spent over a quarter 
of a century in official and p(n*sonal 
dealings with Hindus, Buddhists and 
iloslems. 

I found that the great elfort (*very- 
whorc was to * realise God ’ — to get 
in touch with whatever miglit be tlie 
central motive power of the universe, 
the fundamental source of all being. 
Very varied were the experiences of 
different individuals who had made 
tliis effort, but all agreed in tliis, that 
‘ realization of God ' resulted in a joy 
wliieh was well-nigli unbearable — in 
an ecstasy of rapture beyond all ex- 
l)ressions. And all yearned to shave 
with others the joy which they had ex- 
perienced and which in their view 
was of more worth than all the rest of 
life put together. 


33S 

But I came quite definitely to the 
conclusion that, like bees in search of 
honey in the flowers, wc must go to 
them and not expect them to come to 
us. Indians do indeed come to lec- 
ture in Europe and America. But it 
is not their natural way of communi- 
cation and we do not sec them at 
their best on a public platform. It is 
not thus that they can impart what is 
most ])reeious. If we want that pre- 
cious thing, wc must go to them. 

VIII 

And it is worth g<)ing lo them at the 
l)resent time, for the revitalizing and 
spiritualizing of India are of value to 
the whole world. We Westerners may 
have to put away our airs of superio- 
rity and recognise that, if India has 
much to learn from us in the way of 
scientific progress, mechanical inven- 
tions, big business and the art of 
governm(»nt, we have much to learn 
from her in just those things of the 
s])irit which we sadly ncecl to possess. 
We may learn from Indian spiritual 
lt»ad(*rs tliat balanced yet intense 
inner activity, that blend of unriiffied 
composure with tremendous energy, 
and that, capacity for appreciating 
and enjoying the very liighest forms 
of happiness of which the organisers 
of tlic Ramakrislina celebrations fur- 
nished such valuable practical exam- 
ples. 



CONVERSATIONS OF SVVAMI SIIIVANANDA 

By A Devotee 

18 wniiii Sliivaiiamlii, ollnwisi* known as IMahapnnisliji Alaliaraj, was a dinvt 
ilisriplo of JSri Kainakrishna, and Ili<' second Prosidont of Iho Rainakiislinu Math and 
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pages from the diaries of Saiinyasiii and honsoholder devotees of his, and conUin many 
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J T was the day of the full moon. 

^\'illl gentle steps evening was 
descending on the earth. All noise 
aiK^ bustle had subsided. In the far 
away temples the conch and (he bell 
were being sounded for the evening 
service. In the monastery also, the 
ausi)iciou.'< sound of the conch had 
announced the call to evening pray- 
ers. The monks and the devotees 
were going to the Shrine, their gait 
e.\i)rcssive of their spirit of devotion 
and reverential attitude. Sri !Maha- 
purusliji also wejit to the IShrine as 
usual. Pro'^trating before the Master 
with great devotion, he look liis seat 
on a deer-skin in the south-ea.<t<‘rn 
corner of tiie rcxjui. lie was sealed 
ill deep meditation with his hands 
folded and his eyes steadfast. Tluj 
ceremony of waving the lights had 
begun. The calm, deei) music of the 
evening service was leading the mind 
of the devotees towards concentration; 
especially the serene appearance of 
Mahapiirushji was drawing every- 
body’s mind more inward. By and by 
the service was over. All who were 
assemblcrl began to sing in unison 
the .song in praise of Sri Bamakrislma, 
Maluipurushji also joined his sweet 
voice with that of tlic rest, and sang 
in an absorbed mood. After the 
song was over, prostrating before Sri 
Barnakv' dma one by one, many began 
to go atNay to their respective places 


for meditation and otlier duties. With 
his eyes closed, Alahapurushji again 
became absorbed in meditation. His 
face became radiant with the sublime 
glow of iSamadhi. This state lasted 
for a iirotty long time. 

At about 8-30 p.in., Maliapurusliji 
was coming hack to his room. A song 
which he was huinniing to liimsclf 
almost inaudibly was expressing 
the joy of his heart ; the 
voiee was very sweet and full of 
lov(‘. A lew monks and devotees 
<l(‘siring to meet him were awaiting 
liis return. After Mahajnirushji iiad 
taken his seat in liis room, all of them 
made resja'ctful jirostrations before 
Jiim and took their .seats. The room 
was almost silent as if none desired to 
talk. After the silence was broken, 
there b(‘gan a conversation on spiri- 
tual ])raetices. 

In a self-absorbed mood, jNfalia- 
purushji said, ‘‘ Night is the best time 
fur spiritual praetic(‘s. Meditation 
and Jaiai t repetition of God’s name) 
should be clone every day with great 
.'Steadiness ; for tliat purilics the iniutl. 
If meditation and Japa are done with 
stea<lfastn(\ss for some time, a God- 
ward dis|)osition will he permanently 
awakenecl in one’s mind, and one can 
get a taste of the Divine bliss. One 
should not go away leaving one’s scat 
immediately after meditation, as that 
would not render the spiritual uioutl 
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strong. After meditation it is better 
for one to reflect on the subject of 
one’s meditation for some time at- 
least, keeping to the same seat. After 
that-, one should read some select de- 
votional hymns or such other pieces 
that arc favourable to contemplation. 
The contemplative mood and the Di- 
vine joy become deeper and continue 
for a longer time by that. Even after 
leaving one’s scat, one should be re- 
volving about God in one’s own mind, 
without entering into conversation 
with! anybody. As a result one feels 
as if that exhilarating mood of medi- 
tation is still i)ersisting. This not only 
brings great delight in one’.s heart, but 
also greatly heli)s one to live inspired 
with high thoughts.” 

A monk : Alaharaj, is it not neces- 
sary on our part to go out now’ and 
then for the practice of austerities 
and spiritual exorcises ? Would it not 
be favourable to the life of the monk 
to w’ander in various jilaces and holy 
spots as a pilgrim or an itinerant as- 
cetic ? 

Aljihapurushji : Aly boy, in ordi- 
nary parlance they say, A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” Can mere 
gadding abroad bring religious merit 
or the realisation of God ? However, 
it is good .sometimes to .subsist on 
Madhukari Bhiksha* or live in a 
solitary place without any arrange- 
ment for support or to travel from 
place to place for some period, in 
order to destroy one’s egotism and 
arrogance, or to cultivate complete 
reliance upon the Lord. 

Undoubtedly spiritual wTlfare re- 
sults from that. But there is no use 


♦Cooked food, sufficient for one, re- 
ceived by monks from several houses as 
alms, as a honeybee (Madhukara) gets 
nectar from various flowers without harm- 
lag them. 
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of doing so year after j^car continu- 
ally. 8waini Adhhutananfla used to 
say at times, “ Where will you go 
wandering about ? If you are a child 
of Sri Ramakri.shiia, j^lay in one 
place.” This is rightly said. One 
who finds Him hen*, finds Him out- 
side also. W'hcre shall you wander 
about and why ? He is already in 
our heart. It is indeed because of 
this that the Master used to sing al- 
most daily, Oh, my mind, abide 
witliin yourself ; never go under any- 
body elsc’s roof. W'hatever you want, 
you sliall got seated here alone; only 
you make a search in your inner cham- 
bers. That supreme Treasure is the 
philosopher’s stone, capable of giving 
you wliatcver you want. Many a 
jewel lies scattered at the door of the 
dancing room of that Chintamani 
(wish-yielding gem).” 

Alahapurushji sang this song in 
his sweet voice again and again. 
After a brief silence he conti- 
nuctl , “ Tow ards the end of the 
song is taught a great truth about 
God that many a jewel lies scattered 
at the door of the dancing room of 
Chintamani. Everything lies at Her 
door — enjoyment, freedom, even 
knowledge of Brahman. Aly boy, but 
then you have to search after and ask 
for it with great eagernes.s. This 
.search itself is what is called spiritual 
practice. She bestow.s Her grace as 
soon as one prays to Her sincerely. 
And if out of Her grace She opens the 
door a little and aw^akens the Kunda- 
lini (latent Divine power), you can 
perceive that everything exists inside. 
But if one fails to receive Her grace 
and Kundalini is not awakened, then 
nothing will be gained.” 

A devotee : Yes, Swami Brahma- 
nandaji also used to say that the door 
to the Knowledge of Brahman will be 
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opened as soon as the Kundalini 
awakens at the Mooladhara and 
ascends through the path of the Su- 
shiimna (spinal column). 

Mahapurushji : It is exactly so. 
If the Kundalini does not become 
awakened, nothing can be realised. It 
is for this reason that the Master 
used to pray to the Alotlier, with copi- 
ous tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Mother, wake 
up ! Motlicr, wake up I O ^Mother 
Kundalini, wake up ! 

Reciting the first lino, ilahapurushji 
himself went on singing the song, “ Oh 
Mother Kundalini, wake up. You arc 
of the nature of the Eternal Bliss, you 
are of the nature of Divine beatitude 
(Brahmanandaiij) and are re.^iding as 
a sleejiing serpant in the lotus of 
Moolaadhaara (lowest Yogic centre) 
On the triangle (of the Chakra of 
Manipoora) (he fire burns, and your 
body has become heated. Consort of 
Siva, the enclosure of Ihe self-existing 
Siva, you give up the ^Moolaadhaara. 
Mak<'‘ your way through the path of 
Sushumna, and rising to view in Sva- 
dhishthana, be in movement through 
]\ranij)ura, Anahata, Visuddlia and 
Aajiia. Giver of Satchidananda, be- 
ing united with Supreme Siva in the 
tliousand-petallcd lotus in the head, 
you have your wonderful play.’^ Oh, 
what a self-absorption ! It cannot, be 
expressed in words. Tliriee Maha- 
purushji sang the song and gradually 
assumed silence. His face become illu- 
mined with a calm sweetness; the room 
was pervaded by the spirit of the song 
amidst the silence that prevailed all 
round. A considerable time elapsed 


in this state. Mahapurushji then utter- 
ed repeatedly, in a plaintive tone, 
“ Mother, Mother, Mother of the Uni- 
verse,” as if a child that had lost the 
mother were ciying. Slowly he regain- 
ed his ordinary mood and said in a low 
voice, Numberless are the days I 
have heard this very song from the 
lips of the Master. On certain days he 
would sing this song while fanning the 
Mother with chowry in his hand. 
With what self-absorption he would 
sing the song ! VCa would all be at a 
staiulstill. He would lose his physi- 
cal consciousness. The chowiy would 
move slowly and he would sing in his 
ec.^tasy. And what a sweet voice he 
iiad ! It is difficult to make you un- 
derstand that spiritual state. Every- 
one’s heart would melt completely. 
Could the mother be but awakened at 
such earnest prayers ? And that 
Motlicr has become Brahma-Kiinda- 
lini. Swami Vivekananda used to say, 
‘ Don’t yon know that the Cosmic 
Kundalini Herself has awakened this 
time V She at whose wish creation, 
preservation and destruction of this 
universe take pla(‘e, that ]\lahainaya, 
(he Cosmic Kundalini, has become 
awakened at the i)rayer of the ^Master. 
What is there to wonder in that the 
Kundalini lodged in each one will be- 
come awakened ? That is the very 
reason why there is a great awaken- 
ing throughout the world. And that 
Primal Energy has, in a sportive 
mood, manifested itself through the 
body of Sri Ramakrishna for the 
good of the world. And now what 
cause is there for anxiety ? ” 



THE ETHICAL SIDE OF SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 

ByProf.SheoKarayan Lai Shriuatsava, M.A, 

IProffssor Shriviitsava of tlio Hitukarini City Collcgu of Jubbuliiorc brings out 
below the etliical implications of ihe doctrine of Mcgrees’ in the rovelation of Reality 
advocated in Spinoza’s system of thought. It may be noted with interest that this doctrine 
(‘qually answers the objections raised against all other paralli.-l sj'sU'ins in which Divine 
immanence and the tlieoiy of nescience play the central ro’e.l 


§ PlNOZA’s tlicory of reality seems 
prima facie to lotivc no scojxi 
for ethics. In his metaphysics there 
seems to be no place for such a thing 
as the attainment of an Ideal or Per- 
fect Life ; for, according to Spinoza’s 
tlicory of reality, ^ good ’ and Mjad ’, 

‘ perfect ’ and * iiniierfect ’ have re- 
ference only to our partial apprehen- 
sion an<l do not (‘xpress the nature 
of things pro sc. Reality tliroughoiit 
its infinite varh^ty of forms is govern- 
ed by an iminanent necessity, and its 
manifestations are what they ever can 
ho, and cannot be otherwise. Natural 
elTeets follow inevitably from their 
onieient causes. Every natural pro- 
duct is necessarily all that it is capa- 
ble of being. ^Vhat it has not in com- 
parison with other things is a want 
only when viewed from our limited 
perspective, and docs not belong to the 
essential nature of the thing. In and 
fur themselves, things are neither good 
nor bad, perfect nor imperfect, but 
necessarily what they ought to be. 

‘ Good ’ and ' bad ’ are terms relative 
to us. 

Such a view seems to rule out al- 
together the idea of an Ideal (lood or 
Perfection to bo sought for by man 
and to be eventually attained by him. 

But, tliere is a deeper strand in 
Spinoza’s philosophy which makes 
ethics significant and the ethical en- 
deavour the supreme felicity of human 
existence. Spinoza recognises an 


ethical stainlard of good and bad on 
tlic basis of Ills doctrine of ^ degrees ’ 
of expressing Reality. That doctrine 
runs thus : Although all things arc 
efpially real, being equally dependent 
on Cod, yet all things do not express 
the nature of Ciod (the Reality) to the 
same extent or in the same degree. 
V.'c liave a progressively higher mani- 
festation of Divine nature as we as- 
cend the scale of being from the earth 
and stone* through })lanls and animals 
to man. Man expresses the nature of 
Cod Jiioro Ilian trees and stones. Fur- 
ther, mnu’s mauife>tatioii of the 
nature of Cod is in direct proportion 
to his a]>propriation in himself of 
lliouglit or reason which is the very 
essence of divine nature. In think- 
ing, man realises himself in God whose 
essential nature is thought or intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is the distinguish- 
ing characteristie of man which 
marks him out from all other crea- 
tions of nature ; and the highest end 
i> realised when his inlelligence at- 
tains its fulle>t development, that is, 
when Cod thinks in man or when man 
becomes conscious of himself and of 
all things in union irUh Goil. This 
is the highest moral ideal to be at- 
tained by man. From this point of 
view, we can speak of a * good ’ and 
a ^ bad ’ for man. Whatever helps 
man to approximate to this moral 
ideal is good, whatever hinders its 
realisation is bad. The dirference be- 
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tween the good and the evil man is the 
difference between their levels of de- 
pendence upon God and their powers 
of expressing the divine nature. All 
things strive to express their own es- 
sential natures ; so does man. This 
striving to express one’s essential na- 
ture is the basis of morality. The 
essential nature of man is intelligence 
or reason. Man approaches his moral 
ideal in proportion as he manifests 
reason in himself. In fact, man is 
himself only when he acts rationally. 

The life of reason is the life of the 
free man. To follow ^ passion ’ is 
slavery. The man who is impelled 
by passions docs not act from his 
free choice, but is passively subject 
to external forces. The subjection to 
passions arises in Spinoza’s view, 
from an inadequate apprehension of 
them or from not having a clear and 
distinct knowle<lgc of them. An 
emotion which is a passion ceases to 
be a passion, as soon as wo form a 
ch^ar and distinct idea thereof.” The 
more we clearly apprehend an emo- 
tion, the more it comes under luir con- 
trol, and the less passive is the mind 
in respect to it. 

Wg can have a clear and distinct 
conception of all our bodily modifi- 


cations ; and emotions being nothing 
but ideas of the modifications of 
bodies, we can have clear conceptions 
of them. By having a clear and dis- 
tinct knowledge of the emotions we 
shoukl learn to dissociate them from 
their external causes and associate 
them with the idea of God. When 
emotions arc cut off from their connec- 
tions with external causes, they can- 
not exist. 

But the adequate knowledge of 
things implies the knowledge of God, 
for without God nothing can be or 
be conceived. God is the ratio cog- 
fiOftccndi of the entire knowable rea- 
lity as much as lie is the ratio cssemli 
of entire existence. Therefore to 
know God is the highest virtue of 
man. Tt is essential for every rational 
man to know the eternal and infinite 
essence of God and this is the com- 
mon goal of all mankind. The know- 
ledge of God is the crowning fulfil- 
ment of mans ethical life. 

Thd true religious life in S])inoza’s 
vww consists in tlto performance of 
actions (uiginatiiig from the know- 
ledge of God. Ethical life comes to 
its highest fruition when God is seen 
in all things and all things arc seen 
ill God. 



THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF Fr. LALLEMANT 

By Woljram H. Koch. 


[Mr. Koch is of German nationality. He is a .staunch friend of the Vedanta move- 
ment in Europe. India has known much about Christianity jis preached by the different 
churche.s, but little of if as lived and interpreted by i'^^ .saints and mystics. In the pre- 
sent study the reader is afforded a glimpse of the character and teachings of Father Louis 
Lallemanf, the French Mystic. The life and mc.s.sage of this and other my.stics of Europe 
only go to prove the great Vedantic truth that all religions in their essence stand for 
the same God and the same spiritual idea*.] 

“ Ledich van ons selvcn ; wi : Goeds vri-cigen ; God : onse eigen 
(Freed from ourselves wo become the unlimited property of God ; God 
becomes our very own) — Jan van Ruysbroeck. 


HEN taking up the Spiritual 
Doctrine (La Doctrine Spiri- 
of Louis Lallemant, the 
French mystic, one i.s principally 
struck by two things-— on the one 

hand by the poverty and weakness of 
the philosophy propounded therein, 
which (in common with many of the 
orthodox Christian teachings) shows 
a veiy crude and materialistic con- 
ception of the miracles, resuiTeclioii 
of the dead and salvation, and on the 
other hand by the deep sympathy and 
kiiowlcilge revealed therein, of the 
l)raclical training required for spirit- 
ual life, without which none can hope 
to attain to union or coiinnunion with 
God. Knowing full well that spiritual 
life will ever remain an idle ilrciuu fov 
all those who cling to their worldly 
attachments and affections, and who 
tlms do not follow Christs advice, 
“First make clean llie insidi‘ of the 
<*up and of the dish, that the outside 
may become clean Lallcmant 
stresses the prcliminarie.s of spiritual 
life again and again, showing the in- 
nuinorable pitfalls and temptations 
lliat may obstruct the path of the 
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A.S Sri Ramakrishna has said, there 
are mistakes in all religions although 
everybody thinks his religion is true 
and unfailing. So let us not dwell on 
what seems to us to be poor and dog- 
matic in his work, but on that which 
is true and helpful for all times. Al- 
though Christ Himself has taught His 
true followers the necessity and secret 
of non-attachment in many ways, the 
world — and above all that part of the 
wi»rld which professes to be Christian 
—docs not caie to listen to such sound 
advice, and rather looks for some 
l•a^ icr and more comfortable interpre- 
tation of His saying.s. Such was not 
the interpretative teachings of Father 
Louis Lalleuiant. In all his works 
there is a strain very much akin to 
tliat of ChnM when Ho says, “ Call 
none your father upon earth : for One 
is your father Who is in heaven a 
teaching which is so much forgotten 
in our present-day world, writhing in 
agony as it is in the clutches of count- 
less self-created forms of attachment, 
and even iilcalising any and every 
attachment to kith and kin, or tribe 
into .^acred duty. For Louis Lalle- 
manl human duty means service to 
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God, which may take many forms, it 
is true, and may find many expres- 
sions, but which can never be degrail- 
cd into the service of individual or 
collective selfish interests in the 
name of some far-away God for Whom 
all such ‘ dutiful ’ servants do not 
really care in the very depths of their 
hearts. 

Voices like that of Louis Lallciiiant 
come down to us through tlie ages 
calling us back to truer values of life 
and to real human duty whicJi eter- 
nally stands above and beyond the 
realm of all those valuations given 
to life by the machine-bound and 
thought-mechanizing age in which we 
live. 

Forgetting the unchangeable back- 
ground of life without which life be- 
comes senseless, man has degraded 
himself into the slavery of his own 
creation, the machine, and is now 
whirled headlong towards destruction 
by the very forces he has made into 
his God. 

When Father Louis Lallemant says, 
“ Wc arc so full of grocfl and illusion 
and so little on our guard against the 
deluding charms of creatures and of 
the created that wc deceive ourselves 
ceaselessly ”, he gives expression to 
an eternal truth which all the great 
seers and prophets of mankind have 
recognised and taiiglit in many ways 
and in many languages. More than 
ever ‘Svomtui and gold ”, as Sri Rama- 
krishna used to call those two great 
enemies of man. go on leading the 
world to a mad dance of destruction 
and hallucination. So in those sainer 
and quieter moments, when the en- 
thralling charm of these two is broken, 
we should try to turn to the words of 
men wlio themselves came to know 
something of the truth of life and 
thereby ‘opped being lifeless puppets 


in the hands of forces which man lets 
loose on himself wdien he loses his true 
manhood and clutehcs at the phan- 
toms called up by his feverish brain. 

There is a passage in the Spiritual 
Doctrine, reminding us of the words of 
Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
of whicli it is almost a literal repeti- 
tion. Louis Lallemant says, “ In the 
beginning Divine things seem to be 
insipid, so that one has great pains to 
enjoy them. But afterwards they be- 
come sweet and so miicli to one^s lik- 
ing that one enjoys them with ploii- 
surc and comes to have nothing but 
disgust for the rest. Whereas the 
things of the world arc delightful and 
flattering to our senses and highly 
pleasing in the beginning, but in the 
end nothing but bitterness is found 
in tlicm.” 

Our world, to-day porliaps more 
than ever, has entangled itself in the 
in(‘re ap]M'aranco of things, overrating 
the ghny of power and intellectual 
knowledge, and after having enjoyed 
inv a short time the dazzling glamour 
of these, il i'i just beginning to I'cel 
(he bitterness they always bring in 
their train till man awakes from his 
intoxication and again installs the 
eternal value of life in their rightful 
domains. 

Fatlior Louis Lallemant was born 
in the year 1578, the son of the baililf 
f)f the country of Vertns, at Chalons- 
sur-Marnc and was sent by his father 
at an early age to the College of tlic 
Jesuit Fathers at Boiirgcs. From his 
very childhood he had a great horror 
of vice and impurity and had a very 
high conception of the service of God, 
cherishing the inner life more than 
all worldly prospects. He professed 
in Paris on October 28th, 1621. 

It was one of liis greatest maxims 
that one progresses in perfection onb' 
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to the extent one has progressed in 
purity of heart, saying again and 
again that this was the shortest and 
surest way by which to arrive at 
Divine Union, and the one infallible 
means to prepare oneself properly for 
llie great communications of God. 
Ami he applied himself more lliuii to 
aij^thing else to the practice, of keep- 
ing his soul pure, without any stain, 
never allowing it to become soiled by 
over so little, by watching ceaselessly 
over his interior and over all the 
movements of his heart and mind. 
Besides this he had a gre^at love for 
poverty and never permitted himself 
to possess more than was ab.-oliitely 
necessary. 

His greatest plea.sure was to have in 
limate converse with God at the time 
of his prayers, giving to contempla- 
tion and the practice of recollection 
more time than to anything else. 
Nothing touched or affected him ex- 
cept the love and the in1en‘>t of God. 
His mind was continually busy with 
discovering the wishes and ainw of 
God and to execute them as soon as lie 
came to know Gods will, whatever 
troubles and privations this might 
cost him. 

His life was a blessing for many 
young souls whom he helped over the 
tir.s| flitficiillics in the .spiritual path 
and to whom his guiding hand wa^ 
iliat. of a faiher's. He died on the 
otli April ItiSo at. the age of o? years, 
Iwenty-iiine of which he had passed 
in the Jesuit Order. 

In the ‘ Doctrine Siiiritnelle ’ Louis 
Lallemant describes in beautiful 
'vords the ordinary condition of the 
human heart which always feels, as 
it does, some supreme dissatisfaction 
«nd which always tries to remedy it 
hy filling itself with some transcient 
form or affection that deserts it again 


and again. The motive-force of hap- 
piness is deeply laid in every human 
being and, as such, he is right. It 
even serves to show us that we are 
meant to be hapjiy and free and lov- 
ing, and that love is meant to be un- 
changing, but only through many a 
bitter ex|)eriencc in the course of its 
various lives docs the huinjin soul 
come to recognise its folly and begin 
to turn towards that which knows no 
decay and has been waiting within it 
from time immemorial. Although 
ihe doctrinal l)ackground of Lalle- 
mant’s words is naturally that of the 
Homan Catholic Church, which means 
taking tlic soul's descent to earth as 
happening but once, yel the truth he 
proclaims in them is not tied down 
to any dogma and can be taken as a 
guide by all. 

He says : — 

How Tijji VOID IX THE ric;M.\N Heart 

IS TO BE FILLED 

“ God is the king of the hearts and 
of the inner life. The other kings have 
but jxnver over the possessions and 
ov(*r the bodies of their subjects. They 
can only govern the interior by the 
exterior. Their emiiire does not ex- 
tend to their hearts. Of these God 
alone has reserved for Himself the 
dominion, and He is so jealous of it 
that He does not wisli to sliare this 
dominion wifli any creature. All our 
arfeetions must be subjected to this 
law, and we owe Him the tribute of 
all the movements of our heart.” 

“ We have in our heart a void which 
no creature can fill. It can be filled 
only by God, who is our beginning 
and our end. The possession of God 
fills this void and makes us happy. 
The privation of God leaves us in 
this void and makes us unhappy.” 

*'* Before God fills this void, He 
puts us in the path of Faith. And on 
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condition that wc always look upon 
Him as our ultimate goal, making use 
of the creatures with moderation and 
bringing the use we make of them 
only to the service of God, contribut- 
ing faithfully to the glory He wishes 
to draw from all created beings. He 
will give Himself to us so as to fill 
our void and to render us happy. 
But if we be lacking in faithfulness, 
He will leave us in tlii*^ void which, 
when not filled, will be the cause of 
our greatest misery.” 

The creatures want to take the 
place of our ultimate goal, and we 
ourselves arc the first to desire to be 
our own end. Some ereature says, 
‘ Come to me, for I shall fill thee.^ 
Wc believe him. Wc arc deceived. 
Then comes another and again an- 
other wlio speaks the same language 
to us and deceives us in the very same 
way, and this goes on as long as our 
life lasts. On all sides creatures call 
us, promising to satisfy us, but all 
their promises arc nothing but lies. 
In spite of that we are always ready 
to allow ourselves to bo deceived by 
them. It is as if the bod of the sea 
were empty, and someone just took a 
little water in his hand to fill it. Thus 
we are never content, for the crea- 
tures, if wc attach ourselves to them, 
drag us away from God and throw us 
into the element of pain, trouble and 
misery, which are qualities as insepa- 
rable from creatures as joy, peace and 
happiness arc inseparable from God.” 

** Beyond the Incarnation w^e must 
no longer admire anything. It is 
dangerous to give our admiration to 
the creatures. Only God Incarnate 
deserves this. To admire something 
belonging to the natural order show's 
how . mall is the virtue that w'e 
possess.” 


'' For two reasons w'c cannot find in 
the creatures that joy and that peace 
which are the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. In the first place because the 
possession of God alone strengthens n? 
against troubles and fears w'hcreas 
that of the creatures causes us a 
thousand anxieties and apprehensions. 
Whoever possesses God is not troij^l- 
ed by anything, for God is his all in 
all, and all the rest has become naught 
to him. In ihe second place, because 
not one of the created things can 
suffice or satisfy us fully. Empty 
the sea of its waters and then go and 
put there one drop of w'atcr. Will 
you fill therewith that immense void? 
If God created an infinitude of beings, 
of greater and greater perfection, they 
all put together could not fill our 
soul, for it has a void which can only 
be filled by God.” 

Only God has the right of 
sovereignty over our hearts, neither 
the secular powers, nor even the 
Church Herself, can ever extend tlicir 
dominion so far. Our perfection anti 
happiness consist in subjecting our 
lieart to this kingdom of God. There 
is none but God who can satisfy it, 
for the heart has a void which can bo 
filled only by God and l)y no one 
else.” 

The PrRiFicATiox of the Heart 

We must dln^t all our rare to 
the purification of our heart, for there 
lies the root of all our troubles.” 

“ AVe are so full of wTong notions 
and erroneous judgments, of inordi- 
nate affections, passions and malice 
that w-e w'oiild be ashamed if we but 
saw ourselves as we really are. Let 
us imagine a muddy w^ell, from w'hieli 
water is being incessantly drawm. In 
the beginning that which is drawn 
almost all mud, but by continuing to 
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draw, the well becomes more and 
more purified and the water dearer, 
tio that finally that which is drawn is 
j)erfcctly crystalline. Similarly puri- 
fying our soiil without ceasing, the 
bottom is gradually revealed, and God 
manifests there powerful and mira- 
culous effects which He works in the 
soul and through it for the welfare of 
others. When the licart is well puri- 
fied, God fills the soul and all its 
powers, memory, understanding and 
will with His Holy Presence and with 
His Love. Thus the purity of the 
heart leads to Divine Union, which 
cannot be readied by any other paths. 
To make ourselves like unto God we 
must needs renounce the likeness of 
the devil which consists in pride, in 
vanity, in presumption, and that of 
the animal which consists in the 
passions and in the disorderly movc- 
iiicnts of the sensual appetite.'* 

“ Every vice produces four evil 
dl’cets in the soul ; (1) it darkens 

and blinds it ; (2) it soils it ; (3) it 
troubles and inconveniences it; (4) 
it weakens it. But among these vices 
that which particularly blinds the 
mind is pride, and that which parti- 
cularly soils the heart is voluptuous- 
ness.” 

“To have stifled in one s Iieart the 
movement of one single passion or 
one irregular inclination, to have torn 
from one s soul one single imperfec- 
tion, siidi things signify a greater 
gain than accpiiring the possession of 
a hundred-thousand worlds for eter- 
nity. Aik^ even had wc not gained 
anything else by working the whole 
day like porters, but to free ourselves 
fi’om one useless thought, we should 
t-stcein ourselves more than rewarded 
for our pains.” 

“Ordinarily wc carry in our soul 
^‘wtuin things which si)oil our whole 


interior, it may be sonic inordinate 
affection, some plan or some desire 
for a certain place or employment or 
charge. We must apply ourselves to 
attain complete indilfen'iice and not 
to seek anything but to possess God in 
this very life, so that everything else 
may become indifferent to us 1 

“A soul that by mortification has 
well curcfl itself of its iiassioiis and 
which through purity of heart has 
become established in iierfect health, 
enters into an admirable knowledge 
of (iod and discovers tilings of such 
grandeur that it can no longer act 
through the senses.” 

Tin: Evil Effkcts of Attachments 

AND P.VSSIONS 

“ In the worldly-minded person 
])assion extinguishes the light of 
faith and reason. Inordinate? affec- 
tion coiTuiits judgment, and makes 
him afterwards fall into the greatest 
disorder. The attachment to pleasure 
has c‘oiTni)tcd, judgment to such a 
degree (hat no light is left but fur 
that. Vanity, sensuality and the at- 
tachment to our petty comforts e-\- 
tinguish in us those liglits which 
make us see the evil which lies in such 
faults. We deride as scrupulous those 
who by great subtlety of conscience 
follow a different conduct. And so as 
to Haller ourselves in oiir IHindness, 
we palliate by a thousand fine pre- 
texts tlic jiassion which blinds us. 
We lay claim to good intentions and 
after that wc just pa^s over all the 
movement. s of grace within us.” 

“ The ruir of souls is in’oduccd by 
the mulliiHication of venial sins which 
cause the diminuthm of Divine Light 
and Inspiration, of grace and inner 
eonsolalioii, of true fervour and 
courage to resist the attacks of the 
eiieliiy. From that follow blindness, 
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weakness, frequent falls, bad habits 
and insensibility ; for our affection 
once drawn aside, we sin without hav- 
ing any feeling for our sins.” 

“ Those who scrupulously avoid 
venal sins, generally feel deep devo- 
tion anc| liave in their souls a moral 
certitude that they are in a state of 
grace. On the contrary, those who 
permit iheinsclves to commit without 
any scruple venal sins, no longer feel 
the elevation of triu? piety, and the 
Holy Ghost does not give them any 
assurance that they are in grace.” 

“ So long as we are subject to our 
passions and inordinate alVections, wc 
arc the slaves of the evil one who 
gives them their motive power, very 
much like the organist does to the keys 
he touches. He awakens the inemoiy 
of objects and the phantoms of evil 
imaginations and then iiresents the 
idea in a way which is capable of ex- 
citing the particular passion he wishes 
to bring into play. And if we arc not 
on our guard, he generally succeeds 
in his intention.” 

“ But tlie worldly-minded, who are 
in perpetual servitude, do not even as- 
pire to free<loin. They love their 
chains, anrl, as ,lob says, find their 
delights among the brambles and 
thorns which tear them. Concupis- 
cence and passions insensibly i)ut out 
those infused supernatural lights of 
understanding and in the end succeed 
in killing them completely. Tlial is 
wliy one comes across eminent minds 
which are iK'vertlndess very blind re- 
garding si)iritual matters. There are 
people wlio have very good eyes, but 
this docs not mean tliat they are very 
intelligent. Thus in matters regard- 
ing f)erfeclion all disorders begin with 
some passion or some inordinate affec- 
tion for tome object. It gradually de- 


bauches the understanding, till this 
finally allows itself to be caught and 
lienecfortli only judges in favour of 
the passion of whieii it is being warn- 
ed. One looks at some object or at 
some emplojunent which one finds at- 
tractive and which has great splend- 
our. Passion is stirred. One dcsir(?s 
this cmj)loyinont. First the under- 
standing, illumined by the light of 
grace, resists tJiis desire and condemns 
it ; but as the passion goes on increas- 
ing in strength and the light of grace 
becomes gradually extinguished, the 
iinderstaiKling no longer offers any 
resistance. It succumbs to the irregu- 
lar inclinations of will. It ai)provcs 
of them. It finds reasons for their 
justification, and wliolly corrupted by 
will, it, in its turn, lielps in corrupting 
tlie same, giving it false maxims by 
which to authorise its irregularities.” 

“ We are by nature disposed to let 
ourselves be cliarmcd by the splend- 
our of lionour, by the applause and 
estimation of men and by the glamour 
of ])leasure and the satisfaction of the 
.'^enses, because we allow grace but 
little sway over our miiul. It is for 
tlie .same jvason that if someone .says 
:i word about our faults, we cannot, 
bear Him. He will awaken in our 
lieart eountl(*ss movements of fury, 
grief, bitterness and impatience.” 

Till-; Pkaotick of niiz Presence 
OF God 

“ Let u^ tiy to approach God with- 
out ceasing, to bind ourselves to Him 
through our tlioiights and through our 
love, and to give room to nothing 
which might distract u.s therefrom, ex- 
eei)t to actions done in His service, 
fur wliieh one must leave everything, 
even prayer and communion with 
God.” 
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“ As soon as wc find some void in 
our occupations, lot us turn usefully to 
God within us or to Jesus Christ, in 
order to kindle anew in us our devo- 
tion. From this will result that our 
mind, being always occupied in some 
saintly way, will not give entrance 
neither to vices nor to useless riches, 
and it will become noble and vener- 
able to itself and to others, breathing 
a continual fragrance of saintliness.^’ 

“ Let us trust in God who is faith- 
ful and never fails those who, having 
given themselves (*om])letely to Him, 
do but sock to pleas(‘ Him in all 
things.’* 

jNfay the voices of the great mystics 
of the East and of the West help in 
calling the present-day world back 
to truer ways of life and in making it 
realize that the deeper problems of 
life can never be solve<l by any ‘ \<m ’ 
nor by selfishness, he it individual or 
collective, and that neither baseless 
dogmas nor any doctrinal bias enn be 
made the starting jioint for a true solu- 
tion of tluMu, being as they are but 
another and even more noxious form 
of the human ego and its craving for 
power. The glorification of ^ I and 
Aline ’ in all tlio fields of life, indivi- 
dual, social, national and religions, 
leads man hopelessly astray into the 
hottomless morass of rnthlessnoss and 
hrute force, and throws him into 
dcoiior and deeimr darkness and mis- 
ery. This fact was well-known to the 
ancient seers of India. So they 
snng:— 

“When a man gives himself up to 
wrong ideas, his mind enters the sin- 
ful way. His own actions are soon 
tainted, and he is flung into deep woe. 
But striving habitually after the good, 
with faith, sclf-eontrol and courage, 
uicn progress to greater and greater 


felicity. There are certain persons 
among us who do not make righteous- 
ness the priiiciiile of life. They arc 
like chafT in the grains and like flies 
among birds. Whncn'cr he may bo, 
man cannot escape the clTect of his 
prior actions ; he cannot outrun it ” 
(Alahabharata). 

At a time when all valuations of 
life are tlirown mercilessly into the 
crucible, let us learn to listen again 
to these flispussionate voices of old 
and tn turn inward so as to make 
oursoh'es tit to receive the light of 
truth with our whole being and act up 
to it according to the best of our 
power. j 

Let us i^ray from tin* very depths 
of our heart with the Venerable Louis 
of Blois : — “ 0 T.ord, Thou torrent of 
priceless treasures, draw myself to 
The(‘, and make me hurry to the sweet 
fragrance of Thy perfumes with in- 
extinguishable fervour. Give me the 
grace to love Thee with all my heart 
and from the veiy depths of my soul, 
because it is Thou who Invest me first. 
Alay my tenderness for Thee, O only 
and highest Good, he a blazing fur- 
nace ! Alay my whole soul be con- 
>umrd ! A Fay it he absorbed by the 
great sweetness of Thy Love and be- 
come intimately united with Thee for 
Thine own eternal glory. O Dear Be- 
loved, deign to prepare for Thy.sclf a 
pheasant and (h*lightful habitation 
within me. Give me a pure and up- 
right heart, free from attachments and 
detached from the rc])rosentations and 
images of creatures, free, tranquil, 
serene, limpid ! 0 Sweet Light, love- 
able IJght, infinitely beautiful, illu- 
mine me with Thy rays, penetrate into 
me, satiate me for the sake of the 
glory of Thy Name ! *’ 



SCIENTIST AND SEER 

By SUter Dcvamaia 

[Sis! PI* Dpvamata of Auiinda Ashrama, (‘alil'oruia is woll-knowu to Iho roadors of 
the Vedanta Krsnri. Tho limifafion of llic obji?c(ivo iiiofJiod of scifnco mid the nord 
for the gift of insight for iindor^tanding Nature both internal and external, form the 
tbenio of Jier present article.] 


CIENCFi in the ninctcontli coll- 
ie tuiy moved forward on the 
level. It grow in breadth rather than 
in height. It had a “ horizontal out- 
look ”, to borrow tlic expression of the 
eminent psychologist, C. C. Jung. 
With the 20th century has come a 
radical reorganisation of tlie scienti- 
fic platform. The nieehanieal, materia- 
listic view-point is breaking down, 
and to-day so givat a physicist as Sir 
James Jeans can write: “ Th<» law and 
order which wo find in the universe 
arc most easily described — and also, 
I think, most easily explained — in the 
language of Idealism.” And again : 

“ Tlio ])hysicist of to-day must 

needs have some acfiuaintance wiih 
ideas wliich used to he considered the 
exclusive preserve of metaphysics.” 

In his recent book, Tlie Xnw 
Backgrouiul of Science,” Jeans seems 
to draw close to the theory of created 
things propounded by the caily Tndo- 
Aryan Sages of tlic Forest Books or 
Upanishads. The approach is, T be- 
lieve, unintentional and unconscious 
but it is as if scientist and Seer clasp- 
ed hands across the centuries. Those 
ancient Seers had no well-ccpiippcd 
laboratories, they offered no empirical 
proofs, yet they arrived at the same 
conclusions as those reached by obser- 
vation and experiment in the labora- 
tories of today. It was because they 
possos.sed an instrument more finely- 
tempered, more penetrating, than any 


made of steel ; one that disclosed more 
than prism, lens, test-tube, or mathe- 
matical formula could reveal ; — the 
instrument of the human conscious- 
ness, raised to the highest point of effi- 
ciency in the supcrconscious state, 
the state of subjective vision. 

By moans of this, Indo-Aryan Seers 
were able to ])ierec the shifting clouds 
of material phenomena and jierceivc 
the causal realm behind. Viewed 
from this lofty lieighi, the universe 
appeared to lliem evasive and ever- 
changing. The more they studied it, 
the more illusory it became, the more 
it seemed to escape them, riradually, 
out of their subjective researches, tliey 
built u)i the Theory of A Taya which 
has remained ever since one of the 
fundamentals of Indo-Aryan philoso- 
phy. 

The theory of Alaya *leclares that 
in (he created world there is no aI)so- 
lute reality, no rd)solu(e existence, all 
exi.‘«lenco is relative. Objects exists 
and are known only in relation to 
other objects ; and this knowledge is 
necessarily impermanent, because each 
object varies according to the object 
to which it is related. It is small in 
relation to a larger object, largo in 
relation to a smaller one, blue in rela- 
tion to one colour, purple in relation 
to another. Thus all knowledge of 
material things must bo shifting. 

Modern science has come to a simi- 
lar conclusion. The further it goes 
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ill its investigation, (he more it ([iies- 
ii(His, tlio more it is forced to recog- 
nise its inabilily to touch Reality. 

•• A seienlifie hypotlicsis, ” writes Sir 
.himes .loans, “ does not attempt to 
j)(»rtray the reality of Nature, but only 
what we see of Nature. It may re- 
jirodiice all the phenomena witliin 
our cognisance with perfect fidelity, 
jiud yet may (lifter from reality in the 
(s<(*nce just as mucli as a photogra- 
])liic lU’int dilTers fium a living face.” 

In the light of estoni science Urn 
entire pheiKunenal universe appears 
to hang in the balance. The only de- 
linite point seems to be the matlie- 
inaiieal ocpiation. Distance, ether, the 
nustitiit ion of heavenly bo<rK‘<, even 
?l)aco and tiiiu*, an* niider indielmeiit. 
They may or may not have any real 
j'xi>t(Miee. F. 11. Rradley, in Id" 
“Appearance and Reality,” sj)eaks 
iliiis of the in'oblem: ‘‘ We either do- 
iiot know what spa('e means and if so, 
certainly we cannot >ay tliat it is 
iiKM’e than appearance.” ‘’'rime is 
not real as such, ainl it jiroclaims its 
iiiin-ality by its inconsislimt at tempi 
lo be an a<l.icclive of the llniele>'^. U 
i' an ai^pcaiaiice whieb l)olnng> lo a 
liiglier character in wliich \\< -peeial 
(lUalily is imu-ged. Its own temporal 
nature does not there cease wholly to 
exist but is thoroughly tran»mutcd. 
h i-^ couutcrbala.nceil and, as >uch, lust 

'vilhin au all-inclusive hanmniy 

It is tlu're, but blended into a wln)l(‘ 
''^llicll we cannot realise.” And Jeans 
writes: — 

” True time implies the exi>lence of 
n body at rest in space. Not only 
have we no nu\ins of discovering 
^vh(‘n a body is at vest in spac(\ but 
Ihore is every reason io .siii)po>e the 
hlinase is nmaningless. On (lieM* 
"^I'uiinds, Einstcdii maintained that all 
time is “ local ” ; there arc as many 


l(K*al times as tlnu'e are planets, or 
stars, moving through space, and none 
of tlaun is more fundamental than 
nwy other. 'Phis implies that it is 
ju-t a^ impo^^sil)le lo locale an event 
in lime in aji ubj»a*tive way, as lo lo- 
cate an o])ject in s[)a(*e in au objective 
way.” 

It i> an inlf-resling fact that in tlm 
Homeric [)Ocms there is no word for 
eitlior tinu; or >i>aci‘. 

The objective' nicihod of research 
falls short in ll.'is, it dismembers the 
object it wcaikl study. It breaks up 
the atom or molecule to learn its 
nature'. Sir James .leans, with that 
scientitic iainn'ss which characterises 
all his wiitings, ackno\vle<lg(‘S this. 
Jl(‘ ^ays: "Trying to ohscwve tlio 
inner winkings of an atom is like 
l)lneking off the wings of a butterfly 
to >ee how it flies Each ob- 

servation de>tro\> the bit of the uni- 
verse ol.iservt'd.” The. residt is that 
the physieal sclent i>t deals with a 
• (lead r;dln‘r than with a living world ; 
the living nnuun> an (Miigina to him ; 
and lie (^omes to tin* e()nelu>lon ex- 
jn*i>s(<l l>y .leans, " 'Thai the advance 
of knowledge jv at pii'.-eni reduced to 
what Fin.'-tein lias discrilu'd as e.\- 
Iractiiig one incumprehen>iblc fnuii 
another incoinprelMUisihle.’’ 

The Seer, on the (nher hand, con- 
cerns himM*ll’ Ic'^s wiih phenomena, 
and more with causes. ILc strikes 
dec]) Into the heart of things and dis- 
cerns tlieir nainiv and luiipo^e. lli.s 
findings are mon* fundamental, but 
thoy arc abo more essentially indi- 
viilnal. Tie cannot take his fellow- 
searcheis into the laboratory and by 
experiment in’ovi' IPw statements. They 
ii'sl soh'ly on hi- own word. This is 
wliy subji'ctive investigations seem 
unseiontilic to the objeclive scientist ; 
but. in reality, both objective and 
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subjective researches rest upon the 
same groundwork of i)roof — a con- 
sensus of findings. If t*! nuinbcr of 
seers in( the same stafc of conscious- 
ness j)erceive the same thing, wc in- 
fer it is true ; just as we lend cre- 
dence to a postulate of material sci- 
ence when it is confirmed by the ob- 
servations of many ditTeront scient- 
ists. 

It may be claimed that the menial 
equipment required for the subjective 
method is so highly speeialisod that 
it is available to the few only. Not 
many can attain the state of concent- 
ration necessary to its applicaiion. 
'When, however, wc consider the accu- 
raej', the tireless patience, the long 
vigiles^ and the discerning vision de- 
manded for outer observation and ex- 
periment, it would seem that the ob- 


jective method calls for an equally 
specialised equipment. It was told dil* 
by one who knew, that when Thomas 
Edison was at work on a new i)roh- 
lem, ho spent long hours in deep re- 
flection — so deep that his meal would 
be brought, left and carried away 
again and he would know nothing of 
it. 

In the final analysis, every scientist 
must be a seer, if he would penetrate 
beneath the surface and observe Na- 
ture at work. And eveiy seer must Ijtj 
a scientist, if he would share the fruit 
of his researehes with others. Nature 
docs not confide her secrets casually. 
She reveals them to that one alone, 
whose purpose is single, whose spirit 
is undaunted and whose lif(i is dedi- 
cated to trutli. 


THE xNARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
(Oil NAKADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 
By Sicami Thya(ji>unanda 


[The name of sege XMrada is finiiiliar io every Hindu. Jfe i"* both a knower ami 
lover of (!od— a Jiiani and a Uliakla in ono. Ilis apliorisnis ou Di\ ine Love I’oiiii one 
of the most inspiring c*hni)*crs in Indias religion.^ litc‘raiiire.1 


The description of the realised man 
is continued furtlu’r in this Sutra also. 
It is pointed out that no particular 
standard or unifojiuity of behaviour 
and conduct can possibly be expected 
of u realised man. Having surren- 
dered his whol(* being c*oiui)letely to 
the Lord, and having merged his in- 
dividuality in Him, ihe Hhakta is not 
conscious of doing anything of his 
own accord. He feels that like a dry 
leaf at the mercy of the wind, he is 
made use of by the Lord IIim.self as 
Ilis instrument to carry out Ilis iii- 
scrutabiC purpose in this world. So 


far as the Bhakta liimsclf is concern- 
ed, lie is always immersed in the 
of Self-realisation. To all external 
appearance, however, he may soiiiv- 
tiiiies behave just like any ordinary 
man, scruiiulously discharging all llio 
duties jKM-laiuing to his station in 
life, and thus set an example to nivn 
of lower spiritual evolution tlian 
himself. Often times, however, ho may 
even be seen to break all acceptod 
code of conventional social morality 
ami rules of pro|.)riety, so as to break 
the chain that clogs the wheels of 
progress, and become thus liable to 
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be scorned and criticised by the 
conservatively-minded. At otlier 
times he may appear to be inactive, 
being immersed in the bliss of 
Samadhi, and appear dead to his 
Furroundings like stock or stone. 
Tims Narada wants us to understand 
liow difficult it is to judge from a 
man’s external behaviour whether he 
is a realised man or not, as some of 
our modern behaviourists would advo- 
cate. Even wh(?n he is active exter- 
nally, he is internally calm and quiet, 
>0 that he may be said to be an extra- 
ordinary combination of calmness 
and activity at the. sjiine 

iric^r 

II i II 

which ^[cTi knowing man) 
m\: intoxicated as if) 
becomes paralysed or fasci- 
nated as if) becomes (dd: 
because) ^k^ind: one wlio always 
enjoys the bliss of Atman ^fd 
l)ecomcs. 

Knowing^ that,"® man becomes 
intoxicated^ and fascinated,^ 
as it were, because he is com- 
pletely immersed in the enjoy- 
ment of the bliss of the Higher 
Self.® 

Xolcs — 1. Knoxrhig. As in the 
hist Sutra, note here also the chtinge 
<d the verb used (Jnaiva, /.e., know- 
iiigl, and the consequent transition 
from the idea of attainment to the idea 
of knowing. It is meant to suggest 
tliat spiritual realisation is not really 
an attainment of something external 
fo the aspirant, a status or power or a 
difTerent world like heaven or 
hrahmaloka. It is not something pro- 
duced as a result of action, whether 


in the nature of external rites and 
ceremonies or internal meditation, 
severally or in combination. It is only 
a recognition or realisation of man’s 
real status, his own inherent nature, 
the truth behind Ihe phenomena, 
whicli is always self- existent and self- 
effulgent but was obstructed by ignor- 
ance and egotism. Both spiritual 
practice and grace of God referred to 
in the previous two Sutras arc recpiir- 
cd only for removal of obstructions. 
Had spiritual realisatio.i been other- 
wise, it would never b«» permanent, as 
it is the law of Nature that ever}"- 
thing that comes into existence in time 
must inevitably pass away into obli- 
vion also. 

There is again a subtle suggestion 
that there is no real distinetion be- 
tween Bliakti and Juana in their high- 
er reaches, just as the radii of a circle, 
howtwer divergent they may be to- 
wards the circumferonce, must inevit- 
ably meet at the centre. The differ- 
ences in nomenclature are based only 
on tlie differences in the methods of 
approach and consequent differences 
in expression in life. In tlie highest 
stage of realisation they are the same. 
Thus in Gila VH:17, the Lord des- 
cribes the Jnaiii (knowing one) as 
Ekabhakti (one who>e devotion is 
centred in one). Again in Gita XVIII: 
55, it is said, In the stage of highest 
devotion (Bhaktya), he knows Me, 
knows what in truth I am and who I 
am," It msy, however, be objected 
that Haiikava speaks of Bhakti as 
the stei>ping stone to Juana. But in 
understanding tlic meaning of this 
statement, we should not forgot that 
what he refers to is the lower Bhakti 
which is only a Sadliana and as such 
only a means to Jnana or highest rea- 
lisation. On the other hand, when 
Ramanuja and other Acharyas speak 
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of .Tnnna as a stcpj^iiig stone to Bhakti, 
Jnana to them means only tlie lower 
intellectual knowlc<Ige which is a 
Sadhana leading to the higher reali- 
sation. It is ill the A'cry nature of 
tJiings iinpossiI)le to conceive of a 
higher stage than the highest realisa- 
tion. In his Bhaktirasayana Madhu- 
siidana Sarasvali also raises the 
question whether Bhakti and lirahma- 
vidya (the sehmee of Brahinanl are 
the same, aiul if so what necessity 
there is for a treatise on the doctrine 
of Bhakti. In reply he i)oints out 
that there is a necessity for a separate 
treatise as tlic two arc different in res- 
pect of four things, viz., Svarupa 
(form) , Sadhana (means), Phala (re- 
sult ) , an<l Adhikara (qualification) . 
lie points out that in Bhakti the 
mind melts out of Love and takes the 
form of (he Beloved, whereas in 
Brahmavidya there is no such molting 
of heart anti the min<l is coneent rated 
on (he un(liftcr(‘ntiatcd Brahman. 
AVhoroas in the former (he mind is 
Savikalpa (with modification), in ihc 
latter it is Xirvikalpa (without modi- 
fication). AA’ith resiieet to the means 
he points out that wheieas Brahma- 
vidya is dependant on tlie study of 
the Alahavakyas such as ‘ Thou art 
That’, Bhakti arises by a study of 
such treatises as describe the glories 
of the Lord. AVith respect to result, 
love of God is what is aimed at in 
Bhakti and destruction of ignorance 
in Brahmavidya. So far as qualifica- 
tion is concornod, every living being 
is entitled to Bhakti but not so to 
Brahmavidya which is only for speci- 
ally qualified aspirants. It will be 
seen from the whole discussion that 
the topics discussed, namely Bhakti 
and Brahmavidya, have reference only 
to the stage of Sadhana and not to 
the stag of realisation. But unlike 


other Achaiyas, Aladhusudana gives 
an equal and independent status (<> 
both as methojis of Sadhana. 

2. That . — Kefers to the Ihvma nf 
Suira 2 and Anirila of Sulra .‘k 

3. Intox^iralcfL — I'he word Mathtlui 
moans either intoxicated or mad. 
IViking it to mean intoxicated, tlie 
Bhakta is like (he Aladilhabhringa or 
the bee which gels intoxicated by 
drinking honey. It is (luite common 
in Upanishadic literature to coinjiare 
the Atman to Aladhii or honey. The 
Snlis often eominire it to wine. The 
use of wine in Christian liturgy, ol’ 
(he Soma jiiieo in Vedic Yajna, and <»f 
litpior in the Sakla worship is meant 
to ^mybolise this enjoyment of the 
sweetness of Divine Bliss. The realis- 
ed man is in uninterrupted enjoyment 
of this honey or wine which is so 
sweet and h(*alth-giving. Jus( as 
people under the infliicnce of 
wine are sometimes seen to deve- 
lop slrengtli and exjiress their laieni 
talent^, so the realisation of God 
and constant enjoyment of Divine 
Bliss make man spiritually and moral- 
ly pure aiifl heallliy and lit to under- 
lake any kind of hard work in the 
service of (Jod and of man. It make> 
the dumb eloquent, and th(‘ lame cn*-; 
iiioimlaiiis, as the poet. says. The 
fool beeomes a ])oet and tin* weak and 
cowardly l)ecnme heroes under its in- 
lluenee. AA'itness how Je.sus, the car- 
penters child, became the wisest rnaa 
of his age, and brave enougli to defy 
the might of the Roman Empire, or 
liow Prahlada dared to disobey his 
father whom all the world dreailod anfi 
obeyed. 

In the next i)laco, the realised man 
is a law unto himself. Ilis conduct 
and behaviour are sometimes as in- 
scrutable as are the ways of 
Lord Himself. No man can lorcscc 
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or predict what he may or may not do 
under particular circumstances. He 
has no will of his own^ as he has al- 
ready surrendered it completely to the 
Lord. lie is not the slave of so-call- 
ed common sense or reason, which 
often makes a man cold and calculat- 
ing and selfish, nor is he in the grip of 
conventional laws of society or Sastra. 
He is under the benign influence of a 
power higher than human, and his 
behaviour and conduct depend upon 
how this higher power makes use of 
him for its own inscrutable purposes. 
He is simply an instruirient in the 
hands of God, and is happy to be 
made use of as lie tliinks best. His 
conduct and behaviour, being some- 
times strange and queer, and at otlitu* 
times not * understandable from tlu‘ 
standpoint of ordinary human reason 
and experience, may often appear 
similar to those of lunatics or drunk- 
ards. 

A St. Francis of Assizi preaching 
fo birds, his little sisters as he calls 
them, or his pursuading a wolf, whom 
he calls his brother, to a better life : 
a Buddha offering to sacrifice his life 
to save a goat ; a Christ atoning for 
the sins of mankind and forgiving the 
enemies who brought about his death; 
a Ramakrishiia daring to slap his 
patroness on the face and refusing to 
accept a gift of ten thousand rupees; 
a Vivekananda giving uj) his prospect-’ 
of worldly prosiierity — arc these not 
supreme examples of madness from 
the imint of view of common sense 
realists ? 

Narada is not alone in characteris- 
ing a Bhakta as intoxicated. Nain- 
nialwar used to say, If men were 
drunk with the love of God, they 
ought to dance like mud men in the 
streets. If they cannot do Ihat, they 
arc not love-smitten.’* Sri Rama- 


^ 5 ^ 

krishna .says that a true devotee who 
has drunk deep of the wine of Di- 
vine love is like a veritable drunkard, 
and as such cannot always observe 
the rules of propriety. He also speaks 
of tlie god-intoxicated man as being 
unconscious of himself or the external 
world just like a drunkard. lie once 
said that when he saw the feet of the 
Mother, he felt intoxicated, as if he 
had drunk five bottles of wine. Ac- 
cording to Sri Ramakrishiia, the 
Bhakta may be found sometimes 
laughing, sometimes weeping, and at 
other times dancing and singing, being 
moved by dilTerent emotions, and 
may even be found moving about like 
an unclean spirit or a mad man. 

European mysties also often com- 
pare thi‘ state of realisation to a state 
of intoxication or madness. Thus Plato 
somewhere describes it as ‘saving 
madness \ Again when the Christian 
mystic says !i(imj!ns Chmti, inebria 
mVf he is asking for such a gift of 
supernal vitality, a draught of that 
wine of Absolute Jiife which runs in 
the arteries of the world. In the Fioret- 
ti, it. i.s told of John of Parma how he 
was drunk of the chalice of the spirit 
of l^ife deliveretl by Christ to St. 
Francis. Again Meclitliild of Magde- 
burg says, 1 would drink, for a space, 
of the unmingled wine.” Emerson in 
his essay on the Oversold points out 
that a bmdeiicy to insanity has always 
attenilt'd the opening of the religious 
.'^ense in man as if he is bla.sted with 
excessive light. The trances of Soc- 
rates, the union of Plotinu.s, the Vi- 
sion of Poviihyry, the conversion of 
Paul, the Aurora of Behmcn, the con- 
vulsions of George Fox and the Illu- 
mination of Swedenberg are all of this 
kind. 

\Vc thu'!- sec how Xavada is justified 
ill characterising the realised man as 
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intoxicated or mad. Sri llamakrislina 
used to say that all people arc mad, 
the only difference being that while 
some are mad after women and gold, 
others are mad after God. We should 
take care, however, to remember that 
we cannot make queerness or unrea- 
sonableness a tost of realisation. For 
while some realised men may appear 
mad at times, all need not necessarily 
be queer always ; neither need a mad 
man always be a spiritually realised 
man. 

4. Fctiichiated . — Tlie word Stab- 
dha is also used metaphorically to 
denote absence of activity. When 
the devotee is in the presence of his 
beloved in deep Samadhi, he becomes 
fascinated and loses all power of ac- 
tion, just as a rat becomes unable to 
move its limbs when it is fascinated 
by the looks of a cobra who is about 
to swallow it, or as a man dead drunk 
loses all capacity for independent 
motion, or as a bee which has drunk 
too much honey is not able to fly. 
Moreover, when he has reached the 
stage of perfection, there is no further 


possibility of any activity by way of 
Sadhana as he has nothing more to 
achieve. This does not, however, 
mean that he is idle. But even while 
he appears to be active externally 
when he is not in Samadhi, it is no 
more the devotee that is acting but it 
is God who acts through him. Tliis is 
the whole burden of the teaching on 
'work' contained in the Gita. Among 
mystics, Riiysbroeck describes the life 
of one who has achieved this state as 
‘ ministering to the world without, in 
love and mercy, whilst inwardly abid- 
ing in stillness and utter peace.* 

5. Ln merited. . .Higher Self , — This 
gives the reason for the appa- 
rent quecrncss of conduct described 
above. The Higher Self is the same 
in all so that to be immersed in the 
Higher Self docs not preclude service 
of the world. Atmarama (delight in 
Atman) is quite consistent w'ith Loka- 
hite rata (delighting in the worlds 
wedfare). Cf., Gita V:24 & 25 where 
the two characteristics arc coupled 
together. 
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Thought and Reality — Sankara & Hegel : 
By P. T. Rnju. Published by Allen 
idn, London. Price lOith. Od. 

The term Idealism in EuropOtMii and 
Indian philosophy has a very vague conno- 
tatiun. Th(,*re are as many shades of 
Idealism as fhci’o are IdealtsL idiilosophers 
The grand Lh’alislic. tradition of European 
philosophy is represent fully in the* philo- 
sophies of Kant and Hegel. Kantian 
Idealism was denounced as too formal and 
was considered too intellectualislic. The 
Aristo-elian attack on Pluto was fully 
developed in the objective Idealism of 
Hegel. Plato believed in the company of 
a set of Univorsats. These universals 
manifested themselves in the particulars 
and the particulars participated in the Uni- 
verbals. The particulars were impermu- 


n«»nt and the Universals elenial. The unity 
of Universals was considered by Plolo as the 
const it uMvc stufT of reality. As against this 
type) of Idealism the objoetive Idealists took 
objection. Hegel after Aristotle was the 
first man l,o define clearly the doctrine of 
the concrete Universal. Heg(d held that 
neither the Universals nor the Particulars 
could bo found apart from each other. The 
l^nivcrsal was ni'ver found apart from the 
Concrete Particular. Reality for Hegel was 
the Concrete l^niversal expressing itself in 
the dynamic dialectic of thesis, antithesis, 
and s>Tithesis. Reality was Thought and 
the Rational was the Real. The British 
development of Hegelian Idealism is found 
in the Philosophies of Bradley and Bosan- 
quet. The Italian development of Hege- 
lian Thought is the philosophy of Croce 
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and Gentile. The American development 
of Hegelian Thought was found in the 
philosophy of Royce. The philosophy of 
Bradley is the nearest approximation to the 
philosophy of Sri Sankara. 

Hegelianism believed that Thought and 
i(£ categories were enough to account for 
Reality. The dialectic method of Hegel 
points out the very logic of life. Hcgcl 
makes human history the autobiography of 
the world spirit. Hegel's method deduces 
the higher from the lower. There is no 
thrill of an adventure in the Hegelian 
metaphysics. Hegers method is con- 
.‘slnictivc and scienlific. It « lumoi scale the 
spiritual summits of Advailic Ananda. Wc 
discover by intuition and rxi)Iain by logic. 
Thought is after all an adventure of the 
mind. It is not coeval witli Reality. Rea- 
lity is experience. Life is abovr* logic 
Beauty above liarmony and the I'panishadic 
spirit above consistency. 

The Advaita dialecticians have followed a 
very c.nti(;al method. They liave taken 
suflicient care and m.cessary j)aiiis to (‘Xa- 
mine the categories of human knowledge, 
such as cause, quality, generiilily, etc. 
They have found all of them contradiction- 
ridden. They have laid down the satisfac- 
tion of two oritoria as charac*.erising the 
Ultimate Reality. Tliey are : (1) it should 
not be subliitcd and (2) it .-ohould not be 
uncogiiisablo like the horns of an hare or 
the barren woman's .son. The worhl of 
knowledge — multiplicity is neither Real 
nor Unreal, nor Rea^-imreal. It is not Real 
because it i.s siiblated in dreams and deep 
sleep. It is neither L^nival because it is 
cognised. So the world is Real as well aa 
Unreal. It is this mysterious peridcxily 
that, is explained by the notoriously mis- 
understood term Maya. Wo cannot com- 
mit ourselves as to the nature of the pheno- 
mena. The doctrine of Maya asks us to 
wisely suspend and not recklessly ropiidi- 
ato the affirraation.s about Reality. The 
academic Advaitin is inl.crested in pointing 
out that every other position held by the 
opponent is untenable. The unity of 
knowledge in Advaita is derived from the 
unity of experience. 

On the dialectic side, the Advaitins 
strongly oppose the doctrine of difference 
and th«i author of the book under review 
has a very fine chapter under the dialectics 


of difference. Dr. P. T. Raju has tried 
his best to point out to the academic world 
that Advaita is not a cheap, emotional ex- 
perience based on the alleged declarations 
of scriptures. The dialectics on difference 
if Mandana, Vacaspati and Chitsukhi are 
glorious examples of pure logic. The Ad- 
vaifin is not attracted by the fatal fascina- 
tion of the concrete Universal. Reality for 
the Advaitin is identity. It is not. a trans- 
mutation of the lower iuto the higher 
‘ somehow It is not an identity in differ- 
ence. It is an identity whicii is impartite 
experience. The lower world of phenomena 
is negated in Brabinau. It is not the 
method of mere contradiction. It is 
experience not contradicted. It is 
ba.sed on the rock of experience 
not. on the sandy foundations of 
empirical thought. The higher is not de- 
duct'd from the lower. The lower is negat- 
ed in the higher. Advaita advocates ad- 
venture. The adventurer feels giddy as he 
mounts the hast steps of swaying spire of an 
ancient Gothic Cathedral. It is all c.xperi- 
ence of a self-certifying nature. Sankara at 
once s\ipi)Iemonts and corrects the dry idea- 
listic metaphysics of the West. Sankara- 
advaita had the most perfect concept of 
Unity which is experience, ^fpiritual experi- 
ence and its expression in Revelation, are at 
once the bed-rock and the differentia of 
Indian philosophy from the rest of world 
thought. 

P. X.\o.\RAJ.\ Rao, M.A. 

Dialogues from Upanishads : By Swami 
Siranniula Snrnftwoti of Rkhikesh. Pub~ 
lijihcd by Em. Airi, Editor, *'Idcal Home 
Magazine , " A m ritaar. 

This is one of the useful books among 
the writings of Swami Sivananda of Rishi- 
kesh. The author has seleeted and trans- 
lated iinprulant sections from all the princi- 
pal ten Upanishails, except Isa and Man- 
dukya. The sections selected are mostly 
those occurring in the conversational form 
in the Upanishad.^, and hence the name 
‘Dialogues from the Upanishads’. The 
students of Upanishads know very well that 
many of the precious teachings of these 
hooks are couched in conversational form 
and .Ti-p presented in the setting of stories. 
Hence Swami Sivananda has done well in 
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bostowing bis attontion on thcso, and pro- 
ducing the present, book which will be 
found an excellent Introduction to the 
Upauishads by the lay reader. The sim- 
plicity of style and the non-technical way 
of translation adopted, enhance further the 
usefulness of the book in this respect. 

But wc wish to make a general criti- 
cism of certain aspects of this book, and 
that would bo applicable to the writing.^ of 
the Swami in general. Wc note in his books, 
for example in the Introduction to the pro- 
sent book, a tendency to adopt a prophetic 
role, and couch his writings in the language 
appropriate to world-teachers and messiahs 
Wc do not approve of this, for messiahs 
and world-teachero are few and far between, 
and when every spiritual aspirant writes in 
such a strain, the common people arc likely 
to carry impressions that are not conducive 
to their spiritual progress. Wo would also 
have liked that n good book like this did 
not carry the prefatory article entitled ‘Tn 
Quest of a Sat Guru” by Swami Yogananda 
Saraswati ; for any man with critical spirit 
would feel it to be a blatant, ad^ ortisiunent 
of the author, w’hich spiritual men in this 
country are never supposed to encourage or 
to tolerate. Without these feature.-?, the 
value of the work would have been much 
greater. 

Srimad Bhagavata : Coudcfiscd in the 
poet* 8 own words by Pandit A. M. Srinivam- 
chariar and translated into English by Dr. 


V. Raghavan. M.A., Ph.D. Published by 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price Rc. 

On the same plan as their abridge- 
ment of the Mahabharata and tlie Rama- 
yana, Messrs. Natesan & Co., have now 
made available to the English-reading pub- 
lic the great devotional scripture, tlic 
Bhagavata, in a condcn.sccl form. Tlie 
book contiiins the abridged Sanskrit text, 
and a very good translation of the samri in 
English. 

Wliile the reader who has no access to 
the original Bhagavata, or who has not the 
patiencie to read the full translation of it, 
will feel grateful to the publishers for this 
good book, we have to remark that thu 
difficulty in preparing an edition of thi.-? 
kind is much greater in the case of the 
Bhagavata ihan in that of tlic other two 
books. One may doubt what value an 
edition of the Bliagavata can have when all 
the soul-inspiring invocations and philoso- 
phical discourses arc left out. For in the 
Bhagavata there is nothing like a plot as 
in the Rainayana or thtj Bharata, and all 
the charm of the original arises from the 
deep devotional fervour pervading the 
whole of the book. A coiiden.sulion of thi .-3 
kind cannot be expcctcfl to bring out thw 
all-important aspect of the w’ork. Yet it 
Is useful in its own way to a certain clas.s 
of readers, esj^eeially to those who want to 
satisfy themselves a.s to w’hat the subject- 
matter of the Bhagavata is. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Sri Ramakrishna Temple at the Bclur Math 
An Appeal 

Swami Madhavananda, tho Acting Sec- 
retary, Ramakri.shna Math, Bclur, has issued 
the following appeal : 

Readers of the Life of Swami Vivoka- 
nanda are aware that when he succeeded in 
finding a permanent home for the sacred 
remains of his great Master Sri Rama- 
krishna at the Bclur Math near Calcutta, 
in the year 1899, he heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as having discharged a heavy responsi- 
bility. It was his firm belief that the Master 
would live in that sanctuary, for ages to 
come, ‘ j jr the welfare of the many, for the 


happines.«? of tJie many ’ ; for did he not 
wiy to hi.s beloved Narcn, “ I will live whero- 
ever 3 ^ou will carry me ” ? That the place 
lia.s a peculiar attraction for men and wo- 
men from all parts of the world holding 
diverse beliefs, is patent even to a casual ob- 
server who watches the cvcr-incrcasing 
crowd.9 of visitors that gather there every 
day, particularly on festive occa.rioii.s. A 
large percentage of these people come with 
sinccro religious hankerings in their hcaTk>i 
and never fail to experience an inward peace 
and blessedness. All this is attributable to 
the divine presence of Sri Ramakrishn.*!, 
who was the embodiment of purity, love 
and spiritual power. 
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Swami Vivckanaudu had dreams of 
orcctinR a Icnip^o of Sri Ramiikrishna on 
fho grounds of Iho Beliir Math. lie had 
(■ven preijaivd under his directions a plan 
and design of the temple, whicli was lo be 
an imposing stone structure with a spaci- 
ous Natmandir or prayer-hull capable of 
accommodating a thousand devotees. But 
he did not live long enough to carry out 
his project. The cruel hand of death cut 
.shorti his eventful life in its very prime. 
The plan and design ho left for his pro- 
posed temple renuiined a sacred heirloom 
with his brother-monks, who could not get 
together the necessary funds for such a 
big undertaking. Recent I3'. however, an 
offer of helj) came from an unexpected 
fpiartcT. Some self-sacrificing Westc'rii de- 
votees proposed to contribute Riiixc's six 
lakhs and a half exclusivc’Iy for this jmr- 
j)oso, with a request that the temple be com- 
])leted as early as possible. Accordingly, a 
pUiii and df'sign of a part stone structure.' 
consisting of a Garbhamandir (main shrine) 
faced with Chnnar stone and a Natmandir 
(prayer hall) partly faced with it, were i»re- 
pared on the basis of the plan and dc'sign 
left by Swami Vivekananda, and consl ruc- 
tion -tarted under the su|)rrvi.'ion of 
Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta. The com- 
pleted edifice will be a unique work of 
be.iuty and grandeur, which will harmoni- 
ously blend soiik’ of the .saUent feature's «)f 
Orien!.al and Occidental arcliiteclure and be 
strong enough to withslaml the ravages of 
lime for centuries to eorne. 

But the donation from I he We-M, 
ullhough princely, ha.s proved insufficif'ul 


for the purpo.sc', and needs lo be supple- 
mented by other contributions to the ex- 
tent of at least Ruimh’s one lakh and a half 
to fini.--h the temple and to construct other 
nocn.ssary works ronnected with it, such as, 
a. kitchen and store-rooms, a landing ghat 
and a ])rotcctive embankinen*. The con- 
st met ion will be complete by M.ireli next. 
So the above sum lias to be collected forth- 
with. II occims lo us that there may bo 
Ihoiisarifls of devotees and admirers of Sri 
Raniakrishna all over tlie country w’ho sin- 
cerely feel that the tem])le erected in his 
honour al the Belur Math must be a.s 
.‘Strong and im]josirig as ])Os<iblo, and they 
w’ould naturally like to contribute their 
quota in materialising I he cherished project 
of Swami Vivc'kananda. We therefore coii- 
.'‘itler it our dii y to acf|U:iint the public 
with the I'resciit situation regarding the 
trniple :ind inviti' their kind co-oiieration. 
Cur reticence in Ihi^ mat cr has led many 
to conclude Ih.at Ihe whole of the e.slimatcd 
cosi has been subscribed, and that eonse- 
(pieiilly no fiirMior help i-"' necessary. But 
it is not so. Now is Ihe time for our coun- 
trymon to demonstrate their admiration 
and regard for Sri Raniakrishna according 
to lhi‘ir iiH aii''. Hen’ is an opporfuiii y for 
them to join hands with our Western friends, 
so that both Hast and West may unite in 
]>ayiiig homage to this great Pro])hct of the 
Harmony of Religion.'-, whose advent was 
fur Ihe good of lh(' wlioV world. Any 
eoiiiribnl ion si'iit lo the Rri'sident, Riima- 
kri.'-hna Math. P.O.. Belur Math, Howrah 
Dt., mentioning !h(' Temple Fund, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged. 


SRI RAMAKRISIINA COMPETITIVE EXA^IINATION 


Mr. B. Sreeramau, the lion. Secretary, Sri Raniakrishna Seva Samilhi, Rajahmundry 
makes the following aiiiiounccmciit : 

'rho following arc the results of the Competitive Examiualioii held by the Sri Ramakrishna 
Seva Samithi, Rajahmundry, in October 1937 . — 

11 Sub-JanlOVB^FlKST prize No. 90, T). Maulana, Elloro. 

SECOND „ No. 37, G, Krishnadas, Tonali. 

FIRST CLASS No. 99. 

SECOND „ No. 37, 92. 

THIRD „ No. 70, 73, 9C, 97, 9S, 100, 101, 117. 

Jiiiiion— FIRST PRIZE No. 107, Y. Hari Srlnlvasii Rao, Ellorc. 

SECOND „ No. 60, V. V. Satyanarayana. Ma^^nlipatam. 

FIRST CLASS:— No. 3, 49. 50. 57, 75. 107, 109, 110, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 127, 132, 133, 130. 

No. 59, 108. 125. 


SECOND 
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THIBO CLASS Ho. i. 13, 18. 14, SO, SS, 46, 48, 54, 56. 68, 64, 77 , 

111, 112. 113, Ii8-A, 115, 118, 119, 126, 130, 131 / 
134, 186. 137. 

5 Seniors— First prizb : — No. 83, R. Ramakrishuan, U'lainalpoi. 

No. 91, K. Sitaramaswami, Rajalimundry. 

First CIaASS No. 83, 91. 

Second ,, No. 69. 

Third „ No. 84, S7. 

Prize's and CcrtificatL'S of merit will bo sent to tlio address of tbo Chief Superintendent 

in duo course. 

Tho next examination with the Fame text books will bo hold at 3 P. M. on 16-10-1938 at 
all places from which 8 candidates apply. 


Vedanta Society of Denver, Colorado 

A friend from Denver writes : 

To realise the evaiiesociiee of the time 
element, those who have? been absorbed in 
helping to establish the Vedanta Centre in 
Denver have only to recall that it has been 
a year and a few months since the arrival 
of Swami Vividisliauunda. fcio rapidly have 
the weeks and months gone, so happy have 
been tho associations, and so sublime the 
inspiration of tho ywanii as loader 1 To 
many of the students it has been tho hap- 
piest year of a lifetime — a privilege long 
awaited 1 

Following the arrival of the Swami from 
Washington, D.C., on May 19, 1936, a series 
of open lectures was given on the various 
])ha.ses of Vedanta and the general life and 
culture of the peoi)le of India, some of 
which were illustrated by his beautiful col- 
lection of slide’s. The response to all of 
these lectures was so good that, though late 
ill the season, it was decided to organise 
n'gular classes for the sfuily of Vedanta, 
The Sunday lectures continued until the 
end of June, and due to tho fad that. Den- 
ver is a vacation city and health re.sort it 
W’as decided to liold tho weok-<lay classc's 
right through Ihf? suminer. Even in tlie 
heat of an e.\ce|dionalIy warm season the 
attendance was sullicieiil to keep a iiuelc.'us 
of interested students togt.’lher. 

During tlie first week of Augu>t, 1936, 
tho visit of Swami Akhilananda of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, loft, ji deep impression. 
In order that the new .sluden‘,s might meet 
him, a reception was hold at the home of 
Mr. and Mi's. Clarence Thom who have for 
many year- been connected with the Ved- 
anta Movement. Swaini Akhilananda w.‘is 
ph’ascd '0 see the curncstness and sincerity 


of the groii)) and gave a talk, bringing out 
what Vedanta stands for and what it would 
mean to Denver to have a center establisli- 
e<l here. 

Towards the end of September, 1936, a 
second series of public lectures was arrang- 
(’d in one of tho most spacious and well- 
located halls of the city. These lectures 
wen' also well received ami followed hy 
newly organised classes and the work con- 
tinued throughout the season. 

The regular week-day classes have been 
held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings in 
the Y.M.C.A., Building, located in one of 
the most accessible parts of the city. The 
i^unday evening lecliiros since last October 
have been held in (he Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
one of the lines! liotels of Df’iiver. A 
medium-sized auditorium was engaged. 
Soon after this arrangement the manage- 
ment of the hotel redccoratid and furnishe«l 
the auditorium in a pleasing and digniiied 
manner. "J'he (exts sliuiied in tlu^ classes 
have been the Bhagavad (.lila on Tuesday 
evening.s and I*a(.anjalis Aphorisnis on 
Yoga on Tliiirsday evi'iiings. Early in the 
yrjir tlie Kathii Upanishad was studied ami 
sliort courses given on Karma Yoga and 
Raja Yoga. 

For se\'eral months following (.ho sju- 
cial lectures in SeplemlM^r, Swami Vividislia- 
iianda found ii necessary to organise a- spe- 
<'ial day class for those who could not. attend 
tlie evening classc’s. This class continued 
until the pressure of si»ring activities made 
it necessaiy for the majority of the mem- 
bers to discontinue with the understanding 
that the routine be re-established next fall. 

Every .stutlcnt who has attended the 
classes consistent ly has only high praise for 
the fcjwami s methods of teaching and ex* 
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position of such profound subjects. His 
friendliness and sympathy in liis personal 
relations with the students have clone much 
to deepen the effect of the class work. 

Naturally, the outstaudinR events of 
the year’s work were the celebration**? of the 
birthdays of Swami Vivek*ananda and Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

On the evening of Februarj^ 12, 1937, 
Swami Vividishaiiaiida, the member.s and 
several invited guests met at the home of 
Mr. Elsie Green for the special celebration 
of Swami Vivekananda’s birthday, .\fter a 
most tou(*hing devotional service led by the 
Swami, a program of short informal talks 
and readings by the students followed. 
Everyone entered info this heartily and 
as the Swami started showing sh'des de- 
I)icting interesting scenes and prominent 
personages of the Order, a spirit of love 
and enthusiasm for the work of the Hama- 
krishna Mission swei)t t.h(* entire group. 

The public service commemorating the 
birth of Swami Vivekanaiida was held in 
the C'osmopolitan Hotel, Sunday, Febru- 
nr3' 14, 1937. Special invitations were is- 
sued a*s a result of which the auditorium 
wa.s filled to capacity. Swami Vividisha- 
nanda ga\'o an elociiient discourse on the 
illustrious Swami Vivekanaiula. Following 
this trihub' slides were shown illustrating 
the theme “Gorgeous India.” Many 
lingered after th(3 service to felicitate the 
Swami and exjire.ss their deep appreciation. 

Immediately following these nctivitie.>, 
preparations were .started for a tilting cele- 
bration of the anniversaiy of the birth of 
Sri Ramakrishna. It was decidctl to have 
three separate functions, nairie^v, a banquet 
lor members and friend.« with Hindu food 
served, the public service, and la.dly a pub- 
lic entertainment, the object of which was 
to familiarize the g(’neral public with ihe 
spirit and aim of the Vedanta Movement 
in a popular wa.v. 

The banquet of Hindu food was the 
first of its kind ever given in Denver and 
left an indelible impre.sMon upon all the 
guests. It. was held in one of the fine old 
homes of the cit3', Friday evening, April 2, 
1937. Following the enjoymemt of the oxo- 
lic and never to be forgotten food, a pro- 
gramme wa.s given. After several musical 
numbers and talks by students, the Swami 
closed^ with a touching and inspiring review^ 
of the life and ideald of Sri Ramakriahna. 


To many it was the first time they heard 
of the great Prophet and Seer of Modem 
India. All in nil, it wa.s a memorable even- 
ing. Among tho guests were several from 
di.stinguishf’d .soci.il and intellectual circles 
of the citv. 

The public service commemorating the 
Masters BirHiday wa*s held in the regular 
Icct.urc room of the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Sunday, April 4, 1937. Tlie service was well 
attended. Swami Vividi.«hanaudii reached 
his usual heights of cIcKiuence as he took 
for his subiect, “Ramakrishna, the Man of 
God.” 

Since tlie entertainment, which took 
place on Wednesday, April 7, 1937, was to 
share wilh thr* ])ublic some of the spiritual 
and cnltunil traditions of India, the chief 
feature was an i I lust rated talk by Swami 
Vividi.shaiianda entitled, “See India with 
Me.*’ An usual the audience was most ap- 
preciative. This wa.s followed by readings 
from the poetry of Swami Vivekananda 
R.ibindranafh Tagore and Madam Sarojini 
Xaidu b3' Mrs. Clarence Thom, in Hindu 
co.sUiine, which readings were very impres- 
•rive. There were several piano solos and 
tho concluding niimber.s wore beautiful 
bahet dances given by Miss Glennyth 
Woods. The program was given in the 
social hall of the Y. M.C.A. Building and 
was con.‘*idere(l a success. 

I’erhajis the most encouraging aspect of 
tho work of the 3’oung Vedanta Center is 
the number of outside speaking engage- 
ments tilled by the .Swami in the weeks 
following the birthday' celebration. 

Ea<*h 3’ear the la>t week of Ajiril is 
celebrated in America as the International 
Poetry Week. Denver being the cultural 
center of the midwest, this festival is cele- 
brated with many public gatherings fea- 
turing the poetry of many nations. It is 
signilicanl that the Swami wa.s a.sked to 
speak ui»on two occasion.**, on the poetry 
of India. Xi Chappell House, a cultural 
centre of tlie cit.3'. .‘iddrc.^scd the Colo- 
rado Poctiy Societ.v, hi.s subject being 
“The My.stical Element in Indian Poetry.” 
The Swami gave a second discussion of tliis 
subjeet later in the Pootr3' Week at a pub- 
lic limchcon at the Argonaut Hotel, being 
introduced 1)3' Mrs. Eliz.ibeth Quereau, in 
charge of the internatiocal program. There 
were many di.^^tiuguished poets and writers 
present, and the friends of the Swami were 
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not the only ones who wore openly enthu- 

siastic ovor his speech. 

Following the Poetry Week engage- 
ments, he was asked to give an illustrated 
lecture before the Explorei*s* Club where he 
was introduced by Professor W. E. Sikes, 
head of the Sorialogical Depart mcnf of the 
University of Denver. This lecture was so 
well received that the Swami was asked to 
speak again before the same club next 
winter. On May 12, 1937, one of the seve- 
ral Denver chapters of the P. E. 0., a 
national educational society invited Swami 
Vividishananda to give an illustrated talk 
upon the scenic beauties of Kaslimir. Thi.s 
talk was also well liked. Then on May 13, 
1937, before the Occult Metaphysical 
Group the swami spoke upon Spiritual 
Unfoldment and Planes of Consciousness.” 
All present p.\prcs.scd iheir appreciation and 
the hope that they w’Oiild have the plea- 
sure of hearing Swami Vividishnnunila 
again. Later, on the 27fh, before one of 
the large.st classes of boys and girls in 
literature of the University of Denver, the 
Swami was asked to speak upon “The 
Doctrine of Karma and Reiiu'arnatioii.” 
The Swami w’as nicely introduced by Pro- 
f<'.ssor F. MacFarlane and Dr. M. Nako.s- 
teeii, both of whom belong to the faculty. 
The lecture made a very good impression 
upon the students and promi.'-'e.s to lead to 
others bel'on? appreciativ(‘ T’niversily 
clas.ses. 

Sri Ramakrishiia Ashram, My.sore 

The report of the A.shram for the year 
1936 gives an account of tlie niany-.'ided 
activitie.s of the institution in the city of 
Mysore and its ncnghboiirhood. Tlu' Ash- 
ram conducted ten weekly clas^^es on reli- 
gion and moial.^^ in different parts of the 
city, mostly in schools and hostels for the 
H<udcnt population. The Study Circle for 
the benefit of the Sw'amis of the Orde r con- 
sisted of five monastic members, and under 
the a.ssistancc of some university profe-ssors 
and other learned friends they underwent, 
a course of .study in socialogy, biology, logic, 
scientific method, Western philosophy and 
Mandiikya Karika. A special building for 
the members of the study circle was com- 
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pleted. The Ashram library was enriched 
wdfch 65 new books. The number of resi- 
dents in the Students’ Home attached to 
the Math was eight. With a building grant 
of Rs. 2,000 received from the Mysore Gov- 
ernment the Homo building was n'lea-^jiil 
from the mortg;ige debt on it. 

An important item of the Ashram’s 
work i.s the welfare work conducted in the 
Piiduvarhalli village. A night school, meet- 
ings to discuss the village problems and 
lectures by iiromincntj gentlemen of the 
city on topics affecting village life formed 
the important items of work in the village. 
Tlie village has also a eo-operative society 
with 62 members and a share capital of 
Us. 1,500. 

During January and February of 1937 
the Ashram held a onoweek celebration of 
8ii Rainakrishna’.s birth-centenary which 
ha.'* given a great fillip to the movement in 
Mysore. In memory of the cintciiary the 
A.dirain published a new edition of Mr. 
K. V. Pultappa’s book on Swami Viveka- 
iiaiitla and a translation of Mutuluk}:! 
Karika by Swami Nikhilanaiula. 

Sri Ramakrishna Misaioii A.slirani, Cuwiiporc 

The A.slirain conducts wordiip every- 
day, and on Sundays liohL- r(‘ligioiis clas.'^c.s 
followed by iliscu.<''ious. Re>idrs, it orga- 
nises i>ublic meetings, of which there were 
21 during the year 1930. The 
charin.'^ of thr? Ashram also go on preacliing 
lours. The Ashram run.s an out -door dis- 
pen.Niry with Alloeiialhic, Ilomoepatliic and 
surgical .sections. The total luuiiber of ca.'C.s 
in all these together for the year wm:» 
26,550. The Asliram stiidcMils make eollc’o 
tions in kiml and coin on Sunrlays, and usc 
this b> a.ssist stranded .strangers with food 
and money. In 1936 the Ashram undertook 
roUef work in Uno during the Ganges fiood. 
The Ashram conduct.^ two free priinaiy 
.schools and a free night-school, besides a 
Students’ Home for poor .students. Tiieit? 
were 12 inmates in the Home fluring the 
year. The Ashram run.s an efficient insti- 
tute for physical culture, and a reading 
room for Harijans. 
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Let me tell you, strcnglh is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanisliads and believe that “ I am the Atman ’* 

-Swami Vivekamnda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

ls[Ri R 5 rt SRW: 2ir!n: i 3 r«Ri.w 553^ qsn^ n 

RRRftsn iciRft »mp^ RR: I Rni?Rnnfi?RRiwit 11 

RIRT ftRT f«R^RRtflr 1 g^IRIwpT?^ fRRP^ RP^RW^ II 
R ^ftRRJR^SR ^ ^^RRRerai ' RRRI Ri^RI RIRf RJfW^^JRIfR^ II 
apR^il RRI # f^%RRI: I *R'^ R q RR R I R trf ^ ^51% II 

R^WWIRRij; trat !fl%R?RfjR5Rgci; I ^TRIRT flRRI flPef BRtl ^PTfSR R II 
RRiftffRIRi^: i;^ RIRRl: I Re^tTRilR R^ RP^?R[ II 

StPRRIRRft^RFi; R W ^ I RIRRWP^ ^5R4fRI Slfi[Rf5R «WRW«( II 

vIriRKiRrbI: RI^RI RlRRf^Rt: I H^RRnfir^IRI 5JIR1ERR RrR: JR: II 
RRnRi>ff*’WIRi w R^PIRRJJRR I RRPSRIRR R%RRcP4 R RIRRT: II 

(Moral degradation of the following nature brought about the extinction 
of the prosperity and glory (Shree) of the Danavas : ) They laughed out of 
court respectable elders of higher attainments in the assemblies, and cherished 
animosity towards them. When revered elders came, the younger men, seated at 
their ease, refused to honour them by getting up and saluting them respectfully. 
Mothers, fathers, aged seniors, preceptors and guests were not shown respect 
due to their exalted position. They neglected the upbringing of children. Their 
cooks grew unclean in their work, words and thought, and left articles of food 
exposed. Not allowing even ten days to pass, they would milk a newly calved 
cow heartlessly. The cows were milked improperly, and calves were depriv- 
ed of their share. During nights they made much noise and kept all places 
improperly lighted. Daily they thrashed and abused their helpless, pitiable 
wives. Petting cats and dogs and fowls became the hobby of the people. The 
housewives took no care of nrealth and household articles. Houses lay in 
ruins, but no repair was done. Becoming delinquent in the duties proper to 
their respective stations in life, people of different orders indulged in mutual 
hatred. Deceived by sensuality, women became impure, ill-behaved and 
^modest, and took to the habit of always standing by the windows of houses. 
Without giving to the servants, and in the gaze of children, people ate delica- 
cies all of themselves. 

Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Chapter 235, 
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DOCTRINES OF SUPERMAN I 

[We have given below a brief review of the conceptions of the highest tjrpe of 
human beings in two of the great world religions. The word Superman is used here not 
in the Nitzschean sense, but in its spiritual significance so as to include all the varying 
coniceptions of perfection found in tho important religions of the world.] 


1 

HE best revelation of God to 
man is in the life of persons 
who truly embody the ideal of holi- 
ness. But most of these holy men arc 
limited in powers. Most of them be- 
gin their spiritual career from a sense 
of suffering and insecurity in this 
world of mortality, and end by reach- 
ing a state which gives them a cer- 
tainty regarding the ultimate nature 
of things, and a feeling of aloofness 
from the struggles and sufferings of 
the world. No doubt those who come 
into close contact with them receive 
light and inspiration from their ex- 
ample, but they leave little behind 
that can stir the imagination of men 
far removed from them in time and 
space. For without the quality of 
adventure, without a vivid participa- 
tion in the hopes and fears of men, a 
life, however w’ell-lived according to 
the commonplace standards of good- 
ness, can do little to rouse the enthu- 
siasm of vast numbers of men. Thus 
holy men of the ordinary t3rpe 
lack dynamism of personality, and the 
saving grace that manifests through 
them can uplift only themselves and 
a few disciples, but not men in gene- 
ral. Then again they have no mess- 
age to deliver unto the world, their 
teachings being confined to the ex- 
position of established spiritual tra- 
ditions. It is not given to them to 
give a new lead to thought, to fuse 
the pnst with the present, or to give 


solution to varieties of new problems 
with which the past was never con- 
fronted. 

As a result, while men have vene- 
rated such static types of saintliness 
as conservers of traditions and as ex- 
emplars of tho ideal, they have al- 
ways reserved the most deep-felt 
adoration of their heart to holy men 
of a different stamp who combine in 
themselves all the virtues of the 
static type in add'tion to certain 
unique powers of personality. Such 
men are known by different names in 
different religions — as the Prophet 
among the Muslims, as the Buddha 
among the Buddhists, as the Christ 
among the Christians, and as the Di- 
vine Incarnation among the Hindus. 
As we shall presently show, there are 
wide differences in these conceptions 
of different religions, but they arc all 
at one in distinguishing the types of 
persons denoted by these expressions 
from ordinary holy men. For through 
them has mankind received new spiri- 
tual ideas, and through them has des- 
cended into large communities a new 
enthusiasm for striving after high 
ideals. And by the sheer power of 
their personality they have brought 
into existence new types of character 
which gradually gain wide prevalence 
in society and set an indelible stamp 
on the culture that produces them. 

II 

Having mentioned above the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic common to 
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the highest type of humanity •cherish- 
ed by all the religions, let us now con- 
sider in brief the distinctive features 
emphasised in the conception of such 
exceptional men held by some of the 
great world religions. Of these the 
Islamic conception is the simplest. 
Islam is perhaps the one religion that 
makes the most uncompromising dis- 
tinction between the natural and the 
super-natural, and scrupulously dis- 
cards any theory that has a tenden- 
cy to equate anything in the natural 
or the created world with God or the 
super-natural. Hence, while every 
other religion tends to identify the 
exceptional spiritual man with the 
Deity, Islam, though maintaining the 
fonner’s uniqueness, has categorical- 
ly denied his divinity. The highest 
type of spiritual men are known to 
Islam as Prophets or Messengers of 
God. These personages arc in no 
way embodiments of the Deity, but 
only souls specially commissioned by 
Him to reveal his law unto ignorant 
mankind. There have been a succes- 
sion of such prophets, and in fact 
there is no nation or country to which 
no ‘ vrarner ' of this kind has been 
sent, nor a ^ book ^ revealed. But the 
divine revelation became perfect wlien 
tlie Quran was revealed through the 
Prophet Mohammed and Islam, the 
natural religion of man, was founded. 
This final revelation includes in itself 
all that is good and universal in the 
past revelations, and abrogates what 
is local and temporary" in them just 
as a sovereign abrogates an imper- 
fect or temporary law' by a more per- 
fect one. Hence Mohammed, though 
a Prophet like all others, is dis- 
tinguished from among them as the 
seal of Prophets, because there wdll 
be no more Prophet after him since 
revelation has become complete with 


his message. But he is not on this 
account anything more than man. 
He is a created being like all others, 
and is only the first among Muslims. 
Hence no such term as Divine incar- 
nation or son of God is to be applied 
to him. He is an ideal character, 
and has shown man how to behave 
in different situations of life. For 
this reason man sliould follow his 
footsteps, and revere his personality. 
But he is not to be w'orshipped ; not 
even a picture or a statue of him 
should be made. For worship, or 
rather man^s prayerful self-surrender, 
is due only to God, and the Prophet 
is not God in any sense. 

The Islamic conception of the 
Superman, like all other doctrines of 
that religion, is simple and clear, 
without any complications resulting 
from philosophical subtleties or mysti- 
cal vagueness. Though the Prophet 
did not claim, nor was aw’arded, the 
status of the Divinity manifested on 
earth, no one can say that he was a 
whit below those marked wdth such 
super-human distinctions in the mat- 
ter of inspiring his followers with a 
consciousness of their spiritual des- 
tiny, in regenerating the life of a large 
section of humanity in the light of a 
new’ spiritual ideal, in leaving a dis- 
tinct stamp on the culture that pro- 
duced him, and in bringing into exist- 
ence a new' type of character based 
upon his life and example. 

Ill 

From Islam, w'hich is Semitic in ori- 
gin, let us now' pass on to Buddhism, a 
daughter of the great Indo-Aryan 
family of religions. There can per- 
haps be no more impressive study in 
contrasts than between these two reli- 
gions— the first w'ith its simple faith 
in God, its philosophical barrenness. 
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and its freedom from mystical influ- 
ences, and the latter with its sublime 
scepticism, its ethical fervour, and its 
insatiable tendency to clothe itself in 
the subtlest forms of metaphysical 
thought and sometimes even in weird 
types of mysticism. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the Super- 
man, at least in its earlier forms, docs 
not, as in most other religions, centre 
round any theory of descent of God- 
head into the world or of the coming of 
exceptional souls that bring a divine 
message of hope and redemption. For 
Buddhism, to start with, did not so 
much inculcate a belief in tlie existence 
of God as a faith in the possibility of 
evolving man into a God or a God-like 
being. And accordingly its theory of 
the Superman too is not one of Divine- 
descent but of human ascent. 

There are two types of perfect men 
recognised in Buddhism, the Arhat and 
the Buddha, of which the latter alone 
can be called Superman in the true 
sense of the term. An Arhat is a 
person, who, being dissatisfied with 
tlic life of the world, takes to the 
ascetic life, passes through the Bud- 
dhist system of moral training, practi- 
ces the methods of meditation and in- 
vestigation into the truth of human 
personality, and finally attains the 
supreme peace of Nirvana which 
transcends all categories of under- 
standing, and cannot therefore be des- 
cribed either as ‘ is * or * is not. ' The 
Arhat, no doubt, frees himself 
from the sufferings of life and attains 
a state of peace and blessedness, but 
he cannot, however, be called a Super- 
man as he fails to unfold certain yet 
higher possibilities latent in man. 
These higher possibilities can be rea- 
lised not through a life of mere intro- 
version and pre-occupation with one's 
own salvation, but by a combination 


of dynamic virtues that are born of 
an active life of positive self-sacrifice, 
and the wisdom and insight which 
are the fairest fruits of a contempla- 
tive life. The one who gains this 
higher development is the Buddha, 
the true Superman. 

The attainment of Buddhahood is 
the result of the long and arduous 
practice of the discipline of self-sacri- 
fice. The nature of this discipline has 
been made plain, and given in all its 
graphic detail by the sacred books of 
the Buddhists, which describe the pre- 
paratory period that Gautama Sid- 
dhartha had to undergo in order to 
become the Buddha. At the very start 
a Buddha in the making, or a Bodhi- 
sattva as he is technically called, must 
have; fairly advanced on the path of 
Arhatship, or the type of perfection 
that ends in individual salvation with- 
out any social or cosmic significance. 
But overcome by great pity for the 
sufferings of living beings (Maha- 
karuna), and by a burning desire to 
work for the good of all (Mahamai- 
tri), he abandons the goal of Arliat- 
ship and its promise of speedy cessa- 
tion of all sufferings for himself. In 
place of that, he takes up the cross, 
and irrespective of all considerations 
of personal sufferings, devotes himself 
imroservcdly to the service of others, 
so that by the powxr of his self-sacri- 
fice he may in the long run engender a 
spiritual energy that will open a way 
of redemption for all living beings. 

Gotama the Sakyamuni, who is 
known to us as the Buddha, is one of 
those who had undergone this discip- 
line, and it is by virtue of it that he 
attained Buddhahood and the unique 
spiritual power associated with it; 
which distinguishes him from an ordi- 
nary man of spiritual illumination 
(Arhat). In one of bis previous 
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births, as the Bhikshu Sumcdha, 
when he had far advanced in the patlx 
of Arhatship, he took upon himself the 
vow of woidd-deliverance, and entered 
on the series of lives as the Bodhi- 
sattva — a long and strenuous period 
of discipline in which there was no 
thought of individual welfare or sal- 
vation, but which was characterised 
by a supreme readiness to sacrifice 
all personal interests for the good of 
others. Men suffer heat and cold for 
selfish ends, would they not suffer the 
same for the sake of the world ? — 
this was the motto of the Bodhisattva. 
He practised as Bodhisattvas are ex- 
pected to do, the ten Paaramitaas or 
transcendent virtues consisting of giv- 
ing, morality, renunciation of the 
world, wisdom, enei'gy, forbearance, 
patience, truthfulness, resolution, love 
and equanimity. Each of these vir- 
tues could be practised in three stages 
—giving, for example, from bestowal 
of alms, through the sacrifice of 
wealth and limb, to the surrender of 
child, wife or life. The Jataka stories, 
which depict the previous lives of the 
Buddha as the Bodhisattva, show that 
Gautama practised all these virtues 
in all their three stages. It was due 
to the spiritual energy generated by 
supreme sclf-sacrifice in hundreds of 
births as Bodhisattva that Gotania, 
the Sakyarauni, attained in his final 
birth the status of the Buddha or tlie 
Enlightened One — a state tliat differs 
from that of the Arhat or perfected 
man in that the latter gives one the 
power of saving oneself alone while 
the Buddha, by renouncing the idea 
of individual salvation and by repeat- 
edly devoting himself to the service of 
others even at the cost of great per- 
sonal suffering, gains the capacity to 
redeem the world. Such is the Super- 
man of Buddhism. 

A7 


From the foregoing facts it would be 
clear that Buddhahood is a state, that 
there is a definite way of training one- 
self for it, and that it is open to all 
who put themselves to the required 
training. Accordingly Buddhist scrip- 
tures maintain that there have been 
many Buddhas, and that there will 
be many more, Gotama Siddhartha 
being only the latest of them. Their 
number is, however, smaller than those 
of Arhats, because few arc able to 
overcome the attraction of individual 
Nirvana, and engender in themselves 
the ethical passion of the Bodhisattva 
or the Buddha in preparation, witii- 
out which Supormanhood is impossi- 
ble of attainment. 

But the Buddhist doctrine of the 
Superman did not, however, for long 
maintain what may be called its ethi- 
cal basis and its democratic colouring. 
With the gradual assertion of the 
natural instinct of man to believe in 
a God, if not as a creator, at least as 
a redeemer. Buddhism imperceptibly 
changed from a faith tliat merely as- 
serts tlic spiritual possibilities of man 
into a full-fledged religion with its own 
doctrine of tlic Deity, His lower mani- 
festations, devotion, worship and the 
rest. In the midst of ibis transfor- 
mation, the theory of the Superman 
too necessarily changed from a doc- 
trine of man’s evolution to perfection, 
into one of Divine descent as man. 

This process of bridge-building was 
a very ingenious work. Although the 
original impress of the primitive Bud- 
dhism could not be completely over- 
come, a number of highly mystical 
theories transformed the historical 
figure of the man Sakyamuni into 
Godhead. To trace a few steps in this 
process of transformation, it was be- 
lieved even by primitive Buddhists that 
after his passing away the Buddh« 
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lived in the Dhamma (Law). It was 
also believed that many Buddhas had 
appeared in this world from time to 
time to minister to the spiritual needs 
of man, and that the Dhamma they 
all preached was not different from 
one another but the same. If there is, 
therefore, unity in the Dhamma 
preached at various times, it is natural 
to suppose that there! is also a unity 
in the personalities of their teachers, 
the various Buddhas. For if truth is 
immutable, those who reveal it are 
not many but one. 

These conclusions, to which specu- 
lative thought was gradually leading 
men, were given a theological sanc- 
tion by the doctrine of the Trikayas 
or ‘ three bodies.* According to this 
theory the earthly Buddhas lose their 
importance considerably and become 
subordinate to the conception of 
Dharmakaya or * the body of law.* 
What is called Dhamma in Pali books 
is, in the light of this theory, not 
merely an abstract law but the sum 
and substratum of all existence, the 
Tathata or ‘ trueness * which is the 
inner essence and support of the 
whole universe. It is that which lies 
beneath all phenomena but continu- 
ously manifests itself through them. 
It is identical with supreme enlighten- 
ment or perfect knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, all the Buddhas 
that have appeared in the world arc 
not different personalities but in es- 
sence identical, being the manifesta- 
tions of the one eternal Dharmakaya. 
The Dharmakaya is world-tran.s- 
cendent, but it expresses itself in this 
world from time to time for short 
periods as Nirmanakaya or crea- 
tion-body ”. The earthly Sakyamuni 
is only one of the many such visible 
manifestations of the transcendent 
Buddh i, the Dharmakaya, by virtue 


of his wondrous illusory power. There 
is yet another body of the Buddha in 
contrast to these temporary historical 
manifestations. This is the Sambhoga- 
kaya or the enjoyment body which is 
rather a vague conception standing for 
the redemptive activities of the Bud- 
dha in the various spheres of the uni- 
verse. While he is preaching in one 
sphere, he is eternally active in all the 
various spheres of the universe as the 
perpetual organ of grace and revela- 
tion, — as tlic innumerable Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas of glorified bodies 
who have gained perfection through a 
long course of self-denial, or who, 
though entitled to perfection, have 
spurned it with a view to help the 
suffering beings. Th\s doctrine of the 
Sambhogakaya is rather elusive and 
difficult to understand. In it we sec 
an attempt on the part of Bud- 
dhist theologians to reconcile the 
old idea of Biiddhahood as some- 
thing won as a result of age-long 
effort, by passing through the prepa- 
ratory stage of the Boddh'’sattva, with 
the notion of it as an eternal and 
infinite energy working as a perpetual 
organ of revelation and redemptive 
love. For the idea of individuals 
taking the vow of the Bodlrsattva, 
that of w'orld-redemption and of 
attaining superhuman powers of per- 
sonality through repeated acts of self- 
sacrifice, is retmned — nay, later Bud- 
dhism in fact shifts its main empha- 
sis to the Bodhisattvas, and peoples 
the heavens and the earth with a large 
number of such helpful and benign 
beings at various stages of develop- 
ment. But at the same time it seems 
to maintain that these higher beings 
arc not so much human agents work- 
ing up their way, but the expressions 
of a perfect Supreme Being— the Adi- 
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buddha or Dliarmakaya or whatever 
He may be called. 

Thus in the Buddhist doctrine of the 
Superman we find a gradual passage 
of thought from the conception of him 
as purely human unci !i product of 
systematic training and discipline, to 
the notion of him as an epiphany — 
the manifestation oi' tlic Supreme 
Principle in a human form. Islam, as 
wc have seen, is emphatic about the 
humanity of the Superman, while 
Buddhism tries to effect, in its own 
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unique way, a reconciliation of his 
humanity with his divinity. In the 
next number we shall see how Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism — ^the two great 
world religions in which the concep- 
tion of tlie Siipcrnian, or to use the 
theological expression, the idea of the 
Incarnation, has played a very im- 
portant part — ^tackle the problem aris- 
ing from the simultaneous presence of 
humanity and divinity in these ex- 
ceptional beings. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

By A Disciple 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, known ako as the Holy Mother, was the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and w'ays of thouglit. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modem India, the reader will get intimate 
glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through the little acts and simple talks of 
everyday life. Wc arc indebted to Swami Nikhilananda, the Head of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre of New York, for the Engbsh translation of the Bengali originai.J 


T was about nine in the morning. 
^ The Holy Mother had been pre- 
paring betel-leaf when I came to sec 
her. Soon wc were engageil in a con- 
versation. 

Disciple : Mother, I have seen and 
heard so much ; still 1 cannot recog- 
nize you as my ‘ own mother.’ 

Mother : But otherwise, my child, 
why should you come here so often? 
‘ He who belongs to one comes with 
him in every age.’ You will know 
your ‘ own mother in proper time ' ! 

After a while, I said to her, refer- 
ring to my own parents and brothers, 

My parents have brouglit me up ; 
I do not know where they arc now 
lafter their death) or how they live. 
Please give your blessings that my 
brothers may have good tendencies.” 


Mother : Do most people ever want 
God ? There are so many people in 
this very family ; but do all want 
me ? 

x\ftcr a few minutes she said to me, 
“ Don’t worry. Don’t lead a worldly 
life. AVIiat need you fear if you are 
a celibate ? Wherever you will live, 
you will be free.” 

Disciple : But, Mother, 1 have fear. 

Mother : No, have no fear. All 
depends upon the will of the Master. 

Disciple : Mind is the wliolc tiling. 
If tlic mind be in a pure state, it does 
not matter where I live. Please see. 
Mother, that my mind always re- 
mains pure. 

Mother : IMay it be so. 
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It was the birthday of the Holy 
Mother. Prabodh Babu, a few days 
before, had come to Jayrambati a«d 
had given five rupees to the brothers 
of the Holy Mother for a special wor- 
ship on her birthday. The Mother 
said to them, You are not going to 
do anything to-day. I shall wear a 
new cloth ; the Master will be w'or- 
shipped with a sweet-offering and 1 
shall partake of it later on. That’s 
all for this occasion.” 

After the worship in the Shrine, the 
Holy Mother sat on her couch with 
her feet hanging down. She had put 
on a new piece of cloth. Prabodh 
Babu offered some flowers at her feet. 
I stood on the porch, near the door. 
The Mother said to me, “ What ? 
Won’t you offer some flowers ? Here 
they are. Take them.” Then I also 
offered flowers at her feet. We en- 
joyed a sumptuous feast at midday 
and afterwards. Prabodh Babu left for 
Calcutta ; but I was indisposed on ac- 
count of dyscntciy. So I remained at 
Jayrambati. 

In the course of conversation the 
Mother said, “ Can you tell me 
whether anyone could bind God ? 
Mother Yasoda could bind Krishna 
because He himself allowed her to do 
BO. The cowherd boys and the milk- 
maids of Brindavan also realized God. 

“ As long as a man has desires there 
is no end to his transmigration. It 
is the desires alone that make him 
take one body after another. There 
will be rebirth for a man if he has 
even the desire to eat a piece of 
candy. It is for this reason that a 
variety of food-stuffs arc brought to 
Bclur Math. Desire may be compar- 
ed to a minute seed. It is like a big 
banyan tree growing out of a seed 


which is no bigger than a dot. Re- 
birth is inevitable so long as one has 
desires. It is like taking the soul 
from one pillow-case and putting it 
into another ; only one or two out of 
many men can be found who are free 
from all desires. Tliough one gets a 
new body on account of desires, yet 
he does not completely lose spiritual 
consciousness if he has good merits 
to his credit from previous births. A 
priest in the temple of Govinda in 
Brindavan used to feed his mistress 
with the food-offerings of the Deity. 
As a result of this sin, after death, he 
entered into the body of a ghoul. But 
he had served God in the Temple. 
As a result of his merit one day he 
appeared before all in his own physi- 
cal body. It was possible for him 
to do so on account of his past good 
actions. He told people the cause of 
his inferior birth and said to them 
further, ^Please arrange a religious 
festival and music for the redemption 
of my soul. That will give me salva- 
tion.’ ” 

Disciple : Is it possible to obtain 
salvation through religious festivals 
and music ? 

Mother : Yes; that is enough for 
the Vaislinavas. They do not perform 
such obsequies as Sliradda, and so 
forth. 

Once I visited the image of Jagan- 
nath at Puri at the time of the Car 
Festival. I wept in sheer joy to see 
so many people viewing the image of 
the Deity. ‘ Ah, I said to myself, it 
is good. They will all be saved.’ But 
later on I realised that it w'as not so. 
Only one or two who were absolutely 
free from desires could attain their 
salvation. When I narrated the inci- 
dent to Yogin Ma, she corroborated 

this by saying, ‘Yes, Mother, only 
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people who are free from desires at- 
tain their Mukti (liberation) / ^ 

One morning, while eating my 
breakfast on the verandah of the Holy 
Mother’s room, I asked her, “ Mother, 
will I have to be initiated into Sanny- 
asa if I am to live in Beliir Math ? ” 
Mother : Yes, my child. 

Disciple : But Mother, the monas- 
tic life begets a terrible vanity. 

Mother : Yes, that is true. A monk 
may become very vain. He may 
think, ‘See, he does not respect me. 
He does not bow down before mo, and 
so on.’ (Pointing to her own wliitc 
cloth-), one should rather live thus 
with inner renunciation). Gaur Siro- 
mani® took to the monastic life in 
his old age w^hen his sense organs had 
become dull. Is it possible, my child, 
to get rid of vanity — vanity of beauty, 
vanity of virtue, vanity of knowledge 
and vanity of a holy life ? 

The Holy Mother exhorted me to 
make ready for the life of renuncia- 
tion. “ Go home, ” she said, “ and tell 
your brothers once and for all, ‘ I will 
not accept any job ; I will not bo a 
slave to anyone since my mother is 


^Yogin Ma narrated an incident of 
similar nature in the following way : “ One 
day the Holy Mother and I were meditat- 
ing side by side in the Shrine of Lakshmi 
in the temple compound of Jagannath. I 
said to myself, *Ah, all these people who 
have been visiting Jagannath will obtain 
their Mukti. ’ Then I heard someone 
whisper to me, 'No, only those who are 
free from desires will not be born again.’ 
When I narrated it to the Mother, she said, 
‘Yogin, the same thing arose in my mind, 
and I also heard a similar reply.’ 

white cloth is the symbol of the 
householder whereas the monks put on ochre 
cloths. 

*He was an outstanding holy man of 
the Vaishnava sect. He visited the Holy 
Mother in Brindavan. 
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dead ; I will not do anything of that 
sort. You be happy with your house- 
holders' duties’. ” 

The conversation drifted to the 
austerities of the monastic life. The 
Mother said, “ How hard the life of 
my children is at tlic Math They 
can neither cat well, nor be well cloth- 
ed, nor enjoy any good thing in life. 

I do not like it. Jogin (Swami Yoga- 
nanda) led a very austere life and as 
a result he gave up his body through 
extreme suffering.” 

The Mother and I were engaged in 
conversation in the evening. 

Disciple: Mother, one gets spiritual 
realisation at any time if the grace 
of God descends upon him. Then he 
does not have to wait for the right 
time. 

Mother : That is true ; but can the 
mango which ripens out of season bo 
as sweet as the one which ripens in 
the month of Jaishtha, that is, in pro- 
per season ? Men are tiying to get 
fruits out of season. You sec nowadays 
one gets mangoes and jack- fruits even 
in the month of Asvin (autumn). This 
is also true of the efforts that lead to 
God-realisation. Perhaps you prac- 
tise some Japa and austerities in this 
life ; in the next life you may intensi- 
fy the spiritual mood and in the fol- 
lowing life you advance farther. It 
is like that. 

Referring to one’s getting spiritual 
realisation suddenly, the Mother said, 
“ God has the nature of a child. One 
does not ask for it, yet He gives it 
to him, whereas another man asks for 
it and God will not give it to him. It 
is all His whim.” 

Another day while the Holy Mother 
was seated on her porch preparing 


♦Referring to Belur Math and other 
monasteries of the Ramakrishna Order. 
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betel-leaf I said to her, “ How many 
in the future will practise spiritual 
disciplines to propitiate youl” Mother 
said with a smile, “What do you^ay! 
All will say, ‘ Ah, the Mother had such 
gout, she used to limp like this.’ ’’ 

Disciple : You may say that. 

Mother : That’s good. That is why 
the Master used to say when he was 
lyiug ill at Cossipore Garden, “ Those 
who come to me expecting some 
earthly gain have disappeared saying, 
‘ Ah, he is an Incarnation of God 1 
How can he be ill ? This is all Maya.’ 
But those who are my own have been 
suffering a groat deal in seeing this 
misery.” Once when I had fever I 
became delirious and Kushum said to 
Golap, ' Golap Didi, come and see. 
The Mother is talking in delirium ?’ 
Golap said, ‘Oh, Mother talks like 
that ! ’ ‘ No ? ’ said Kushiun, ' come 


and see. It is true.’. ‘No,’ insisted 
Golap, ‘it is nothing.’ At last Kushum 
called Ashu and they all came to my 
room and found me in a delirious 
state. 

« » « 

On the day previous to my initiation 
I said to the Holy Mother, “ Mother, 
I want to be initiated.” Mother said, 
'' Have you not been initiated ?” I 
answered in the negative. “ I thought 
that you had been initiated,” she 
said. After my initiation she blessed 
me by saying, “ May your body and 
mind become pure by repeating the 
name of God.” 

Disciple : What is the need of re- 
peating the Mantra with the fingers? 
One can do so mentally. 

Mother : God has given the fingers 
that they may be blessed by the re- 
petition of His name. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE DIVINE MOTHER 


By K, Guru Dutt 

[Mr. Guru Dutt is a distinguished officer of the Mysore Civil Service. The 
following brilliant article of his is the substance of a speech he delivered on the occa- 
sion of Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday. This is an age when even sincere spiritual aspirants 
are likely to be carried away from their ideal by the world-wide propaganda in favour 
of secularistic humanism. Mr. Dutt’s article, delineating the vital principle involved in 


Sri Ramakrishna’s message, would come as i 

I 

QUAINT belief popular in 
India holds that when a man 
of outstanding virtue passes away he 
becomes a star in the sky. Thus it 
is said that Dhniva by steadfastness 
in devotion became the Pole Star. 
Round him revolve the Sapta Rishis, 
the Great Bear. If we put away the 
crude and literal meaning of this, 
we at once observe that it is over 
our mental horizon that these stars 
rise and set, and it is in our inner 


great corrective to this tendency.] 

firmament that they shine. The saints 
and sages of all times are there as the 
fixed stars. Many of them are mere 
specks of light to us. But that is no 
indication of their size or power ; for 
astronomers tell us that some of the 
stars that appear dimmest to us are 
many thousands of times bigger than 
the sun. Yet the sun is the nearest 
fixed star to us and he counts to us 
far more than all the fixed stars in 
the heavens. Such appears to me the 
position of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
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krishna in jour mental astronomy. 
Assuredly he has risen before our eyes 
as the spiritual Sun when the light 
of the distant stars had become dim 
and had almost ceased to illumine us. 

I will complete the comparison by 
adding that this Sun brought in his 
wake the Moon, shining, no doubt, 
with light borrowed from his Master, 
but so agreeable and stimulating and 
above all so much nearer to us. I 
refer of course to Swami Vivekananda. 
Lest it be thought that I am not doing 
justice to the dynamic personality of 
the great Swami Vivekananda by com- 
paring him to so pale and cold a lumi- 
nary as the moon, I would remind you 
that the moon is no other than Soma 
of the Rig Veda which is referred to 
as Yajnasriyam, nrimaadamm — the 
grace of the sacrifice, the exhilarator 
of mankind — in fact that heady 
beverage which gave Indra his match- 
less strength. I would also remind 
you of the lines in the Bhagavadgita 
(Ch. XV: 14), where Soma, imaged as 
the Rasa or essence of vitality, is said 
to be sustaining the food giving 
plants. Shall we say that the Swami 
Vivekananda resuscitated with life 
giving juice, the drooping plants of 
spirituality in the world ? 

My concern here is more with Sri 
Raniakrishna. The extent of the 
power which this man wields to-day 
over the minds of men is the mobt 
remarkable phenomenon of a century. 
India has not been lacking in saints. 
Yet it has not fallen to their lot to 
make that universal and potent ap- 
peal which is the distinction of Sri 
Ratnakrishna. What is the secret of 
this. It appears to me to lie in the 
peculiar conception of Deity which he 
clierished and with w’hich he attained 
identity. Sri Ramakrishna worship* 
ped this dynamic and moving world, 


Jagat, as the Divine Mother. Such 
was his absorption that he actually 
used to hold conversation • with the 
Divine Mother. He has said, “ I say 
to my Mother, * Mother, I am the 
tool, Thou art the hand ; I do what 
Thou makest me do ; I say what thou 
biddest me say.' ” He has said, 

“ When I sit at the feet of the Divine 
Mother, 1 feci so intoxicated as if I 
have drunk five bottles of wine.” 
Whenever the idea of the body or the 
finite ego would creep in, he would 
say, ‘‘Here (i.e., within him) there 
are two persons. One is the Divine 
Mother, the other is Her worshipper. 
It is the second person who once 
broke his arm. It is also the second 
person who is now ill. Do you under- 
stand this 7 ” To lose sight of this 
would be to misunderstand Sri Rama- 
krishna in toto. 

II 

We shall now proceed to examine 
briefly the concept of the Divine 
Mother which was so dear to him, and 
also tiy to clear some misconceptions. 
The Divine Mother is conceived as 
Shakti or Chaitanya. Shakti means 
power, eflBciency or efficacy in its 
broadest sense. That is the sense in 
which the whole world impresses us 
to start with. It is with us all the 
time. All fervour and all endeavour 
is Shakti and comes from the same 
source which is ultimately Divine. 
She is Sat (Existence) she is Asat 
(non-existence) , she is everything. 
But two distinct tendencies are notice- 
able as working in the world— that 
which tends towards external appear- 
ances and leads to bondage on the one 
hand, and on the other that which 
turns towards the inner reality and 
leads to freedom. The former is call- 
ed ' Aasuri ’ Shakti and the latter 
‘ Daivi ' Shakti. Their qualities have 
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been defined in the Gita (XVI: 6), 
the one tending to liberation and the 
other to bondage. Although bondage 
and freedom both proceed from this 
single Shakti, still the Divine Mother 
is conceived as ' appearing * only when 
she starts the forces of release^ the 
Daivic forces. Thus it has been said, 

Though eternal, she is said to be 
‘ originated ' when she manifests her- 
self for a ‘ divine purpose \ Differ- 
entiating the actions of those devoted 
to the Asuri or deluding aspect of 
Nature (Prakriti), Sri Krishna has 
said that they embark on a multipli- 
city of futile hopes, futile actions, and 
evolve therefrom a futile knowledge 
and thus drain their vitality dry under 
the force of delusion (Gita, IX: 12). 
On the other hand the Mahatmas are 
described as devoted to the Daivi 
Prakriti (divincj aspect of Nature) 
and to be worshipping Her with sin- 
gleness of mind (Ibid IX: 13). Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was such 
a Mahatma, in fact one of the great- 
est among them. 

It would not be out of place for me 
to point out here that Asuras should 
not be conceived as irreligious men. 
We are told that Havana was a great 
Yogi. He as well as Hiranyakasipu, 
and practically every one of the A.su- 
ras, attained their greatness through 
Tapas. Tapas and Yoga arc thus the 
only means. The main question is 
what is the objective ? To which God 
is the oblation offered ? That was 
the question which India asked millen- 
niums ago : Kasmai devaaya havis- 
haa vidheina ? The alternative is 
mainly : is it offered to the Daivi 
Prakriti or the Asuri Prakriti ? Alas! 
under the influence of the prevailing 
tendencies we are likely to lose sight 
of this vital issue. The weight of 
great r.imes presses down on us. 


Thus, true to the western outlook, 
Romain Rolland himself in his life 
of Sri Ramakrishna writes as follows: 
“There arc many souls who believe 
they are free from all religious be- 
lief, but who live immersed in a state 
of super-rational consciousness, which 
they term Socialism, Communism, 
Humanitarianism, Vitalism or even 
Rationalism. It is the quality of the 
thought and not its object, which de- 
termines its source and allows us to 
decide whether or not it emanates 
from religion.” I think that Sri 
Ramakrishna would have emphatic- 
ally repudiated such a statement be- 
cause, put in brief, it merely amounts 
to this : “ So long as you worship, it 
matters little what you worship.” On 
the other hand, Sri Ramakrishna 
would rather want us use our discri- 
mination, differentiate the Divine 
(Daiva) from the diabolic (Asura), 
and follow’ the Daiva at all costs. Even 
under the name of Daiva he would 
ask us fearlessly to discard all shams 
masquerading under that name, and 
stick to the inner reality alone. That 
is his distinction. 

The effect of the efflux of time 
(Kaala) is such that all energy runs 
down, and concepts, however vital at 
one time, cease to be such. The ap- 
pearance remains but the efficacy de- 
parts. In fact the appearance itself 
becomes the greatest obstacle in the 
w'ay of efficacy. It becomes a mass of 
dead tradition. To take only a single 
illustration, only the empty name of 
God remains, but in actual life w^e find 
as if He is powerless. We call on 
His name in vain, and think He is an 
empty shadow. We come to speak of 
Him decorously but for all practical 
purposes put Him on the shelf. He 
ceases to be a motive force in our 
life. Put in symbolical language, it 
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means that Shakti has, as it were, de- 
parted from Siva. Without Shakti, 
Siva is inert, as is said in the Sound- 
arya Lahari. Then Dharma decays 
and Adharma prevails. At such times 
the Lord himself assumes a body and 
comes down into the world of men. 
What for ? For tending righteous- 
ness and extinguishing vice. To suck 
and withdraw the energy or Shakti 
from misconceptions, and to re-depo- 
sit it in the Sadhu or right concep- 
tions, and to revitalise them. Sym- 
bolically it is to collect the dissipated 
Shakti and re-deposit her, as it were, 
in Shiva. That was the task for 
which Sri Ramakrishna came down 
in this Kali Yuga. Nobly he started 
it and is still accomplishing it ; for 
such men do not die. If his frail 
mortal frame is no longer visible to 
our physical eyes, the Shakti or Di- 
vine Mother, the very secret and es- 
sence of his power, is there radiant 
and compelling. 

Ill 

I would like to add that this con- 
cept of Shakti is no new one. It has 
been revered in India through the 
ages. The national festival of India, 
the Dassarah, is dedicated to Her. 
She was, I am sure, worshipped by the 
dark aboriginal tribes of India and 
was perhaps called Kali or dark on 
that account. She was worshipped by 
the white complexioned Aryans who 
perhaps preferred to call her Gouri or 
white complexioned like themselves. 
The white and the black arc equally 
Her dear children. She is present in the 
Veda behind the numerous gods, like 
the power behind the throne, in the 
dim half -perceived figure of Aditi, the 
Mother of the Gods, of whom it is 
said, “ Aditi is heaven ; Aditi is the 
firmament; Aditi is mother, father and 
son; Aditi is all the gods; Aditi is the 
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five classes of men; Aditi is genera- 
tion and birth” (Rig Veda). This 
Aditi is no minor deity. The very 
name stands for ‘liberation*, ‘freedom*, 

‘ absolute * and ‘ infinite *. Her main 
characteristic has been described as 
the power of delivering from the 
bonds of physical suffering as well as 
moral guilt. She is frequently invok- 
ed in the Veda as the Beyond, as what 
is beyond the earth and the sky, the 
sun and the dawn. In fact she is the 
most metaphysical of the Vedic dei- 
ties. On this point Max Muller was 
so impressed that he exclaims that 
this is ‘ a most surprising conception 
in that early period of religious 
thought Wc may, however, say that 
there is no cause for surprise if we 
hold the Indian view that the gross is 
evolved out of the subtle, instead of 
the Western view that the subtle has 
been evplved out of the gross. I do 
not propose to pursue further the 
other indications of the existence of 
Shakti concept in the Veda. In fact 
it appears to me to be the warp and 
woof of the Veda. 

Coming to the Upanishads, which 
form the bedrock of our philosophy, 
wc find the concept of Shakti very 
clearly brought out in the Kena Upa- 
nishad, which is one of the smallest 
of the Upanishads yet one of the old- 
est and most authoritative. There it 
is said that Brahma once won a great 
victory for the gods. By this victory 
the gods attained majesty and exult- 
ed among themselves. “ Ours is this 
victory, ours the maje^, ” they said. 
Brahma became aware of this delu- 
sion of theirs and appeared before 
them as a Yaksha — a spirit. But they 
could not recognise Him. Then they 
said to Agni “Jaataveda, do ascer- 
tain if this being is worthy of adora- 
tion.** He replied, “ Be it so, ” ancl 
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ran up to Brahma. Brahma said, 
** Who art thou ? ” He answered, I 
am verily Agni, I am verily Jaata- 
veda.” * Brahma asked him, “ What 
is thy power ? ” Agni replied, “ I can 
burn whatsoever there is on earth.” 
Brahma placed a blade of grass before 
him and said, “Bum this.” Ap- 
proaching it with all his might, Agni 
could not burn it. He returned dis- 
comfited. Then Vayu approached 
Brahma and boasted of his own pro- 
wess. Again Brahma put before him 
the blade of straw and asked Vayu 
to move it ; but Vayu was unable to 
stir it. He too returned in shame. 
Then Indra himself approached 
Brahma who disappeared. Indra re- 
mained there wrapt in contemplation. 
After a time the Divine Uma. 
daughter of Himavat, showed herself 
to him in the sky and told him that 
it was Brahma who had won the vic- 
tory for the gods, and she disclosed 
the real nature of Brahma to Indra. 
The power that resided in Agni, Vayu 
and the other gods was no other than 
the power of Brahma. Divested of 
this power, the gods were gods only 
in name and could not even move a 
blade of straw. Brahma coulrl not 
thus be grasped even by the gods, but 
His grace or Shakti, appearing as 
Uma, revealed Herself — ^that is to say, 
the Svabhava of Brahma revealed it- 
self to Indra, after he had learnt pro- 
per humility. 

IV 

In the several Puranas the symbol- 
ism of this Shakti or Devi has been 
described in various ways, sometimes 
as the consort of Siva, sometimes as 
the Maya of Vishnu, or as Yoganidra 
under whose influence the Supreme 
Person lies in deep slumber as it were, 
or again as Kali the Terrible with 
her gai and of skulls and bloody loll- 


ing tongue, dancing on the very body 
of Siva. This last form has perhaps 
been the most misunderstood of all. 
Yet it was under that form that Sri 
Ramakrishna worshipped Her. To 
the sophisticated, I am sure, this will 
appear as a strange anomaly. They 
might perhaps like to argue it away 
as the remnants of superstitious ob- 
session in a great mind resulting from 
an ignorant and crude upbringing. 
But I am sure that to do so would be 
wholly to lose sight of the very secret 
of the force of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. It would be like de- 
priving a clock of its mainspring. The 
semblance of a clock would alone re- 
main but alas! it would not work. To 
adequately expound this Kali is be- 
yond my powers. Symbols like this 
have their root deep in the subconsci- 
ous mind of man, and our tiny rational 
fringe of consciousness, despite the 
magisterial airs it puts on, cannot 
fully appraise Her. She will yield Her 
secret only to those who will worship 
Her. For the rest we say that She is 
the profoundest image yet conceived 
by the mind of man of * freedom from 
bondage \ She is the spirit of Siva 
trampl’ng over the mere body or form 
of Siva. The main idea is that even 
that which was intended for the good 
of man, by efflux of time (Kala), be- 
comes a source of bondage when the 
spirit has departed and only the tradi- 
tional form remains. The spirit has 
its revenge by trampling over the in- 
ert form and asserting her own supre- 
macy. At first sight this cannot but 
appear a terrible act of desecration. 
Hence the apparently ghastly form. 
When however the purpose is accom- 
plished, and freedom from the bond- 
age of dead tradition is achiev- 
ed, then a great load is lifted from 
man's heart and he becomes as a little 
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child. Such was the state of Sri 
Hamakrishna. The terrible austeri- 
ties he had passed through left no 
mark of Ahankara (egotism) in him. 
The spirit of those men wlio hug their 
austerities to heart and make it a 
source of pride is still under the bond- 
age of a Kali whom they have not the 
courage to conceive as trampling over 
these traditional forms, after having 
drunk their blood, that is to say, suck- 
ed their essence. I do not want to 
dilate on this, nor can I say that the 
symbolism may not have a thousand 
other equally valid meanings, if not 
better. Suffice it for me to say that 
when the Divine Mother has revealed 
Her innermost nature to Her devotee, 
she no longer appears terrible but 
becomes the very embodiment of com- 
passion and tenderness and beauty. 
As described in the Saptashati, she 
becomes most benign and charming — 
(Soumyaa soumyatara aseshasoumye 
bliyas tvati sundari). 

V 

I hope a charge will not be levelled 
against me, that, starting with Sri 
Hamakrishna as my subject, I have 
strayed into the conception of his Di- 
vine Mother. My justification is that 
in the same sense that Jesus Christ 
said, “I and my Father in Heaven 
arc one,” Sri Raniakrishna and the 
Divine Mother are assuredly one. She 
is the perennial source from which his 
teaching and that of Vivekananda 
flow like the holy Ganges descending 
from heaven. Such however is the 
secularising tendency of the present 
age that already there is a disposition 
to ignore the cause and hug the eli’cct. 
I would emphatically say, take care 
of the cause and the effect will take 
of itself. I do not want to mini- 
niise the value of the ethical and so- 
cial side of the teaching of Sri Rama- 


krishna. But I am afraid, of late 
one is hearing too much about 
Daridra-Narayana and next to noth- 
ing about Sriman-Narayana. I feel in 
my innermost heart that the highest 
ethical values and ideals of social 
service can coexist with a thorough- 
going atheistic materialism like that 
of Marx and his followers. If you 
should persist in taking these alone as 
the essence of the teaching of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and relegate to obli- 
vion that deep and ever-present reli- 
ance on, and surrender to, the will of 
the Supreme Person, otherwise known 
as the Divine Mother, you will be 
making a foolish choice. Have both 
if you can. If not, if you are faced 
with an alternative, let yours be the 
choice which Arjuna made when he 
and Duryodhana went to Sri Krishna 
seeking his assistance on the eve of 
the Great War of the Mahabharata. 
Sri Krishna offered them the choice 
between his armed paraphernalia on 
the one hand, and, on the other, him- 
self unarmed and non-combatant. 
Arjuna chose the person of the Lord 
wdiilc Duryodhana thought he was 
making a wuse and practical choice by 
accepting the army. The result is 
well knowm. 

That this was the view^ of Sri Rama- 
krishna, and is not something which 
I am reading into him, I will now 
show to you by a few brief extracts 
from his sayings. 

“ First install God in the temple of 
the heart ; first realise Him. Speeches, 
lectures and the rest — ^these may be 
taken up after you have seen God — 
not before.” 

“If instead of preaching to others 
one worships God all the time, that is 
preaching enough. He who strives 
to make himself free, is the real 
preacher. Hundreds come from all 
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sides to him who is free, and are 
taught. When a flower opens, the 
bees come to it uninvited.” 

“ You talk of social reforms ? Well, 
you may do so after realising God, 
Remember, the Rishis of old gave up 
the w’orld in order to attain God. This 
is the one thing needful. All other 
things shall be added unto you, if 
indeed you care to have them. First 
see God, and then talk of lectures and 
reforms.” 

“ One ray of light from my Divine 
Mother, whq is the Goddess of Wis- 
dom, has power to turn the most learn- 
ed scholar into the veriest worm that 
crawls upon the earth.” 

To attain even a single ray of light 
from the Divine Mother, what did Sri 
Ramakrishna advise ? The answer 
is : self-surrender, solitude and prayer 
and meditation. The w'ords which 
Buddha applied to his own teaching 
may almost without change be ap- 
plied to the teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna : ** Just as the great ocean has 
only one taste, the taste of salt, just 
so has my doctrine and discipline only 
one flavour — the flavour of emancipa- 
tion.” Let this be lost sight of even 
for a moment, and no matter what 
imposing paraphernalia of popular 
activities you are taking shelter 
under, you will make the world look 


like a marriage pavilion where the 
pipers arc playing and the guests have 
arrived and the feast is getting ready 
but only the bridegroom has dis- 
appeared. 

Now to conclude, like a bee collect- 
ing honey, Sri Ramakrishna went to 
every flower of religion in the world. 
Nay, he collected honey from the very 
stones, also from everything that ex- 
isted — Bhuteshu Bhuteshu vichitya, 
UInlike the bee he drank deeply of the 
honey and passed on the nectar to the 
whole world, for his supply was end- 
less. Such is the state of the supreme 
Rishis. It has been described as fol- 
lows in the Mundaka Upanishad : 
(III. 2, 5). 

^‘The Rishis, having attained every- 
thing in the shape of their own self, 
have become soaked in Jnana, free 
from passion, and full of peace. These 
sages, having approached the omni- 
present Supreme Being by every 
possible mode of approach, have en- 
tered into the inmost core of their 
own being, and have thus entered into 
the whole universe itself.” Such is 
their nature, such the Shakti that 
dwxlls in these Paraniahamsas. Where 
shall we find this Shakti ? Take re- 
fuge in the feet of the Guru, and the 
Shakti will descend on you and you 
will be merged in bliss here and now, 
not elsewhere, not in a mere hereafter. 
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By V, SvJbrmnanya Iyer 


[Mr. V. Siibramanya Aiyar, ihc retired Registrar of the Mysore University, is one 
of the noted philosophers of modem India. He was the only Indian representative to 
attend the International Congress of Philosophy held recently in Paris. After the Congress 
he travelled extensively in Europe, visiting centres of culture and interviewing dis- 
tinguished thinkers, prof 68801*8 and scientists. The following suggestive artic^lo is the 
answer that Mr. Aiyer gave in reply to the question, ‘What is the matter with Europe 
to-day ? * on the basis of his recent experiences in modem Europe.! 


iiURING my recent yisit to 
Europe in 1937, I have had 
the inestimable privilege of meeting, 
not only at the Inter-national Con- 
gress of Philosophy in Paris but also 
at other places, eminent professors 
as well as highly cultured men and 
women. Besides philosophers, I came 
into contact with scientists, such as 
physicists, chemists, biologists, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, physicians, 
psychologists, psycho-analysts and 
sociologists, as also with authorities on 
ancient civilizations and cultures, on 
history, politics, economics, law, mili- 
tary science, commerce and industry, 
religion and theology, ethics, ajsthe- 
tics and especially metaphysics, over 
seventy in number. Their talks left 
on me the impression that they all 
possessed an intense love of Truth and 
that all were supremely eager to pur- 
sue it. But this love and this pursuit 
were and arc confined chiefly to the 
spheres of their respective fields of 
activity or thought. Excepting to a 
few, the question of Truth in regard 
to the whole of experience or life 
seemed to make little appeal. Some 
of them relegated such an enquiry to 
the world of the mentally defective, if 
not of the insane. No doubt there 
exist in Europe colleges and professors 
of philosophy whose object is to inter- 
pret the whole of life or experience. 
But even they are still unable to free 
60 


themselves from the influence of their 
environment which emphasises some 
particular aspect of experience, such 
as the social, political or economic. 
Even scientists often preferred to keep 
away from philosophy as much as 
pos.siblc. The majority appeared to 
Iiold an * ultimate * or ‘ all-compre- 
hending’ Truth to be a chimera, if 
not meaningless. When it was point- 
ed out that ^compartmentar Truths 
change and are modified from time to 
time, and that they as such are con- 
flicting or contradictory even in their 
own spheres, the reply came that an 
imelianging Truth was an impossibi- 
lity, at the present stage of human 
knowledge, and that the Hegelian Ab- 
.solute or the Marxian Unity was only 
a theoretical concept but not a practi^ 
cal or titable goal that could be at- 
tained in life. Not a few still believed 
that Truth was best understood by 
those who possessed po^Ycr and pros- 
perity. 

When it was next urged by me that 
such compartmcntal conceptions of 
Truth led to * good ’ only of a partial 
and tem|)orary character, and that a 
view of it based on experience cover- 
ing longer periods or wider area could 
yield better results, more beneficial 
to man, they admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the argument but stuck to 
their conviction of the practical im- 
possibility of attaining an All-corn- 
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prehending Truth. They acknowledg- 
ed that such Truth as has a bearing 
on the whole of life or existence does 
press on the mind of every one, some- 
time or other. But this is disposed of 
in either of two w'ays. The great 
majority find the easiest solution in 
some, religious faith, which gives 
hopes of its realisation after death. 
The rest ignore the problem alto- 
gether, as unattainable in life, if not 
meaningless. 

Criterion of Truth 
Setting aside the question of an all- 
comprehending or ultimate Trutli, 
whenever I put the question, “ How 
do you know that in any field your 
enquiry leads you to Truth ? ”, the 
invariable reply was that the results 
in actual or practical life were the 
strongest proof. And where no prac- 
tical results could be attained at all 
or immediately, one\s own * belief * or 
^ faith * even in matters of Science 
was, they said, the sole criterion. 
Here, when I pointed out that belief 
and faith led to differences so seri- 
ous as to invite conflict, nay, even 
wars, and that religious beliefs led to 
more bloodshed than political or other 
beliefs, they said that as a criterion 
of Truth, nothing higher than belief 
or faith was yet known to man, and 
that for the rest we must submit to 
Nature’s laws, whether we like them 
or not. 

Meaning of Truth 
Almost every thoughtful person I 
met, I asked what was meant in 
Europe by Truth. A number of inter- 
pretations of Truth were given, each 
of which differed from others, though 
each was found satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the particular sphere to 
which one’s thought was confined for 
the time beipg. Further, thinkers re- 


fer to * absolute ‘ relative * subjec- 
tive ’, * objective ’, * impersonal ’, 

‘ theoretical ’, ‘ practical ’ and various 
other kinds of Truth, in which the 
qualifying words can have no mean- 
ing unless that of Truth by itself were 
known. So when the question was 
raised by me as to the meaning of 
Truth independently of any compart- 
mcntal limitations, in other words, as 
to the common feature of all the com- 
partmental Truths, I was told that it 
was useless to pursue such an fenquiry 
and that the question was as old as 
the world. There has thus been no 
advance on the exclamation of Pon- 
tius Pilate made nearly twenty cen- 
turies ago which is thus i*ccorded : 
“ And Pilate said, what is truth ? but 
would not wait for an answer.” The 
inconclusiveness of the several at- 
tempts made by philosopliers in this 
matter was also referred to by many. 

Bes^t Index of Present European 
Attitude 

The highest prize awarded by the 
most thoughtful men in Europe is 
known as the Nobel Prize. It en- 
courages best the pursuit of compart- 
montal Truth in several important 
fields of knowledge. The impetus 
given by it to science in particular has 
been twofold. While modern science 
has done immense ‘ good * to the world 
so far as the Individual is concerned, 
it has done incalculable harm so far 
as communities or nationalities arc 
affected. It has encouraged war and 
slaughter more than anything else. It 
has further increased the struggle for 
existence within Europe as w'ell as 
outside, in several ways. Had the 
Nobel Prize only kept in view the pur- 
suit of not merely Truth compart- 
raental, but also Truth universal, 
regarding the whole of experi- 
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ence as the highest Tnitli, it 
would have contributed to the well- 
being of mankind in general also. For 
Truth that covers the whole of life 
belongs to the province of philosophy, 
which alone can lielp us to evaluate 
human action, individual or collective, 
from the standpoint of the common 
well-being of humanity. 

Excepting in those universities 
where philosophy is studied as a part 
of a course, the number pursuing this 
subject alone is fast dwindling. The 
Truth of science, not of philosophy, is 
what attracts the great majority, 
though it is evident that science is 
productive of as much evil as good. 
Even religious Truth which is thought 
to be an antidote to the evils of 
science, is found to be powerless in 
checking national or communal ani- 
mosities, tliough it is so valuable as 
affording individual satisfaction. 

Some thinkers, realising the diffi- 
culty of solving the problem of Truth, 
have thought it necessary to assign a 
subordinate place to Truth, and to set 
up other standards or values. But 
this point was nowhere brought up for 
discussion. 

India’s Attkmpt 

At last I placed before them for 
their consideration and examination 
the effort made by India to attain to 
a clearer and more consistent iiuan- 
ing of Truth and to test it in life. 
But inasmuch as Ultimate Truth was 
for most of them a chimera, they 
thought that India was labouring 
under a delusion. They further held 
that a nation that has been ])roverbi- 
ally passive so long, whose greatness 
has always been in the past, and 
which is ever enamoured of mysticism, 
cannot be expected to have the capa- 
city to think vigorously on matters 


rational. In India, they added, even 
the most cultured — let alone the 
masses — were still in the stage of * re- 
velling in poctiy ‘ quoting scrip- 
tures ^ for everything, and finding de- 
light in blindly ‘ copying ' others. 
These preconceptions, I could over- 
come in some cases. But the difficulty 
that was more formidable was the 
natural inability of the majority in 
Europe to concentrate their mind. 
Restlessness and impatience have 
been among the most noticeable fea- 
tures in their daily life. So the atti- 
tude of some reminded me of the well- 
known saying, “He that speaketh the 
Truth to the unprepared (may I add, 
to concentrate) is a liar in his own 
despite.” For I could not get some 
of them to understand the meaning 
of what is known as ‘sleep ^ And I 
had to divert the talk to less serious 
topics such as would not tax the mind 
so much. 

I should, however, be not only fail- 
ing in my duty but even be highly un- 
grateful if 1 did not state here that a 
number of the most distinguished and 
tlioughtful men whom I had the good 
fortune to meet did readily see my 
point of view and express their whole- 
hearted appreciation of the Indian 
conception that ultimate Truth must 
be what is beyond contradiction and 
beyond all possibility of contradiction 
— l)eyond doubt and beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. Furtlier, they ack- 
nowledged its value in practical life 
also. 

Among those tl\at evinced Ruch inte- 
rest were ])crsons who not merely 
possessed the highest order of intelli- 
gence but also combined with it the 
longest experience of life. To men- 
tion some of the names, in France, 
Prof. Henri Bergson and Prof. Lal- 
ande ; in Germany Prof. Max Planck 
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and Prof. Thurnwald ; in Italy Prof. 
Gentile ; in Switzerland Prof, Jung ; 
in Austria Prof. Giegar ; and especi- 
ally in England Sir James Jean, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Prof. Julian Hux- 
ley, Prof. MacMurray and Prof. Muir- 
head are persons who evinced such 
interest. Among the political per- 
sonages deeply interested in philoso- 
phic Truth, I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to the Marquis of Zetland and 
Viscount Samuel in England, and 
H. H. the Archduke Eugen in Austria. 
Many of them were so good as to ob- 
serve that in seeking and pursuing 
philosophic Truth, India could cer- 
tainly* lay greater claim to the bene- 
fit of longer experience combined with 
deep and concentrated thought than 
modern Europe. 

I have left the European con- 
tinent with the feeling that if 
leaders of thought in Europe — 
Europe with its sui)erior knowledge 
of science, its admirable skill in 
matters of organisation, its great 
ability in diverting energy of every 
kind into the more practical and 
useful channels, and above all with 
its power to influence other nations in 


a smaller or a greater degree — could 
only make up their minds seriously 
to grapple with the problem of the 
Truth of the whole of experience, in 
addition to pursuing compartmental 
Truth, and what is more, could ascer- 
tain its basis in, and bearing on, actual 
or practical life, beginning with a 
complete analysis of the meaning of 
the term * I ’ and of the word ‘ whole * 
when applied to experience — Europe 
would be doing tlie greatest good of a 
permanent character, not merely to 
herself but to all mankind. For the 
Ultimate or Highest Truth eliminates 
all contradictions, and thus makes for 
harmony and peace, internal as well 
as external, by the elimination of 
harmful conflict of evciy kind, mt 
after dedth as in religion, but m this 
life, this mundane life of ours, as in 
science. 

May Europe as well as the rest of 
the world have the determination to 
seek truth unqualified, wdll always be 
tlie prayer of one who, liowcver feeb- 
ly, seeks to represent those that have 
made the ])ursuit of Truth, Truth in 
its totality, their aim and end of 
existence. 


THE WAY TO THE DIVINE 

Ihj Sivnim Yatiswarananda 

[Swami Yati.sw.'iraiiaiida, Ihc niiMior of *Thc Universal Prayers* and 'The Divine 
Life*, is the representative of Ihe Ramakrtshna Order leaehing the gospel of Vedanta in 
the Continent of Europe. In the foflowing article, which forms a (ilass-talk. of his, some 
practical hints helpful for the religious aspirants are. given.! 

“ Like the sharp edge of a razor is tlie Path of Self-Realisation, so the 
wise say, difficult to cross and hard to trca<l .” — Katha Upamskad. 

Moral Life a Stepping Stone to enough if you scrupulously perform 
Self-Realisation your duties. Something more is nccd- 

mHE Vedantin says, “It is not ^ou must attain to the highest 

enough if you do selfless acts Divine I&iowledgc and thereby realise 
and lead a moral life. It is not the highest goal yourself*” 
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Selfless acts and moral practices are 
only a means to the higher life of the 
spirit. They are a stepping stone for 
bringing about the necessary purifi- 
cation of the mind and understanding, 
without which the highest Knowledge 
is not attainable by anybody. A 
strictly moral life, selfless activity in 
the interest of others, holy studies and 
spiritual practices, are needed to re- 
move all the impurities lying hidden 
in our mind. This is the only way 
of attaining the highest illumination 
in the end. 

The Ways of the Man of 
Knowledge 

At present we identify ourselves 
with the body, whereas the man of 
Knowledge knows that the body is 
only a temporary dwelling place, not 
his true self. It is true that he too 
acts and performs what we call duties, 
but he is ever the witness of his acts. 
He is at all times fully conscious of 
his non-identity with the body. He 
never believes himself to be a man or 
a woman, a youth or an old man. He 
knows himself to be different from 
and eternally beyond the body and 
mind even. He is conscious that he is 
the Self. He may have the feeling 
that he acts, but this feeling is not 
like our feeling. The feeling persists 
only in a highly attenuated form, 
without any trace of real identifica- 
tion of the true self with its physical 
adjuncts. The ego of such a man of 
Knowledge is like a shadow, and can- 
not bind him at all. 

Unless we have achieved perfect 
control of ourselves, it is not possible 
for us to understand what it means to 
a man of realisation. First we 
^should become perfectly non-attached 
to everybody and to everything 
through perfect control over our body 
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and mind. Until we have attained 
outer and inner purity, and until the 
highest Knowledge has been attained, 
we cannot understand the ways of the 
man of Knowledge. 

Test of True Knowledge 

He alone can realise the * action- 
less Self, * the True Being, as the only 
Reality, who has purified his body and 
mind through perfect ethical culture. 
Otherwise any self-deluded man can 
pretend to be * actionless and there- 
by simply muddle up his impure chao- 
tic brain. ^lercly claiming to have 
attained samesightedness will not do. 
A man must be put to the test and 
must be able to pass the test also. 
For the Bliagavad Gita declares of 
such a man that ^ he, with the mind 
concentrated by Yoga and viewing all 
things with the eye of evenness, be- 
holds the Self in all beings and all 
beings in the Self.' When anybody 
claims to be a man of Knowledge, and 
at the same time ])assionately seeks 
sense enjoyments, feels distracted by 
the changing conditions of life, and 
rejoices or grieves through attachment, 
then one may conclude that there 
is sonietliing seriously wrong with his 
so-called Knowledge. The perfected 
soul does not care to run after the 
transient human relationships and mo- 
mentary, enjoyments. His undimmed 
vision of the Truth prevents him al- 
ways from turning to what is false 
and illusoiy. 

That is why the aspirant who is on 
the i)atli should prevent his mind 
from running after all human attach- 
ments and all the other vanities of the 
world, although it may entail a terri- 
ble struggle with his lower propensi- 
ties. For Christ says, “Everyone that 
hath left house or brethren or sisters 
or father or mother or wife or child-- 
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ren or lands for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold and shall 
possess life everlasting ” (St. Mat- 
thew, XIX:29). 

AVe should never light-heartedly 
and thouglitlossly pass over the teach- 
ings of the Great Divine Personali- 
ties, but should rather ponder over 
them deeply and then put their in- 
struction into practice. 

Face the Truth 

Let us not cover unpleasant reali- 
ties with fragrant flowers. We must 
learn to face facts as they arc, and 
see them dispassionately. The body 
is a very dirty thing after all. So let 
us get disgusted with it and all its en- 
joyments. AVe should not feel pained 
to think like this. An unpleasant 
truth is better than a pleasant false- 
hood. The body is full of filtliy secre- 
tions and is subject to decay. So let 
us give up all attachment and cling- 
ing to our own body as well as to that 
of others. Once we realise the true 
nature of the body, all desire to 
come in touch with other bodies, how- 
ever beautiful their outward form, 
will go in no time. The body, how- 
ever, is to be taken care of by all 
means and used as an instrument for 
promoting our true well-being as well 
as that of others. 

Everything becomes simple the mo- 
ment we become simple, and every- 
thing seems difficult so long as wc 
remain complex. Realisation is an 
easy thing for him who is properly 
trained and qualified. Such a com- 
petent aspirant can come face to face 
with Truth and directly perceive it 
as it is. It is not an ideal which can- 
not be realised or which always eludes 
our grasp. Only one should make the 
spiritual ideal real and living, then it 
ceases to be mere ideal. 


Seek God First 

During the period of our spiritual 
practices we should think only of God 
and ourselves, and forget everything 
else. AVe should try to rid ourselves of 
all attachments, even what we feel for 
our nearest and dearest. So Christ 
says, “If anj'^ man come to me and 
hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. And wdioso- 
ever doth not carry his cross and come 
after mo, cannot be my disciple” 
(St. Luke, XIV:26-27). 

A\'c ought not to worry too much 
about anything other than God. AVe 
should live with the Divine idea 
alone. Tiiis, of course, is not the ulti- 
mate stage to be reached, but it is a 
very necessary preliminary to its at- 
tainment. Ultimately we must rea- 
lise the same Divine Being in all, 
and learn to hjve all e.xclusively for 
the sake of the Divine dwelling in 
them all. 

First we must learn to sec the Cos- 
mic Being at the back of the Personal, 
and then we may come to sec tlie Ab- 
.solutc at the back of tlie Cosmic. The 
Holy Pers«)nality, the Incarnation or 
the Personal Cod, takes us, as it were, 
by the hand and reveals to us stop 
by step the higher Knowledge. The 
realisation of the Absolute — the 
Transcendental — lies always through 
the realisation of the Immanent Di- 
vine Principle. No one can take a 
long jump and reach the Absolute 
without the necessary jjrcparation, 
however great may be its ai)pcal to 
the intellect. 

The more we succeed in creating 
within ourselves a cosmic outlook, the 
more we feel that there is neither man 
nor w'oman, neither subject nor ob- 
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jecti but that all is the One manifest- 
ing itself through different names and 
forms. 

We must learn to see Him alone 
even in all awful and terrible things, 
without ever allowing the awful or 
the terrible aspects to overpow’er our 
mind. He is even in the gross, im- 
pure, awful, vulgar things, but all 
gross, impure, awful, vulgar things 
must never be permitted to affect our 
mind or to take possession of it. 
Darkness becomes visible by the light 
it reflects. 

To the extent to which we succeed 
in seeing the One alone, we forget all 
limitations and pairs of opposites — ^the 
whole play of the phenomenal world. 
And we can do this only if we see that 
everything else but God is insignifi- 
cant and of secondary importance, a 
mere shadow^", unsubstantial passing 
show. God is tlie only Reality at the 
back of everything. 

Be Always W.\TcnFrL 

If we be really watchful and earn- 
est in trying to lead the life of a sin- 
cere aspirant, we would notice all the 
movements of our mind, all the 
thoughts and impulses that rise in it. 
Ordinarily w'e are so dull and so care- 
less about all this that wc only be- 
come aware of the perilous state we 
are in after the horse of our mind ha? 
thrown us into a ditch. But before 
reaching it, it has gone all the way to 
the ditch quite unpcrceived because of 
our carelessness and lack of right 
striving. 

Hold the reins tight. All accidents 
in the path are due to carelessness. 
Bo on your guard. Be always care- 
ful, always watchful. Never leave 
your mind unwatched, not even a 
single minute. This is the general 


rule for all aspirants, whatever be 
the path they follow. 

Pray for Divine Guidance 

There is a fine prayer that says : 

“ O Lord, do Thou take charge of the 
helm. My six boatmen (the passions) 
are very turbulent. Take my boat to 
the other shore. Do Thou become my 
fcriyman.” 

Sri Krishna has nothing to say to 
the thoughtless idler and to the luke- 
warm half-hearted aspirant who are 
not willing to pay the full price for 
that which they want. Real spiritua- 
lity is dynamic, not passive. So Sri 
Krishna’s message is full of true man- 
liness, virility and strength. And 
without these, coupled with strict 
ethical culture and steady spiritual 
practice, there cannot be anything 
(hat can be called religion. 

There is nothing so precious as dis- 
crimination and d'spassion and an in- 
tense yearning for God. So Sri 
Raniakrishna says, “ You must ever 
discriminate the Real from the un- 
real, ever reason that He alone is 
Real and that everytliing else is tran- 
sient. Always pray to Him with a 
yearning heart.” 

In the Bhagavad Gita the Lord does 
not take part in the fight, but He is 
the friend and counsellor of Arjuna — 
the fighter. Let not the Lord Himself 
fight, but let Him give us the incen- 
tive and strength to fight, always. 
And let Him be our friend and 
charioteer as He was to Arjuna. 

True Freedom 

Only the perfectly non-attached 
and pure can be real workers, for they 
alone do not work like slaves driven 
by their personal affections and aver- 
sions, and they alone do not bring 
bondage and delusion and attachment 
to others. 
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Real freedom consists in freedom 
from love and hate, affection and aver- 
sion, and in perfect sense-control. As 
soon as our body and mind are really 
controlled, we feel even physically 
that life is worth living, because it is 
then that we cease to be slaves and 
puppets of personal love and desire, 
and become capable of rising to the 
true stature of a human being. 

If the aspirant steadily tries to feel 
the Divine Presence within and to 
forget every other thing, no great 
dangers will arise from people or ob- 
jects, and temptations will slowly 
dwindle off until they leave him com- 
pletely. 

The Divine more Real than the 
World 

We should closely examine our- 
selves and find out whether we really 
want God. If we desire the love and 
affection of other persons, or the 
things of the world, we c*an do with- 
out Him. And if we feel quite happy 
and satisfied when these arc granted 
to us, it is a sure sign that we do not 
want God. In such a case we have 
nothing to complain if we do not get 
Him. So every aspirant should ask 
himself now and then whether it i.s 
really God that he wants or some- 
thing else. And if it is really God he 
can be sure that he will come to Him, 
for God always comes to the devotee 
who really seeks Him and Him alone. 
Says Sri Ramakrishna, “ If the de- 
votee moves tow’ards God one step, 
He comes towards him ten steps.” 

The whole point is that we cannot 
take all this dream of the phenomenal 
to be absolutely real and, at the same 
time, think of God. This cinema- 


show we see here, is not the Reality. 
Christ says, He that taketh not up 
his cross and followeth me, is not 
worthy of me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it ; and he that shall lose 
his life for me shall find it” (St. 
Matthew, X:38-39). 

The w'ay to Divine realisation lies 
through self effort and striving. Im- 
mortality can be attained only by one 
who becomes dead to all worldly at- 
tachments even while living in the 
body. 

Our wdiolc trouble is that we believe 
this phenomenal world and all the 
people we sec in it to be intensely real, 
and two realities cannot find room in 
us. So, first of all, a void is to be 
created in the heart of every aspirant, 
and once this is done, he can fill this 
void with the Divine. 

The true sages and men of Know- 
ledge do not trouble themselves about 
the multiplicity of the world. They 
see the One alone in the many, and 
they think of, and care for, the One 
alone. They find their greatest plea- 
sure in Him, a pleasure never to be 
had through personal affection or 
sense-enjoyment. And the cessation 
of all desires means the realisation of 
Divine Consciousness. When all at- 
tachments and loves fall away and 
die, tlie soul realises its own eternal 
Divine glory. 

He who sees Me in all things, and 
sees all things in Me, he never be- 
comes separated from Me, nor do I, 
the Divine, become separated from 
him. He who worships Me, dwelling 
in all beings, being established in 
unity, whatever his mode of life, that 
Yogi abides in Me” (Bhagavad Gita). 




By Prof, Akshoy Kumar BancrjeOy M.A. 

I Mr. Banerjca deals with the fimdiiinetital ]iluIusoi>liieal problem of the inter- 
relation between the knowing lirineiplc and the exlemal universe, and shows how the 
docirine of levels or stand-points of reality can alone helj) in getting over tlie opposition 
involved in these two conceptions.] 


fipHE relation between man and 
the world is a great puzzle to 
human understanding. Man stands 
face to face with a world, boundless 
in space and time and infinite in di- 
versities and relations. All his interests 
are inseparably bound up with the 
circumstances presented by the world. 
Many of these circumstances are of 
such a nature that, though his vital 
interests are affected by them, he can 
exercise no control over them, and 
they occur independently of him and 
his requirements. There arc, however, 
some which he can effectively control 
by the efforts of his powers of thought, 
will and action, and can exploit for 
the fulfilment of his desires and the 
realisation of his ideals. 

But on the whole he feels that the 
world is something foreign and ex- 
ternal to himself. He is a self-con- 
scious and self-determining persona- 
lity, having freedom of thought, feel- 
ing, will and action ; while the world 
is an unconscious entity, having no 
power of thought and feeling, no self- 
determined will and action, and all 
its phenomena are what they must in- 
evitably be in accordance with the in- 
.exhorablc laws of natural causation. 
He has a moral character, which 
makes him distinguish between good 
fttid evil, right and wrong, ought and 
ought not ; but the W’orld has no 
moral character and there is no room 
for such distinctions among its pheno- 


mena. Man has an ideal of life, which 
he has the riglit and power to realise 
by dint of his own free efforts in this 
world ; but the world itself is uncon- 
scious and without any ideal, and it 
is going on blindly and aimlessly in its 
course in accordance with its laws. 

This consciousness of the opposi- 
tion between the nature of man and 
the nature of the objective world has 
given rise to serious logical difficulties 
in the way of accounting for the close 
relation between man and the world. 
How can two such entities of oppo- 
site cliaractcrs come in such intimate 
contact with each other ? How can 
man acriuire true knowledge of the 
world and the world reflect itself in 
its true cliaracter upon the human 
mind ? How can the human consci- 
ousness and the unconscious matter 
of tlie world be associated with and 
interact upon each other ? How can 
man realise the ideal of his moral 
nature in a world, all the phenomena 
of which arc necessarily determined by 
unchangeable and inviolable laws pf 
physical nature ? How can the free- 
dom of man, upon which his moral 
and spiritual life depends, be recon- 
ciled to the necessity of the material 
Wf)rld, which is the field of the exer- 
cise of his freedom ? The problem of 
knowledge, the problem of morality 
and religion, the problem of the as- 
certainment of the real nature of the 
human self and the objective world, 
— all these appear insoluble on the 
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assumption of the independent exist- 
ence and opposite characters of man 
and the world. 

Philosophers have imagined various 
h3rpothesis for the solution of these 
problems. Some have sought to ex- 
plain away the distinctive character- 
istics of man, to regard his conscious- 
ness of the freedom of thought and 
action and his consciousness of moral 
and religious rights and duties as un- 
real and illusory, and to resolve the 
human nature into one of the com- 
plex products of the physical world. 
Others have denied the external and 
independent existence of the objective 
world and have attempted to explain 
it as a system of subjective ideas. 
Some have invoked the aid of God 
to bring about the relation between 
the two, and others have been con- 
tented with speaking of Paralfelism 
or Pre-established Harmony. In this 
way various devices have been re- 
sorted to and various theories pro- 
pounded for the solution of the riddle 
of the relation between the self-con- 
scious and self-determining moral and 
spiritual and rational nature of man, 
and the externally determined, un- 
conscious, non-moral and non-rational 
material nature of the objective world. 
Each theory has been sought to be 
established by the refutation of all 
the others’ and has been in its turn re- 
futed by all the rest. In truth no de- 
vice has; been able to establish itself 
on unassailable logical grounds. 
Many sincere pursuers of truth have 
confessed the inability of logic to solve 
the problem. 

It is as futile to try to derive the 
self-controlled cognitive, ideal-seek- 
ing, moral, spiritual and rational 
consciousness, essential to human 
nature, from the objective physical 
world in accordance with the physical 


laws, as it is to reduce the external 
world, which supplies the data to 
human experience and the materials 
for the development and self-manifes- 
tation of man’s subjective and moral 
and spiritual consciousness, into mere 
ideas or self-projections of this consci- 
ousness. To assert that the human 
consciousness and the unconscious 
world are associated with each other 
by an unaccountable Pre-established 
Harmony or by some contrivance of 
God is no explanation at all. 

All these insuperable difficulties 
owe their origin to the fundamental 
assumption that spirit and matter, 
the knower and the knowable, the sub- 
ject and the object, the moral agent 
and the field of its activity, arc es- 
sentially distinct entities, having in 
their ultimate nature no points of 
community between them, and that 
freedom and necessity, the voluntary 
pursuit of an ideal and the govern- 
ment by law, the transcendence of 
time and space and the existence in 
time and pace, cannot be compatible 
with each other. This assumption it- 
self is dogmatic and unwarrantable. 
It has no basis in experience. It re- 
ally amounts to substantialisation of 
abstraction. 

II 

Let us investigate this problem in 
some detail. In order to prove that 
the human spirit and the objective 
world are essentially distinct entities 
having originally independent exist- 
ence and fundamentally opposite cha- 
racters, it is necessary to show that 
the one can exist or can be definitely 
conceived as existing absolutely with- 
out any relation to the other. But 
such a definite conception of the one 
without any reference to the other 
appears to be impossible. The knower 
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and the known, the doer and the deed, 
the experiencer and the experienced, 
the illuminator and the illumined, arc 
essentially bound up with each other, 
and neither has any meaning apart 
from relation to the other. If the 
human spirit is to be characterised as 
the knower, the doer, the enjoyer, the 
experiencer, the illuminator, etc., it at 
once involves the notion of the object 
of knowledge, action, enjoyment, ex- 
perience, illumination, etc. The 
character of the subject is determined 
by the character of the object. Self- 
consciousness, self-luminosity, self- 
enjoyment, self-determination, etc., 
also can have no meaning, unless a 
division of subject and object is re- 
cognised in its own nature. 

The objective world also cannot be 
conceived as having any character of 
its own apart from relation to the 
knowing, feeling, acting subject. Ex- 
tension and duration, co-existence and 
succession, motion and rest, unity and 
plurality, heat and light, sound and 
touch, weight and density, attraction 
and repulsion, — in short, all the so- 
called primary and secondary quali- 
ties, all the qualitative and quantita- 
tive relations, which constitute the 
nature of the objective realities — arc 
mental concepts and represent the 
diverse ways in which the human 
spirit receives, conceives and is affect- 
ed by them. Apart from these, the 
objective world cannot be conceived 
as having any character, or even any 
existence. To give it any such name as 
matter or thing-in-itself or pure being 
or indeterminate substance to indicate 
what it is apart from, and independ- 
ently of, the relation to the knowing, 
feeling and acting subject, does not in 
the least improve the situation, be- 
cause either such a name should con- 
vey some definite meaning to the 


human understanding, in which case 
it must be the expression of a mental 
concept, and hence the relativity re- 
mains unavoidable, or it should be a 
meaningless word, which cannot re- 
present the character of any reality. 

Thus, the objective world must 
necessarily mean to the human under- 
standing the world as it is mirrored 
on thd subjective nature of man and 
characterised by the attributes which 
the human mind discovers in it. Man 
also becomes conscious of himself and 
of his own nature as reflected on the 
objective world. Each is what it is 
in relation to the other. The charac- 
ter of each is determined by the other, 
and neither can be asserted to have 
any character or existence apart from 
the other. 

We experience the world of material 
objects as possessed of colours, sounds, 
tastes, odours, and tactual properties; 
but these cannot be conceived as hav- 
ing any existence except by reference 
to the senses of sight, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling and touching. Had these 
been absent in our subjective nature, 
there would be no light or colour, no 
sound or taste or smell, no heat or cold 
or hardness or softness, no distinc- 
tion of solid or liquid or gaseous 
states, in the universe of our experi- 
ence. Even the imagination or con- 
ception of them as existing outside the 
scope of our experience would be im- 
possible. If our senses had been 
differently constituted, the world 
would have been possessed of alto- 
gether different characteristics to us, 
and those characteristics would have 
been accepted by us as pertaining to 
the real nature of the objective uni- 
verse. On the other hand, the pre- 
sence of these senses in us also could 
not have been recognised in the ab- 
sence of those properties in the objects, 
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producing impressions upon and be- 
ing received by them. Thus the senses 
and the sensible objects are essentially 
inter-related, and neither can be con- 
ceived as having any character or 
existence apart from the other. 

Similarly, there could be no concep- 
tion of space and time, and the world 
could not be experienced as con- 
sisting of ])hcnomena with spatial and 
temporal properties, if the experienc- 
ing subject had not been finite and 
limited and had not been under the 
necessity tol receive its objects in or- 
der of succession and simultaneity. If 
the subject could experience the en- 
tire objective existence by a single 
act of intuition and this intuition had 
no beginning or end or change, there 
would be no notion of time and space 
in connection with the nature of the 
world. The experience of unity and 
plurality, internality and externality, 
succession and co-cxistonce, rest and 
motion, inertia and impenetrability, 
different shapes and sizes and magni- 
tudes, etc., is dependent upon the 
finite, limited and relative character of 
the subjective mind and senses. On 
the other hand, the finitude, limited- 
ness and relativity of the mind and 
senses also could not be recognised 
and would have no meaning except by 
reference to time and space and the 
limitations imposed by them. 

Again, we perceive the existence of 
various forces operating in the world 
and transforming themselves into sen- 
suous phenomena, and many scientific 
observers and thinkers recognise these 
forces as the real objects appearing in 
the forms of phenomena to our senses. 
But if we had not the consciiousness of 
the exercise of will and effort in our 
subjective nature, we would have no 
experience of power or force in the 
objecti\ world. On the other hand, 


in the absence of the experience of re- 
sistance from outside, we would not 
be conscious of any power or effort 
within ourselves. The active aspect 
of human consciousness and the con- 
ception of the world as a system of 
forces necessarily involve reference to 
eachi other. 

Moreover, if the laws of Identity, 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle, 
the laws of causality and sufiicient 
ground, and the principle of the unity 
of experiences, had not been inherent 
in the nature of human reason, there 
w’ould be no conception of the objec- 
tive world as a unitary system, no 
recognition of the plurality of objects 
as parts of a connected whole and the 
differences and relations among them, 
no notion of causal connections within 
this universe, no idea of the reign of 
laws in it. These laws and principles 
also have no meaning aj^art from ob- 
jective reference, and their a priori. 
presence in the subjective reason 
could not be discovered in the ab- 
sence of the relation between the sub- 
ject and the objective world. 

Further, on account of the presence 
of moral and aesthetic elements in our 
subjective consciousness, we e-\pcri- 
ence sonic objects as good and others 
as evil, some as beautiful and others 
as ugly, some as what ought to be and 
others as what ought not to bo. The 
moral sense and the aesthetic sense 
pertaining to our nature discover 
moral and aesthetic qualities in the 
nature of objects almost in the same 
way as our senses of sight, smell, etc., 
detect colours, odours, etc., in the ob- 
jects. 

The growth of moral consciousness 
is dependent upon the nature of the 
world-order, which presents itself to 
consciousness and awakens and deve- 
lops it. . This experience of the ideal 
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involved in the actual and this con- 
ception of the world as a moral order 
are neither imaginary nor illusory, 
but the natural product of the contact 
between the moral nature of the sub- 
ject and the moral quality of the ob- 
jective world. 

Moreover, it is because man is a 
spiritual being and the objective world 
is reflected upon his spiritual consci- 
ousness, that the diverse finite transi- 
tory objects of sensuous experience 
are necessarily conceived and inter- 
preted by him as bound together by 
some band of spiritual unity, which 
transcends the temporal and spatial 
limitations which pertain to those ob- 
jects and which without losing its 
essential unitary character exists as 
immanent in them. It is the unity, in- 
finity and eternity of the spiritual 
nature of the subject, which seeks for 
and discovers unity behind all diver- 
sities, infinity behind all finite objects, 
eternity behind all temporal pheno- 
mena, spiritual self behind all mate- 
rial embodiments. In the absence of 
this spiritual aspect of human consci- 
ousness, the conception of the bound- 
less diversified world as the organic- 
ally related self-manifestation of one 
infinite eternal spiritual principle 
would not have been attained by man, 
and in the absence of such a consti- 
tution of the world system, this aspect 
of consciousness could not have been 
asserted and developed and fulfilled 
itself. 

Thus the objective universe, with 
which man is and can possibly be ac- 
quainted, is what it is in relation to 
the nature of man as the subject, and 
the subjective human nature also is 
what it is in relation to this universe. 
The human nature becomes conscious 
of itself as reflected on the world and 
of the nature of world as reflected on 


itself. Man as the subject and the 
world as the object are organically 
united with each other. Each acts as 
the mirror of the other. Neither can 
be said to have any separate exist- 
ence and character independently of 
the other. If we try to form any con- 
ception of either of them as unrelat- 
ed to the other, each becomes a differ- 
encclcss altributelcss characterless 
void. 

Ill 

Now it is the nature of human rea- 
son to reflect upon all the diverse kinds 
of experiences which are obtained as 
the result of the relation between the 
different aspects of the subjective 
character of man and the corres- 
ponding aspects of the objective 
character of the world, and to unify 
them by means of general compre- 
hensive conceptions. In forming such 
conceptions reason is influenced by the 
particular points of view or planes 
of outlook, from which it looks upon 
those experiences and unifies them. 
This leads it to attach the central posi- 
tion to some particular department of 
experiences and to interpret the other 
departments in relation to it. The 
influence of this plane of outlook upon 
the conception of the universe is gene- 
rally ignored by philosophers. 

When reason moves habitually in 
the sensuous plane, it regards the sen- 
suous experiences as representing the 
true or essential character of man and 
the world, and seeks to unify the 
moral, aesthetic and spiritual experi- 
ences with them as the centre. The 
law of phenomenal causation, in which 
there is an external relationship be- 
tw’een the cause and the effect, is then 
regarded as the supreme law deter- 
mining the course of the objective 
wrorld. The values of things arq 
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chiefly determined by reference to the 
sensuous pleasures and pains experi* 
enced in our sensuous nature through 
contact with them. Economics be* 
comes the chief concern of man’s ac- 
tive life. 

When reason looks upon the same 
world of experience from the view- 
point of the vital plane, it discovers 
the presence of a life-power, either in 
the potential or in the kinetic state, 
everywhere in the imiversc. Those 
who attain this plane of outlook are 
strongly convinced that here they form 
a far deeper and truer acquaintance 
with the real nature of the world of 
experience than in the sensuous plane. 
This plane represents a higher stage 
of the development of the subjective 
nature of man, and it is consequently 
attained by a comparatively smaller 
niunber of men. 

When this world is viewed from the 
moral plane, it appears as essentially 
a moral order, governed by the moral 
law. The law of phenomenal causa- 
tion appears in this plane as subordi- 
nate to, and governed by, the princi- 
ple of morality. The law of Karma 
is a formulation of this law of moral 
causation. Everything that is and 
appears to sense experience, is a par- 
ticular form of the manifestation of 
what it ought to be. The ‘ ought ’ is 
the regulator of ‘ is’. This moral out- 
look generally leads to the conception 
of one moral Governor of the world, 
who is regarded as regulating all its 
phenomena in accordance with the 
moral ideal inherent in His character. 

Similarly, when reason dwells and 
moves habitually in the esthetic plane, 
the ideal of Beauty is conceived as 
the central dominating principle of 
the objective universe, and all other 
aiq>ects are regarded as partial ex- 
pressions and embodiments of this 
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ideal. It is from the standpoint of the 
sesthetic ideal that all phenomena of 
the diverse orders of experience arc 
judged. With the progress of this 
outlook, the world appears more and 
more beautiful, — the subjective con- 
sciousness enjoys beauty within and 
without. 

The men who attain a predomin- 
antly spiritual outlook, the spiritual 
aspect of whose nature reigns over 
the sensuous, vital, moral and sesthe- 
tic aspects, get a spiritual insiglit 
into the nature of the objective world, 
and view all its phenomena from the 
spiritual standpoint, experience the 
world as a spiritual order, as a har- 
monious and beautiful system of the 
varied self-manifestations of the one 
eternal infinite absolute spirit. In 
their experience the Unity is more 
real than the diversities, the Infinite 
and Eternal is more real than the 
finite transitory objects, the Absolute 
Spirit is more real than the related 
mental and material tlrngs. To them 
the One Infinite Eternal Absolute 
Sj)irit is the source and the substance, 
the sustaincr and the regulator, the 
ideal and the end of the world of sen- 
suous, vital, moral and ajsthetic ex- 
periences. In the nature of that Spirit 
the knower and the knowable, the en- 
joyer and the enjoyable, the doer and 
the doable, the actual and the ideal, 
the seeker and sought arc eternally 
identified. When the human consci- 
ousness rises to the highest spiritual 
plane and is blessed with the deepest 
spiritual experience, man realises hini- 
self to bo identical with the Spirit 
and finds the objective world also 
identical with the Spirit and hence 
with himself. Man and the world are 
experienced as one. He finds nothing 
outside of himself and does not be- 
come conscious of himself as 
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tioguished from anything. It is one diversification and self-manifestation 


blissful spiritual experience, in which 
the experiencer and the experienced 
are not distinguishable,— one spiritual 
enjoyment, in which the enjoyer and 
the enjoyable, the lover and the be- 
loved, are not distinguishable. In this 
experience. Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness are one; Knowledge, Emotion and 
Will arc one ; the Object and the 
Subject are one ; the process and its 
fulfilment are one. This experience is 
the negation of nothing, but the fulfil- 
ment of everything. 

When the human reason, after hav- 
ing got the taste of losing itself, so to 
say, in this Absolute Experience, 
comes down to the consciousness of 
its distinguished individuality with 
the indelible impression of that ex- 
perience characterising its entire out- 
look, its mode of reflecting upon and 
interpreting the nature of the objects 
of sensuous, vital, moral and {esthe- 
tic experiences is radically changed. 
It finds all these objects as emerging 
from, sustained by, existing for and 
merging in the One Infinite and Eter- 
nal (spaceless and timeless) , Absolute 
and Perfect Subject-objectless Spi- 
rit, and recognises the presence of that 
Spirit in all the finite transitory rela- 
tive imperfect objects, appearing as 
such to the diverse aspects of the sub- 
jective consciousness. These object*- 
seem to be the appearances or partial 
self-manifestations of the Spirit. The 
same Absolute Spirit is recognised as 
revealing, experiencing, and enjoying 
itself as a plurality of subjective con- 
sciousness and a plurality of objective 
realities, distinguishable from, but in- 
separably related to, each other, and 
with diverse orders of specific charac- 
teristics determined by their relations 
to each other. This apparent self- 


of the Absolute Spirit in the names 
and forms of innumerable finite spi- 
rits and objects, and the process of 
determining and regulating their 
natures and courses are not, from this 
point of view, governed by* any Law 
of Causation, physical, mental or 
moral ; they are the modes of the self- 
expression and self-enjoyment of Its 
perfectly free spiritual nature, — ^they 
are Its Leela. The Law of Causation 
and the Law of Karma, the physical, 
psychological, biological and moral 
laws, are all conceived as the modes 
of Its Leela , — ^the methods, as we ob- 
serve them, of its self-expression and 
self-enjoyment. 

Though there is no rational ground 
for condemning and rejecting any of 
the aforesaid planes of outlook and. 
modes of interpreting the nature of the 
subject and the object,— man and his 
world, — as absolutely misrepresenting 
their true character, and for re- 
garding any of the data and products 
of the different orders of well-regulat- 
ed normal human experience as abso- 
lutely unreal ; still the spiritual plane 
of experience and the mode of inter- 
preting all orders of experience from 
this point of view is conceived as the 
highest and the best and as repre- 
senting most truly the ultimate nature 
of man and his world, because it gives 
the utmost satisfaction to and con- 
fers the most permanent blessedness 
upon the thought, feeling and will of 
man. It delivers man from the pain- 
ful consciousness of imperfection, 
limitation, finitude and bondage, and 
it bestows upon him the blissful con- 
sciousness of the realisation of per- 
fect truth and goodness and beauty, 
perfect freedom, eternity and infimty 
in himself. 



THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

(OB NABADA’S APHOBISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

By Bwami Thyagisancmda 

[The name of sage Narada is familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knower and 
a lover of God— a Jnani and a Bhakla in one. His ‘ Aphorisms on Divine Love ’ forms 
one of the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literature.] 


SUTBA 7. 

The description of Bhakti as the 
state of supreme spiritual realisation 
ends with the sixth aphorism. Narada 
now proceeds to clear some misunder* 
standings which may arise from his 
characterisation of Bhakti in aphor- 
ism 2 as supreme Love. Ordinarily 
Prema or love is understood to mean 
the tender feeling that persons of 
opposite sexes feel for one another. 
In the next aphorism he shows reason 
why Bhakti should not be identified 
with sex love, or for the matter of 
that, with any kind of worldly desire. 

HI H II 

HI That Bhakti (which is 
described in aphorism 2 as 
Prema or supreme Love) *r ^?l*ra- 
HRI is not of the nature of desire 
(especially sex love): 
being a form of renunciation. 

Bhakti (described before as 
Prema or Love) is not of the 
nature of desire (sex love), 
because it is a form of renuncia- 
tion. 

Notes : The reason for this dis- 
tinction drawn between Bhakti or love 
of God, and Kama or love of worldly 
objects, especially sex attraction, is 
that in the former, the mind is with- 
held from flowing towards objects of 
senses. Thus in Bhakti the mind is 


educated to renounce sense-objects, 
while in Kama it is allowed to get 
engrossed in them. Being therefore 
of a contradictory nature, Bhakti 
cannot be equated with desire. 

From the point of view of ancient 
psychology, this reason for drawing 
a distinction between Bhakti and 
Kama may be sufficient. But some 
modern psychologists w’ould not be 
satisfied that this apparent difference 
in the object of interest in the two 
forms of love is sufficient ground for 
giving spiritual intuition a higher 
basis than man’s instinctive energies 
w’hich manifest ns desires. There has 
therefore been a consistent attempt 
made in modem times to find a sexual 
origin for the so-called higher experi- 
ences of saints and mystics. Accord- 
ing to modem psychology, an expres- 
sion of desire need not always imply 
thd flow of the mind towards an ex- 
ternal object. When a person fails to 
obtain satisfaction for his instinctive 
cravings in the real world outside, 
owing to social taboos, keenness of 
competitive life, etc., his desires take 
a subterranean course. Unknown to 
the person, they remain submerged in 
the unconscious levels of the mind, 
and with added force derived from 
their suppression by mental censor- 
ship, they seek satisfaction in the 
world of phantasy, accompanied by 
various abnormal and unhealthy men- 
tal symptoms. Many a psychologist 
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is inclined to classify the subjective 
experiences or spiritual intuitions of 
the saints and mystics along with 
these abnormal mental • manifesta- 
tions, and attribute them to the same 
cause, namely, the suppression of 
fundamental instincts, especially the 
sexual. 

This theory of the sexual genesis of 
spiritual intuition is based upon the 
following facts : — 

1. Very often there is seen a cor- 
respondence between the setting in of 
puberty in man, and the experience of 
conversion, which is generally taken as 
the dawn of the spiritual sense. 

2. In all religions and schools of 
thought emphasising on mystic ex- 
perience, there are very strong sex 
taboos, and abstinence from sexual 
indulgences is held to be an unavoid- 
able condition for the efflorescence of 
this mystical faculty. 

3. The so-called higher experi- 
ences of saints, it is held, can be inter- 
preted in terms of suppressed sex, as 
in the case of many forms of mental 
abnormalities. 

4. In the writings of almost all 
the important mystics, sex symbolisms 
have been used to give expression to 
their aspirations and realisations. 

On the basis of tliese and other 
facts, spiritual love and experience are 
explained by psychologists as a sup- 
pressed expression of sexuality, which 
is by common consent Kama par ex- 
cellence. 

The following remarks may be 
made by way of criticism of this 
theory : — 

1. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between puberty and the experi- 
f^nce of conversion is too simple a 
generalisation, as it ignores all data 
that is inconvenient to it. Thus there 
are many cases nf famous figures in 


religious history like Prahlada, 
Dhniva, Nachiketas, Kannappar, 
Jesus, Ramakrishna, Dayananda, etc., 
who showed signs of spiritual enlight- 
enment even from boyhood. Such 
instances become perplexing in spite 
of the Freudian thcoiy of infantile 
sexuality. In the generality of men it 
may be otherwise ; but all that can 
be argued from this is that the spiri- 
tual faculty in man, like other facul- 
ties, generally gains its full expression 
only with the maturity of the body. 

2. No doubt various forms of 
sex taboos arc enforced in societies by 
the influence of religious sanction. 
But this can be accounted for by the 
fact that religion and morality have 
always gone hand in hand. The con- 
nection between spiritual awakening 
and perfect continence is, however, 
more significant. It must be noted 
that the continence of the true aspir- 
ant and the repression of which 
psychologists arc so well aware, are 
poles asunder in their method and re- 
sults. As far as result is concerned, 
what happens in repression is a de- 
generation of mind, and in spiritual 
intuition a higher development of it. 
As for method, repression is accom- 
plished through fear, unnatural appli- 
cation of force, dissimulation and ig- 
norant evasion of the problem. The 
result of it is that sex tendencies and 
impressions remain submerged, and 
manifest as phantasies accompanied 
with mental disorders. In the case of 
a genuine spiritual aspirant practis- 
ing continence, sex is fearlessly and 
intelligently faced and analysed, and 
thus, instead of being allowed to re- 
main submerged as crude animal 
propensity, its energies are transform- 
ed into a higher power for the enrich- 
ment of man’s psychic being. But 
even this is not to be identified or equ* 
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ated with spiritual illumination ; for 
what perfect continence does is only 
to provide the right subjective en- 
vironment, a pure mind and body, in 
which alone spiritual intuition can 
gain full expression. 

And as for what this spiritual facul- 
ty is, it will be nearer truth to recog- 
nise its distinctiveness instead of 
equating it with any of the other tend- 
encies that i)sychologists generally 
classify as instincts. In fact there 
are writers on the psychology of reli- 
gion who si}eak of a s])ecial religious 
instinct. Thus Rutgers jMarshali 
writes in his ‘ Instinct and Reason * : 
“ Religious activities, like the expres- 
sion of all true instincts, seem often to 
be spontaneously developed, in man. 
The masses of mankind do not have 
to be argued into the expression of 
religious feeling. Rather it is true 
that rationalistic and other barriers 
must be raised to prevent the expres- 
sion of religious force that is found in 
various degrees.” As to what the 
primary nature of that spiritual in- 
stinct is, Prof. Rudolph Otto, more 
than any one in modern times, has at- 
temj)tcd to describe in his ‘ Idea of the 
Holy.’ lie defends its a 'priori charac- 
ter, and gives it the now name of the 
* Numious ’. Star buck, too, in his 
paper on the ' Instinctive Basis of 
Religion ’ maintains what he calls the 
cosmo-iestlictic and teleo-jcsthetic sen- 
ses to constitute the ultimate religious 
instinct in human nature. 

Even those who do not agree to a 
special religious instinct must admit 
that human lives begin not only with 
biological instincts common, to all 
members of the race but with certain 
other tendencies to action and feeling 
which are not shared by all, but are 
found only in particular individuals, 
just as i} the case of genius for music, 


etc. In his ‘ Psychology of Primitive 
Cultures, ’ Bartlett admits such tend- 
encies and calls them * individual 
difference tendencies.* The saints 
must have possessed such a tendency 
which differentiates them from others. 
This tendency may be described as tlic 
‘ tendency to fix their attention be- 
yond and above the reality of the 
senses, accompanied by a striving for 
profoundcr realities leading to a spirit 
of renunciation of immediate material 
enjoyment in order to obtain a felicity 
of Oi more lasting and universal 
character.’ (De Sanctis* Religious 
Conversion’). Mac Doughall, too, 
admits as follows in the Symposium 
on ‘ Instinct and Reason ’ in the Bri- 
tish Journal of Psychology : “ There 
arc many facts which compel us to go 
further in the recognition of innate 
mental structure, such facts as the spe- 
cial facilities showm by individuals in 
music, in mathematics, in language 
and other u'sthetic and moral endow- 
ments. The question of the extent and 
nature of the innate ciKlowmeiits or 
innate mental structure remains one 
of the largest fickls of work for psy- 
chology.” The Hindus would attri- 
bute such special tendencies and apti- 
tudes to tendencies accpiired in previ- 
ous births (Vide Gita VII: 19 and 
VI Even Ijcuba adinits in his 

article in ‘ Religion in Transition * 
that there is one fact of enormous sig- 
nificance, a fact unconlcstablc and 
verifiable by every one : an urge works 
in every man, it is present already in 
the animal world, to create the per- 
fect in every aspect of life.* 

Thus, whether it is due to a special 
instinct common to all men, or to a 
tendency peculiar to speciaV individu- 
als, or to a general urge for perfection 
which is in evidence in all life but 
which becomes conscious in man, the 
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religious experience is something 
unique in itself and not attributable to 
any of the other instincts like the 
sex. It would be far safer to admit 
with Hegel that religion, philosophy 
and art are the final values towards 
which the world is striving. 

3. As for the third point, name- 
ly, the possibility of interpreting spi- 
ritual experiences by the same laws 
applicable to the phantasies of mental 
defectives, it has to be remarked that 
from a psychologist who is committed 
to a naturalistic interpretation of all 
spiritual phenomena, nothing more 
can be expected. But to one who 
does not share his prejudice, the vast 
difference brought on the j)crsonality 
of a saint and of a mental defective by 
their respective exporicmces, is a posi- 
tive proof for tracing it to different 
origins. 

4. Lastly with regard to the use 

of erotic symbolisms by mystics in 
their writings and utterances, it will 
be very hasty and superficial to attri- 
bute their experiences to sex instinct 
from this fact alone. There is nothing 
to prove that tliey were prompted to 
use such language by any sexual crav- 
ing. The true explanation of tliis 
can be had if we take the following 
facts into consideration : (a) Sex 

being the most powerful emotion 
known to the natural man, the langu- 
age employed for its expression offers 
the most suitable medium to the mys- 
tics for conveying a glimpse at least 
of a transcendental experience that 
enraptures their soul, (h) As the 
highest Bhakti involves the union of 
the individual soul with the univer- 
sal soul, the mystics find for it a 
haady illustration in the union of 
two persons in love, (c) Again many 
philosophical systems conceive God 
as the only Purusha or male, and look 


upon all individual souls as females 
related as His wives. Thus if we find 
sex symbolisms in the writings of 
mystics; they are to be attributed to 
various influences, poetical, philologi- 
cal and philosophical, and nob to any 
thing sexual in their spiritual experi- 
ences. 

In addition to these facts, it must 
also be remembered that mystics em- 
ploy symbolisms <lrawn from many 
aspects of life other than sex. Thus in 
the forms of Bhakti known as Dasya 
(servant’s attitude), Sakliya (attitude 
of a friend), Vatsalya (parental atti- 
tude, and Santa (philosophical atti- 
tude), various imageries and expres- 
sions of lovi* otlu'i* than sexual are 
used. If the spiritual experiences at- 
tained in these eases are to be explain- 
ed in terms of iion-scxual instincts 
corresponding to these images, what 
we arrive at is not an c.xplanation of 
facts but a mere confused understand- 
ing of them. 

Far simpler would it be to accept 
the presence of a specific aspect in 
the human mind responding to stimuli 
that are distinctively spiritual. But 
it may be admitted that like all in- 
stincts, it too docs not express itself 
in isolation in our life. Ordinarily, 
when it takes the form of a sentiment, 
it gets intertwined with other instincts, 
and thus in the life of the common 
man, the spiritual sense may be found 
mixed with many worldly tendencies. 
But for the highest spiritual realisa- 
tion, the miml has to be thoroughly 
purged of its fleshy affections. For, in 
the words of Sri Ramakrishna, a mind 
that is attached to ' women and gold,’ 
i.c., sex and possessions, can help us 
only to understand worldly objects. 
It is only when the instincts have 
been purged of their natural taints by 
what Narada calls Nirodha, restraint 
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or renunciation, that the mind be- 
comes capable of grasping the higher 
truths. In the case of a mind that 
has thus been refined and filled with 
tlie urge for the attainment of the 
Highest, it is absurd to talk of ‘ com- 
partmental ’ instincts. All its energies 
have been unified into one form, and 
there is only one instinct in it, namely, 
the pgssion for God. It is this with- 
drawal of the mind from its instinctive 


expressions, both in the objective and 
subjective fields — ^whether as flight 
towards its natural objects or as in- 
dulgence in wish-fulfilment through 
repressions and phantasies — that 
Narada indicates by the term ‘Ni- 
rodha ’. 

Because this Nirodha is involved in 
Bhakti or spiritual Love and the illu- 
mination it gives, Bhakti cannot be 
described as of the nature of desire. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Jatadbaran and Other Stories : By 

K. S. Venkataramnni. Published from Sveta’^ 
ranya Ashrama, Mylaporc, Madras. Pp. 150. 
Price IS-O. 

Mr. Venkataramani has an cstabliishcd 
reputation as an author of many interesting 
books in good and elegant English. The 
book under review is a collection of sket- 
ches rather than short stories, written at 
different intorvaW of time, revised and re- 
written without changing appreciably their 
original structure or movement. 

The book contains nine stories, though 
the first two can be treated as parts of the 
story relating to Jatadharan. The life 
sketched in these stories is the life of the 
middle class in South India. The descrip- 
tions of situations, the treatment of charac- 
ters and the general construction and deve- 
lopment of plots arc interesting in their 
own way. The comment's at appropriate 
places voice forth the author’s own opi- 
nions on subjects of engaging intei'est. They 
.are artfully insinuated rather than frankly 
expressed. The outstanding merit of the 
author consists in that he lifts up the com- 
monplaces to the realm of the artistic. The 
sketches in the book embrace a wide range 
of topics delineating the endless vicissitudes 
of social life. The characters in the stories 
appear like dramatic personae ; at the mere 
touch of the; author*s pen they arc made 
immortal. The author’s inimitable gift at 
miniature painting is very much in c\ddence 
in this i.ook. 


The book abounds in sly humour of a 
light and instructive type with a vein of 
pathos running through them all. The 
author’s style is suggestive and .charming 
while in some places it is ornate and poetic. 
Its elegant grace, purity, simplicity and 
soothing cadence reminds one of Goldsmith 
and Tagore. The idyllic tenderness of 
sketches and the deep sincerity and genero- 
sity of sentiments are marked features 
which arc bound to touch the heart of the 
readers and leave in them lasting impres- 
sions. What Johnson said of Goldsmith 
may well be said of Venkataramani that ‘he 
did not touch anything that he did not 
adorn.* 

Ramayana-Balakanda : By N. Rama- 
siramiah. Retired Subordinate Judge, 
ThanikachaUam Cheily Road, Theagaroya- 
nagar, Madras. To he had of the author. 
Pp. 184. Price. Re. t-8-0 or Sh. 2-6, free of 
postage. 

This book contains translations of select 
verees from the first Canto of Valmiki’s 
famous epic, the Ramayana, together with 
commentaries on them and a general In- 
troduction. The purpose of the author in 
writing this book is not so much to convey 
the literary beauty and epic grandeur of 
the Ramayana to the English reader, but to 
interpret what he considers the esoteric 
and spiritual significance of individual ver- 
ses as well as of the events of the great 
epic. His commentary conneote most of 
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the verses translated with the practices in- 
culcated by Laya Yoga, especially, with 
exercises in Pranayama. Although one may 
at times feci that the allegorical and eso- 
teric meanings are somewhat far-fetched, 
no one can help admiring the author’s keen 
insight and his very close acquaintance with 
the Yoga Sastra. His general Introduction 
gives a very readable account of the prac- 
tice of Yoga. He has made some substan- 
tia! contribution towards clarifying con- 
cepts like Ida, Pingala, Sushumna, Bhuta 
Suddhi and so on. 

Sri Sukta, Lakshnii Sahasranama and 
Other Stotras : (l^nskril). Edited by A. 
Srinivafsa Raghavav, MA., The Maharaja* a 
College, Pudukottah. Price Re. IS-O. 
Pp. xUx+m-\-76. 

The Sri Sukta needs no introduction to 
the devotec.s of the Divine Mother, espe- 
cially of the Vaishnavitc persuasion. 
Though it does not find a place in the 
Vedas proper, it is included as a Khila and 
is one of the most popular hymns in the 
mouth of almost every orthodox Hindu 
dcvotc(?. Though there have been many 
commentaries on the hymn by well-known 
authors like Sayana and Prithvidharacharya, 
the commentary that has been most popu- 
lar with the Vishistadvaitic School is the 
one from the pen of one of the most 
honoured among their Acharya.s, viz., Sri 
Ranga Karayuna Muni, ^'ariously known as 
Ranganatha and Xanjiyar, as the author 
points out in his Introduction. He was one 
of the foremost disciples of Parasara 
Bhutla, who is also the author of many 
other commentaries such as the one on the 
Tiruvaiinozhi of Nammalwar known as 


*9,000 padi* The book under review con- 
tains not only the Sukta with English trana- 
laiion as well as the text of the Comment- 
ary of Ranganatha, but also the Bhumika 
by Sri Sri Saumya Narayanachaiy'a dealing 
with the various aspects of Lakshmi wor- 
ship. It also gives the texts of several well- 
known Lakshmi Stotras, such as the 
Chatuhshloki of Sri Yamunacharya, the 
Saranagati Gadya of Sri Ramanujacharj^a, 
Sri Stava of Sri Vatsa Misra, the Gunarat- 
nakosa of Parasara Bhatta, Sri Stuti of 
Vedanta Desika, with their translations, as 
well as the Lakshmi Sahasranama and Ash- 
tottarasatam with Xamavalis useful for 
Puja and Japam, as well as an alphabetical 
index of names. The book is well planned 
and neatly executed and is a veritable 
vade mecum on all questions relating to 
the worship of the Mother, especially ac- 
cording to the Visishtadvaitic School. The 
Commentary of Ranganatha is a veritable 
mine of information on the doctrines and 
practices of Lakshmi worship and has laid 
under contribution all the available litera- 
ture on the subject, and has been the basis 
of many later commentaries on the Sukta. 
It is very interesting to note how the com- 
mentator identifies the male and female as- 
pects of Divinity, and points out the iden- 
tity of Lakshmi IIei*self with the many 
female Deities to whom Vcdic prayers are 
addressed, such as Sraddha, Medha, etc. 
This lends colour to the view that Sri or 
Lakshmi of devotional literature represents 
the inner urge of spirituality leading every- 
one on to final perh'ctiou, and forms only a 
dynamic aspect of the One Tnie Immanent 
God in the heart of everybody. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Sri Ramakrishna^s Temple at Belur 

Enormous crowds of men and women 
congregated at Belur Math on Friday the 
14th of January, and participated in the 
all-day celebrations in connection with the 
dedication of the new temple to Sri Rama- 
kiishna Paramahamsa, a marble statue of 
whom was instated in it. 


The magnificent edifice, said to be 
unique of its kind in Bengal, represents the 
fulfilment of one of the cherished dreams 
of the life of the greatest and noblest 
among Ramakrishna’s disciples, Swami 
Vivekananda. 233 ft. in length, 109 ft. in 
breadth and 112 ft. in height, the total coat 
of its construction, which is likely to be 
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completed by March next, is estimated at 
over eight lakhs of rupees, including the 
marb!e statue, * Vedi * etc. 

Miss Helen Rubel and Mrs. Anna 
Worcester, the two American devotees, 
who contribiifed nearlj' seven lakhs of 
rupeci^ for the construction of the temple, 
wore also present at Bcliir Math on Friday. 
Barefooted, they joined in the celpbral.ion.s, 
receiving spontaneous greetings fiom the 
crowds. 

More than 150 monks have arrived at 
the Math from different centres of the Mis- 
sion in different parts of India. It is esti- 
mated that more than 50,000 people took 
part in the celebrations, and about 10,000 
received ‘piasad’ on Friday. 

The opening ceremony of this new 
temple marked an important chapter in the 
history of Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission and was regarded by the monks os 
one of the happiest occasions in their lives. 

It was yet dark when tlie earliest batch 
of people, numbering about two hundred, 
flocked to Belur Math to take part in the 
morning function which commenced at half 
past six with the opeming ceremony per- 
formed by Swami Vijnanananda, the present 
President of the Ramakrishna Mission. By 
the lime the sun appeared in the horizon, 
tearing off the veils of mist, and the watei-s 
of the Ganges glittered and danced in sun- 
shine large crowds congregated in the vast 
area of the Math, resounding with the 
chanting of ' Mantram ’ and shouts of 
* Guru Maharnjki Jai' . 

The sacred remains of Sri Ramakrishna 
and his relics were carried in an impressive 
procession from the old buildings to the 
ne>v temple where they were installed hy 
the President. He also consecrated the 
marble statue of the Master (Sri Rama- 
krishna). 

The ‘Puja^ with all Vcdic rituals start- 
ed at 8 in the morning and continued up 
to 5 in the evening. There were * Kirtan ' 
songs throughout the day. Eight Mahratta 
Brahmin Pandits with four Bengali Pandits 
from Benares performed ‘ Vedic Horn *. 

There were fire-works and illumination 
at night. The St. John Ambulance volun- 
teers and the Calcutta Fire Brigade attend- 
ed to cbout thirty-five cases of minor acci- 
dent. 


The design of the temple follows scru- 
pulously the conception of Swami Viveka- 
nanda who was anxious to find a suitable 
and permanent ** Home ” for the sacred re- 
lics of Sri Ramakrishna. And for this, true 
to the precepts of his great Master, Swami 
Vivekanauda conceived the idea of a tem- 
ple which would embody the distinctive fea- 
tures of the various religious faiths of the 
world as ho cliorishcd the hope that wor- 
sliippers belonging to different faiths would 
congregate here without their convictions 
being disturbed in any way. 

As desired by Swami Vivekanauda, with 
w'hoin the idea of this temple originated, the 
architecture of the temple represents a 
synthesis of different forms and styles. 

The altar on which the main statue of 
Sri Ramakrishna has been installed, as also 
the canopy above it, have been designed by 
Sj. Nanda Lai Bose and his students. 

Holy Mother's Birthday 

The Eighty-fifth birthday of the Holy 
Mol her vras celebrated in the Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, on the 24lh of December. 
Tlio functions of the day included special 
worship, Hoina iind distribution of consec- 
rated food. The public celebration came 
off on the 24lh Saturday, when a meeting, 
atU'mled by a very large number of ladies 
was held. Lady Raman w^as voted to the 
chair. Impressive addresses wore delivered 
in Tamil and Englisli by Sister Subbu- 
Inkshmi Animal. Sin. Visulakshi Ammal, 
Sin. Ambujammul and Sm. Ratnamayi 
Devi, bringing out the unique life and in- 
spiring teachings of the Holy Mother and 
their special significance to the w’onien of 
Modem India. Two other w’cll attended 
meetings wore also organised by the ladies 
in Mambalain and George Town. 

Sri Ramakrishua Centenary Temple, 
Colombo 

The religious ceremony in connection 
wdth the opening of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Temple and Prayer Hall of 
Cdlombo w’as performed on the 24tli De- 
cember 1937 by Swami Saswatananda, Pro* 
sklent of the Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion, Madras. The function consisted of 
special Pooja, Homa and the chanting of 
scriptui’cs. It was attended by a hirge 
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gathering consisting of followers of different 
faiths. 

The public function in connection with 
the opening ceremony took place on the 
4th of January. After declaring the Temple 
open, Swam! Saswatananda addressed a 
large gathering of the various communities 
and religionists of the Island, which had 
assembled there on the occasion. 

In the course of his speech the Swami 
said that religions could be studied from 
three standpoints— the individual, the eclec- 
tic and the synthetic. According to the 
first standpoint, a person believed that his 
was the only true religion on earth. HLs 
outlook on other religions was necessarily 
narrow and cinide. The person who was 
inclined to the eclectic view believed that 
all the religions had elements of truth. He 
tried to piece all these fragments of truths 
together to make a total whole. In trying 
to do so, he attempted to evolve a scrip- 
ture of his own which had no authority be- 
hind it. He found it difficult to choose a 
path of Sadhana for his individual practice. 
The eclectic view was supplanted by the 
synthetic view. In this latter view, a per- 
son believed in the truth of his own reli- 
gion and acknowledged the truth of other 
religions. He recognised that diversity in a 
law of nature, and that various religions, 
as also sects within a I'cligion, were bound 
to exist. He found unity in variety. The 
synthetic combined the vigour and inten- 
sity of the faith of the individualist with 
the breadth and generosity of the eclectic. 

All religions, the Swami continued, in- 
sisted that a man’s life should be founded 
on morals. They aimed at truth, charity, 
purity and simplicity of life. Truth is one, 
though people called it by various names. 
All religions were established for the bene- 
fit of mankind and not for their mutual 
destruction. All religions consider the rea- 
lisation of God or Perfection as the cul- 
mination of man’s endeavours. All religions 
preach that, God being impartial, all men 
are equal in His eyes. Many more points 
of similarity could be found out. 

He next traced the early history of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and said that what 
the world needed at the present hour was 
ft happy and peaceful fellow^ship of all the 
Kroat religions. . 


Continuing, he said : “ Sri Ramakrishna 
boldly proclaimed, ^As many faiths, so 
many paths.’ He taught that it is the duty 
of every man to stick to his own faith and 
also have positive love for e\'ery other 
faith. At a time when we find that the 
League of Xations could not bring about 
peace in the political world, there is only 
one hope still left for us to achieve that 
goal. That is by a League of Faiths. We 
can never attain world peace by deprecat- 
ing the religions of our neighbours. Each 
faith has its own place in the world. Each 
i.s equally great in its own place. The 
spirit of the limes demand such catholicity 
of views. God is for all and is nobody’s 
monopoly. When we study the.se various 
religions sympathetically, our outlook 
broadens. Narrowness of vision and undcr- 
.slanding is vicious. A fellowship of faiths 
will ultimately lead to world brotherhood.” 

Ho then proceeded to state that the 
temple had been erected not for the glori- 
fication of one particular religion, but for 
preaching the Eternal Religion which lies 
embedded in the hearts of people wherever 
they might bo. 

In conclusion he appealed to those 
present to visit the shrine regularly and 
imbibe the spirit of universal prayer. With 
a vote of thanks by Swami Asangananda, 
the function came to a close. 

The Temple, which is called the Rama- 
kri.shna Centenary Temple, has been built 
by Messrs. Premjee Devjee, M. K. Kapa- 
dia and M. J. Patel. The prayer hall has 
been built by Dr. G. Wignarajah. 

Mayavati Cliarilahle Dispensary 

This dispensary, run by the Advaita 
Ashrama of Mayavati, is situated in the 
heart of the Himalayas — a locality where 
people have no other means of receiving 
medical help for miles round. Hence peo- 
ple from a distance of even 30 or 40 miles 
go there for treatment. The dispensary is 
in the charge of a monastic member who is 
qualified for the task. 

During the current year a new building 
has been constructed to house the dispen- 
sary, which is at present provided with 12 
beds and an operation room. The Indoor 
section of the hospital treated 130 cases, of 
which 115 were discharged cured, 6 left 
treatment, 7 relieved and 2 died. The Out- 
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door seotion gave relief to 0060 patients, of 
which 5,082 were new and 3,078 repeated 
cases. 

The present needs of the institution are: 
(1) Endowments for five beds, the cost of 
maintaining each being Rs. 1,500 (2) con- 
tribution for building fund and, (3) strength 
ening of tlie general fund. 

Ramakrishna Mission Students* Home, 
Madras. 33rd Annual Report 

The Home stands for the Gurukul ideal, 
according to which students coming from all 
ranks of society are to live together as 
brothers during their scholastic career, and 
are expected to perfonn some service as 
an integral part of their education. Brahma- 
charya and service are therefore the main 
ideals of the institution. 

The policy of the Home in selecting 
students is to admit the poorest among the 
best. At the end of the year 1937 there 
were 176 inmates, of which 107 were in the 
Residential High School, 48 in Industrial 
School, 19 in Arts Colleges. 1 in School of 
Medicine, and 1 in Medical College. About 
half the number of students were in receipt 
of scholarship from varioiis sources. 

During the year, the following buildings 
were put up for improving the accommoda- 
tion : (1) An additional class room for the 
Industrial School. (2) An outhouse clo.so 
to the bathing place, and (3) a block of 
two quarters for the residential staff. 

The training given to the boys in the 
Home lias several unique feature.^. There 
are no servants in the Home except two 


eodka, and the major part of the household 
work like serving food, purchase of provi« 
sions, care of property, cleaning the build- 
ings, white-waging, painting, and annual re- 
pairs are in the hands of boys themselves. 
The boys arc divided into 9 convenient 
groups, and each group is under the guidance 
of one master. All the boys take part in 
garden work for one period in the day and 
thus gain valuable practical training in 
horticulture. Attention is paid to physical 
training by means of regular drill in the 
mornings and games in the evenings. They 
take part in all the important Hindu festi- 
vals, receive lessons in religion and morals, 
especially a course of sound instruction in 
the Gita, and learn music in the classes or- 
ganised thrice a week for the benefit of 
those who have taste in that direction. 

Attached to it, the Home has a Resi- 
dential High School and an Industrial 
School. The Industrial School provides a 
course of five years* sound training in the 
theoretical and practical aspects of auto- 
mobile engineering, and coaches students for 
the Government L.A.E. Diploma. 

Bpsi(l(\s these institutions the manage- 
ment of the Home also conducts a High 
School, having sections for boys and girls, 
in Thj^agarayanagar. It has at present a 
strength of 1608, although it has been in 
existence only for the past five years. The 
School has a Ho.stel which accommodates at 
present .32 pupils. While the line of train- 
ing here is also more or les.s as in the 
Home, this institution is meant for those 
who can afford to pay, while the Home is 
meant mainly for those who cannot do so. 





Let me tell you, strength is what wc waul, aud the first stop in getting 
■Irength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

^ ?nn fSRjf ^ i ^ ^ ^ ?iit 4 gfs ^ ii 

^TfRW sr I ^ %Pcr t Ii 

siiiT^iraifJT i sr sr ii 

^ 1 ?pftq«TRi f #Pcr ^rfrRJRft ^jsm: ii 

TOf^gi sr^suin: firersKNi: i *prei siwn 

!T I ST vftci; TOigTsif^i; II 

pTRiJi?!^ 59nR%f 5T "WR ^ I ?r^ ?K?PR II 

?i^^ sWRn^ Ri: I q tr? f *I'TIt g>lt 3ft^ ii 

Tlipy always live in hapjjincss, () Dcvala, who ever cultivate the attitude 
of sameness in praise and blame : who conceal their noble resolutions and 
}?ood acts ; who do not waste words when they are unnecessarily interrogated ; 
who speak wholesome words to even their oj))')oncnts ; who do not strike back 
even when they are struck ; who do not repent of, and ponder over, the un- 
uttained ; who arc solely taken uij witJi llje duties tliat lie at hand ; who are 
ready to extend cordial hospitality to all Avorthy persons as occasions arise ; 
who arc endowed with courage and firmness to carry out their intentions ; 
who possess mature knowledge and vast intelligence ; whose thoughts, words 
and deeds bear no evil fruit to any ; who arc free from anger and arc possessed 
of subdued senses ; who arc strangers to envy and never do harm to others ; 
who feel no uneasiness about the rise of others ; who never indulge in adulation 
or deprecation of others ; who arc never affected by praise and derision ; who 
ore perfectly calm in every respect ; and who find their delight in doing good 
to others. 

Mahabhai'ata, Sanli Parva, Ch. 236 :9 — 13 &18^ 
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THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE INCARNATION 

ITbe Divinp is prrooat ia every beiug ; yet many rvli^^ions havi: conceived of Ilw 
inanifestai ion in the out.sido world in :i fspeciul sense, as a Divine personality. Siu.U 
special manifestations arc called Divine Incarnations. In the following paragraphs we 
give a short exposition of this thcoiy as developed in Christianity and Hinduism.] 


T 

S N our last number we dealt with 
the theory of the Superman in 
Islam and Buddhism. We shall now 
eonsider the views on this question 
maintained by the two other great 
world-religions — Chri.stianity and Hin- 
duism. 

Among the great religions of the 
world, the doctrine of the Superman 
or, rather, of Incarnation is most im- 
portant for Cliristianiiy. For the 
whole structure of Christianity, nay, 
its very claim to be accoj^ted hy man- 
kind, rests on its thcoiy of Incarna- 
tion. Christianity may have many 
beautiful moral teachings, many devo- 
tional and philosopliical ideas in com- 
mon with other religions ; but wc for- 
get the (?ore of its teacliing if we over- 
look the fact that to proclaim unto 
mankind the glory of the only Incar- 
nation, the Word inanifosted in flesh, 
is the central part of its me.ssage. 

The special point of philosophical 
interest in Christianity lies in the 
combination it effects of the Greek 
idea of Logos with the Jewish notion 
of Messiah, through the personality 
of Jesus Christ who is claimed as a 
historical personage inaugurating a 
new era in the life of mankind. The 
idea of the Logos makes its first ap- 
pearance in the system of Heraclitus, 
the Greek philosopher. Heraclitus 
did not accept a transcendent God, but 
he admitted a divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the end- 


less cycle of birth and death, of be- 
coming, change, decay and renewal. 
This is the Logos, the Immanent Rea- 
son of the world, the one homogem*- 
ous principle throughout it. From 
this conception, Anaxagoras raised the 
Logos to the position of an intenne- 
d atc principle between God and tlio 
nniverso. Ho spoke of it as I ho Di- 
vim? Intolligoncc. A further develop- 
ment of it wc find in the philo.^ophy of 
the Stoics. Besides speaking of it as 
divine wisdom, they conceived it also 
as the divine activity, ' the seminal 
reason ’ of the universe. In Philo, who 
was a Jew nurtured in Greek thought, 
the conception becomes more clear 
and definite. The Logos is flofinitcly 
a cosmic juinciplo occupying an inter- 
mediate jio.sition bi'tween God and ihe 
world. If is tlie principle of divine 
revelation. The Logos, according to 
liim, has two relations — in relation to 
God it is the first born Son of God ; 
in relation to man it is the archetypal 
i\Ian in whose iinag(? all other men arc 
created. Again it is the Idea of idc?as, 
tlie whole mind of God going out of 
itself in creation. 

For all these pre-Christian think- 
ers, the Logos was only a cosmic prii> 
ciple. It was oi;ily in relation to the 
world of creation that they conceived 
it. They did not think of it as non- 
temporal, and it was beyond their re- 
motest idea to associate it with the 
Messianic hopes of any people and find 
its historical embodiment in flesh an<J 
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blood in any human personality. It 
was reserved for Christianity preached 
by the writer of the fourth Gospel and 
by St. Paul to extend the significance 
of the Logos doctrine in these respects. 
The Pauline and Juhannean Logos is 
more clearly defined as a second Per- 
son in Godhead, distinct, though eter- 
nally inseparable, from Him. The 
interest in tlie Logos as a ciealive 
princiiile disappears for the Gospels. 
To the Christian the Logos is' not so 
much the revelation of GckIs nature 
as of his chamcler — the Divine a.s self- 
sacrificing love. And wliat is more 
llic Gospel adajils the revolutionary 
step of identifying tlie Logos with 
(lie Incarnation. 

According to the Fuiirtli Gospel the 
J.ogos was before the world, and be- 
fore time began, in closest union with 
God, with a sort of transcendental sub- 
ordination. He is llius siiiu’a-tempo- 
ral and not siin})ly the spirit of the 
world. He is the agent and the quick- 
ening sjiirit in creation, and the life 
of all that lives and the light of all 
that shines. The liglit had brooded 
over all history, enliglitcning every 
Ilian, but unrecognised by many. At 
last came the time when ' the Logos 
became flesh and iabevnacled among 
us, and we beheld His glory, the gloiy 
as the only-born Son of the Father, 
full of grace and truth 

This only revelation of the Logos in 
flesh and blood is Jesus Christ. He is 
both human and divine, and it is 
through him we understand the 
character of God and have access to 
Him. Man gains salvation only 
through failli in the Incarnation, the 
only begotten Son of God. Huma- 
nity has inherited the Original Sin 
of its first ancestor.^?. That sin, bt'ing 
an act against God Himself, can be 
wiped off only by a sacrifice of in- 


d03 

finite potency and it was to effect 
the retleinption of humanity by such 
a sacrifice that God sent his only be- 
gotten son or Logos or Word — which 
are all synonymous terms — to live 
among men and suffer on the Cross. 
That was why Jesu.s Christ, though 
the Son of God and the most perfect 
being that ||ver tread the earth, died 
on the Cross even though he was him- 
self sinless. Those who have faith in 
Jesus Chri.st would, by virtue of his 
atoning sacrifice, be redeemed from 
sin, and gain Heaven. Thus the truth 
of the Incarnation and the salvation 
of man are vitally intcr-related. 

Christian'ty is very cmiiliatic in 
maintaining tliat the Incarnation or 
the manifestation of the Logos in 
flesh and blood took place only once 
in the whole of history, and that this 
is a unique incident which will never 
be repeated. AVhy Cliristianity is so 
adamantine in maintaining the im- 
possibility of more incarnations than 
one will ap])ear mysterious until wc 
realise the close relation of Christia- 
nity to the Mystery Religions of the 
Greco-Roman world, against which it 
had to struggle for supremacy in its 
early days. Eacli of these. Mystery 
Religions had its own story of an in- 
carnate God who sacrificed himself for 
the sake of the believers. The peo- 
ple of the Greco-Roman world, among 
whom Christianity had to find its first 
haven after it left its cradle in Judea, 
were so steeped in the doctrines and 
rituals of the Mystery Religions that 
in order to gain general acceptance 
(Christianity was forced to fall in line 
with (hem in these rcsj)ects. Hence in 
contending against these rival cults it 
was necessaiy for Christianity to in- 
sist uncomproini:angly that its saviour 
God was the only true Incarnation and 
that all others advocated by the differ- 
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cut cults were spurious. This idea of 
the uniqueness of Clirisb and of his 
being the only Incarnation of tlie 
Divinity became very natural to 
Christianity in course of time, and as 
a result even reputed Christian think- 
ers feel a sentimental shock when they 
find a liberal-hearted Hindu compar- 
ing Jesus Christ with an^of their In- 
carnations. Christians g(‘nerally d(‘- 
fend this revulsion of tlicirs against 
such comparisons, to the fact of 
Christ having inaugurated a new 
chapter in human history and so forth, 
but its real exi)lanation lies in the 
connection of Christianity witli the 
Mystery Religions in its early days. 
But the Chrstian saviour received a 
higher significance by his early identi- 
fication with the Logos of the Greek 
thinkers, and as a result, when handl- 
ed by real thinkers and genuine mys- 
tics, the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation becomes a high spiritual 
ideal with an insistence on Divine im- 
manence, instead of being an unphilo- 
sophical belief in an extra-cosmic God 
making his appearance among men 
once in the liistory of mankind. ITeiico 
in higher Christian thought we hear 
of Christ as a cosmic principle, of the 
generation of the Son by tlic Father 
as a continuous ])roccss and not a 
single act in a remote past, and also of 
Christ being * born in us ' or ‘ begot- 
ten in us \ In fact the Christian doc- 
trine of the Incarnation becomes un- 
derstandable only when we view it in 
the light of the three influences that 
have gone into its make-up — the Mes- 
sianic hope of the Jews, the dying in- 
carnate God of the Mystery Religions, 
and tlie Logos philosophy of the 
Greeks. 

II 

Wc now pass to the doctrine of Di- 
vine Incarnation as understood in 


Hinduism. Although the idea of In. 
carnation has played a very import- 
ant part in Hinduism, it is not a basic 
doctrine in it as it is in Christianity. 
Hence to understand the significance 
(d tliis doctrine in Hinduism, it has to 
bo considered in relation to the gene- 
ral theory of human perfection incul- 
cated by it. 

It is generally agreed by all scho- 
lars that in the Vcdic literature we do 
not come across the idea of Divine 
Incarnation in the sense of God living 
in flesh, and blood among human be- 
ings. W'c have thercMii the conception 
of Rishis or men of exceptional spiri- 
tual powers and insight. The Upani- 
shads recognise the Divinity of evciy 
being, and according to those scrip- 
tures it is possible for one, by a life of 
righteousness and contemplation, to 
manifest thtit Divinity even in the 
embodied state. In the ordinary man 
the Divine is obscured by ignorance, 
but Knowledge removes this obscura- 
tion and helps the divine essence of 
the soul to shine in its glory. In the 
terminology of later Vedania such a 
person is a Jivanmukta, one wlio is 
free even in the embodied state. He 
is a true Superman, because though he 
is human in form he is free from all 
the limitations of men who arc in 
bondage. He has realised his distinct- 
ness from the body and mind, and re- 
cognised tlie oneness of his essence 
with Existcnce-Knowlcdge-Bliss Abso- 
lute, which forms the substratum of 
the universe. He is yet in the em- 
bodied state because the Karma tliat 
has brouglit his j)resent body into ex- 
istence is not yet exhausted. With 
the death of the present body, he has 
no further embodiment, because there 
is no more ‘he' to be reborn. For 
his essence has recognised its identity 
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with the Universal Spirit which is free 
from all corruption. 

Besides the Jivanmuktas, the Ve- 
danta speaks of another type of 
Supermen known as Adhikarikapuru- 
shas or persons endowed with special 
commission. In the conception of the 
Jivanmukta it has been pointed out 
how it is the residue of Karma that is 
responsible for the continuance of his 
body for some length of time even 
after enlightenment. There arc some 
cnligtencd souls in whom ji strong de- 
sire to do good to the world remains 
even after cnliglitcnment. In the case 
of such souls the strength of this desire 
also forms a part of the residual 
Karma, and hence by virtue of this 
desire they gain one or more embodi- 
ments until that desire is worked out. 
Persons who receive embodiment in 
this way arc born perfect, and all their 
activities, including the spiritual prac- 
tices they may undergo, arc perform- 
ed in the interest of mankind at large. 
Such souls who arc born perfect arc 
also known as Nitya-siddhas and Is- 
varakotis. 

Ill 

Next we pass on from these ideas of 
Supermen to the doctrine of Divine 
Incarnation proper. For a thorough- 
going Vedantist, who thinks only in 
terms of the Impersonal Absolute, the 
doctrine of special Incarnation of the 
Divinity is of little significance. He 
would accept the Divinity of all, the 
embodied soul being nothing but a 
misreading of the Absolute. With his 
mind always turned towards the Ab- 
solute, he has nothing to do with spe- 
cial manifestations and similar doc- 
trines that emphasise distinctions and 
differences. So it is only in the theis- 
tic aspect of Vedanta, as distinguish- 
ed from its Abj;Qlutist aspect, that the 
62 


doctrine of special Divine Incarnation 
comes to be of significance. That is 
why we find no mention of such spe- 
cial manifestation in the Upanishads 
w'hich deal mainly with the Absolut- 
ist aspect of Vedanta. The doctrine of 
Divine Incarnation is a special deve- 
lopment in Puranic literature wherein 
the thcistic implications of Vedanta 
are emphasised. 

As the Puranas arc mythological 
literature chiefly intended for popular 
consumption, the doctrine is not syste- 
matically treated in them. According 
to these mythical representations, 
when great corruption prevails in the 
world, the gods and Brahma, the 
demiurge, go to the Heaven of the Sup- 
reme Deity, and implore Him to 
be born in the world in order to des- 
troy the wicked and to restore order 
and righteousness. In response to such 
requests the Deity takes embodiment 
periodically sometimes in human and 
sometimes in sub-human forms. 
These Puranas sometimes specify their 
number as ten, sometimes as twenty- 
four and sometimes as innumerable. 
But poi)ular imagination in later times 
has over-stepped even the widest con- 
cession of the Puranas. It has become 
the general habit among many people 
now-a-days to call their Guru a Di- 
vine Incarnation. This would not in 
itself be objectionable, if the disciple 
means that he finds the highest repre- 
sentation of Divinity, as far as he is 
concerned, in his spiritual teacher. 
But unfortunately disciples are not 
satisfied without declaring the Incar- 
nationhood of their Gurus from house 
tops, and many Gurus too are not 
loath to prompt their disciples to do 
so either directly or indirectly. As a 
result we find such a plethora of Di- 
vine Incarnations in modern Indite 
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that the veiy term has practically 
lost all significance. 

It is no doubt true that unlike the 
Christian scripture, the sacred books 
of Hindus speak of a multiplicity of 
Divine Incarnations. But that digni- 
fied title should not be applied to 
every spiritual teacher but reserved 
only for spiritual leaders of the excep- 
tional type. Roughly speaking the 
characteristics of Divine Incarnations 
arc as follows : 

(1) An ordinary embodied being, 
however eminent he might be spiritu- 
ally, is born as a result of his past 
Karma, or is in other words, he is 
Mayadhina (subject to Maya). A 
Divine Incarnation on the other hand 
is not thus born with the encumbrance 
of the past, as a slave of Karma, to 
reap the fruits of his actions. lie is 
born free, and the limitations under 
which he appears are assumed of his 
own free will. In other words he is 
not a slave of Maya, but its master 
(Mayadhisa). For this reason he is 
free from the bondages of the world 
from the very start of his life. Con- 
cupiscence and thirst for selfish gain, 
the two cords with which Maya binds 
creatures to the world, have no power 
over them. The glimmerings of their 
divinity manifest now and then 
through their humanity even from 
their very childhood, and as their life 
becomes more and more mature, this 
characteri.stic of a spiritual teacher 
becomes the dominent mood in them. 
Their minds have always access to two 
regions of existence, as it wore. As a 
person sitting on the threshold of a 
room can at will know of things with- 
in the room as well as without, their 
minds are, as it were, poised on the di- 
viding line between the relative and 
the .Absolute spheres of existence, 
and they can therefore at will put 


themselves in these two states of con- 
Bciousness. In the case of the ordi- 
nary liberated souls, once their consci- 
ousness becomes unconditioned, they 
do not come to the relative plane. Be- 
cause of the simultaneous knowledge 
of the Absolute and the relative, the 
Divine Incarnation is able to enter 
into the moods of people at all levch 
of spiritual development and couch 
his teachings according to their vary- 
ing needs. All these unique features 
of personality spring from the fact 
that even in the embodied state the. 
Divine Incarnation is the master of 
Maya, never its slave. 

(2) The purpose of the life of an 
ordinary embodied being is to work 
out his own salvation. But a Divine 
Incarnation is born in this world not 
for any individual purpose. IIc cornea 
exclusively on a mission of social, nay, 
of cosmic importance. According to 
the Bhagavad Ciita, whenever there is 
great decline of righteousness and the 
triumph of unrighteousness, the Incar- 
nation comes in order to establish 
righteousness and destroy untightc- 
ousness. 

(3) This establishment of righte- 
ousness has got its physical and spiri- 
tual counterparts. Without a certain 
amount of physical violence and strug- 
gle the forces of evil cannot be siip- 
j)ressed. So tlie times when tlie In- 
carnation appears will be characterised 
by great national struggles in which 
the Incarnation may or may not take a 
direct part. But in this struggle the 
emissaries of evil perish, and from the 
sufferings resulting from it men at 
large learn the folly of a purely 
materialistic ideal of life. As the 
world thus gets prepared for it, the 
spiritual ideal set up by the Incarna- 
tion becomes more and more patent 
to mankind, and it slowly dissi- 
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pates the clouds of scepticism from 
the minds of people. Righteousness 
is truly established only when mcn^s 
faith in the spiritual ideal is restored ; 
for tlic absence of true faith in it is at 
the root of all corruption. The In- 
carnation is the centre from which 
this true faith radiates and sanctifies 
the world. 

(4) Again tlic spiritual energy of 
the Incarnation is incomparably 
greater than tliai of tlic ordinary 
liberated man, both in intensity and 
extensiveness. In the words of Sri 
Ramakrishna, if an ordinary Jivan- 
ihukta is like a log of wood capable 
of taking himself and two or three per- 
sons safely across the mighty river of 
life, the Incarnations arc like steamers 
carrying hundreds of people to their 
destination. By an effort of their 
will they arc capable of removing the 
bcginningless ignorance in which be- 
ings are enshrouded, and of rousing 
their latent spiritual possibilities. As 
Swami Vivekananda put it, they are 
Kapala-mochanas, — beings who can 
free men from Svhat is written on their 
head*. But the spiritual power they 
generate is not confined to their own 
lifetime. Every Incarnation leaves 
behind him a new revelation of Divine 
attributes in the shape of his own life 
and pei'sonality, promulgates a new 
law by means of his teachings, and 
propagates a new ideal of character 
through the line of his disciples. In 
other words, to borrow an expression 
of the Buddhists, ‘The Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha * form the 
heritage which every Incarnation 
leaves behind. Thus the Incarnation, 
unlike the ordinary spiritual man, is 
alive not only for his contemporaries, 
but for all posterity ; for to contem- 
plate on his divine life and activities 
itself becomes a means of spiritual 


awakening. In the w'ords of the Gita: 
“He who knows aright My divine 
birth and works will never be born 
again wdien he leaves his body, but 
will come to me, 0 Arjuna.’* 

IV 

In conclusion we may say a word as 
to how the doctrine of Divine Incar- 
nation can be related to Vedanta philo- 
sophy. The Christian idea of the In- 
carnation as the manifestation in flesh 
and blood of the Logos, the one cos- 
mic principle that is distinct from the 
Supreme Divinity without being differ- 
ent from Him, is quite acceptable to 
Vedanta, with the qualification that 
such manifestation is not one only 
but many. In fact the Logos idea is 
not much different from the Hindu 
idea of Divine Sakti. The only differ- 
ence is that in the conception of Sakti 
both the redemptive and creative as- 
pects of Divinity are equally empha- 
sised, while in the idea of the Logos 
the former has eomc to overshadow 
the latter in the hands of Christian 
thinkers. The doctrine that the same 
Divine Principle appears as different 
Incarnations is beautifully put by Sri 
Ramakrishna thus : “ The Avatara is 
always one and the same. Having 
plunged into the ocean of life, the one 
God rises ui) at one point and is known 
as Krislma, and when after another 
plunge He rises at another point, lie 
is known as Christ.** 

Again according to the Vedanta the 
whole universe is a limitation or ex- 
pression of the Deity. If such a 
manifestation of the Divinity can be 
conceived, what special objection can 
there be to the idea of His limiting 
Himself as a personality and express- 
ing in himself the highest values of life 
in their maximum degree. It is also 
to be remembered that as tlic indwell- 
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ing spirit the Divinity is incarnate 
within all beings. The Divine Incar- 
nation is nothing but an objective and 
cosmic counterpart of this inner In- 
carnation ; for, in the words of the 
great Sanskrit poet Alagha : “ AVho 
can know the glory of Thine, the 
primeval Being than whom there is 
none greater ? For even though born 
as man, Thou dost surpass all varie- 


ties of superhuman beings in Tliy 
power to cut asunder the worldly bon- 
dage of creatures Unless Thou 

hadst come down to this earth for the 
destruction of evil by Thy prowess, 
how could persons like me have a 
sight of Thee, who art not compre- 
hended even by the sages of deep 
meditative power.’^ 


CONVERSATIONS OF SVVAMI SHIVANANDA 

B y A Devotee 

ISwarni yiiivanaiula, olhoiwise known as Maluiijuriisiiji Alahamj, was a iliroct dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishnii, and tko second PrcsidcMil of the Rarnakrishna Matli and Mis- 
sion. In his life timo lin luul liiivollctl oxtonsivrly nil over India and was responsible 
for quickening of the spiritual life of innumerable men. These conversations are 
pages from the diaries of *Sannyaain and liouseholder devotees of his, and contain many 
of the precious instructions imparted by him to spirit ual aspirants. I 


S T WAS the month of October, 
1023. The Non-Co-operation 
Movement was in full swing all 
through the country. Batclies after 
batches of people were going to jail. 
There was a great awakening through- 
out India at the call of Maliatiiia 
Gandhi. Thousands of men and wo- 
men had chosen the political emanci- 
pation of the motherland as the best 
of all vows, and were ready to dedi- 
cate their lives at the altar of Mother 
India. 

It was Monday evening. Just then 
the evening service was over in the 
Shrine. There was perfect calmness 
all around, and from a distance it ap- 
peared as if the Matii was quite un- 
inhabited. The Sadhus and Brahma- 
charins were all engaged in their de- 
votional practices. 

Mahapurush Maharaj was seated 
on his bed in his room, absorbed in 
liicditi tion. In the faint light, bis 


calm face looked more tranquil and 
luminous. For long he was in tliat 
mood, and then lie broke the silence 
by singing Shivamahimna Stotram 
in a low tune. Mis mind, it seemed, 
was still immersed in an ocean of 
bliss. At this time, a devotee from 
Calcutta, slowly coming down from 
the Shrine, prostrated before Maha- 
piirusliji with great devotion and took 
liis seat on the floor. The devotee 
was well-known to the Math, being 
closely associated with its work. After 
u while, Mahapurushji himself enquir- 
ed affectionately, “ Who is there ? Is 
it K — ? When tlid you come ? ” The 
devotee, taking the dust of his feet 
witli great reverence, said : Yes, 
Maharaj, I came just at the time of 
the evening service.’’ 

Mahapurushji : Had you been in 
the shrine so long ? 

Devotee : Yes, Maharaj. 
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Mahapurushji : Well, tell me why 
you look so sad and dejected ? I sup- 
pose all are well at home ? 

Devotee : By your blessings, all 
are doing well. But, Maharaj, for 
the last few days, one thing is agitat- 
ing my mind very much. Hence this 
great restlessness. I have eomc to the 
Math to-day only to tell you of that. 
If you permit me, I shall unburden my 
mind to you. 

Mahapurushji : That^s all right. 
Why don’t you do so ? 

Dev()t(?e (with great emotion) : 
Maharaj, the whole countiy now 
has become inspired by the Non- 
Co-oporation Movement of ^lahat- 
maji. Hundreds of men and wo- 
men are sulfcring in jail. So many 
men arc giving up their very lives. 
IMuhatmaji too has throwm himself 
into the fray. How is it that the 
Rainakrishiia Mission is keeping 
quiet, without particii)ating in this 
All-India movement. Have you noth- 
ing to do on this occasion ? The 
whole country is wondering as to what 
the Ramakrishna Mission is going to 
do. Have they no duty in this strug- 
gle for the freedom of the country? 

And at the end ho complainingly 
added, Does not your heart weep a 
little for the couniiy ? Have you no 
power to do even something ? 

The calm face of Mahapurushji be- 
came more grave. After a little 
silence he said slowly ; “ Well, K — , 
the activities of the Incarnation of 
the age arc beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary men. How will our 
countiymcn in general or yourself 
understand the purpose behind God's 
activities. When God assumes hu- 
man form, He does not come for a 
particular country or for a particular 
nation. He comes for the good of 
the whole world. This time He has 


manifested in His great Sattvic as- 
pect. In Sri Ramakrishna you find 
this fullest embodiment of Sattva 
Guna. Though he had all the six 
divine attributes within himself, he 
lived in the human body depending 
on purest Sattvic ideas. Don’t you 
see how he spent his whole life in a 
temple on the banks of the Ganges ? 
How will you Liiulerstand the inner 
meaning of all these events ? He 
brought along with himself such a 
receptacle of groat i)ower as Swamiji, 
to be his associate in preaching those 
Sattvic spiritual ideas. If Swamiji 
desired, could he not have created a 
political revolution in the country ? 
Who is a greater patriot than he ? 
How many men’s hearts bled like his 
for the poor and the miserable ? But 
he did not do tliat. If tlmt would do 
ultimate good to India, he would have 
certainly done that. Leave aside the 
case of Swamiji. By the grace of the 
Lord, such power is lodged even in us 
that, if we so desire, w’c too can cre- 
ate a violent agitation in the coun- 
try. But the Master won’t allow us 
to do that. He has brought us as the 
associates of his work and is direct- 
ing us with hi.s own hand ; he is mak- 
ing us do real good to the country and 
the world. And we too are doing 
that. AVe have no other desire except 
the good of the world. I cannot make 
you understand the intensity of pain 
that wc feci at the miseries of the 
world. That is known only to the 
Lord who abides in our hearts. After 
the passing away of the Master, his 
whole power and the responsibility of 
his mission devolved upon Swamiji. 
Touring round the world from end to 
end and minutely seeing things for 
himself, Swamiji established this Math 
and Mission at the direction of the 
Master for carrying on activities cal- 
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culated to do good to the world, more 
especially to India, and one by one en- 
gaged us all in these activities. Could 
we not have spent our lives in austeri- 
ties, in mountains and forests ? We 
had been practically doing that. All 
of us had gone out in difTerent direc- 
tions according to our choice, for spiri- 
tual practices. But slowly Swamiji 
called us all back and engaged us in 
these activities — in the work of serv- 
ing Jivas as the veritable manifesta- 
tions of the Lord. And even in this 
old age we are doing that.*’ 

Devotee : Then, Maharaj, is it your 
opinion that Mahatma Gandlii and 
other leaders of the country arc not 
doing the right thing for the service 
of the country ? Their unique sacri- 
fice, forbearance and service to the 
country cannot be ignored. What an 
amount of torture and oppression they 
are undergoing for the sake of the 
country ! 

Mahapurushji : I do not deny it. 
Their sacrifice, forbearance and ser- 
vice to the countiy are really very 
praiseworthy. Their lives also are 
indeed great and ideal. Moreover, 
they arc doing a lot of work for the 
country. But then the method of our 
vrork is of a different nature. What 
they understand well, what they con- 
sider good for the country, they are 
sincerely doing that. Do you know 
our impression ? They are under- 
taking all these activities, being actu- 
ated by one or other of the ideals of 
the Master and Swamiji. And there 
is not the least doubt that Mahatma 
Gandhi is really a very powerful man. 
It is also true that a special manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Mother — ^the 
Primeval Energy — ^has taken shape 
through him. In the Gita, addressing 
Arjiina, Sri Bhagavan says, “What- 
ever b ing there is great, prosperous 


or powerful, know that to be bom of 
a part of My splendour.” One has to 
recognise a special expression of Divi- 
nity wherever one notices great mani- 
festation of power or capacity to win 
the esteem and regard of vast num- 
bers of people. That power of the 
Mother of the Universe, which the 
Master invoked for the good of the 
W'orld, is expressing itself differently 
through different channels. In many 
places, Swamiji has indicated how 
the real good of India will be achiev- 
ed. All that he said for the good of 
the country some twenty-five or thirty 
years back, such ns the giving up of 
the custom of untouchability, the up- 
lift of the depressed classes, education 
of the masses, etc., — ^thosc very ideas 
arc being preached now by Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is certain that real good 
will be done to the country in this 
way. We do not, however, make 
much propaganda through luipcrs. 
We do things practically, but not 
through political activities. Mahat- 
maji, on the other hand, is doing those 
very things through politics. As far 
as we are concerned, while wc desire 
the good of India, we want the good 
of other countries also. As wc arc 
doing work for the good of India 
in this countiy, we arc doing work 
in other countries as well for the 
good of those countries. But our 
method of work is different ac- 
cording to the varying needs of di- 
verse countries, times and people con- 
cerned. Every self-sacrificing son of 
this Math and Mission, which Swamiji 
has founded, is doing w^ork for his 
own salvation as also for the good of 
the world, according to the ideal and 
direction of Swamiji and the Master. 

Devotee : But, Maharaj, if the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission were 
to co-operate with this political move- 
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ment, the awakening brought about 
by Mahatma] i, and tlie progress of 
the country through it, would have 
been much more accelerated. This is 
not only my opinion but of many great 
and thoughtful men too. Why don’t 
you work together with Mahatmaji? 

Mahapurushji : Well, I have al- 
ready told you that we arc working 
according to our own ideal. And this 
ideal has been left to us by that far- 
seeing Rislii, Swamiji himself. The 
future picture, not only of India but 
of tlie wdiole world for a thousand 
years, manifested itself before his di- 
vine vision, and visualising all that 
clearly and with a full understanding 
of facts, he had chalked out for us a 
particular line of action. In his case 
it was not like throwing stones in the 
dark. He could see clearly the visions 
of the distant future. The Divine 
Power that manifested itself as Sri 
Ramakrishna in this age, the like had 
never appeared for the last hundreds 
of years. This spiritual current will 


flow on unobstructed for a pretty long 
time in the whole world. This is just 
the beginning only. This spiritual 
sun, which has arisen in the firmament 
of India, will illumine the entire 
world by its pure rays. It is because 
of this that Swamiji said, This time 
the centre is India.” That spiritual 
power will radiate all round, making 
India its centre. Who can check the 
progress of this spiritual power ? The 
awakening of India is as sure as any- 
thing. The whole world will wonder 
at the progress of India in education, 
in consecratofl service, power, fitness, 
learning and intellectual attainments. 
The future of India will be so glori- 
ous that her past glories will look pale 
before it. Then you wdll understand 
why the Master and Swamiji came 
and what they have done for India. 
ITow will people, with their poor intel- 
lect, understand their activities ? 
Don’t you see how they have roused 
the national Kundalini of India ? 


SYMBOLISM : THE COMMON ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS 

By Adolphe Ferriere 

[Dr. Forriere is the founder, and at i»rc.sent the soul, of the Nrw Kdueation Fellow- 
ship. Besides being the editor of LV Ere NouvrUr, (he organ of tlic New Education 
Fellowship on the Continent, he is the author of ii number of volumes on New Education, 
which have been translated into several European languages. From the domain of 
Sociology and education, in which he gained fame in his early years, he is now being 
recognised more and more as a writer on philosophical and si>iritual subjects, especially 
after his work Lc Progres Spirilucl. In the following article Dr. Fcrrier maintains that 
symbols are accidental to religions, their essence being tlie same for all times and climes. 
We are indebted to Mr. P. Seshadri Aiyar, BA., M.L., for translating it from French.] 

JN each epoch man makes a redis- suffice to discover the hidden meaning 
* covery of truths announced to of the realities which his eyes witness 
the world long, long ago by the sages every day, unless a long evolution— 
of antiquity. So much is it true that individual or hereditary — and pro- 
the petty reason of man does not found reflections help him to see the 
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invisible and discover the hidden for- 
ces which govern the world and living 
beings. 

And that is why sages have appear- 
ed at all epochs. And they have 
spoken. But people listened not to 
them. They came too soon. Huma- 
nity, lost in ‘ involution \ in the petty 
cares of the world and in the defence 
of material benefits and egoistic inter- 
ests, was not ripe for understanding 
the prophets of spiritual evolution. 
Attachment and detuchment are op- 
posed to each other just as obscure 
ancestral impulses and aspirations to 
spiritual beauty, or as the monarchic, 
militaiy or ecclesiastic order to the 
order understood and wished for by 
men of discernment. 

The history of humanity like the 
liistory of each man from his cradle 
to the grave presents these contrasts : 
a lost paradise and aspiration to a re- 
turn to the paradise of the future ; 
heaven first, then earth, and finally 
return to the eternal. A paradoxical 
symbol, for eternity is not a future 
state but a present which knows no 
end ! 

These same contrasts, these same 
understandings and these same non- 
understandings repeat themselves in 
all races and peoples, classes and indi- 
viduals. Religions, sects, beliefs and 
rites have served, and even now serve, 
in diverse degrees as garments for 
their conceptions of the universe. 
Some of the religions are primitive 
and loaded with superstitions, which, 
on examination, would be found to 
be symbols, the original significance 
of which has been forgotten and of 
which only a literal interpretation, 
aiming at some sort of salvation 
through magic, survives at present. 
Others lean on tradition and autho- 
rity and seek to unite men without 


paying sufficient attention to indivi- 
dual differences. Some are now split 
up into sects like those stars whose 
fragments stud the heavens between 
Mars and Jupiter. Yet others have 
risen in response to particular needs, 
their expansion is recent, they have 
covered a small area of the world 
attracting- to their fold evolved souls 
engaged in researches into things 
other than tradition. Creeds of 
seductive beauty, yet they arc not 
always without danger ; their adepts 
have brought themselves to believe 
in their superiority over others and 
to declare, There is none like us ! * 
They preach about their own gifts 
and often live in pride. 

Still the question may be put 
whether this pride is peculiar to 
them. Do not men of all faiths, at 
all epochs, show a tendency to be- 
lieve and declare with sincerity “We 
possess the Truth,'^ with a capital T, 
and The others are in error ” ? 
Even wliere different sects arc found 
to tolerate one another, each believes 
itself to possess the exclusive Truth. 

What does this mean ? Is it right 
to think that one alone of all reli- 
gions of the world is true and all the 
others are wrong ? ; or tliat all arc 
equally wrong, as the atheists and 
the materialists hold ? ; or is a third 
solution possible ? 

Yes, there is a third solution. And 
it is this : all religions contain a part 
of Truth, none possesses it in its 
entirety. 

Let us admit that it is so. Let us 
admit that the universe appears to 
us ii^ the form of currents of energy 
and palpable matter ; but also that, 
lodged in the brain and nervous 
organisation of human beings, under 
the form of individual personalities, 
manifesting themselves by reflexes. 
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instinctSi tendencies, intuitions, im- 
pulses, and sentiments, is an intelli- 
gence, a Will. Between all these 
material and spiritual forces reigns a 
mysterious interaction, an intercourse 
the complex nature of which mystifies 
our understanding and for ever trans- 
cends the categories of our reason. 
Nevertheless, our reason cannot but 
posit behind all these a Reason, a 
Sovereign Order. Our reason cannot 
but admit that what it calls chance is 
only a term to denote its ignorance, 
provisional or ultimate, of the bond 
which connects sentient beings and 
things. For, as the sages of old have 
declared, “You must be God before 
you can understand His designs.” 
Man does not have the wisdom to 
understand the complexity of the in- 
finite world of matter and spirit, in 
the midst of which he is placed. 

Then what can man, this worm, ac- 
complish ? He grasps but the frag- 
ments of this order which passes his 
understanding, thanks to recurring 
events a knowledge of which is essen- 
tial for him to live in this world. He 
grasps a little or much according to 
the degree of evolution which his in- 
tellect and intuition have reached. 
Sometimes he errs and pays dearly 
for it. Sometimes it may happen that 
his wisdom is grand in theory but in 
practice his egoism proves gross, and 
hence he has to pay heavily. 

Here it is that religion puts in its 
appearance. To these naive views of 
mani regarding the unknown Beyond, 
to these experiences fruitful or cruel, 
exalting or depressing, aiding the 
blossoming of spiritual life or suffo- 
cating the soul by the weight of its 
errors and its sins, religion gives cer- 
tain names. To each concept is given 
a symbol, to each symbol a name. Is 
this an evil ? It may be stated at the 
64 


very outset that it is an inevitable fact. 
It is true of all epochs and places — 
proof positive that this process res- 
ponds to a natural desire of the human 
soul, possibly good, and that it is im- 
possible to act otherwise. But what 
is it except a symbol ? It is a sign, 
an attempt to lay hold of that which 
cannot be caught, an effort for digging, 
if one may say so, a trench for the 
universal and eternal flux with a view 
to appropriate a ‘ truth ' or a ‘ law ' 
limited in space and time. 

In the light of these things one has 
to recognise that no symbol is eternal. 
In men who are far advanced in the 
ways of science, symbols of an ele- 
mentary character must give place to 
those more varied which can better 
explain the complexity of facts as they 
appear to their eyes and understand- 
ings. To be satisfied with ancient 
symbols is to arrest evolution. To 
forget their vital significance is to 
lapse into superstition. Even if they 
arc to be preserved, their meaning 
must be made more profound, if man 
is to advance along the way of spiri- 
tual perfection. 

All these things can be clearly seen 
in the ritual aspect of religions which 
is built upon symbols, lights, colours, 
sounds, perfumes, words, suggestions, 
emotions and rites. If a ceremony is 
to be of any cfiBcacy, it must elevate 
the soul from the cares of the work-a- 
day world towards loftier aspirations. 
If, on the contrary, it serves but to 
croon the soul into a false sense of 
security, to substitute a sense of illu- 
sory or magic security in the place of 
personal efforts to induce the quietism 
of dead dogmas instead of awakened 
intelligence, and to replace a fruitful 
emotional activity by inconsistent 
sentimentality— then it is bad. It be- 
comes worse if the priestly classes use 
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it as a weapon to crush living souls 
and truth-seekers. It becomes alto 
gether dangerous if this authority 
extends over a whole land and 
achieves the annihilation of all inde- 
pendent and challenging thinkers. Woo 
unto such lands I They nip in the bud 
the elements of progress, they con- 
demn wisdom to exile, beauty to mi- 
sery, and Truth to beggary. 

Thus the symbol, whether it be of a 
religious nature or not, is efficacious 
if only it takes into account all essen- 
tial aspects of the subjacent Reality, 
the laws of the world both visible and 
invisible ; it is good if it can elevate 
man and enable him to conceive of a 
higher truth and a nobler life ; but it 
is altogether condcnmable if it crushes 
aspiring minds and perpetuates among 
the masses a dead ritualism and a 
dead dogmatism, thus destroying the 
living kernel which, at first, was its 
raison d^etre. 

Few men seem prepared to accept 
these views to-day. Some fiercely 
cling on to their beliefs. Others forge 
a religion for themselves. Yet otliers 
flee from all religions. But such is 
the might of collective ideologies of 
an emotional and active nature that 
they erect ‘ Science ' or ‘ Nation ' into 
religion, little knowing that the new 
deities before whom they bow are as 
much exacting and cruel as the anci- 
ent superstitions, that like them they 
are but symbols, that tomorrow they 
will be supplanted by other symbols 
of a less exclusive and more universal 
complexion. For materialism does 
not cover the whole of science, nor 
the concept of nation the whole of 
humanity. They are composed of 
detached fragments only. 

The day men come to understand 
that there is one Reality beneath all 
these diverse religious conceptions, 


one Order and Energy which trans- 
cends our feeble reason but is felt 
as existing by our intuition, they will 
cease to fight on provocations, scienti- 
fic or nationalistic. They will keep 
to their faiths but will respect that of 
their neighbour, and he in turn will 
respect theirs. “ There arc many 
rooms in my fathcr^s mansion,” so 
Christ has said employing a luminous 
symbol. 

What hca\y responsibility do we 
shoulder, when we think of it, in 
thrusting belief or symbol, whatever 
it be, on a neighbour? Are all men on 
the same rung of the ladder of spiri- 
tual evolution ? To the infant the 
symbols of the nursery will prove the 
most helpful. Chaos will reign in the 
w'orld if each man were to rebuild the 
world according to his own pet no- 
tions, according to the dictates of his 
petty reason. 

Collective symbols, in so far as they 
serve as carriers of Truths inexpressi- 
ble without their help, arc legitimate 
and good provided the hidden spirit 
in them, and not the litoral cover, is 
emphasised. But what would result if 
])ctty men seek to impose their views 
on great souls — a daily event among 
the dictators of the Right or the Left 
in the Occident — and again what v/ill 
be the effect if men, who believe them- 
selves to be advanced but who are 
ignorant of the laws of the gradual 
evolution of individuals, desire to raise 
prematurely to their level unripe or 
simple beings who arc by themselves 
incapable of it ? In the first case the 
result will be revolt or duplicity, and 
in the second, failure and destruction, 
or success that is purely apparent and 
superficial. The cover of the symbol 
alone is adopted, the thing within is 
lost sight of. Europe and America are 
full of these demi-savants who have 
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been educated in institutions but who 
have no knowledge of real life. 

The end of life is Life. Biological 
life leads to spiritual life. But each 
being grows towards the light accord- 
ing to its own rhythm. Nourishment 
should never be artificial. The school 
must bring about the bloom of body 
and soul and not their death. Reli- 
gion too should elevate man and not 
crush him. If all religions did this, 
then would it soon be known that all 
symbols conceal the same fundamen- 
tal truths. Is ‘ conceal ’ the word or 
‘ reveal ^ ? ; or let us put this way : 
to-day they hide, but to-morrow' they 
will reveal, the profound unity which 
is at the bottom of all. 

Children, inventors, and artists 
understand me. Everywhere in the 
world, they know what is meant by a 
noble life, a life of growth : forgetting 
oneself to give the better of oneself ; 


forgetting oneself in one’s devotion to 
a work, a work dictated by intuition, 
will, thought, considerations of art, of 
organised society, enlarged vision ; 
the feeling we are approaching a 
beauty, a truth, a justice wdiich are 
ordinarily beyond us ; the growing 
conviction that the order of our crea- 
tion is approaching the divine Order 
and our reason nearing the divine 
Reason. 

All symbols which lead us to the 
realisation of this truth arc good. 
This is the iflea of the Way, (Jesus) 
of Tao (Laotse) of ascension. 

All symbols which block this 
growth, this ascent, arc to be con- 
demned. Become what thou art,” 
so spoke Pindarc more than twenty 
centuries ago. The day man under- 
stands this — whether he works for 
himself or another — will bo for him 
the commencement of wisdom. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 

By C. R, Srinivasan 

[The following is an address delivered by Mr. C. R. Sriniv:isan, editor of Su'adesa’- 
mitraih at the Ramakrislma Math, IMadras on the octasion of the 7Gth Birthday anniver- 
sary of Swami Vivrkauaudu. Ho })oints out how the great Swaini saved the soul of 
India.] 


X would like you to project your 
® thoughts to the conditions that 
prevailed when Swami Vivekananda 
took birth. Through ignorance and 
prejudice we had lost failh in the 
greatness of our past ; tlic glamour of 
an alien civilisation held us in fee. 
Prom the mechanical to the meta- 
physical plane, from sartorial to spi- 
ritual needs, our entire outlook was 
being dominated and directed by tlic 
West. Society was being rc-modellcd, 
and in the process, was fast shedding 
all that it should have cherished. 


The new generation w’as being bred to 
a false measure of values, and the re- 
sult was an ever widening chasm be- 
tween tlic educated and the uneducat- 
ed in the country. Disowning the 
East yet dislionourcd by the West, this 
new born society was really moving 
rudderless. It was powerless for good, 
for it had lost contact with the coun- 
tiy. It was powerless, even for mis- 
chief, for it had lost the car of the 
masses, as it affected an alien tongue 
even for the privacy of its thoughts. 
Few had the vision or the wisdom to 
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see whither conditions were tending 
and fewer still possessed the courage 
and determination to carry through 
the cleansing campaign that these con- 
ditions invited. It was at this hour of 
destiny that Swami Vivekananda was 
born. His firm grasp of fundamen- 
tals saved him from the pitfalls that 
surrounded him. By divine grace, he 
came under the influence of a great 
soul while yet in his teens. Precocious 
and persevering in his studies, he soon 
reached the limits of the school of 
rationalistic thought. His Master 
taught him to realise what he could 
not rationalise, and released his vision 
to boundless proportions. Supplement 
ing thus Anumana by Anubhava, he 
realised for the first time the magni- 
ficent heritage we are heir to. He was 
not content to realise it for himself ; 
he wanted others to share with him 
the joys of that realisation. How to 
bring this about ? A wandering fakir 
without power or prestige could not 
revolutionalise thought in this coun- 
try, and until the upper ten w^ere re- 
claimed to a truer perception of 
values, no dynamic form could be 
given to the urge that was seething 
within him. He wandered all over 
the country seeking for light and at 
last he found it in Cape Comorin. 
What was the problem that evaded 
solution ? Men of his generation had 
bartered away the Aladin's Lamp in 
their possession for imported lamps. 
We all know the story of Aladin^s 
lamp. Dirty and ill-kept as it was, it 
possessed virtues which no new lamp 
could possess. You had only to bur- 
nish up the old lamp to call up ser- 
vants of the Lord ready to do your 
behests, however extravagant or im- 
possible they may be. Of that 
charact^er and so potent in effect, was 
the liglit that we inherited from our 


forefathers ; we had not merely neg- 
lected but discarded it for new lights. 
How to make our people realise what 
they had lost in sheer ignorance and 
folly ? The glamour of the West, re- 
inforced by an alien administration, 
had first to be countered and conquer- 
ed before the process of regeneration 
and revolution could be taken on 
hand. With the vision denied to ordi- 
nary mortals, Swami Vivekananda 
saw that the resurrection of the East 
must come from the West. The West 
must appreciate the heritage of the 
East before those bom to it would 
concede its value. After weeks of 
suspense, amidst doubts and misgiv- 
ings, yet guided by an unseen Power, 
Swami Vivekananda resolved to travel 
West to redeem the East. 

At the Parliament of Religions, the 
banner of the East was unfurled to an 
awed and admiring crowd of savants 
and sceptics. The cheers that fol- 
lowed Swamiji^s exposition of the Ve- 
dantic school of thought, found an 
answering echo in the East. But its 
proximate result took a different shape 
in India. If I am asked to date the 
birth of nationalism in this countiy, 
I w'ould put it at 1893. Vivekananda 
create^l a stir in the West. It was 
nothing compared to the storm that 
he raised in the East. Three years he 
stayed out there in the AVest to con- 
solidate the position and prestige he 
had won for himself and for his coun- 
try^ and then the conquering hero re- 
turned home. On his return he had 
his work cut out to direct and divert 
the energy and enthusiasm he had 
created, along fruitful channels. It 
was then that he proceeded to create 
the organisation for sustained work. 
AVhen his end was approaching none 
was more conscious of it than he him- 
self ; his master had already predict- 
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ed that he would not live long, once 
he learnt who and what he was. But 
he lived long enough to create a live 
organisation and to-day it is propa- 
gating the gospel of service to the 
millions in need of succour and sus- 
tenance. The humanitarian bias that 
he gave to the Ramakrishiia Mission 
has helped it to survive the loss it 
sustained in him presently. For my- 
self, I wish I had been born ten years 
earlier, or he had died ten years later. 
To have lived while yet he lived, and 
to have not come into contact with 
him is a tragedy too deep for tears. 
His loving discii)les have collated their 
recollections and compiled a biography 
which I would request everyone to 
read, mark and inwardly digest. 
There lies a moving talc whose ap- 
peal words cannot describe. If I am 
asked to say what is the greatest ser- 
vice Swami Vivekananda did for this 
country, I will say that he saved the 
soul of this country. Tlie body was 
already in bondage, and the soul was 
fast passing into bondage ; he arrest- 
ed the process ; not mcrly arrested 
it, but gave the soul sufficient strength 
and sustenance to cast off tlie coils 
choking the body. Vivekananda gave 
us first, self-knowledge, ne.xt, self- 
respect, and last Init not least, self- 
control. These three in time should 
lead to sovereign power. Vivekananda 
was more than a Vcdantic scholar. 
He conceived religion as a dynamic 
force in the normal day-to-day life 
of the people ; he was clearly consci- 
ous that any movement of mass up- 
lift in this country must carry moral 
sanctions behind it if it is to succeed 
and survive. Service was his religion, 
and in the succour and sustenance of 
the weak and afflicted, the poor and 
the disabled, the unfoi-tiinatc and the 
improvident, he discovered for hu- 
5 $ 


inanity the surest path of salvation. 
He recognised the realities and poten- 
tialities of Indian culture, but as his 
Gurudeva said, an empty stomach was 
no fit vehicle for religion. The first 
thing to be done was to rouse and raise 
the masses. That is why on every 
occasion lu* lias laid stress on the 
principles of service and sacrifice as 
leverage for the redemption of India. 
This prophetic vision has since found 
ample confirmation in the history of 
India during the iiast fifteen years. 

I do not know if many have realised 
it, but to me there aiipoars to be a 
veiy strong and sustained similarity 
in outlook and vision between Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. 
The seeds sown by Vivc^kananda have 
been water(»d and weeded by Gandhiji. 
You find the latter lays the same em- 
phasis on truth and non-violence, on 
service and sacrifice that distinguish- 
ed Swami Vivekananda’s exposition of 
thought. The rousing of the masses 
to a consciousness of the higher life 
that awaits them, if they would only 
stretch forth their hands, has been 
carried through to a remarkable 
degree, with marvellous results. 
Talking of the Congress, I remember 
a passage in the biography of Viveka- 
nanda, when Aswani Kumar Datta 
questioned Swami Vivekananda on 
the work Congress was then doing. 
Vivekananda said ho had no faith in 
Congress work so far, and so long as 
the Congress was out of touch with 
the masses : the mere passing of reso- 
lutions could not bring freedom. 
Gandhiji took uj^ the work where 
Vivekananda left it. Tlianks to the 
precepts and example of Mahatma 
Gandhi, a new generation has been 
aligned to the field of service imbued 
with the ideals of self-respect, self-rc- 
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liance and sclf-sacrifice. All this en- exchange for new ones, has now been 
courages me to hope that the old redeemed to light our way in the visi- 
Lamp that was so lightly discarded in ble darkness that still envelops us. 


MOUNT KAILAS— THE SYMBOL OF PERFECTION 

By Swami Chidbkavananda 

[Swami Chidbhavananda is a monk of the Ramukrishua Order. Ho went on a 
pilgrimage to Kailas last summer. I'lio following reflcetions on that sacred mount arc 
based on his experiences there.! 


fp HERE are on this earth certain 
fp spots the beauty and charm 
of which verge on divinity. They are 
not merely a source of inspiration for 
poets and i)hilosopheis, but are also 
veritable symbols of moral and spiri- 
tual excellence which man can attain 
if he so chooses. When placed on 
such heavenly spots, man cannot hel]) 
spontaneously pondering over the 
meaning and purpose of life. The 
genius of the Indian sages took ad- 
vantage of such sublime spots and con- 
verted them into places of j)ilgrim- 
agc. As time rolled on, connected 
with these [daces grew innumerable 
traditions which added to their sanc- 
tity. One of such places, worthy of a 
visit at any cost, is the Mount Kailas 
in the Western Tibet on the trans- 
Himalayan region. The Hindus and a 
section of the Buddhists hold this as 
heaven on earth. Innumerable saints 
are said to have attained perfection 
here in days of yore. 

Tradition has it that the five 
Pandava brothers concluded their 
eventful career by making a pilgrim- 
age to Mount Kailas. Fall is inevit- 
able for him who looks back while on 
the path to perfection. Sucli is the 
divine law. It so happened that the 
younger brothers began to sink one 
after voother. King Yudhishthira, 


the eldest, the embodiment of virtue 
and the leader of the party, heard 
from time to time of their fall hut 
would not himself turn back lest he 
should also meet with a similar fate. 
He understood that some clefeet nr 
other was the cause of the fall of nil 
his brothers. Paying heed to (hem 
would not mend matters. With a 
single-minded devotion he managc(l to 
reach the threshold to heav(‘n. But 
there was not the slightest trace of 
sellishncss in King Yudhishthira in 
his abandoning the fallen brothers. 
For curiously enough a dog managed 
to accompany him u^) to the gate of 
heaven, beyond which tlic virtuous 
king was allowed but not the anxious 
animal. Yudhishthira refused to enter 
lieaven unless the dog that accom- 
panied him also was given the same 
privilege. Such was his spirit of non- 
covetousness that out of fellow-feel- 
ing for an abject animal ho was ])it- 
pared to forgo the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Then the dog had to bo allowed 
in along with him. The inviolable 
Jaw is that in the progress towards 
perfection one’s own merit counts for 
cvciything. As a corollary to this 
comes the maxim that many are call- 
ed but few arc chosen. To the Hindus 
this pilgrimage to Kailas by the Pan- 
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(lava brothers stands as an object- 
lesson for all time to come. 

Among the routes to Mount Kailas, 
that which goes from Almora via Lipu 
Lake Pass is the most popular one. 
Hardships and trials arc not unman- 
agable on this path. Kailas is about 
250 miles from Almora and it takes 
about seven weeks to return there 
after accomi)lishing the pilgrimage. 
Snow which forms the natural barrier 
across the Lipu Ljike Pass begins to 
give way in the middle of June, and 
hence that is the best time to coin- 
incncc the pilgrimage from Alinora. 
llerc one has to bid adieu to all mod- 
ern modes of conveyance. Coolies 
and ponies can be had to transport the 
luggage. Tlie best method of doing 
this pilgrimage is by walking tlie en- 
tire distance, but those who do not 
have the j)Iuck and energy to do so 
can ride except in one or two stages. 
For the first one hundred and fifty 
miles there are wayside houses and 
shops to take shelter in. At Garby- 
ang, the last Indian village, tents and 
])onies can be hired. Coolies will not 
find it possible to carry the luggage 
above that village, A good guide has 
to be procured from this jdace to lead 
the pilgrims’ party into Tibet. Guns 
also have to be hired here to protect 
men, animals and properly against 
dacoits. AVhile in Tibet there is no 
other alternative hut to live in tents. 
Garbyang is also the last stage where 
fuel can be had. Cooking in Tibet 
has to be done with kerosene oil stove. 
Sufficient provisions, warm clothings 
and medicines have to be taken all 
along fi'oni Almora. 

Though for a brief period of seven 
weeks, this pilgrimage imposes on 
persons who undertake it a severe 
type of trial and discipline. The lazy 
and the slothful will hardly find it 


possible to cope with the situation. 
From the early hours in the morning 
till perhai)s late at night one has to 
be up and tloing. The details of the 
daily religious life have to be scrupu- 
lously observed while being constant- 
ly on the move. Hut nothing pleases 
the pilgrim so much as carrying out 
the daily programme. Every well- 
spent day becomes a day of joy and 
achievement. What else is life if it 
is not the sum total of the days well 
or ill spent ? The very first lesson 
that this pilgrimage teaches is that if 
man has learnt to utilise his time pro- 
l)erly, he is hound to he crowned with 
success. 

Another great clTcct of this i)ilgrim- 
age is that it comi)els man to come 
out in his true colour. Under normal 
circumstance the slulT of which a man 
is really made does not come often 
to light. Here at every stage the per- 
sonality is put to test, and constant 
exertion leads to untold weariness. 
Comfort worth mentioning is nowhere 
to he had. In spite of all the precau- 
tions, the body begins to lose its ori- 
ginal vigour and strength. What was 
originally intended to be a pilgrimage, 
a holy act, now involuntarily becomes 
a life and death struggle, ^lan can 
no more hide his nature. The propen- 
sity of an animal or an angel becomes 
prominent in liim. As such the pil- 
grims, by their behaviour, clearly fall 
under two broad headings— the self- 
seeking and the self-denying. The 
former recoils into selfishness and 
j)ays no heed to the needs of his fellow 
l)ilgrims. The latter is ever ready to 
offer his everything unconditionally 
for the welfare of others. In short, 
to study human nature as w’ell as to 
put oneself to the test, no occasion is 
more fitting than this pilgrimage. It 
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may be aptly termed tlie epitome of 
an entire spiritual career. 

The ups and downs on the way arc 
veritable representations of human 
life. The path to heaven is not al- 
ways easy and smooth. Required 
tests and tribulations have to be pass- 
ed through. Sky-scraping walls have 
to be crossed over, one after another. 
Huge ascents and descents will be 
alternately i)rescnting themselves be- 
fore the pilgrim. The Himalayan 
rain and thunder is an ordeal by it- 
self. The flow of water on and across 
the rough paths, the blowing of ice- 
cold wind, land slips, stone falls, walk- 
ing over crudely constructed insecure 
bridges across dashing rivers, fording 
the foaming streams where even an 
apology for a bridge is totally miss- 
ing, accommodating on damp floors 
with dense smoke all round, taking 
slielter in dingy lints with leaky roof 
above, packing and unpacking one’s 
belongings day after day — these arc 
not altogether inviting to tlie frail 
mortals. 

But there is as a compensation the 
otlier side of the picture. The Hima- 
layas are the place to sec Nature in 
all her magnificence. Mountains al- 
most vertical in structure peep one 
above the other into the secrets of 
heaven. Rain-bearing clouds caught 
up among these closely -i)ih?d lofty 
walls, roll up and down in mighty 
waves, offering an awe-inspiring sight, 
until they empty themselves in tor- 
rents among dales and deep ravines. 
It is yet to be known whether Nature 
has been so lavish elsewhere in vege- 
tation. Melodious songs of birds in 
dense extensive forests transport one 
with joy. There is no end to varie- 
ties and magnitudes in >vaterfalls. 
Here it thunders and roars frighten- 
ing n: «n out of his wits ; there it 


gushes out in milky volumes. In- 
numerable rain-bows dance attendance 
upon them as they fall in troubled 
cascades. At one place water takes 
a bold leap from dizzy heights, but 
before it reaches the chasm below, its 
volume vanishes into tiny floating 
particles of pearls. Yonder it seems 
as a long hanging silver rope. At 
another place the fall commences 
apparently from a rocky support, but 
actually seems to descend from the 
heavens. No human contrivance can 
compare with the luxury of the spray 
bath that Nature offers here and there. 
Thus if there is danger and discom- 
foi t on one side, there is also on the 
other side charm and happiness to 
compensate. The double aspect of 
Nature — terror and sweetness — can be 
seen nowhere so vividly as on the 
Himalayas. 

Crossing the Lipu I-»ake Pass is an 
experience by itself. Tliis has to be 
ventured just when it dawns and only 
if weather promises to be fine. Snow 
fall and the thawing of snow when 
the sun is high uj) are both equally 
dangerous. Tlie elevation of this pass 
is about 16,800 feet above sea-level. 
The atmosphere gets visibly rarefied 
at this altitude, and breathing be- 
comes rather difficult. One is forced 
to climb up rather slowly and make 
frequent halts while panting for 
breatli. The heart begins to palpitate 
and the head to reel. A sense of nau- 
sea very often overtakes one. Care 
should be taken that the stomach is 
not kept empty ; for that aggravates 
the giddiness all the more. The as- 
cent *is over three miles, but the 
troubles arc more than rewarded on 
reaching the top. Doubt comes auto- 
matically whether it is a physical 
world or a dreamland in which one is 
placed. Turn wherever one may, a 
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grand panorama is presented. Tlie 
glaring snow all round makes one feel 
as if transported into a region of lus- 
tre. It is verily the gateway to 
heaven. On the India side stretch for 
miles together mighty mountains that 
link heaven and earth together. And 
Nature has lavished on them colours 
and forms worthy of none other than 
gods. On the Tibetan side the specta- 
cle is different. There the stainless 
space merges into infinity. The experi- 
ence may well nigh be compared with 
transcendental knowledge in which 
God with and witliout attributes is rea- 
lised. This is after all a display of 
Nature wliich is said to be tlie mere 
shadow of the ultimate reality. But 
if the shadow itself is so grand and 
inspiring, how much more so ought to 
be the Substance ! Both to the eye 
and the mind there is a sumptuous 
feast when one gets over this pass. 

A few days* travel in Tibet brings 
the pilgrim all on a sudden in the pre- 
sence of another panorama. Us pers- 
pective is more intensive than exten- 
sive. What the pilgrim had been 
dreaming of for a long time, what he 
had longed to see face to face, for what 
he had even risked his life — is now 
actually before him. He sees Mount 
Kailas. At the sight of this long de- 
sired for object man loses himself in 
wild joy ; he is transported into ecs- 
tasy. Mind is drawn to that mysteri- 
ous Mount as iron to a magnet. While 
in that region it constantly floats in 
a wide intense state of consciousness. 
All the toils and troubles are more 
than amply rewarded. Divine bliss 
marks the pilgrim for its own. 

Towering majestically high up 
above the rest of the snow-clad peaks 
stands Mount Kailas, tlie perpetual 
source of inspiration. It is of the 
shape of a gigantic Shivalingam. 


Snow-covered as it is, day and night 
it is set in contrast with the deep blue 
vault above. With the change of 
time and weather it seems to undergo 
magical transformation. When bath- 
ed with tlie beams of the rising sun 
Mount Kailas is a mass of burnished 
gold. Neither word nor mind can 
fully enter into the glory of it. On 
clear days it is as if several suns have 
concentrated themselves there without 
their burning eftect. At dusk it is a 
heap of red lotuses. Myriad-coloured 
clouds gathering on Kailas resemble 
wreaths showered by celestials. 

The panorama is complete with 
Lake Manasarowar and Mount j\Ian- 
dlmta. A doubt arises whether the 
lake is not, as its name suggests, more 
a projection of the mind than external 
reality. With all the minor details 
of its sublime formation, it seems as 
if some divine arcliitect had planned 
this celestial spectacle. A vast square 
of crystal-pure water, picturesque 
banks on all its sides, Mandliata to 
the south and Kailas to the north like 
two diamonds on either side of an 
emerald, large tracts of sand with 
multifarious hues — all these put 
together make one feel whether one 
is not placed in some fairyland. 

The southern mount is named after 
Mandliata, the sage who had perform- 
ed penance tlicrc. In stnicture it is 
almost akin to Kailas. Between the 
two is the beautiful lake representing 
the mind. What actually stands be- 
tween man and God is the mind. 
Through tlic vicissitudes of life man 
is consciously or unconsciously mak- 
ing a pilgrimage towards Godhead. As 
he attains perfection he becomes akin 
to God. That is possible by purify- 
ing the mind. “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God.’* Lake 
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Manasarowar stands for the mind and 
all that it oiiglit to be. From Man- 
dhata a clear reflection of Kailas can 
be seen in that lake. In the joy of it 
Mandhata is clean forgotten. Man's 
pilgrimage towards perfection culmi- 
nates in his effecting the complete 
purification of mind. There the as- 


sume(^ difference between man and 
God vanishes. Man merges in God or 
Cosmic Consciousness. This purview 
of Mount Kailas and its surroundings 
not merely symbolises this great truth 
but also acts as an eternal source of 
inspiration to all those who wend their 
way Godward. 


WHO IS A TRUE SRI VAISHNAVA ? 

By A, Snuivasaebariar, ZJ.A., L,T, 

I Mr. SrinivHSiicjlmriiir is tho joint otiitor of Sri liamnknshna Vijayam, the Tamil 
or^nn of thr R. K. Mission. A good Sri Vaishnava hinisolf and a srliolar of C‘niin('nc<\ 
his writing is romarlcabki for afcuracy, forvoiir and siiggi'slivrness. In this and other 
ossays lie will give an exposition of the spirit and principles of the Sri Vaishnava faith — 
one of the two most influential forms of religion in SoiitJi India. 1 


VAISHNAVA is literally a per- 
son who is bound by ties of 
eternal relationsliip to Vishnu, tlic 
Supreme Omnipresent Being. But 
since this relationship is shared indis- 
criminately by all beings in this uni- 
verse, irrespective of its being recog- 
ni.sod, felt or realised by them, the 
appellation truly belongs to that in- 
dividual who, possessing at least an 
intellectual comprehension of that 
supreme relationship, struggles his best 
to realise it in his daily life. The 
term ‘ Vaishnava strictly speaking, 
docs not connote a person who wears 
a particular mark on his forehead or 
l)articular emblems on his arms, who 
worsliip.s God in a particular way or 
at si)eoificd times, or who faithfully 
carries out the rituals enjoined in the 
standard texts, although all these ex- 
ternal marks and acts may stand asso- 
ciated with him by virtue of the force 
of the sacred traditions and commend- 
able conventions he has inherited from 
his great ancestors. The ideal Sri 
Vaishnava should be judged more by 
his inner spiritual attainments than 


by outer accessories and api)earances. 
He is a j)ersf)n wlio lias completely 
given up all attacinnents and looks 
upon God as his sole jiropreitor, pro- 
tector and refuge. Being imjiressed 
with a sense of Hie utter impotence of 
the individual ego and its complete 
dependence on the Supreme Being, he 
has unbomuleil faith in God as liis 
«)nly Saviour, and is an embodiment 
of wisdom, renunciation, devotion, 
humility and loving selfless service to 
God — a service which extends to, and 
embraces, all His creatures. 

His Idkals axd Aspirations 

The illustrious saint Nanimalwar, 
the great ])rogenitor of the Sri Vaish- 
nava race, is (he cherished ideal of all 
Sri Vaishnavas. Alwars are those that 
have dived into the ocean of Prciiia 
or God-love and attained union witli 
God. They arc ever perfect and come 
down at the command of God to re- 
store spiritual equilibrium on earth. 
They possess not only intuitive know- 
ledge and \'ision of God like the Vcdic 
Rishis but arc also blessed witii in- 
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tense devotion for its own sake, which 
such knowledge and vision inspire in 
them. Intuitive vision of God blos- 
soms into inspiration or maddening 
devotion for Him, which in time ripens 
into divine ecstasy and unceasing rap- 
turous service to Him. To this all the 
Alwars bear elociuent testimony ; and 
especially Nammalwar. His passion- 
ate love and intense yearning for 
God, culminating now and then in 
rapturous union with Him, and his 
keen longings for eternal joyous ser- 
vice on His behalf are the beacon 
lights on the hill of Divinity that 
beckon all sincere Vaishnavas to fol- 
low his footsteps, and attain the sum- 
mit of his s])iritual experiences. His 
exalted and varied si)iritual experi- 
ences and moods as depicted in his 
immortal hymns, a thousand in num- 
ber (’which contain the (luintessence 
of the Vedas), form the main source 
of daily and hourly inspiration to 
Vaishnavas. The beloved Sri Krishna 
was to Nammalwar * the food he took, 
the water he drank, and the betel he 
chewed which means that God was 
the sustainer, the nourisher and the 
source of all enjoyments. None could 
answer so well as he to the descrip- 
tion of the Mahatma in the Gita, 
At the end of a thousaml births the 
man of wisdom takes refuge in ]Me, 
realising that Va.sudeva is all (both 
the means and the end of spiritual 
realisation). Very rare is that great 
soul.” He is therefore looked upon 
as i)art and parcel of God, and pious 
Vaishnavas call to this day the lotus 
feet of God by the endearing term 
‘ Sathakopa another name for Nam- 
malwar. Devotion to Him, as the 
lotus feet of God or as the perfect 
Guru or illumined Teacher, is a more 
('ITeetive means of saving oneself than 
even devotion to God. 


Yet the easiest and the most potent 
moans of saving oneself according to 
Vaishnavas is an intense and abiding 
faith in Sri Ramanuja, the greatest 
apostle of Vaishnavaism ; and it is a 
privilege of every Sri Vaishnava to 
refer to himself as ‘ Ramanuja Dasa ' 
(the devoted servant of Ramanuja). 

If Nammalwar was the mother 
of the Tamil Vedas, Sri Rama- 
nuja was the foster-mother ; if 
the Alwar was the first great teach- 
er of Vaishnavaism, the Acliarya was 
the best cxi)onent and promulgator of 
it ; and if tiu? former was the progeni- 
tor of tli(j Vaishnava race, the latter 
was the Divine Messiah of the race. 
Sri Ramanuja occupies a unifiue i)osi- 
tion among the Vaishnava Gurus by 
virtue of his torrential spiritual per- 
sonality and his profound redeeming 
grac(*. He is the connecting link be- 
tween Ins prcdeecssors and his sue- 
cossors in the chain of t(‘achers, both 
of whom were ettually proud of their 
relationship with him and considered 
themselves blessed thereby. He is 
regarded as the best mediator be- 
tween man and God and is the refuge 
of all Vaishnavas, w^ho willingly sur- 
render themselves at his sacred feet 
with love and faith. Such w'as the 
astoimdingly phenomenal success of 
his spiritual mission on earth that 
oven God, according to tradition, paid 
His tribute of praise and condescend 
to assume a human form and seek 
his benign protection like an ordi- 
nary mortal. No wonder then that 
every Vaishnava has the settled con- 
viction that, worthy or unworthy, who- 
ever invokes the grace of Sri Rama- 
nuja earnestly is sure to attain libera- 
tion from the thraldom of mortal ex- 
istence. 

Devotion to Ramanuja accompanied 
by self -surrender to his irresistible 
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power of protection is therefore in- 
ciunbcnt on every Vaishnava. He 
should saturate his mind through and 
through witli the teachings and ex- 
periences of the great Alwai’s and 
Acharyas, and by constant medita- 
tion on tlicir lives and immortal 
thoughts and feelings he should deve- 
lop an utter disgust towards things of 
the earth and an insatiable three-fold 
hunger for God, for His love, and for 
service to Him and His devotees at 
all times, in all places and under all 
conditions, unmindful of even the least 
consideration of personal reward or 
sclfisii satisfaction. Knowing that 
there are three kinds of seekers in 
this world — seekers after wealth and 
sense enjoyment, seekers after Atman 
or the immortal soul and the state of 
mere isolation of the Atman from all 
its vehicles and imperfections that 
adhere to it, and seekers after God, 
who alone can satisfy the keenest 
longings c^f the Atman — he should 
strive in his daily life to shun the ig- 
noble quest of the first group ami to 
avoid the pitfall of God-less soul-iso- 
lation and soul-consciousness as dis- 
tinguished from God-consciousness, 
and conduct himself in such a way 
that a hankering after God may neces- 
sarily develop in his mind and ripen 
into an intense yearning that knows 
neither cessation nor relaxation until 
the end is achieved. His constant and 
unremitting endeavour should be to 
consecrate the bodily powers and all 
the faculties of his mind and soul to 
the service of God and His devotees 
in some form or other, and to make 
his intellect, heart and hand work in 
harmonious combination towards the 
ideal of one-pointed devotion to the 
Supreme Being. Devotees there arc 
in the world who no doubt look upon 
God as lie end of all their endeav- 


ours, but employ the finite means at 
the disposal of their limited resources 
to gain the Infinite Being; and devo- 
tees there are again, who, with their 
well-established knowledge of the All- 
Merciful and Almighty God as the 
only means, do not flinch to employ 
Him as the means for satisfying their 
worldly and selfish ends — such is the 
exploitation of even God by man in 
his blindness. But the Vaishnava 
looks upon God as the sole means and 
the sole end. He realises that the 
deliberate acceptance of such a high 
ideal in contravention of all existing 
conventions and established practice 
in the realms of ordinaiy religious life, 
involves tremendous renunciation of 
one^s own will and perpetual vigil- 
ance ; yet not a whit daunted by the 
immensity of the ideal, and relying 
firmly on the super-abundant redeem- 
ing grace of the Proprietor of all souls, 
he looks upon God as the eternal 
means and rejects self-will, self-effort 
and self-seeking as the products of 
ignorance and egotism. While look- 
ing upon God as tlie end of all his 
strivings, he should utterly disregard 
all considerations of individual weal or 
woe and cultivate an intense longing 
to serve God according to His sweet 
will and |)leasure, and to keep his 
body, mind and soul in readiness for 
being sacrificed on His behalf on any 
occasion. His yearning for the beati- 
fic vision of God should be so deep 
and overwhelming that at times his 
breath might stop automatically and 
he may become drowned in God-con- 
sciousness. While looking upon God 
as the means, he desists from the per- 
formance of any activity with the 
idea that it might be a means for the 
attainment of God-realisation ; and 
while looking upon God as the end, 
the intense love he bears towards God, 
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and his unquenchable thirst for ser- 
vice inspire him to do deeds of loving 
service to Him ; but even here the 
appropriation of the joy of service to 
his own self is entirely forbidden. 
Keeping such high ideals in view, he 
constantly and fervently prays to God 
for conferring on him an intense de- 
votion to Him, as all other qualities 
essential for an aspirant after God- 
realisation have their origin in such 
devotion. The soul-attracting, in- 
fatuating, bewitching beauty of God, 
when meditated upon by him, wipes 
out even the least trace of the expec- 
tation of enjoyment from sense-objects 
God^s grace breeds disgust towards, 
and aversion for, sense pleasures. The 
aspirant’s desire to adopt the observ- 
ances of the great devotees rouses in 
him a fear to indulge in sense enjoy- 
ments ; and yet the governing factor 
in this fear and avoidance is not so 
much a knowledge of the attendant 
miseries, as the knowledge of the in- 
consistency of egoistic activity and 
sense enjoyment with the true and 
inherent nature of the soul, namely, 
its complete dependence on God. It 
is the realisation of this true nature 
of the soul that is at the basis of both 
renunciation and service — renuncia- 
tion while looking upon God as the 
sole means, and service w^hilc looking 
upon God as the end. The growing 
knowledge of the souls dependence 
upon God crushes the im])ure and false 
sense of ego in the aspirant and awa- 
kens the pure and real ego-conscious- 
ness which while serving God, mani- 
fests itself as the consciousness of his 
being the Lord’s eternal sci'vant, and 
while renouncing all self-exertion, 
manifests as the conviction that God 
is the sole means. 

Man, as he is psychologically con- 
stituted, is a compound of three eter- 


nal entities — matter, soul and God. 
When the inertness of matter asserts 
itself in the Vaishnava, he becomes a 
victim to the feelings of ignorance 
and impotence and he looks upon God 
as the sole means. Then the attitude 
of extreme dependence on the Lord, in 
the capacity of a tool in His hand, 
becomes most natural to him. At 
times when tlie knowing soul asserts 
its own nature, the feeling of respon- 
sibility or agentship rises sjmntane- 
ously ill his mind ; and then the 
Vaishnava, contemplating on the all- 
loving nature of God and His count- 
less spiritual attributes, plunges him- 
self forthwith and whole-heartedly 
into all kinds of service to God with 
an indefatigable zeal, and looks upon 
God as the sole end of all his strivings. 
The ordinary man’s mind is a pendu- 
lum swinging between the extremes of 
complete dependence on God and com- 
plete individual responsibility. But 
the Vaishnava, in whichever direc- 
tion his mind may be swinging, should 
sublimate its activity by the deliber- 
ate choice of either of the ideals of 
complete, tool-likc dependence on 
God, or, of the eternal, devoted servant 
of God. For the majority of man- 
kind at the normal level of consci- 
ousness, only inertness and knowledge 
assert themselves. But when the 
God-aspect in man predominates at 
rare intervals, man’s mind is over- 
whelmed with devotion for Him ; his 
l)ersonality is, for the time being, lost 
in God-consciousness ; and in that ex- 
alted state of mind he may cither as- 
sume an attitude of complete depend- 
ence and surrender or put forth mighty 
efforts for the amelioration of society 
or for his own si)iritual uplift, with a 
view to serve God to his utmost capa- 
city ; but in either case the state is 
the outcome of Prema or intense love 
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for God, and is worth its weight in 
gold, since the self is completely an- 
nihilated therein. Ordinary sense- 
bound souls devoid of liigher longings 
and even struggling aspirants of the 
lowest type, as they arc overpowered 
by the inertness of matter-conscious- 
ness which is their normal level, re- 
sort to self-surrender out of the deep- 
seated feelings of impotence and ig- 
norance. The Acharyas or mighty 
teachers gifted with divine wisdom 
and an intuitive insight into the true 
nature of the soul, as tlicy are over- 
powered by such knowledge at their 
normal level of consciousness, take 
to the path of self-surrender finding 
the irrenconcilability of other atti- 
tudes with the true knowledge of the 
soul. But the Alwars or the Supreme 
devotees of God with settled prepon- 
derance of pure devotion to Him or 
Prema for those to whom God-consci- 
ousness is the normal level of consci- 
ousness, arc pushed along the path of 
self-surrender by the sheer force of 
the inebriation produced by Prema. 
To rise from matter-consciousness 
through soul-consciousness to God- 
consciousness is the cherished aspira- 
tion of all earnest Vaislmavas. It is 
tlic devout wish of cveiy Vaishnava 
that the Himalayan grace of his 
Acharya or God would produce in him, 
at least on the eve of his departure 
from this world, such a hunger for 
God-vision as their great Acharya 
Nammalwar had felt, and as could not 
but bestow upon Iris soul the deliver- 
ance from the woes of mortal exist- 
ence and transport it to the transcen- 
dental Abode of the Supreme Being 
where alone is everlasting life, full 
of joy and service. 


The Philosophical basis of 
HIS life 

Behind the regulated life of every 
thoughtful man with a settled pur- 
pose in life is a philosophy that fur- 
nishes its basis, supplies the govern- 
ing principle of his life and holds out 
the glorious ideal that is perpetually 
drawing him nearer and nearer to it- 
self. The sway of this philosophy over 
life is in proportion to its being es- 
tablished on the adamantine founda- 
tions of unimpeachable authority in 
the form of Divine revelation or com- 
petent testimony of great seers of 
truth ; for such authority alone na- 
turally dispels the cloud of intellec- 
tual disbelief and furnishes the neces- 
sary motive power for earnest endea- 
vour. The pliilosophical doctrines on 
which the life of a Vaishnava rests 
arc age-long and as old as the IJpani- 
shads. For tlic Upanishads declare, 
“ This Atman cannot be attained by 
fine s])ccch, intelligence or even by 
profound learning. Whomsoever tlic 
Atman chooses, by him It is attained.” 
Again the Sastras declare in unequi- 
vocal terms, “ The soul is the property 
and Bralmian ia the Proprietor abso- 
lute of all souls,” and again, ^'All 
individual souls, by their very inher- 
ent nature arc slaves (devoted ser- 
vants) to the Supreme Being ; none 
other is the relationship between the 
two, whether in the bound or liberated 
state of the individual soul.” Such 
being the true nature of the soul, the 
deep-rooted and widely prevalent be- 
lief that an individual can save him- 
self by his own effort is but the off- 
spring of ignorance, error and delu- 
sion as to the true nature of the soul 
and its eternal relationship to the 
Supreme Being. Salvation lies there- 
fore in the right knowledge of the in- 
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dividual’s dependence upon God and 
his existence solely for the eternal 
service of God and His devotees, in- 
spired by no motives of reward or en- 
joyment, this-worldly or other-world- 
ly, and also in the translation of such 
knowledge into practice in actual life. 
The Vaishnava lays less stress on 
what he considers to be the external 
attributes of the soul such as know- 
ledge and bliss than on its internal 
and indispensable attribute or nature 
of dependence on God, without which 
the soul is, as it were non-existent. 
The knowledge aspect of the soul 
leads irresistibly to the feeling of res- 
ponsible actorship which tries by ego- 
istic effort to shun vice and seek vir- 
tue ; but such a feeling is revolting to 


the knower of the true nature of the 
soul. The Divine Author of the Gita 
says : “ The Lord dwells in the hearts 
of all beings causing all beings, by 
His Maya, to revolve as if mounted 
on a machine.” Above all, even the 
self-willed effort to free oneself of all 
sins stultifies itself ; for the Sastras 
ask in unmistakable terms : ** AVhat 
graver sin can a man commit than 
that of stealing the Atman that be- 
longs to God and making it his own? ” 
It is under such circumstances and 
because of such considerations that 
the enlightened Vaishnava is com- 
pelled to regard God as the sole means 
and as the sole end, and to make the 
end the means and the means the end. 


{To he continued) 


MODERN THOUGHT AND VEDANTA 

By Swaini Pranaveshananda 

[Swami Prana veshananda, tho hoad of tho Ramakrislma Mission in Ceylon, makes, 
in tho following article, a review of some of the important conclusions of modern science 
on topics like matter, life and consciousness, and presents side by side the strikingly similar 
conclusions of the Vedantic thinkers. The contrast also is drawn wherever necessary.! 


I 

WiiAT IS Modern Thought 

ODERN thought may be de- 
fined as the views and opini- 
ons expressed recently by the scientists 
and philosophers of the AVest regard- 
ing the visible and the invisible uni- 
verse as well as life based not only 
on theory but also on facts revealed 
by obseiwation and investigation. In 
arriving at conclusions these scientists 
have started with an analysis of the 
external world ; but at the ultimate 
stages of their enquiry they have had 
to depend upon certain mathematical 
symbols of a rather conceptual type, 


which nevertheless have helped them 
to state with certitude facts genuine 
and unknown before. It is now gene- 
rally evident that the whole texture 
of scientific and philosophic thought 
has undergone a sort of metamorpho- 
sis within the last 30 or 40 years. 
The scientists of to-day are no more 
satisfied with a purely materialistic 
explanation of the universe w’hich 
the 19th century science offered as the 
final word. The leaders of scientific 
thought to-day such as Sir James 
Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington, Prof. 
Albert Einstein and others arc at one 
in holding that modem scientific 
knowledge is beading towards a non- 
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material reality. These eminent 
scientists do not confine themselves to 
scientific research only, but are also 
making excursions in tlic realm of 
philosophy. For it is now evident 
that researches in the field of Phy- 
sics and Astronomy have raised 
philosophical speculations. Regard- 
ing the relation of science to philoso- 
phy Dr. A. N. Whitehead says, “There 
can be no living science unless there 
is a wide-spread conviction of an 
order of things, and in particular of 
the order of nature.” Einstein con- 
curs with Whitehead in this opinion. 
The motive of science, as understood 
generally, is the discovery of facts 
about the universe, the ^ why ’ and 
‘ wherefore ’ of those discovered facts 
being left to philosophy to explain. 
But modern thought has combined 
both these functions. Modern thought, 
it is true, has not reached the limit of 
knowledge. This is because the mean- 
ing of certain phenomena and the 
background of this physical world 
itself are yet a sealed book to the pre- 
sent-day scientific investigators. 

Indian Thought 

It must be said to the credit of the 
Indian sages that they arrived at 
similar views some 2,000 years ago 
by analysing their own mind — the 
internal world. Their views arc not 
rendered obsolete by subsequent dis- 
coveries. These ancient Aryan think- 
ers found out by experience that the 
study of the external world, however 
accurate it might be, would not be 
perfect without a search in the inner- 
most recesses of the human heart. 
Man might analyse the external world 
for ages but that would give no defi- 
nite solution to his problems. The 
sages found that a sensuous attach- 
ment to the external world spread a 


veil, as it were, between the seeker of 
Truth and the Truth, and that this 
veil could not be removed by exter- 
nal means. So turning back from the 
external, the sages found in their own 
purified and detached mind the best 
means of knowing Reality. This is 
the distinguishing feature of Indian 
thought. By analysing their own 
minds the thinkers of India gradu- 
ally realised that the external uni- 
verse is only a faint reflection of 
the internal, and that the solution of 
the problems of life lies in that em- 
porium of all knowledge, viz.^ the hu- 
man soul. The ancient thought of 
India has lighted up regions where the 
light of modern thought of the West 
has never penetrated. It too is 
scientific, definite and all-embracing, 
and is within the reach of every sin- 
cere enquirer who undergoes the re- 
quisite mental and moral discipline. 
Side by side with the findings of the 
sages we shall now proceed to study 
the novel views given by modern 
scientists regarding Matter, Creation 
and Dissolution of the Universe, Life, 
Evolution, Mind, Consciousness, Law 
of Casuality and the Ultimate Rea- 
lity. » 

II 

Matter 

Scientists of the West once regarded 
matter as an enduring substance built 
up out of rigid lumps of reality known 
as atoms, which are fixed, indivisible 
and eternally indestructible. They 
conceived it as existing in space and 
persisting in time. This is no longer 
believed by the modem scientists. 
The atoms which make up matter, 
when reduced to their ultimate enti- 
ties, are now broken up into little 
particles of electricity called electrons 
and protons. Thus it has been prov- 
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ed that matter practically Iransfarms 
itself into electric energy. These elec- 
trons and protons arc invisible enti- 
ties, but in certain cases it is said that 
electrons can be driven out of atoms 
and the actual path of electrons, dart- 
ing at tremendous speed, can be 
photographed as they arc seen 
through faint mists in closed tubes. 
Although they arc called particles of 
electricity, yet it is not known what 
they arc precisely. This much can be 
said that it is an activity of a myste- 
rious nature. So matter in its final 
analysis loses its substantiality and 
presents itself as varying combina- 
tions, re-combinations and complex 
arrangements of electrons and pro- 
tons. These arc no more subjects of 
speculative philosoi)hy but arc de- 
monstrable scientific truths. Says 
Jeans: “ That because matter affects 
our sensc.s as substantial, that is not 
to be taken as a revelation of matter. 
Tn modern science the substantiality 
of matter has gone. It has passed 
from the region of tlu'ory and become 
accepted science, and solid matter is 
an association of atoms which in turn 
are associations of electrons and pro- 
tons, purely non-material entities.” 
Eddington says that the notion of sub- 
stance has droi)pcd out of modern 
science and has been dissolved away 
into a set of matliematical relations 
between entities of whose natiiic we 
know nothing. But there is one spe- 
cies of matter, he suggests, of which 
we have a more intimate knowledge 
than is obtainable by the measuring 
instruments of science. When a man 
is thinking and feeling, our scientific 
instruments would reveal nothing but 
motions of the particles of brain, and 
in this fact, according to Eddington, 
lies the clue to the understanding of 
the nature of matter. That is to say. 


the nature of matter is of the same 
nature as thoughts, feelings and emo- 
tions — in one word it is mental. Ac- 
cording to Einstein’s Theory of Re- 
lativity, matter is only a string of 
events as fleeting as thoughts, and 
science tells us nothing of their actu- 
al nature. The old materialists re- 
garded matter as something different 
from fleeting tlioiights due to its ap- 
parent solidarity and permanence. Sir 
Tsac Newton, the discoverer of the 
Law of Gravitation, regarded matter, 
space and time as three separate and 
independent entities. They were in- 
dependent in the sense that matter 
merely occupied time and space, and 
space remained the same whether it 
was occui)ied by matter or not, and 
tlie same was true of time. So space 
and time were regarded as cpiitc in- 
dejicndent of matter. They arc no 
longer so. In Relativity Theory, the 
notion of time and of objective space 
as separate independent entities has 
given place to the notion of space-thne 
as inseparable and one actual reality. 
Einstein calls time as the four-dimen- 
sional continuum, of which three di- 
mensional matter it.sclf is a part, and 
not .something existing separately. 
Time according to this theory is not 
terrestrial or parochial but static; and 
in virtue of this, ])articular events per- 
petually corner into and pass out of 
existence. And the forms which these 
events take arc determined by space 
which is a {)ormancnt and universal 
matrix of all lliat changes and be- 
comes. So the objective conception 
of space has been discarded by the 
present-day science. This Theory of 
Relativity shows that there is some- 
thing in this universe which evades 
our intelligence, but a certain aspect 
of this unity has been picked out by 
the mind and is called matter. Thus 
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the mind partitions out the space and 
time in which material entities exist. 
This amounts to saying that this uni- 
verse of time, space and matter, as 
understood by us, is only a creation of 
mind itself. 

According to Advaita Vedanta 
matter is also mental, it is externalis- 
ed thought. In fact matter and spi- 
rit are two different forms of one sub- 
stance, although they appear to be 
two distinct things. Says Chandogya 
Upanishad (vi, 2): Existence alone, 
my dear, was theie in the begin- 
ning, one ' without a second. It 
willed, ‘ May I become many.* ** ‘It * 
and its antecedent Existence stand 
here for the Supreme Being. This act 
of seeing or willing endows the Being 
with intelligence, and it is this Intelli- 
gent Being that becomes all this uni- 
verse of matter with all its modifica- 
tions. In the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(11,1) we have the following descrip- 
tion of creation : “ From this Supreme 
Self ether came, from ether air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water 
earth, etc.*’ From the Atman has 
evolved first ether, the source of mat- 
ter and space. Akasa or ether has 
been described by Sankara as one in- 
finite, imponderable, inert and all- 
pervasivc product. It stands for both 
space and excee<lingly fine matter 
which fills all space. Everything that 
lias form, everything that is the result 
of combination, is evolved out of this 
Akasa. It is the Akasa that becomes 
the air, the fire, the water and the 
earth — in fact all that we see and per- 
ceive. But Akasa, like the electrons 
of the modern scientists, is not visible. 
It is so subtle that it is beyond all 
perception. It can be seen only when 
it takes a gross form. In the begin- 
ning of creation there was only the 
Atman. At the end of a cycle of 


existence dissolution follows by a 
reversal of the order of creation ; 
earth goes back to its source, water, 
water to fire, fire to air, air to Akasa 
and Akasa again resolves itself into 
its source, the Atman. Sankara says 
that the unchangeable Atman docs 
not really change into Akasa and the 
rest, but the whole universe is only 
an apparent manifestation of that 
Atman. To make this clear, he gives 
the illustration of the rope-snake. Due 
to want of proper light or some defect 
in the vision, a rope may appear as a 
snake, in which case the rope evi- 
dently docs not change into a real 
snake. The Atman likewise docs not 
really change into Akasa and the rest. 
It remains unchanged and unchange- 
able, but through the veil of Maya 
or time, space and causation, we see 
the difference. This, Sankara calls Vi- 
varta or apparent manifestation. 
Maya plays its part only through the 
externalised mind and senses which 
mediate our experience of the w’orld 
of matter. Thought itself, through 
externalised mind and senses, be- 
comes materialised, as it were. That 
is why matter is called externalised 
thought. In this respect there is no 
difference between the Indian and the 
Western view stated above, Tlie West- 
ern scientist as well as the Indian 
seer says that matter is mental. 

With Einsticn, the Indian thinkers 
have also found out that time, space 
and matter are not independent ex- 
istences. If that were so, the Advai- 
tic conception of non-dualistic God 
will not hold good, for there would be 
two independent absolute entities, m., 
1. God and 2. time, space and mat- 
ter, which is absurd. Matter, it has 
already been proved, has no existence 
separate from God. So also time and 
space. Time changes with every 
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change of our mind. In one moment 
of our dream experience, there passes 
sometimes before our mind, the inci- 
dents of a life-time, or when our mind 
is concentrated on some interesting 
study, we become quite oblivious of 
time, thereby showing that time en- 
tirely depends upon the state of our 
mind. We cannot have any idea of 
absolute or abstract time. Time is 
cognised only when we take two 
events, one preceding and the other 
succeeding, into consideration. So 
time can never be independent. Again 
take the case of space ; we cannot 
have any idea of space without tak- 
ing two limits, or conceiving it as be- 
tween three objects. So space too is 
not absolute. And all these three — 
time, space and matter — arc inter- 
dependent. We cannot conceive of 
any one of them by itself. They have 
no existence independent of God. 
Here also there is a wide measure of 
agreement between the AVestern and 
the Indian view, but the Western 
thinker posits a neutral stuff ” in- 
stead of God, from which time, space 
and matter Imve no independent ex- 
istence. Gaudai)ada, the preceptor of 
Sankara’s teacher, establishes in his 
Mandukya Karika by means of unaid- 
ed reason that the world of time, space 
and matter has no existence by itself. 
It is all imagination of the Mind, pure 
and simple, and is caused by Maya 
inherent in the luminous Atman {vide 
Mandukya Karika Chapter II on 
‘Illusion ’). 

Ill 

Creation and Dissolution of 
THE Uni\'erse 

This material universe, it is assum- 
ed by modern Western thinkers, must 
have been at one time in a highly 
organised state, but has subsequently 
been tending towards disorganisation. 


And because a less organised universe 
could not have evolved into a more 
organised, it is believed that this uni- 
verse was suddenly ushered into exist- 
ence or created at some <lcfinite mo- 
ment, and since then it is steadily run- 
ning down. Tlie American PliysicLst 
Robert Andrews Millican says : “The 
material universe has contained in 
itself, and perhaps still contains, some 
mysterious impulse for its energy to 
run upwards. This impulse is veiled 
from our observation, so far as con- 
cerns its general operation. But there 
must have been an oi^och in which 
the dominant trend was the forma- 
tion of electrons and protons, mole- 
cules and stars. To-day, so far as our 
obsciTation go(‘s, they arc decaying. 

However vast may bo the 

scale of the physical order, it a])pcars 
to bo finite, and it is wasting at a 
finite rate. However long the periods 
of time may have been, there must 
liavc been a beginning of the mere 
waste, and there must have an end 
to it.” According to the First Law of 
Thermodynamics the amount of 
energy in the universe remains the 
same at all times. It can change its 
form without any loss in the process. 
Energy cannot either be created or 
destroyed. This law is also known as 
the Conservation of Mass or Energy. 
Life on earth being dependent on 
energy, it was thought to bo eternal 
and going on for ever because of the 
indestructibility of energy. But the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, also 
called Entropy, changed the whole 
situation. Energy is no longer in- 
destructible, but it passes into a state 
of equilibrium when it is no more 
available as a going concern. Such 
energy is merely uniformly distribut- 
ed in space. Scientists are said to 
have discovered that this is happen- 
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ing in the universe constantly, and a 
time may come when all the existing 
energy will go to a state of equili- 
brium and there will be no interchange 
of energy. Life on earth exists be- 
cause of this interchange of energy, 
and when this is absent life must stop 
with it. Po the scientists say that the 
universe is running down, that is to 
say, it is heading towards destruction 
or Pralaya as it is called in Sanskrit. 
Mathematical calculation shows that 
the constituent matter of the present 
universe cannot exist longer than 200 
million million years. Then there 
would be no more atoms left capable 
of dissolving into radiation. There 
would be neither sunlight nor star- 
light, but only a cool glow of radia- 
tion uniformly diffused through space. 

As against this modern view that 
this universe was suddenly ushered 
into existence at some definite mo- 
ment, and since then is running down, 
the Indian philosophers have a paral- 
lel thought, that of the creation, 
projection and dissolution of the uni- 
verse — Srishti and Pralaya. In the 
beginning everything in the universe 
is in a state of equilibrium or 
perfect balance. This is the Pralaya 
State. All creation is stopped as it 
were for a period. After some time, 
again, the ball sets rolling. The very 


nature of Akasa is vibration. When 
it vibratos, its evolution begins. This 
is what is called Srishti or projection. 
All motion in this universe is likened 
to waves undergoing successive rise 
and fall. Rise means creation and 
fall is Pralaya. This rising and fall- 
ing is going on eternally. Some philo- 
sophers hold that the whole universe 
goes to this state of Pralaya or dis- 
solution for a time, only to project 
itself again ; others say that this pro- 
cess of quieting down applies only to 
systems. There arc millions of such 
systems in this universe ; when one 
of the systems quiets down and goes 
back to its undifferentiated state, 
other systems project outwards. What 
the modern scientists speak of as the 
running down of the universe may be 
applicable to one such system ; but in 
any case, il cannot remain in that 
state of cool glow of radiation or 
equilibrium for ever. A time will 
come, according to the Indian think- 
ers, when the equilibrium will be dis- 
turbed and the same energy, which 
was lying in a quiescent state, will be 
available again for another creation. 
The mysterious power of Maya is at 
the root of all creation and the Akasa 
cannot for ever remain in a quiescent 
state due to that power. 


(To be continued) 



MEDITATIONS: CONQUEST OF EGOISM 

By Anilharan Bay 

fSj. Anilbaraii Ray of Sri Aurobindo Asram, Pondiclierry gives herein an idea of 
what true eclf-surrcndor consists in an(i what it can achieve.] 


X T is curious how egoism mixes up 
® willi our surrender even when ii 
is apparently honest and sincere. At 
one time we bow with our heart and 
soul to the Divine, at other times we 
follow our own way. Even at the 
same time some part in us surrenders 
while other parts hold back. The 
test is the lack of jicace and equani- 
mity, for where there is i*cal surrender, 
there these things cannot exist. 

We depend on the Divine but also 
count upon our own powers ; as the 
saying goes, we trust in God, but keep 
our powder <lry. As if our surrender 
is to get as much as possible from the 
Divine and use it for our own purpose 
in our own way. It is this want of 
sincerity and completeness in our 
surrender which is a great obstacle 
to the working of the Divine power 
in us. 

Let this falsehood and duplicity 
completely disappear frojii nie, 
Mother. Let me be free from all 
egoism, all initiative, all desire ; let 
me turn always towards Thee and 
let this earnest prayer I'caselcssly rise 
up from my soul : 

Descend into me, Mother, in all Thy 
divine glory; seize my mind and 
fill it with Thy light ; seize my will 
and make it an instrument of Thy 
divine will ; seize iny whole be- 
ing and make it a perfect vehicle 
of the great joy of divine love. 

# * # 

We really lose nothing by losing 
our egoistic personality in the one 
immutable Self of all existence. 


Through tlie ego we ignorantly con- 
fine ourselves to a limited portion of 
the worlil ; by transcending the ego 
we go beyond this limitation and rea- 
lise the whole world to be our own. 

■ Then we have not to feel the pang 
of separation from our near and dear 
ones, because we find them within 
our own self, and all beings in the 
world become eciually near and dear 
to us. W’c cease to be troubled by 
ideas of obligation and duty as we 
realise that we are not the real doers, 
but it is Nature really which carries 
out all our works. The joys and sor- 
rows of the world do no longer affect 
us, as we perceive them to be passing 
movements in the universal play. 
Realising our true self to be infinite 
and perfect, we rise above all limited 
desires and attachments. By josing 
our ego we lose only our bondage and 
limitation. 

Yet we do not cease to have indi- 
vidual personality. Through our in- 
dividual nature we enter into a rela- 
tion of love and devotion to the Di- 
vine ^lother and find our nature to 
be a part of Herself, a vehicle of the 
manifestation of Her divine play 
which She is unfolding for the plea- 
sure of Her Lord. By merging our 
lower self in the higher and identify- 
ing our individual nature with the 
Divine Mother, we grow into our real 
divine personality. 

* 

There is no othei' way of getting 
out of the miseries of the egoistic 
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life, Mother, than by completely 
identifying myself with Thee. 

As long as the ego is the centre of 
oiir life, wc ceaselessly move round 
and round it, bound by our ignorant 
attachments, impelled by our blind 
desires. No real progress, no trans- 
formation is at all possible under 
these conditions of darkness and 
falsehood. But all the limitations and 
imperfections of the lower life arc at 
once ended when wc arc able to merge 
ourselves completely in Thee, Mother. 

Then Thou bccomcst^ the centre of 
our life, instead of the ego ; Thy will 
takes the place of our desires ; Thy 
truth replaces the limited light of our 
reason ; and all our sensuous hanker- 
ings and egoistic cravings arc merg- 


ed in the great delight of an intimate 
touch and integral union with Thee. 
And this is the real truth of our life. 
We are made out of Thy stuff, we are 
a spark out of Thy fire ; all separa- 
tion from Thee is falsehood and is 
the real source of misery. 

So let me grow more and more 
identified with Thee, Mother, let all 
independent movements, all separate 
existence altogether cease in me. As 
the river falling into the sea at once 
transcends its limitations and becomes 
great and infinite with the sea itself, 
so let my human life fall into Thee, 
Mother, and beeome great and glori- 
ous in Thy divine life and divine 
consciousness. 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
(OR NARADAB APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

By Swami Thyaffisananda 

[The name of sage Narada is familiar lo every Hindu. He is both a knower and 
a lover of God — ^a hmm and a Bluilcta in one. His aphorisms on Divine Love form one of 
the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literal ure.l 


SUT1U.S 8 to 12. 

In the last Sutra, Narada has shown 
how Para Bliakti is intimately associ- 
ated with renunciation. It is likely 
that people may misunderstand that 
renunciation means a complete aband- 
onment of all activities. So in the 
next seven Sutras, Narada seeks to 
show that there is no ground for such 
misunderstanding. He points out that 
there is no inherent opposition be- 
tween renunciation and service. 

ii *= ii 

Renunciation (referred 
to in the previous Sutra as an in- 
variable characteristic of Para 


Bhakti) g but of 

activities sacred as well as secu- 
lar consecration is. 

8. But' this renunciation 
(which is referred to in the last 
Sutra as an invariable charac- 
teristic of Para Bhakti) is only 
a consecration’’ of all activities, 
sacred and secular’’. 

Notes» 1. But — This is meant to 
point out that the Sutra is an answer 
to n doubt or objection that might 
probably be raised. 

2. Consecration — To the realised 
mail, the whole world is nothing but 
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his Beloved, viz.^ God. All his activi- 
ties, therefore, are sublimated into 
worship. The difference between his 
activities and those of an unenlighten- 
ed man is that while the former is ab- 
solutely selfless and unattached, the 
latter is selfish and attached to the 
results of his actions and consequent- 
ly suffers. What is renounced by the 
Bhakta is not external activities but 
the ego. C/. Gita V:13 and XVIII:5G, 
57, w'hcrc Bhagavan says specifically 
that renunciation is mental. C/. 
also Sankara’s prayer in his Manasa 
Puja “ Whatever work I do, they arc 
all worship of Thyself.” 

3. Sacred and Secular — To the 
realised man, there is no distinction 
between sacred and secular. Every 
work is sacred to him inasmuch as it 
is an expression of his love for God. 
On the other hand, however much an 
unenlightened man may try to dis- 
tinguish between the two, his actions 
cannot be really sacred inasmuchas 
the basis of such actions is his own 
ego. 

in that complete 

unification or identification 
towards those which are 
opposed to indifference 

^ and. 

9. In such renunciation by 
consecration, there is complete 
unification', and indifference*^ 
towards everything opposed 
to it. 

Notes. 1. Unification^ln the rea- 
lised man the primaiy instincts com- 
mon to all members of the human race 
are all organised into the sentiment 
of love of God. They arc not des- 
troyed completely but they give up 
their distinctive natural characteris- 


tics and modes of reaction, and merge 
themsedves in Divine love and are 
completely unified into one. They 
arc merely sublimated, and remain as 
suppliers of energy necessary for ser- 
vice and worship in which the love of 
God expresses itself. 

There is unification in another sense 
also. The realised man does not have 
any interest of his own. He complete- 
ly identifies himself with the woes and 
miseries of the world, and in his sym- 
pathy for its sufferings, completely 
forgets himself in its service. There 
is also unification in a still higher 
sense, in so far as the ego of such a 
person becomes identified with God, 
and his will, with God’s will. 

2. Indifference . — Though the ins- 
tincts thus remain, they do not react 
even in the presence of their natural 
stimuli, as such reaction cannot co- 
exi.st with the predominant sentiment 
of Love to which tlicy arc opposed. 
But they do react when such reaction 
is helpful for the expression of Di- 
vine love. 

3f?qT«UIlorf c^IPT: IM o II 

of all other supports 
abandonment uni- 

fication. 

10. Unification means the 
abandonment of all other 
support, 

Xotcti. This emphasises how in a 
realised man sublimation is effected 
by the withdrawal of the instincts 
from their natural field of action and 
the redirection of their energies to- 
wards the Self of all selves, which is 
the support of all. Formerly the ego 
used to be the support of all instinc- 
tive reactions, and such reactions re- 
quired also the presence of particular 
stimuli. But in the state of rcalisa- 
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tion, both these supports are absent. 
Hence the veiy conditions necessary 
for their natural expression do not 
exist. But even tliough these do not 
exist, they have got a better support 
in the Self of all selves, namely, God. 

II II 

among the activities 
sacred and secular 
doing only such as are favourable 
to it towards those which 

are opposed to it in- 

difference. 

11. Indifference to factors 
hostile to devotion means per- 
formance of such secular and 
sacred activities as are favoura- 
ble to devotion. 

Notes , — Narada maintains hero 
that love of God never ends in inacti- 
vity and idleness. A true devotee will 
dislike only such works as arc hostile 
to the cultivation of Love, but with 
the energ}’' thus saved by the abandon- 
ment of undesirable works, he would 
perform others that arc favourable to 
devotion with redoubled vigour. This 
latter kind of works may range from 
pious duties like worship and prayer 
to actions of w'orld-wide significance 
performed with the spirit of dedica- 
tion inculcated by the Gita. 

11 II 

even after rea- 
lisation becomes well established 
protection of the Scrip- 
tures wg let there be. 

12. Let a man protect^ the 
Scriptures even after his spiri- 
tual realisation becomes well es- 
tablisned. 


Notes, J. Protect — Scriptures of 
mankind are nothing but the record 
of the spiritual realisations of Rishis, 
sages and saints ; we see many of the 
Scriptures woefully neglected not only 
by the masses but even by the edu- 
cated and so-called religious people. 
They have practically become dead. 
The reason for this is that the experi- 
ences recorded tliqrein have become 
meaningless to the later generations. 
The truths preached by the ancient 
sages must be felt to be useful to us 
at the present time also. This can be 
achieved only if persons living even 
at present, whom we venerate as rea- 
lised persons, follow the scriptures in 
their actual life. As Sri Krishna says 
in the Gita 111:21, the masses arc 
always led to follow in the footsteps 
of those whom they look up to as 
leaders. The truths of the Scriptures 
must be re-lived before our people’s 
eyes, and their usefulness demonstrat- 
ed publicly, before the ordinary man 
adopts them as a guidance for his own 
life. If, therefore, realised men do not 
follow the Scriptures, then woe unto 
the Scriptures ! Thus Scriptures need 
the protection of the realised person.s, 
as otherwise they arc liable to be neg- 
lected or misinterpreted. 

Again every old text is not a Sastra. 
AVhat may have been useful in the 
past may cease to be so in course of 
time under other eiroumstanees and 
surroundings. Progress in culture and 
civilisation also necessitates many re- 
adjustments in the Scriptures. Every 
age must, therefore, have its own rea- 
lised men who can test the Scriptures 
in the light of their own spiritual ex- 
periences. Only such rules and texts 
deserve to live as can stand such re- 
peated tests. Only the realised men 
can find out what is of real yaluc in 
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the Scriptures and bring out ilie grain 
from the chaff. Hence realised men 
arc to protect tlic Sastras, also in the 


sense of making them understandable 
to people capable of being applied in 
their lives. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Hermit in tbe Himalayas : By Paul 
Bmnlon. Publttshvd by B. (L Paul <S: Co., 
22, Francis Joseph St., Madras. Pp. 322. 

The ‘ hurniit ’ reforred to in tho title of 
tlie book is none' other than tlic authoi% 
Mr. Bninton, him.«cll’. Although his sclf- 
chosen title of ‘hormit’ may puzzle many 
a rcacltii' at first, his doubts will be clarified 
as lie goes througli tlu* book, and reads 
Mr. Brunton assuring that a hormit doc*s 
not necessarily mean one who starves him- 
self, tortures his body, jiuts on insufllcient 
clothing, lives only in eaves, ^ shuns society, 
and also observes cclcbaey, but one who 
possesses a particular attitude of mind. As 
to what that attitude is, the reader will 
have ample opportunity to know us he 
turns over the pages of the book. 

The subject-matter of the book is the 
experiences of Mr. Brunton during his stay 
ill tlic Himalayas in the Tehri-Garliwal 
State. The book is therefore purely aiito- 
biogruphical, and will be of interest mainly 
to those who are interested in Mr. Bnm- 
ton. Bf'sides the narration of purely per- 
sonal matters, the reader will, however, (?ome 
across i-cflcctions on a variety of topics of 
general interest. To mention some of these, 
there are rcllectious on British rule in India 
and political strife, spiritualising politics, 
concentration, remembrance of former 
births, Nature’s purpose with mankind, 
Himalayan pilgrimages, the future of Tibet, 
Sir Trancia Younghusband’s experience.«, 
Jesus and his critics, why Mr. Charles Chap- 
lin should become a licrmit and retire to 
the Himalayas with Mr. Brunton, some 
truths about sex and its relation to Yoga, 
the problem of Nature’s cruelty, astrology, 
delights of tea-drinking and many more 
topics of like nature. The literary merits of 
these reflections are of a high order, and 
they provide delightful reading for lighter 
moments ; but the quality of thought con- 
tained in them is not correspondingly high 


supcrficisdity being I heir striking feature in 
this resp(3ct. 

Of all these reflection?*, wc wish to draw 
the reader’s attention to two. One is the 
way Mr. Brunton di^^po^c» of the question 
of sex in spiritual life. 'J'here are two types 
of men, Mr. Brunton says, and of these, one 
may adhere fo slrict c(*lebacy if tliey ha\’c 
preference for it. Mr. Brunton has no ob- 
jection to it, nay, he is even full of rever- 
ence for people of this kind if they arc 
genuine. Ihit he would not have them 
insi.st on the otliei' type accepting their dis- 
cipline ; for, according to liim, there is no 
necessary cotinct‘tion between uncompro- 
mising celebacy and spiritual attainments. 
And why ? Because, It is not the fiat of 
the Deity that all shall torture thcmselve.s 
by unsucces.sful efforts to drive off the be- 
setting attentions of what is, after all, a 

purely natural function The truth is 

tliut it is not the di.susc or use of the sexual 
organ wliicli points the w’ay to .‘salvation 
any move than it is the dimse or use of the 

dlyrstivc organ, or the vocal organ 

(Italics ours). It does not concern the body 
so much a.s it concerns the inhabitant of the 
body — tliu soul. We shall find it not 
flirougli fiLSsing about our physical organs 
but through conquering that which ulti- 
mately rules them— the mind.’’ We shall 
not enter here into any discussion or crili- 
ci.sni of this view, but only leave the reader 
to iiondcr over two questions : ‘ Is the re- 
lation of sex to spiritual life, e-speeially in 
its higher ilevelopmcnts, only like that of 
digestion and speech ? ^ and ‘ Is it possible 
to discipline the mind without taking the 
body also into consideration ? ’ 

The »i\u\stioii of reli'bacy, how’ever, 
affects only the life of a ft?w, but the other 
reflection of Mr. Brunton is of more press- 
ing importance in the life of a largo sec- 
tion of humanity. And that is his views on 
Tibet. Mr. Brunton wanted to visit the 
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Mt. Kailas, but tiie Tibetan Government 
would not raise tlie general ban against the 
entry of Europeans into that count ly, even 
in the case of a hermit like Mr. Brunton. 
Mr. Brunton therefore warns the Tibetans, 
especially the Lamas, that tliis prejudice 
against the Europeans, born of a narrow 
religious outlook and the desire to hold 
down the people in their grip, would not 
save them in the long iim. For Tibet has 
gold, and Tibetans do not know how to ex- 
tract it. The dog-in-the-manger policy on 
the part of the Lamas cannot help them 
hold the European at an arm’s length for 
all time from that rich reserve of precious 
metal. In the past it was difficult for the 
European to penetrate into Tibet by force, 
on account of the natural diificultics of 
communication ; but to-day the develop- 
ment of acreal warfare and traffic has alter- 
ed the whole situation, i^ook at Abyssinia. 
The Italian was not a welcome guest there, 
but her like or dislike did not ultimately 
debar Italy from conquering her. Mr. Brun- 
ton, therefore, advices Tibetans that, if 
they want to avert this calamity, they 
should open their country, if not to all 
Europeans, at least to such of them as are 
well-intentioned and would help Tibetans 
in c.xpIoiting their natural resources in a way 
that would be profitable to themselves as 
well as the world at large. A .sound piece 
of advice, indeed I But unfortunately there 
is no chance of Mr. Brunt on’s book being 
read in Tibet, and of the Lamas taking ad- 
vantage of this .sugge.slioii before it is too 
late. There arc, liowcver, men in Mr. 
Brunton s part of the world, and as for the 
matter of that, in the East, loo, especially 
in Japan, who may not desist from the 
expenditure of (he rt^quired ton.s of bombs 
and poison gas, if they seriously take the 
information conveyed by Mr. Biunton re- 
garding the existence of gold in Tibet. But 
this will take time ; if, in the meantime, the 
Lamas become suddenly intelligent and 
profit by Mr. Brunton’s wise counsel, it 
would benefit not only well-intentioned 
gold-diggor.s, but also pious hermits of the 
West like Mr. Brunton himself, who intend 
to visit Mount KaiJa.s. 

In concluHion wc must say a word in 
praise of the very readable, eflfcctivc and 
lively journalistic style in which Mr. 
Brunton writes, and above all, of the vivid 


and charming descriptions of Himalayan 
sceneries scattered all through the book. 
This last point is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive feature of the book, and those who 
have not witnessed the sublime grandeur of 
the Himalayan region can got a prep into 
it through the pen-picturcs of Mr. Brunton. 

(1) In Secret Tibet, (2) Darkness over 
Tibet ; By Theodore Jllions. riibli^hcd by 
Rider <!c Co., Paltrnoslcr Row, London, 
EL\ l*p. IDO & m. Price ah. 0 mid 
ah. G rcapcciivcly. 

In the foregoing review we have seen 
how Mr. Paul Brunton was disappointed 
because the peculiar prejudice of Tibet- 
ans against Westerners made it imposrible 
for him to go to Mount Kailas situated in 
Tibetan territory. Hero are recorded in 
these two books the wonderful expcrirnccs 
of another Englishman, Mr. Theodore 
Illioii'*, who could do what Mr. Brimtoii 
could not inspitc of being a ‘ hermit name- 
ly, to travel extensively through I’ibct and 
nii.x with all ranks of society there. One 
may bo tempted (o question whether it is 
all true or only a clever concoction for 
l)roducing a good .seller ; but; Mr. Illions 
and his publishers assure us that c^Trything 
said therein i.s ‘absolutely true.’ We have 
to leave it there. 

It cannot, howevtT, be disputed that 
Mr. Illion.s’ book is very interesting to 
i*ead. For one thing, Mr. lllions makes no 
attcmi>t to .scandalise the oriental and to 
.'ijnee Ills literary dish with the .sexual 
orgies :md abnormalities of the Jioly men 
of the East in onler to cater to the tnste.s 
of the matter-of-fact men of the West. 
For this at least wv must be thankful to 
him. Oil reading it, one gains (he imprr.s- 
sioii that Tibetans are lovely people, though 
they arc a bit too dirty and have a spe- 
cial like for putrifiod meat. But with all 
their physical dirt and squalor, their heart 
is much more beautiful than that of civilis- 
ed men. Tibetan peasants and nomads arc 
endowed with all primitive virtue.s — they 
arc kind, ho.spitable, and simple-minded. A 
terrible fear of ghosts and abject submis- 
sion to the Lamas form their crying vice. 
The Tibetan brigands, who are separated 
from non-brigands only by a very thin line, 
are also excellent people. They never kill 
people, nor deprive a traveller of all his 
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food ; llipy firo curious like children and 
meddio with all the belonKiugs oi* their 
victiriifti, but take away only what is useful 
to them. Th (3 rich mru of Tibet, like rich 
men everywhere, put on airs ; but they arc 
perhaps mon'. free from superstil ion than 
the masses and have the penetration to .sec 
through the deceptious of Lainai.sni. They 
would not, however, expose it, as it is to 
their interest also that the masses arc kept 
superstitious and ignorant. 

The real villain of the books is the 
Lama. Not that Lam:i.s are horribly 
lecherous or diabolical. In fact, Mr. Illi- 
oils, from his experience in many monas- 
tiTies, discredits as m>ihical the stories of 
Western girls living infatuated with the 
I..amas in their monasteries. The Lamas 
are vciy strict in avoiding association with 
women, though, Mr. Illions tolls us, he 
found among them some traces of un- 
nnlurul i)rrver.«ions. The real I rouble \sa(h 
Ihe Lamas i.s that they have made a bu.‘«i- 
ne.ss of religion, and use all their civil and 
ecclesiastical powers to keep (ho common 
man of Tibet in abject .superstition ami 
ignorance, exploiting his simple and credu- 
lous nature for their own aggrnndi.senient. 

If the Lama is the devil, the Tibetan 
hermit constitutes the god of Mr. lllions’ 
books. These men, wo are told, do not 
generally li\’e in nionasterios and are not 
to bo found among the Lama.s, though 
occasionally some such may be found among 
them too, as for example, when Mr. Illi- 
on.s happened to be saved from the hands 
of .some .suspiciou.s Lamas by (ho providen- 
tial appe.nraiice of one of the.se angels. The 
hermit.s generally live in solitude, have a 
tiiild-liko and benign appearance, can un- 
derstand other people s thought without any 
etfort, are full of wisdom ami univer- 
sal di.dntcrestcfl love for .‘ill boing.'s, 
arc absolutely free from all vauity, 
including the vanity of saintUncs.s, 
h.avG no prejudice against Westerners, 
are possessed of super-human powers which 
they never use for .selfish purposes, and arc 
credited to be living much beyond the 
ordinary man^s span of life. And one of 
them told Mr. lllions the secret of their 
long life and youthfulnes.s : The moment 
you make an effort to remain young, you 
get old. The very moment you make an 
f'ffort to keep somethiugy you arc afraid to 


lone il. And fenr poUons man .... It is fear 

(hat dc.^itroys people ’.s j’outh And ichat 

in youth ? It is fn.cdotu from prejudice, 
ffcr^dom from habitutd laiyn of thinkiny and 
hnhiinul leaya of living. tSo long as \vc arc 
npoidancouju, loving and cnlhuniaslic we 
arc young.” Not only are these ungels 
wiso in matter.' of the spirit, but arc even 
))ostcd with u])-tQ-date information on 
world conditions, though they have no news 
papers and no i;oinmunication with other 
countries. One of them di.scu.'^scd with Mr. 
lllions the pre.* 5 eni-day condition of We-stern 
civili.sation, the unemployment problem, 
and other questions of the same type. He 
was also for introducing some of the West- 
ern mechanical devices into Tibet. 

Apart from these accounts of different 
types of people in Tibet, one comes across 
also descriptions of several miraculous phe- 
nomniii like disoaruatc voices, flying Lama^?, 
ami the underground city. 

The curious reader may, however; liko 
to know how Mr. lllions overcame the 
greatest diflieulty for a Wc.stemcr in travel- 
ling in Tibet, namely, that of being unre- 
coguis( cl as a European. Every one may be 
(luite prepared to know that Mr. lllions’ 
body was covered with a cloak, but how 
could he hide from the Tibetan his defective 
Tibetan si>rrch with European accent, his 
long no.se, his blue eye.s, and his white face ? 
Here il is that Mr. lllions show.s his great- 
est i'esourcefuhies.s*( and if Mr. Paul Hruu- 
ton really intends going to Tibet, he ought 
to reef?ive a cour.‘^p of instruction from him 
in these matters. Mr. lllions overcame 
(he.se fliiriculties in the following way : He 
(.‘liked only when in the company of igno- 
rant Tibetans, but pretended to be deaf and 
dumb when he was in towns or among 
Jianias. lb' gave a 'ribotan appearance to 
his 110.S0 by applying a plug. As for hi.s 
eyes, he always kept them half closed. And 
as for the. colour of his face ‘and hands, he 
dyed those parts with a mixture of 'iodine 
and oir ! And where did he keep hia 
bottle containing this precious mixture ? 
Here come.s the climax ; “ Had this bottle 
been found by brigands searching me it 
would have meant the untimely end of the 
Tibetan adventure. However, the precious 
bottle was tucked away so securely that on 
one occasion the bandits who found even my 
camera which was not larger than a match- 
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box, failed to find the bottle. An the secret 
of Us hiding-place might slill be nsejul to 
me some day, I ivish to hold it back, but 


I v*onld like to add that its real cficnry 
rested on its extraordinary simplicity” 
lies ours.) But that’s suspicious ! 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Ramakrisbna Mission Institute of Culture 

The Bamakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture was inaugurated on Saturday morn- 
ing by Swami Virajanauda, Secretary, 
Bamakrishna Mission. 

After prayers Prof. Binoy Kumar Sar- 
kar do.scribcd the aims and objects of the 
Institute. He said inter alia : It will have 
for its objects tho teachings of that great 
seer of modern India tlirough the study 
and promotion of the creative achievements 
and spiritual experiences of the diverse 
races, castes, classes and c'ommunities of 
mankind on a scientific, comparative and 
cosmopolitan basis. 

‘‘The importance of such a cultural 
Institute can liardly be over emphasized in 
an age when the materialistic outlook on 
life has blinded human vision to the inner 
harmony and beauty of our collective €*x- 
istence and has thereby ci’cated an atinos- 
phci-o of mutual distract, hatred and dis- 
cord throughout the work!. The significant 
advent oi Sri Ramakrislma into the ai-ona 
of Indian life at thi.s ps 3 'chological moment 
and his unique spiritual contribution to the 
sum total of human thought cannot there- 
fore be better .\vmbolized than by the in- 
auguration of .such a cultural institute 
where the representatives of the East and 
the West can meet on terms of equality 
and mutual i*especl;, and work with a con- 
secrated zeal to bring about a complete 
change in the outlook of men. The philo- 
sophies, religions, moralities, arts and crafts, 


sciences, literatures, industries, economio 
dcvelopmenU, measures for the control of 
poverty^ heiilih and educational organisji- 
tions, etc., of the four quarter of the globe 
will form the theme of appreciative and 
rational di.scussion under the auspices o[ 
this Institute. 

“ In the light of the spiritual realisation 
of the fundamental unity of mankind and 
of all faiths~the eternal theme of Indian 
life as embodied in the living gospel of Sri 
Bamakrishna— the Institiilo will attempt 
in its humble way to supply the culturaL 
and spiritual foundations of a new porsoniif 
lify among the men and wonum of t^.,*' 
world and equip tlicm as proper and ad('- 
quate instruments for the establishment of 
world-peace, genuine internationalism and 
a really lunnani? cultiue on earth. 

" Along.-ide of the main section, the 
Institute intends to run anotlier .section dc- 
\’otcd e.xclubivcly to tho younger genera- 
tion. Proper arrangements will bo made to 
provide facilitie.s for the youths to get an 
all-round training of their bo<ly, mind and 
.•spirit under the guidance of efficient in- 
.structors, thus ho'iiig the foundation for :i 
healthy growth and develoiimcnt of our 
social organism.’’ 

Tho first diseouise on "The Future of 
Religion” under the auspices of the newly 
.started Institute was ,given by Swami 
Pavitrananda, Pi-esident, Advaita .Ashrama, 
Maynvati, on Saturday tho 12tli Febniaiy 
at 5-30 p.m., at the Albert Hall (2nd f.oor). 




Let me tell you, strength is what we want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman ” 

•—Stvami Vivekananda 
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HINDU ETHICS 

a i w iR « T RRid<«(^ : VP®: i sRiar ^ ii 

gfe i iwri; r#?i n 

aRRPf jt i ^ <1^: TO?ig[ ii 

*n^ «i^ ^ f^: I R gN® i: iiriij; #Rr: ii 

€ot(^<Pi-<iicHI i vtsr ii 

<Wlfil»ir^ diWi?} 5nRR ?dlRr ^ff^l^l apftftl^RR: u 

aNiw ^ I v^fn qigwRi cirih; ii 

sTRgiFiPT^ * i arawqqn^ q^iRi ii 

®®sr: Sdsnit ® ^ Sfi: 1 PRq^gts5nm«i rrih; u 

Why the sage Narada is adored everywhere is evident from the follow- 
ing characterisation: The deadly pride of having a high character never 
entered his mind, although he possessed sacred learning and noble conduct 
to perfection. He was quite at home in the science of self-knowledge, and 
was habitually forbearing, controlled in the activities of the senses, straight- 
forward, truthful in speech, good in conduct, conversation and deportment, 
habituated only to pure food, loving, clean of body and mind, and devoid of 
malice. It was certain he acted always well. He was sinless and never felt 
glad at others' woes. He never picked up quarrel with any one for the sake 
of gain or pleasure. He had no defects and his devotion to God was deep 
and firm. A taintless soul he was and his mastery of the scriptures was 
supreme. Pleasure was never his motive, and he was not given to boasting. 
Cruelty and delusion were utterly absent in him. He was jealous of none 
and communicated with great softness. Without a word of disparagement he 
used to observe the infinite ways in which the minds of men worked, and never 
divulged the secrets of other people. He was not regardless of other faiths, 
but hved according to bis own. He wasted no moment and ever remained a 
master of himself. He was hard-working, and acquired vast wisdom. He 
h^ no satiety in devout contemplation. Constant application and great 
vigilance marked his life. 

Mahabharata, Santi Farva^ Cb. 238* 
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THE PERSONAL AND THE IMPERSONAL 


[In the following paragraphs we have discussed some of the philosophical im- 
plications of these two doctrines regarding the Deity, and have indicated the lines along 
which Vedantic thought seeks to reconcile thcm.J 


T 

HE most remarkable eontribu- 
tion that the Hin^u mind has 
made to the spiritual heritage of man- 
kind is in regard to the conception 
of the Deity. The human mind works 
along two lines in the contemplation 
of the Divine. In the first place it 
wants to commune with Him, to grasp 
Him and possess Him like any other 
thing. It feels unsatisfied unless the 
Deity is human — of course infinitely 
more magnified than any man and 
without any human imperfection — 
and unless He can be thought of as 
the cause of the universe and as enter- 
ing into intimate relationship with 
man as the determiner of his destiny. 
And this is quite natural. For man 
is led to think of God chiefly because 
the human longings of his heart de- 
mand fulfilment in an infinite human 
personality, or because the troubles 
and tribulations of life drive him to 
seek shelter in a power that can shield 
him from them, or because his intel- 
lect requires for its support a final 
cause of the vast universe in which 
he finds himself placed in so mysteri- 
ous and unaccountable a fashion. All 
the conceptions of the Deity that the 
mind of man evolves in response to 
needs and questionings of this kind 
are identical in the sense that they 
can all be called * personal \ By the 
term ‘ personal ’ we do not of course 
mean that the Deity, from this point 
of view, should necessarily be conceiv- 
ed as a gigantic man or as a despotic 


king sitting on a throne surrounded by 
a host of luiderlings. Indeed, the Per- 
sonal God 'may be. thought of as with 
form or without form ; but He is 
spoken of as personal not so much for 
this difference in conception, as for the 
fact that He is the answer that the 
human being gets in his quest, so long 
as he thinks himself to be a person 
and consequently seeks for an expla- 
nation of things, which must neces- 
sarily be in personal terms. For, whe- 
ther our quest is for a God who heals 
the wounds of our heart, or gives rest 
to our intellect by taking the respon- 
sibility of creation; whether we think 
of him as endowed with a form of ex- 
quisite beauty, or merely as a power 
without a body but none-thc-lcss 
possessing all the virtues of an ex- 
alted human being — ^thc conception 
continues to be personal because it is 
still clothed in the garb of human 
values, it being the response we get 
to some of our felt needs in our emo- 
tional and intellectual life. 

The personal conception of God, 
therefore, comes within the field of 
what is called anthropomorphism. The 
ancient scripture of the Hebrews said 
that God created man in His image, 
but modern scholars who have made 
a study of religion in all societies have 
reversed the saying, and shown that 
man has created God in his image. 
For the Vedantic philosophy based 
on a Personal-Impersonal God, it is 
however unimportant whether the 
higher ideas of God are developments 
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from the primitive notions regarding 
spirits or whether the primitive spirits 
are perversions of a once exalted con- 
ception of the Deity. Whatever the 
origin and history of the idea may be, 
the one fact that comes out promin- 
ently is, that the various conceptions 
of Personal God reflect the intellec- 
tual, moral and aesthetic attainments 
of the people who have developed the 
conceptions. The procession of Gods 
is a never-ending one, and we have 
got all grades and levels of them, from 
fighting and wine-drinking Gods who 
often espouse human brides, up to the 
conception of the one God of the uni- 
verse who is endowed with the most 
sublime attributes that the human 
mind can think of and who forms the 
highest explanation of the universe 
that the human intellect could arrive 
at. Often, as the worshippers become 
more and more refined with the pro- 
gress of culture, the old Gods become 
too low for them from the moral point 
of view, and then they either reject 
them in preference to higher concep- 
tions, or they elevate the very same 
old Gods by giving allegorical inter- 
pretations of their questionable fea- 
tures and thus reconciling them to the 
current higher standards of society. 
All this belongs to the sphere of 
anthropomorphism, and the highest 
achievement of man in this sphere is 
reached when he has arrived at the 
conception of a God of the universe 
who saves him from the tribulations of 
life and guides the destinies of this 
universe. This God of the universe 
may be thought of as with form or as 
without it; in either case it belongs to 
the highest limits in the sphere of 
anthropomorphism. 

All these various ideas, from the 
crudest to the highest, deserve to be 


brought under the conception of Per- 
sonal God, because they are all alike 
sprung from man’s attempt to grasp 
tlie Deity while himself remaining a 
man in full possession of his ego — 
other wouds, from his attempt to es- 
tablish a point of contact between his 
limited self and the Supreme by cap- 
turing Him in the net of his own 
human needs, intellctual and emo- 
tional. 

II 

We have stated before that the hu- 
man mind works along two lines in 
the contemplation of the Deity, and 
of these, we have till now dealt with 
whal< goes ordinarily under the name 
of the personal conception of God. 
The essence of it, we saw, is that the 
consciousness of the world and the 
sense of his own ego are the most domi- 
nant experiences moulding man’s con- 
ception of the Deity. But side by side 
with it, the human mind feels a lurking 
suspicion whether a God in human 
terms is not in Himself a limited being, 
however much the heart may need 
Him for satisfaction, and however 
much the intellect may require Him 
as a resting place. ' The cosmos may 
be unthinkably vast in dimensions, and 
the One who is its creator and sustain- 
er may be endowed with powers so 
great that it stupifies the imagina- 
tions of poor human beings like us, 
even as the power and majesty of 
the ruler of a mighty empire overawes 
an ignorant peasant. But is not the 
conception of Him yet that of a limit- 
ed being, depending as it does on the 
experience of the universe and of our 
own individual ego ? If our God is 
only the creator of the universe and 
the saviour of man, then our very con- 
ception of His existence is 'dependent 
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on these two factors of , experiencOi 
namely, the imiverse and our indivi- 
dual problem of life. And a Personal 
God, by the very genesis of that con- 
ception, is, as we have seen, a rela- 
tional being, and unless we can know 
Him, at least in some other relation 
than thal^'^f .;(}he creator and the savi- 
our, we caniiot even take His abso- 
lute existence for granted. To make 
the matter more clear, even in our 
common experience of the things of 
the world, we find that all things hav- 
ing real existence, a self-identity apart 
from other things, can exist in more 
than one relation. A fruit, an exist- 
ent thing, can, for example be per- 
ceived in relation to the tree, to the 
ground, to a table, to a basket, to a 
plate, and so on and so forth. When 
we thus perceive, or understand the 
possibility of perceiving, it in differ- 
ent contexts, we are convinced that it 
has an existence of its own, relative 
it might be, apart from these relations. 
But take the case of a rainbow. It is 
seen only when sunlight and clouds 
conspire together to bring it into ex- 
istence, and we can never separate it 
from this one relation. We therefore 
conclude that it has no identity or 
self-existence of its own apart from the 
particular conditions in which it ap- 
pears. Now if our God is only the 
creator and saviour, in other words, 
if He is known only in reference to the 
universe and the human standpoint 
it implies, we cannot be sure of the 
absolute self-existence of God; for 
He may be, like the rainbow, merely a 
concept dependent on our experience 
of the universe. To be sure of His 
existence, we must, therefore, have an 
assurance of his complete independ- 
ence from the world and our own in- 
dividuality. •' 


As against this it may be said that 
the conception of God as creator in 
itself carries with it the implication 
of His existence apart from the crea- 
tion, just as that of the potter from 
the pot. But there is, however, a 
difference in the conceptions which 
makes the analogy inappropriate. We 
see the potter independently existing 
and making the pot, but no one has 
seen God creating the universe. In 
fact we infer the existence of God— 
if such inference is legitimate at all 
— from our experience of the universe 
and our individuality which forms 
a part of it, and as long as we know 
Him only as creator, that is, in con- 
trast to the universe and our indivi- 
duality, the doubt is bound to persist 
that His existence is bound up with 
that of the universe. Hence, when 
we say that God as creator implies 
His self-existence, we are only assum- 
ing that He exists independent of the 
universe and our individuality. In 
that case we are taking the concept 
of the creator as a self-transcendent 
conception, admitting its inadequacy 
if it is bound up with the world. Now 
this is in no way different from the 
point we have been urging. 

Now the Impersonal God, of whom 
the Vedanta speaks, is this assurance 
of the self-existence of God, which a 
merely anthropomorphic conception 
of Him cannot convey, however exalt- 
ed it might be. In other words, as 
long as we do not grant that God is, 
even in the absence of the universe 
and our individualities, our Personal 
God is in danger of being merely 
the projection of our desires— an 
image of man’s hopes and fears. 
Now the philosophy of God as the 
Impersonal, unrelated to the universe 
and unconnected with our destinies. 
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and ending finally in complete acos- 
mism, is the only sound and substan- 
tial basis for a conception of Per- 
sonal God to stand upon. It is not 
hereby meant to say that we arc to 
derive the Personal God, the universe 
and so cm as entities successively born 
of an unrelated and Impersonal Ab- 
solute; for that goes against the very 
idea of an unrelated, Impersonal Ab- 
solute. What the philosophy of the 
Impersonal Absolute warrants is this: 
in the spiritual quest of man, when 
the highest level of anthropomorphism 
is reached in a creator and saviour 
God, there is felt a natural tendency 
to transcend that very idea in the ex- 
perience of an impersonal type, that 
is, an experience in which the ques- 
tion of individual destiny or of the ori- 
gin and explanation of the universe 
does not arise at all. In other words, 
the Impersonal Absolute is the self- 
transcendence of the Personal God, 
without taking which into considera- 
tion the ontological question regarding 
the existence of the Personal God is 
not finally set at rest. 

Ill 

If the philosophy of the Impersonal 
Absolute is viewed in this light, much 
of the abhorrence which pure theists 
feel against it can be remedied. The 
reason for this hostility of theists and 
dualists is to be attributed largely to 
a faulty way of presenting this philo- 
sophy, in addition to their own nar- 
rowness and theological prejudices. 
Many an exponent of the doctrine of 
the Impersonal Absolute maintains 
that the doctrine implies a negation 
of all attributes and, along with it, 
necessarily of all the highest values 
and the Personal Deity who is the 
oonserver of them all in the light of 
67 


the most refined anthropomorphic con- 
ception. This way of procedure, it 
would seem, is both wrong philosophy 
and faulty religion. The distinction 
between attribute and substaneq is a 
philosophical fiction unwarranted by 
experience. In the first place, we can 
think only of the removal of one set 
of attributes from another set of at- 
tributes, not of all attributes from a 
so-called substance. If at all we arrive 
at anything this way, we arrive at 
only a non-entity, which surely is not 
the Impersonal Absolute. From the 
practical point of view, it is impossible 
for any sober man to think that, by 
merely imagining in his mind, he can 
rid all experienced things of their at- 
tributes. What in fact he can do is to 
refine his ego and discover its secret. 
When this is successfully done, a stage 
comes when thought takes a leap from 
its conditioned state, shedding thereby 
its anthropomorphic slough and gain- 
ing thereby a non-individual view of 
experience which is devoid of the dis- 
tinction between the seer, the seen and 
the relation between them characteris- 
tic of knowledge at the individual level. 
It is illegitimate for a logician to come 
forward and interpret this as denud- 
ing things of their attributes or of 
experience of all value. If language 
can express it at all, it can be spoken 
of neither as affirming nor as denying 
attribute and value, but only as 
transcending them in the sense that 
the bursting of the shell of anthropo- 
morphism and individuality reveals 
them in a new non-objective and im- 
personal light. It is not a denial of at- 
tribute and value, but a transcendence 
of the conflict between substance and 
attribute, between fact and value. 

Another misinterpretation of the 
philosophy of the Impersonal Abso- 
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lute IB to represent it as teaching that 
the Personal God is a lower God, and 
thereby reducing His worshippers to 
mere idolaters. There can perhaps be 
no caricature of a great doctrine 
worse than this. Even its logic is de- 
fective. CiomparisQn is a way of relat- 
ing things and when we speak of the 
Impersonal Absolute as higher than 
something else, we are putting it in the 
scale of relations and reducing it again 
into m anthropomorphic entity. 
What is worse, this anthropomor- 
phised Absolute entity of the rela- 
tional scheme is reduced to something 
lesser than personality, that is, by 
such comparison the Absolute be- 
comes at best an undifferentiated in- 
ertness or a shadowy negation, and the 
theistic theologians are right in abhorr- 
ing such a conception and refuting it 
with all the power of their logic. 
God, as the great Christian thinker, 
Anselm put it, is the highest being we 
can think of ; the very constitution of 
the mind dictates this. And as we 
have shown, anthropomorphism being 
the very texture of human thought, 
this highest object it can think of is 
only the Personal God. To call Him a 
lower God is therefore as illogical 
as it is to describe the Impersonal Ab- 
solute as the higher God by bringing 
Him into the relational scheme. If He 
is thus only a lower being, He ceases 
to be God and an object worthy of 
worship. For worship is due only to 
God, the highest of beings; to offer it 
to any lesser being is idolatery and a 
prostitution of the highest faculty of 
man. Sometimes people wonder why 
many a theistic thinker has violently 
opposed the philosophy of the Imper- 
sonal Absolute. This attitude of theists 
is generally ascribed to fanaticism and 
narrowness, and there may be some 


truth in this. It is, however, to be at- 
tributed more to this slur that some 
champions of the Impersonal Absolute 
in their zeal cast on the Personal God 
and His worship, and to the illogical 
and odious comparisons they indulge 
in between the Personal and the Im- 
personal. 

IV 

I 

What then is the proper attitude in 
regard to this question? The problem 
may be approached from two points of 
view — ^that of the mind that has rea- 
lised the Impersonal Absolute, and 
that of one who is in some level or 
other of anthropomorphism. To a 
mind that has realised the Im- 
personal Absolute, there cannot possi- 
bly occur the idea of comparing the 
Personal with the Impersonal. For, 
comparison and evaluation are possi- 
ble only when there is individuality. 
But in the state of realisation of the 
Impersonal, there is no longer any 
individuality. For what realises the 
Impersonal is the Impersonal Him- 
self, not the individual. In Sri Rama- 
krishna’s words, it is Brahman alone 
that realises Brahman, not the Jiva. 
And where there is no Jivahood or 
individuality, the question of com- 
parison between the relative merits of 
the Personal and the Impersonal does 
not arise at all. 

From the other point of view, 
namely, the anthropomorphic, the 
Personal God is the highest that can 
be thought of, and there can therefore 
be no question of a higher being than 
Him. The human mind can therefore 
think of the Personal God and the Im- 
personal Absolute not as a lower God 
and a higher God, but as two aspects 
of one and the same Being. Between 
a man in His office dress and the same 
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person in His home dress, there is no 
question of superiority or inferiority 
involved. In the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the distinction between 
Brahman and Sakti, that is, between 
the Impersonal Absolute and Personal 
God, is a distinction without a differ- 
ence, even as that between milk and 
its whiteness, a gem and its bright- 
ness, or a snake and its zig zag mo- 
tion. “When the Supreme Being 
is thought of as actionless — ^neither 
creating, sustaining nor destroying— 
I call him by the name of Brahman 
or Purusha (Impersonal Absolute),” 
says he, “ but when I think of Him as 
active — creating, sustaining, destroy- 
ing, etc — I call Him by the name of 
Sakti or Maya, or Prakriti (Imper- 
sonal Absolute).” Thus a worshipper 
of Personal God should understand 
that the doctrine of the Impersonal 
does not in any way contradict or dis- 
parage the Personal. It is, as we have 


shown, only an assertion that God is 
independent of the world and our in- 
dividualities — ^that there is a state of 
experience which reveals Him as the 
sole being without any reference to 
Jagat (creation) and the Jivas (indi- 
vidual experiencers). In place of 
weakening the position of the theists, 
such a doctrine only gives a greater 
assurance, a better ontological cer- 
tainty, regarding the conception of 
Personal God, and as such it deserves 
to be welcomed by all true devotees. 

To put it briefly, the doctrine of the 
Impersonal Absolute docs not imply 
a negation of Personal God nor a 
dethronement of Him into the position 
of a lower Deity. It only emphasises 
the existence of God apart from His 
creation, and the possibility of an 
acosmic experience of Him which 
comes when the anthropomorphic 
outlook changes and individuality be- 
comes merged in impersonality. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 


By A Devotee 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, known also as the Holy Mother, was the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways of thought. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modem India, the reader will get intimate 
glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through the little acts and simple talks of 
everyday life. We arc indebted to Swami Nikhilananda, the Head of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre of New York, for the English translation of the Bengali original.] 


HE Mother was engaged in a 
conversation with me in the 
morning. 

Disciple : Mother, if there exists 
someone called God, why is there so 
much suffering and misery in the 
world ? Does He not see it ? Has He 
not the power to remove it ? 


Mother : The creation itself is full 
of misery and happiness. Could any 
one appreciate happiness if misery 
did not exist ? Besides, how is it possi- 
ble for all persons to be happy ? Sita 
once said to Rama, ** Why don’t you 
remove the suffering and imhappiness 
of your subjects 7 Please makg all 
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the inhabitants of your kingdom hap- 
py. If you only will, you can easily 
do it.” Rama said, “ Is it ever possi- 
ble for all persons to be happy at the 
same time ? ” Why not ? ” asked 
Sita, “please supply from the royal 
treasury the means of satisfying 
everyone’s wants.” “ All right,” said 
Rama, “your will shall be carried 
out.” Rama sent for Lakshmana and 
said to him, “ Go and notify everyone 
in my empire that whatever he wants 
he may get from the royal treasury.” 
At this the subjects of Rama came to 
the palace and told their wants. The 
royal treasury began to flow without 
stint. When everyone was spending 
his days joyously, through the Maya 
of Rama the roof of the building in 
which Rama and Sita lived started to 
leak. Workmen were sent for, to re- 
pair the building. But where were 
they ? There was not a labourer in 
the kingdom. In the absence of 
masons, carpenters, and artisans, all 
buildings went out of repair, and work 
was at a standstill. The subjects of 
Rama informed the king of their 
diflSiculties. Finding no other help, 
Sita said to Rama, “ It is no longer 
possible to bear the discomfort of the 
leaking roof. Please arrange things 
as they were before. Then we shall 
be able to procure workmen. Now I 
realise that it is not possible for all 
persons to be happy at the same time.’ 
“ Let it be so,” said Rama. Instanta- 
neously all things were as before and 
workmen could once more be procured. 
Sita said to Rama, “ Lord, this crea- 
tion is your wonderful sport.” 

No one can suffer for all time. No 
one will spend all his days on this 
earth in suffering. Every action 
brings its own result, and one gets 
one’s opport\mities accordingly. 


Disciple : Is everything then due to 
Karma 7 

Mother : If not, to whai else 7 
Don’t you see the scavenger carrying 
the tub on his head 7 

Disciple : Where does one first get 
the propensity which leads him to an 
action, good or bad 7 You may say, 
as an explanation of the propensities 
of this life, that they are due to the 
actions of the previous life and the 
propensities of that life to the pre- 
ceding one. But where is the begin- 
ning 7 

Mother : Nothing can happen 
without the will of God. Not even a 
straw can move. When a man passes 
into a favourable time, he gets the 
desire to contemplate God, but when 
the time is unfavourable he gets all 
the facilities for doing evil actions. 
Everything happens in time accord- 
ing to the will of God. It is God alone 
who expresses His will through the 
actions of man. Could Naren^ by 
himself have accomplished all those 
things 7 He was able to succeed be- 
cause God worked through him. The 
Master has predetermined what He 
is going to accomplish. If anyone 
surrenders himself totally at His feet, 
then the Master will sec that His pur- 
pose is accomplished. One must bear 
with everything because all our facili- 
ties are determined by actions. Again 
actions can be cancelled by actions. 

Disciple ; Can action ever cancel 
action 7 

Mother : Why not ? If you do a 
good action, that will counteract your 
past evil action. Past sins can be 
offset by meditation, Japam, and 
spiritual thoughts. 

I had heard that a boy in the Mirja- 
pure Street was possessed by a ghost. 

^Swatti Vivekananda. 
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Some members of the Udbodhan 
Office had visited the boy on the pre- 
vious day. I asked the Mother, “How 
long does one live in tlie spirit body?” 

Mother : All peo])Ic, excepting 
highly evolved souls, live in the spirit 
body for a year. After that, food and 
water are offered in Gaya for the 
satisfaction of the departed souls and 
religious festivals arc arranged. By 
this means the souls of the departed 
are released from their spirit body and 
attain God ; or they may go to other 
planes of existence and experience 
pleasure or pain, and in the course of 
time, they are born again in human 
forms according to their desires. 
Others attain salvation from those 
planes. But if a person has some 
meritorious action to his credit in this 
life, he does not lose spiritual consci- 
ousness altogether in his spirit body. 

Here the Mother again referred to 
the priest of the Govinda Temple in 
Brindavan. 

Disciple : Is it possible for one to 
reach God if his Sraddha ceremony is 
performed in Gaya ? 

Mother : Yes, that is true.® 

“In this connection I am reminded of 
another incident. The Holy Mother was in 
Benares. I had left .*i day or two before 
for Gaya to perform the Sraddha ceremony 
for my dead ancestors. I had said to the 
Holy Mother before my departure, “Mother, 
please give your blessings that my ances- 
tors may attain heaven.” On the very 
night of the day I offered foo<i and drink in 
Gaya for the gratification of my departed 
ancestors, Bhudeb (Holy Mother^s nephew 
who had accompanied her to Benares) saw 
the Holy Mother in a dream engaged in 
Japam with a crowd of people around her, 
saying. “Please give me salvation! Please 
give me salvation f ” The Mother sprinkl- 
ed them with the holy water kept in a 
jar and said, “ Go away, you are saved.” 
Then they departed in great happiness. 
Then another man appeared. The Mother 
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Disciple : Then what is the ne- 
cessity of spiritual practices ? 

Mother : These dead souls, no 
doubt, go to God and live there for 
sometime, but afterwards they are 
again born into the world according 
to their past desires. After their birth 
in a human body some of them ob- 
tain salvation in this life whereas 
others take inferior births to reap the 
results of their Karma. This world 
is moving around like a wheel. That 
is indeed the last birth, in which one 
gets completely rid of all desires. 

Disciple : You just referred to the 
dead souls going to God. Do they go 
there by themselves or docs someone 
lead them ? 

Mother : No, they go by them- 
selves. The subtle body is like a body 
made of air. 

Disciple : What happens to those 
for whom no Sraddha ceremony is 
performed in Gaya ? 

Mother : They live in the spirit 
body until some fortunate ones bom 
in their family perform the Sraddha 
ceremony in Gaya, or some other 
o])sequy. 

Disciple : We hear of ghosts and 
spooks. Are they the attendants of 
Shiva or simply spirits ? Are they 
the spirits of dead people ? 

said to him. “ I cannot continue like this 
any longer.” He bogged of her a long time 
.and at. lasf received her grace. The next 
day Bhudob narrated this dream to the 
Holy Mother and she said in reply, “R — 
has gone to Gaya to perform the Sraddha 
ceremony of his ancestors. Therefore all 
tlicse people have obtained their salvation.” 
Ill f.acl. while offering . oblations for my 
departed ance.stors with great sincerity, I 
also offered food .and drink for the salvation 
of all persons whose names I could remem- 
ber at that time. T prayed for the salva- 
tion of all of them. 
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Mother : They are the spirits of 
the dead. The spirit-attendants of 
Shiva belong to a special group. One 
must live very carefully. Every ac- 
tion produces its result. It is not good 
to use harsh words towards others or 
be responsible for their suffering. 

Disciple: Mother, a Neem tree 

does not produce a mango nor does a 


mango tree produce Neem. Everyone 
reaps the result of his own Karma. 

Mother : You are right, my child. 
In the final stage there is not even 
the idea of God. After attaining 
wisdom one sees that Gods and 
Deities are all Maya. Everything 
comes into existence in time and also 
disappears in time. 


VEDANTA WORK IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

By Swami Yatiswarananda 

[The following is a report by Swami Yatiswarananda of the Ramakrishna Order 
on the Vedanta work in Europe during 1933—1937. It is, however, more than a report 
and gives one an idea of how the spiritual principles of Indian culture are receiving 
appreciation in Europe. In his Presidential addre.*vi at the lost session of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Subhas Bose drew attention to the need of India establishing 
cultural contact with foreign countries. The present article will show how Ramakrishna 
Mission has been doing this work, though unrecognised by Indian politicians.] 


f PIRITUAL yearning cannot be 
limited to any particular 
country or people. It is a universal 
phenomenon and is manifest more or 
less in all parts of the world in some 
form or other. In the midst of great 
economic and political unscttlemcnt 
on the European continent, a large 
number of souls are longing for a new 
spiritual order and are eager to get 
the proper nourishment for appeasing 
their spiritual hunger. 

More than four years back the .sin- 
cere yearning of a section of such 
hungry souls found expression in a 
remarkable letter addressed to the 
Head of the Ramakrishna Order, as 
may be seen from the following ex- 
tract : 

It is with the greatest hesitation 
that I am addressing myself to you. 
requesting you to send us one of the 
Swamis of the Order to work with us 
and instnict us. I really cannot tell 
you how thankful we should be for 


personal spiritual instructions, as life 
seems terribly worthless under the 

present circumstances Wo arc 

getting older every day and never 
getting even nearer the real goal of 
life, that is, never growing to the full 
stature of a real human being. 

I do not know whether any one 
of us would be worthy to be blessed 
with the company of one of your 
Swamis, but I cannot tell your Holi- 
ness how thankful we should be for it. 
Theoretical knowledge can never bring 
the realisation of the Truth, and it is 
extremely difficult for ordinary people 
to find the right way alone, without 
the help of a living guide. 

“I hope you will forgive me for 
this letter. It might so very easily 
seem arrogant, and I am afraid the 
only exeuse I can offer you is the great 
admiration and love we have for your 
Holy Order and its Master. 

Besides, we see no other way of 
getting direct spiritual instruction as 
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we caunot go to India for lack of 
funds.” 

The ring of sincerity, expressed in 
this letter made a direct appeal to the 
hearts of the ciders of the Order. And 
they deputed me to Europe in 
November 1933 and thus led to the 
inauguration of regular Vedanta work 
on the Continent. 

Vedanta bringing Light 

AND SOLACE TO MaNY 

During the last four years and more 
I am in Europe, I have come in close 
touch with many a liberal-minded 
and sincere seeker after Truth in 
Germany and Switzerland where I 
have spent most of my time, in Poland 
and France which too I visited on in- 
vitation, and also in Holland where I 
have come at the earnest request of 
some students of Vedanta. 

In all the countries I have visited, 
there is an ever increasing number of 
persons, both inside and outside the 
institutional religions, who have be- 
come tired of religious dogmatism and 
have even revolted against the anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God and 
worship of personality. Many of 
these, who have been looking for 
new light, arc responding to the uni- 
versal message of the Vedanta. With 
their appeal both to reason and feel- 
ing at the same time, the teachings of 
Vedanta are satisfying the hopes and 
aspirations of many and are giving 
them a definite path of spiritual cul- 
ture, which they are trying to follow 
in a systematic way. Some of these 
earnest souls are being strengthened 
in their faith in Vedanta as they are 
witnessing its transforming power and 
are even getting a clearer and clearer 
expression of the teachings in their 
practical life. 


central BtJROPB 

The following extracts from a few 
of the many letters received from 
highly educated and cultured devo- 
tees — both ladies and gentlemen — of 
different countries of Europe speak 
for themselves. 

“ We all want to express our thank- 
fulness that we had the privilege of 
receiving the teachings of Vedanta. 

“ I know what a great blessing it is 
to come in touch with these highest 
ideas. I am so thankful to have now 
got a definite path to follow. 

“ I am so deeply grateful to have 
come in living touch with the spiritual 
movement of Sri Hamakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, to have the op- 
portunity of following the high ideas 
of Vedanta in a clear definite way. . . • 
Before, I was in such a nervous state 
full of restlessness and despair. I 
hated to live. Now, having known 
that the Divine Being dwells in me, 

I am coming to attain peace. 

‘There is, for the moment, a feeling 
of infinite peace, but I fear it will not 
be everlasting, and sooner or later 
there will be again a turmoil of feel- 
ings and ideas, and the equilibrium 
will be lost. But I feel that there 
must be a ‘sort of ‘ trick * that would 
enable us to come consciously in con- 
tact with the ‘ Real I ^ so that the 
reality of that may never escape the 
mind. Then only will real peace be 
attained and I can laugh at all difii- 
culties and illusions of ordinary life. 

“ During and after meditation I 
sometimes feel a great calmness, but 
then again I become so much consci- 
ous of my inefficiency that meditation 
in most cases ends in tears. 

“ Words are not enough to speak of 
the boon I received. I got a new, 
deeper, purer conception of life. I 
can sec how pooi< I was without this 
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message. 1 now know what I have 
got to do in life. 

“ I try to do some meditation. I do 
not bclievq that I succeed, but I try 
to do it nevertheless. Then I pray to 
God to help me in getting better and 
to show me how I can do my every- 
day work as perfectly as possible. . . . 
The teachings have changed my whole 
outlook on life and I can never express 

how grateful I am Nothing can 

take me onward if it is not the teach- 
ings. They are the clearest and the 
most direct I ever heard of.” 

Abstract of the First Two 
Years* Report 

In my previous reports covering a 
little over two years beginning from 
November, 1933, up to the end of 
1935, I spoke of my work at Wies- 
baden (Germany) with different indi- 
viduals and groups, of my visit to 
some of the university towns in Ger- 
many, and later on to Switzerland and 
Poland, where I w^as able to establish 
points of contact with some of the 
prominent Indologists and many other 
spiritually minded persons. I also 
mentioned therein my lectures and 
regular classes at St. INloritz and 
Geneva in Switzerland and also of 
my visit to Zurich in Switzerland, 
where I did some pioneering work, 
met some intellectuals and also came 
in contact with some seekers after 
Truth in different walks of life. 

Work in 1936 and 1937 

At Wiesbaden (Germany): During 
the year 1936 I spent nearly three 
months — ^partly in winter and partly 
in summer — at Wiesbaden wdiere I 
first came on invitation in November, 
1933. T conducted intensive studies 
Rs before with new people and also 


with the devotees who joined the 
study circle on my arrival there. 
From that time up to the summer of 
1936, with different groups I studied 
Swami Brahmananda’s Spiritual 
Teachings, Narada Bhakti Sutras, 
Bhagavad Gita, Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the major portion of Sri 
Krishna and Uddhava, also gave 
various readings from the Upanishads, 
Raja Yoga and other religious works. 
1 also held special classes for indivi- 
dual aspirants and gave interviews to 
many who came for personal instruc- 
tions. All the class notes, taken down 
by one of the most prominent devo- 
tees, helped to take the message also 
to persons outside the groups and 
would form the materials for books 
on practical spiritual life in future. 

Up to the summer of 1936 I had my 
headquarters practically at Wies- 
baden. After this I made Switzerland 
the base of the Vedanta work in the 
countries of Central Europe. 

At Geneva (S>witzerland) : At the 
beginning of February, 1936, I went 
to Geneva for the second time and 
stayed there for nearly four months as 
the guest of a kind friend, who years 
back was drawn towards the message 
of the Vedanta and came to be inti- 
mately known to me during my last 
visit in the spring of 1935. 

At Geneva I held regular meetings 
four times a week at two places in 
different parts of the town. I also 
spoke there under the auspices of the 
International Theosophical Society on 
the Synthesis of the Eastern and 
Western cultures. In the course of 
the lectures I pointed out the neces- 
sity for both the Easterner and the 
Westerner to preserve the best in the 
culture of each, and assimilate what 
is best in the other, thus maintaining 
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their respective individuality and 
special characteristics, without at- 
tempting at any thoughtless uniform- 
ity which would mean the cultural 
death of both. 

During my stay at Geneva, I spoke 
in connection with the Ramakrishna 
Centenary on the Message of Rama- 
krishna and also gave illustrated lec- 
tures on the Ramakrishna Movement 
both at Geneva and the ‘ Institute 
Monier ' at Verzoix. I also held 
several religious classes at the school 
for the benefit of students. 

I paid a short visit to Geneva both 
in the summer and autumn of 1937 
and also met the members of the 
group, who have been continuing their 
readings with a remarkable steadi- 
ness. I was greatly delighted to sec 
how the various translations of Swa- 
mi Vivekananda’s works and teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna so enthusi- 
astically published by Monsieur Jean 
Herbert and his friends, as well as 
his radio talks (and articles, published 
in the French Quarterly Action et 
Pensee) on the great teachers of 
modern India, are creating a remark- 
able interest amongst many, some of 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
there. 

At Lausanne (Suntzerland) : In 
March, 1936, I went to Lausanne at 
the invitation of the local Tlieosophi- 
cal Society and spoke there on the 
* Message of Vedanta and the Ideal of 
Spiritual Evolution and Self-realisa- 
tion.’ In connection with the Rama- 
krishna Centenary I also gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘ Sri Ramakrishna 
and his Movement ’ under the auspi- 
ces of the ‘ Societe Vaudoise d’Etudes 
Psychiques.’ Dr. Ed. Bertholct, the 
President of the Society, spoke in 
French on the life and teachings of the 


Master, beautifully introducing the 
subject and referring to the celebra- 
tions that were being held in connec- 
tion with the birth Centenary in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

At Lausanne I conducted several 
group meetings in the home of a 
prominent devotee, in which I spoke 
on the spiritual ideal and practice, and 
also held many discussions with those 
who came. 

I visited Lausanne both in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1937. Besides 
holding many group meetings, I spoke 
twice on the theory and practice of 
meditation at the request of the ‘ So- 
ciete Vaudoise d’ Etudes Psychiques’. 
All previous lectures as well as the 
present ones, which I gave in English 
w^ere translated into French. They 
created an amount of interest 
amongst those who listened. 

At SL Moritz (Switzerland) : Ever 
since the group was started in Janu- 
ary, 1935, at this small town famous 
as a summer and winter sport resort 
in the heart of the Alps, the members 
of the group have been conducting 
regular classes with a wonderfully 
sustained enthusiasm. I visited St. 
Moritz in 1936 and 1937 both during 
summer and autumn, and had read- 
ings twice or more every week. The 
universal message of Vedanta and the 
inspiring teachings of Rainakrishna- 
Vivekananda have given a new mean- 
ing to the life of some of the aspirants. 

A quarterly magazine — The Ved- 
anta — was issued both in English and 
German during the year 1937 and 
reached many readers in different 
countries in Europe. It is the pro- 
duct of the labour of love of some 
of the devoted students of Vedanta 
who are working in a spirit of co- 
operation, with a view to share the 
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spiritual ideas with their fellow truth- 
seekers. The Vedanta with its univer- 
sal tone is bringing light to many and 
is being highly appreciated. At pre- 
sent the copies are made with the help 
of a duplicator. If sufficient support 
be forthcoming, it may some day ap- 
pear in a more dignified form in 
print. 

In Paris {France) : At the very end 
of March, 1936, 1 visited Paris in con- 
nection with the Ramakrishna Cente- 
nary meetings organised there. Prof. 
Masson-Oursel who holds the chair of 
Indian Philosophy at the University, 
delivered a lecture on ^ Sri Rama- 
krishna’ at Musee Guimet, and another 
on ‘Swami Vivekananda — ^the Disci- 
ple of Ramakrishna ’ at the Institute 
of the Indian Civilisation at the Sor- 
bonne, the great university of Paris. 
I went from Geneva for taking part 
in the second meeting and spoke at 
the end, pointing out the relationship 
between the Master and the Disciple, 
which was in a certain sense like that 
between the silent and the thundering 
clouds, — both being two-fold mani- 
festations of the same power. In 
Ramakrishna the ancient ideals of 
Vedanta were realised in a silent and 
quiet way, while in Vivekananda they 
became very dynamic and thundering. 
It was through the disciple that the 
message spread all over India and 
even to Western lands, bringing a 
new awakening and inspiration, sti- 
mulating the life of spiritual aspirants 
and urging them not only to live a 
life of silent worship and meditation, 
but also to serve their fellow beings 
through different forms of creative 
service. 

In the course of my stay for more 
than two weeks in Paris, I spoke at 
the Society of Friends, met also the 


Friends of Buddhism, conducted seve- 
ral group meetings and also gave in- 
terviews to many. In my talks I 
tried to point out the universal aspect 
of Vedanta and the practical illus- 
trations as given in the wonderful 
lives of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, who held before all the great 
ideal that religion is realisation. 

The French translations of the 
teachii^gs of / Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda, brought out by Monsieur 
Herbert and others, mainly with the 
help of Miss MacLeod — ^the great 
American friend of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and the Movement bearing 
his Master’s name — are fast dissemi- 
nating the message which was first 
brought to the French-speaking peo- 
ple through Romain Rolland’s epoch- 
making works on Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda. A field for future activity 
is thus being prepared, and the time 
is not far off when a French-speaking 
Swami of the Order will be in great 
demand for working amongst those 
drawn towards the teachings. Being 
informed of the growing interest in 
France by Monsieur Herbert and 
others, the authorities of the Order 
anticipated the future needs. With 
the financial support given by Miss 
MacLeod, they sent Swami Siddhe- 
swarananda, a well-tried and fully 
qualified worker of the Order, to 
Paris for getting himself prepared for 
the work. 

My second visit to Paris took place 
at the end of July, 1937, when Swami 
Siddheswarananda arrived there in 
the company of Mr. V. Subramanya 
Iyer of Mysore, the esteemed friend 
of our Movement, who came on invi- 
tation for taking part in the Philo- 
sophical Congress, held this year in 
Paris. Both the Swami and myself 
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attended the Congress and also came 
in close touch with Professor Monsieur 
Foucher, who is in charge of the In- 
stitute of Indian Civilisation at the 
Sorbonne, and other professors and 
scholars. 

During the short period of my third 
visit to Paris in November, 1937, 1 was 
delighted to see how Swami Siddhe- 
swarananda' is fast progressing in his 
study of the French language and cul- 
ture, and is also establishing points 
of contact with some of the spiritual 
movements and aspirants there. 

At Zurich (Switzerland): During 
my visit to Zurich towards the end of 
1935, I came to know a number of 
spiritually-minded persons and found 
the possibility of starting Vedanta 
work there in future. In 1936, 1 went 
there towards the end of November 
and stayed on till the end of June, 
1937. During these months I came 
to have a close contact with many 
highly cultured persons including 
professors, clergymen, university stu- 
dents and business people. With the in- 
valuable help of Herr Rudolf Muller 
of Reformhaus Muller, a sincere 
friend and admirer of the Rama- 
krishna Movement, I began my acti- 
vities at Zurich. In the lecture hall 
generously placed at my disposal by 
Herr Muller, I first gave a few pub- 
lic lectures on the * Spiritual Message 
of Vedanta’ ‘Soul’s evolution and 
the Yogic Paths ’, ‘ Yoga and Self-rea- 
lisation ’, ‘ Ramakrishna — ^the Modern 
Indian Prophet ’, and then started re- 
gular classes twice a week. I gave 
general talks on spiritual topics and 
also numerous readings from the Upa- 
nishads, the Baghavad Gita, Raja 
Yoga, the Teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna, etc. Illustrated lectures on 
the Ramakrishna Movement were also 


given to select audiences. As the re- 
sult of all these some earnest souls — 
both ladies and gentlemen — came to 
form a study circle, which may deve- 
lop into a society in future. 

A small Vedanta library has also 
been started for the benefit of those 
interested in spiritual matters, and 
both books and periodicals are being 
freely circulated amongst them. Per- 
sons greatly drawn towards the mess- 
age, are holding group meetings regu- 
larly and are thus keeping ablaze a 
little Homa-fire, which is expected to 
grow with the flow of time. 

I visited Zurich again in October, 
1937, for two weeks, gave regular 
talks, held discussions and had inter- 
views with a number of devotees and 
friends. 

Somehow or other Zurich, the most 
important business centre in Switzer- 
land, has become the central place for 
the publication of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature in the German 
language. The German translation of 
the Life and Message of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda by Remain Rolland was 
brought out by a publishing firm 
located near Zurich. The same pub- 
lishers also issued an admirable edi- 
tion of the Sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna, translated into German by 
Mrs. Emma von Pelct. This noble 
lady, along with Mrs. Alwine von 
Keller, has taken up the translation 
of our publications as a labour of love 
and that in a spirit of whole-hearted 
consecration. 

December 1937 saw the publication 
of Swami Vivekananda’s Karma 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Raja Yoga 
in German — ^the first two trans- 
lated by another devotee, but edited 
by Mrs. von Pelet and the third one 
translated by Mrs. von Pelet herselff 
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The books have been beautifully pub- 
lished by a well known publishing firm 
at Zurich through the generosity of 
Miss MacLeod already referred to, 
who also financed the publication of 
these and other works translated by 
Monsieur Herbert into French. There 
is no doubt that all these publications 
are bringing the Message within the 
reach of many and are sure to have 
far-reaching effects in future. 

At The Hague {Holland) : I am 
writing this report from The Hague, 
where I came in the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1937. Here, too, I have been in- 
strumental in just starting the Vedanta 
work. The original move was made 
by Mrs. Agatha Licfrinck, who was 
previously one of the most devoted 
members of the Vedanta Society in 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Eager to share with others the teach- 
ings which have brought a new light 
and peace to her soul, she came in 
touch with some spiritual seekers and 
has been lending them books from her 
private library which she has freely 
placed at the disposal of others. Im- 
mediately on my arrival here I came 
in contact with these aspirants. Later 
on, I spoke publicly and also to select 
audiences on the message of Vedanta 
and the ideals lived and preached by 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. I am 
now giving regular readings to those 
drawn towards the teachings, and as 
its result a good study circle, is in the 
process of formation. After having 
consolidated the little work already 
started, I propose to give some public 
lectures in the near future at The 
Hague, to establish cultural contact 
with many spiritual persons and Socie- 
ties, and also extend the work to Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam and other neigh- 
bouring towns in S^plltmd. 


JThe Past and the Futube 

During the past four years and 
more, many individuals and groups 
have been closely drawn towards the 
rational and universal message of the 
Vedanta and the practical and inspir- 
ing teachings of Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda at Wiesbaden in Germany, and 
also at St. Moritz, Geneva, Lausanne 
and Zurich in Switzerland, in Paris — 
the great capital of France — at War- 
saw — the chief city of Poland — and at 
many other places in different coun- 
tries. As already mentioned, the 
beginnings of the Vedanta work have 
been made at The Hague and is also 
expected to be made in other towns of 
the countiy. 

There are many persons who previ- 
ously came to know of the message 
from books. In the course of the last 
four years and more many of them 
and also many new people have come 
in closer contact with the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Vedanta Move- 
ment through lectures, talks, classes, 
interviews, correspondence, circulation 
of class notes and through our litera- 
ture and journals in English and other 
languages. The small libraries start- 
ed at different places have been slow- 
ly and steadily helping in the quick 
spread of the message. The number 
of persons, coining within the sphere 
of influence of the Movement, is fast 
increasing through all these. 

The pioneering work was begun 
and is still being conducted in the 
midst of many great difficulties. Eco- 
nomic uncertainties, cultural exclu- 
siveness, political unscttlement and 
psychical restlessness have hampered 
the work. But still, through Divine 
grace and the support of friends 
the Movement is growing steadily 
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though slowly, and its circle of devo- 
tees and admirers is fast increasing. 
The teachings of Vedanta are bringing 
new hopes and solacd to many a de- 
pressed and weary heart. 

The pioneering work is still to be 
conducted by us without being bur- 
dened and hampered by the immedi- 
ate starting of any formal centre. 
Voluntary offerings for maintaining 
such a centre have not been forthcom- 
ing yet. Even the expenses for carry- 
ing on the present work are being 
borne mainly by two or three self- 
sacrificing friends of the cause in the 
West. The generous contributions of 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore, a 
great lover of the Vedanta, have 
twice enabled us to tide over the diffi- 
culties. For this we express our grate- 
ful thanks to His Highness, who takes 


a personal interest in the Movement 
both in India and Europe. We offer 
our sincere thanks also to the other 
friends of the cause, who have helped 
the work and contributed to its suc- 
cess in different ways. 

Our immediate task is this. The 
message is to be propagated far and 
wide. The circle of devotees and 
supporters must be made to increase. 
Then alone will arise the question of 
starting a regular centre. The future 
lies in the hands of Him who is the 
Divine Inspircr and Guide of all. 

“ May He, the Indwelling Spirit, 
the remover of all evils, the Presiding 
Deity of all sacred undertakings, be 
pleased. For, He being pleased, the 
whole universe is pleased ; He being 
satisfied, the whole universe is satis- 
fied.^’ 


DURANT DRAKE AND VEDANTA 

By Anil Kumar Sarkar, MA. 

[Mr. Sarkar is a fellow of the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalncr. In this 
article he draws attention to the points of similarity and contrast between the theories of 
knowledge propounded by Durant Drake and the non-dualistic system of Indian 
philosophy.] 


VjlW HE Vedanta philosophy defines 
this world as a creation of 
Maya, and ascribes our knowledge of 
it to ignorance (Avidya or Ajnana), 
This peculiar position of Vedanta 
philosophy at once leads us to consi- 
der whether our perceptual knowledge 
has any value or not. It has a value 
in the sense that it is a realm 
of appearance and ignorance, and 
we have to escape from this appa- 
rent world by gaining a right know- 
ledge of It. So we find that non- 
dualistic Vedanta does not tell us to 
examine the world as it is, but it tells 
60 


us to go beyond the common sense, 
realistic view of the universe so that 
we shall understand this world of mul- 
tiplicity and change to be nothing but 
the outcome of the self-shining 
character of the Universal Conscious- 
ness or Caitanya. The Advaitic 
theory of perception is an attempt to 
interpret how the self-shining Cait- 
anya appears as subject and as object, 
and how their identity is to be deter- 
mined. 

The philosophy of Durant Drake is 
a sad contrast to this position of non- 
dualistic Vedanta philosophy. It also 
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posits that we have a knowledge of a 
* world of appearance \ for our know- 
ledge is mediated through *data’ or 
‘ essences ' which are but the ‘psychic 
fusions’ of the cerebral processes at 
the time when the organism tries to 
adapt itself to psychical or physical 
events. These ‘data’ or ‘essences’, 
although they have bases in the cere- 
bral processes, are not mental ; they 
are not even physical ; for the phy- 
sical events arc highly complex, and 
tliese are simplifications or summa- 
tions of the cerebral processes. They 
are used for understanding physical 
or mental events. They have their 
own realm, they arc used by consci- 
ousness as ‘ data ’. Without these 
‘ symbols ’ consciousness cannot oper- 
ate. 

From this it follows that our know- 
ledge of the mental and physical 
worlds is * symbolical ’ ; we cannot 
rend the veil of ‘data’ or ‘essence’ ; we 
have to live in a world of appearance, 
and an escape from this world is never 
possible. 

This attitude has been boldly main- 
tained by Santayana in his famous 
book entitled ‘Scepticism and Animal 
Faith.’ In this book he shows enough 
grounds for his scepticism and warns 
us not to put absolute confidence in 
our ‘ animal faith ’. The human being 
naturally relies on the ‘ animal faith.’ 
He takes the world as revealed to him 
by the ‘ essences ’ to be real; but with 
the appearance of the higher faculty 
of ‘ intuition ’ he is ushered into the 
land of ‘ scepticism.’ Santayana, 
therefore, boldly points out that 
‘ nothing is ever present to me except 
some essence ; so that nothing that I 
possess in intuition, or actually see, is 
ever ‘there’ (p. 99). 


But this does not point out that 
the ‘ essence ’ never indicates real ex- 
istence. The ‘ existences ’ are ‘ given ’ 
to intuition, but the warning is not to 
take the ‘existences’ as such. We are 
to be sceptics. It gives us humility, 
but at the same time it gives the 
right attitude towards the ‘ real 
things ’. 

From this wc can conclude that 
this world of existence as it appears 
to us must be tested by intuition, for 
it is not what it seems. We have to 
battle against our ‘ animal faith ’ by 
our ‘ scepticism ’. Wc might say after 
Vedanta that this ‘animal faith’ is 
our Ajnana, inducing us to believe in 
what we sec. Santayana is milder ; 
he says scepticism is the right atti- 
tude. To think that our knowledge of 
existence ought to be literal, is noth- 
ing but the height of folly. Our 
knowledge is ‘ symbolical ’. We must 
believe in our intuition which wel- 
comes scepticism as its guide. It is 
then we can say with Santayana that 
‘intuition, w^hen it is placid and mas- 
terful enough to stand alone, free from 
anxiety of delusion about matters of 
fact, is a delightful exercise, like a 
play’ (p. 103). Elsewhere in the 
same book he says, “ The life of rea- 
son as I conceive it is a mere romance, 
and the life of Nature a mere fable; 
such pictures have no metaphysical 
value, even if as sympathetic fictions 
they had some psychological truths” 

(p. 101). 

This sounds like the Advaitic 
view. But Advaita Vedanta goes 
further. It not only says that 
our faith in this world is 
due to ‘ ignorance ’, but it says also 
definitely that an escape from this 
world by a right knowledge of the 
relation of objects to the self is all 
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that is necessary for a man. We shall 
find, therefore, in the theory of per- 
ception as propounded by this philo- 
sophy, not an attempt to point out the 
truth and error that are found in this 
world of appearance, but an attempt 
to show that the 'world of appear- 
ance ’ only points to a ' world of rea- 
lity.^ The reality manifests itself in 
the world of appearance. It is not, 
therefore, concerned with the right 
adaptation of our data to the exist- 
ences that are mental or physical as 
Drake supposes, or with the ' scepti- 
cism’ regarding, the existences as re- 
ported to us by our data. It is inte- 
rested only in the right knowledge of 
things. It boldly points out its one 
truth — I.C., not to rely on this world 
of appearance ; we are all to go be- 
yond thi^ world to find the one self- 
shining Brahman. 

Let us now consider the three theo- 
ries of perception as propounded by 
the non-dualistic philosophy. The 
aim in each case, as far as perception 
is concerned, is to establish a rela- 
tion between the self and the object. 

According to the first view the indi- 
vidual self is finite and the objective 
world is independent of it. We shall 
have to find out their connection. The 
connection is established by mind or 
Antahkarana. It is said that Antah- 
karana or mind, which is but a func- 
tion of the knowing self, goes out with 
the senses and assumes the ' form ’ of 
the object. This ' going out ’ or again 
the assuming of the 'form’ of the 
object should not be taken as fantas- 
tic. Really speaking there is no abso- 
lute separation between the subjective 
and objective realms, for the same 
Caitanya or Consciousness underlies 
both. This tendency to go out ap- 
pears like the ' ideas ’ of Bradley 


which have constant tendency to meet 
with their ' others’ or ' facts ’. The 
underlying relation alone accounts 
for the going out of Antahkarana 
and the assuming of the form of the 
object. The neo-realism of Alex- 
ander removes the gap between the 
mental and the objective world when 
it says that they are all evolutes from 
the same original stuff of ' space-time 
system ’. The Gestalt school of psy- 
chology holds that in perception wc 
perceive the ' figure ’ or the ' form ’ 
that bobs out of the ' perceptual situa- 
tion ’. The ' figure ’ is the result of the 
dynamic relation that exists between 
the percipient mind and the physi- 
cal environment. So w'e should not 
be startled by this theory of the Ad- 
vaitic school of thought. The critical 
realism of Drake points out that the 
self with its function of consciousness 
projects the ' datum ’ out in space and 
time in the act of perception. The 
datum only reveals to us the features 
of reality. So the function of mind 
or Antahkarana, as is seen here, is a 
rational theory. 

This is the terminus of the relation 
between Advaita Vedanta and the 
Western Philosophy. Here the Ved- 
anta takes a further step. It asks 
further the question, viz,, how the 
' going out ’ and the ‘ assuming the 
form ’ of the object arc to be explain- 
ed. This takes us to the heart of this 
philosophy. The object, being inde- 
pendent of the individual self, shines 
not through the light of the self, but 
through that of Brahman itself that 
underlies both. It is the same con- 
sciousness that reveals itself now as 
pot, now as tree, etc., to the indivi- 
dual self. The self and the object ap- 
pear «lifferent due to two different 
modes that determine the same consci- 
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ousness that underlies them. ^'The 
determining factor in the case of the 
knowing self is the Antahkarana, and 
in the case of the object the particular 
group of properties which qualify it 
into that peculiar object.”^ Both of 
them are creations of Ajnana. The 
Antahkarana or mind, by going to the 
object, removes the distinction be- 
tween the two sets of differentiating 
factors peculiar to the subject and ob- 
ject, and establishes identity between 
the Consciousness as subject and ob- 
ject. The function of Antahkarana 
here is the revelation of identity 
(Abhedabhivyakti). This view is 
supported by the author of the Ved- 
anta-paribhasha. 

The second theory holds that the 
individual self is not finite, it is in- 
finite. But from this we cannot con- 
clude that it is always conscious of all 
objects. The individual self lights up 
only those objects which appear to it 
through the medium of Antahkarana 
or mind. In the act of perception, the 
self, being identified with the An- 
tahkarana which assumes the form of 
the object, receives the tinge of the 
object. In other words, the Antah- 
karana gives the objective tinge to the 
self. So this theory is known as 
Chiduparaga. The author of the Vi- 
varana and some others hold this 
view. 

According to the third view the 
individual self is infinite and also the 
ground of this world. Everything has 
its being in the self. But this gives 
rise to the difficulty, why the ob- 
jects are not perceived all at a' time. 

^ D. M. Datta : Six Ways of Know- 
ing, P. 76. 


To this the following answers can be 
given. All the ideas may be present, 
but they are not manifest to it at once. 
This is due to the forces that prevent 
them from coming up to the surface 
of consciousness. These forces are the 
forces of ignorance or Ajnana. This 
veil or force of ignorance is removed 
by the mind or Antahkarana. It rends 
the veil of ignorance. This theory is 
called, Avaranabhibhava. 

From this we conclude that per- 
ception is not mere perception. It is 
not merely seeing the * apparent 
world ’ as of Drake or of Santayana, 
it is establishing identity between 
Consciousness as subject and as ob- 
ject, or imparting to the subject the 
tinge of the object, or the rending of 
the veil of ignorance hanging between 
the subject and object. All these are 
done by Antahkarana or mind which 
is a function of the self that is trans- 
cendent, the witness of all that goes 
on in our ordinary experience due to 
ignorance. 

Drake is concerned with the prob- 
lem of successful or unsuccessful 
* adaptation ' of our data to mental 
or physical events. He is concerned 
with truth, error, illusion and halluci- 
nation ; or again with our varied ima- 
ginations that make up our mental 
life. But the Vedanta philosophy docs 
not worry itself with all these. They 
are only facts. The aim of Advaita 
philosophy is to point to the path of 
reality that is necessary in every act 
of perception. The need for an ‘ appa- 
rent world ' can very well be denounc- 
ed if we simply reflect on the high- 
soaring thoughts of this school of 
philosophy. 



MEDITATIONS 

By E. E. Speight 

[The following passages in prose and verse are from the diaries of a writer and 
teacher who has now been thirty years in the East, half of that time in Japan and 
half in India. As a professor in various colleges in Japan, and the successor to the post 
of Lapeadis Hearn in Tokyo and as professor in charge of English at the two colleges 
in Hyderabad, Mr. Speight has constantly been in inUmale association with young men 
of the East, and he has written much on Oriental subjects for the periodicals of various 
coimtrics in the old and new worlds. He is now in retirement, but on the basis of bis 
long experience he is preparing books to help students in the East in their struggles with 
the intricacies of the English language.] 


1 

HAT has gone we must strive to 
make good, otherwise we pass 
away like smoke. Ritual may help 
us, and prayer and other forms of 
discipline ; but something more is 
needed, — and that is constant effort to 
widen the horizon, to break the net of 
circumstance. There must be poetry 
in our lives, not mere repetition of 
pattern, but creation and so ascension. 

2 

Hearken not too often unto the 
wise. 

The trusty ancient shepherds of 
mankind. 

Lest they should cast a dark veil 
over the eyes 

Of the young, the joyous crea- 
tures of their day. 

Wiser than the wise have yet di- 
vined. 

Wiser even than they. 

3 

A Japanese friend said to me: If 
we wish to be happy, we must bid 
even the humblest servant good-morn- 
ing. 

4 

As I walked home in the moonlight 
with my friend, he told me that his 


old mother in the South still worships 
the new moon, and therefore when- 
ever he sees it he thinks of her. 

When the moon came forth, snow 
had given the temple a strange purity, 
as though One had said : All things 
thougiit here shall be forgiven. 

6 

Only realise that a man can give 
what he himself has not, — such great 
gifts as hope and happiness, — and 
many another miracle becomes credi- 
ble. 

7 

There is a great truth underlying 
the old Chinese veneration of writing: 
it is the truth that writing, like every 
form of human action, is part of some 
divine ritual whose purport no one 
can even imagine, some mystic cere- 
mony that transcends the vision of 
mortality. 

8 

Song is the flash of a sword 
Made keen by joy to shear 
The tangled web of life. 

Song is the incense rising 
From altars whereon lies 
The wealth of loyal hearts. 
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Song is the wine that flows 
From the press of human souls 
When sorrow treads them down. 

9 

In the dark trees around the shrine 
the planets are hanging^ magic fruits 
of night; and the southern horizon 
quivers with lightning as the flank of 
a grey deer in deadly fright. 

10 

ErrorS; like withered leaves, fall 
away from a spirit that is reaching 
to the sunlight, and it is generous to 
let them lie and cover the roots. 

11 

How different arc the visions of the 
eye and those of the heart. That 
flowers fade, love dies, and life comes 
to an end, — all these tidings of our 
senses are transformed in the alembic 
of faith into their very contraries, and 
we know that it is into life and beauty 
thalt all things move, — ^into eternal 
life and everlasting beauty of spirit. 

12 

The wings of his soul were not given 
to their form in Arden woods. The 
flash of auroral visions, the glitter of 
midland seas, the cloud-storms of 
Himalayan fastnesses, — these had not 
been for him in vain, long ere his race 
arose. 

13 

The melancholy of man is a sign 
that power is concentrated in the 
heart and waiting its release in crea- 
tive activity. 

14 

The Sun that drives the oceans 
of the world 

Doth not disdain 
To flash in splendour on the 
spider’s toil 

Through driftei of April rain. 


15 

Ever the greater part lies in the 
unknown. The proudest nation in the 
world has still its Atlantis to discover, 
and that within its own borders. 

16 

When shame overpowers a man. 
Wisdom hides her head and is silent, 
but Love, with the tears starting, 
holds forth her healing hands. 

17 

Across the Unknown 
I cry to Him who made me 
That He answer why. 

And out of utter silence 
Cometh the wonder of dawn. 

18 

We who had lost him called him 
renegade. 

As though he sought the night. 

We could not see 

The shadows he would flee. 

He left the world and passed 
into the light 

From which all worlds arc 
made. 

19 

A tiny kitten, the colour of sea-sand 
and foam, laying her little head 
among a company of rosy apples, 
and strangely stirred as the wild frag- 
rance, — and no one in the whole world 
saw it but myself. 

20 

You spoke to me in pure and 
beautiful parables. 

Yet you never opened your heart 
to me. 

In my hands you laid the things 
you had written, 

Yet I could not read through their 
dear and virgin candour. 
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For the years in their thousands 
are gathered between us. 

And your shining palace towers 
beyond the pathless moun-/ 
tains of sullen doubt. . 

21 

In even the most beautiful lines the 
change of the mouth in reading them 
may be very little, but let these vowel 
sounds swell out into the universe and 
they become sonorous and fateful as 
the voice of the elements, — ^just as the 
temple bell fills the mountain valley 
with ancient sorrow. 

So poetry is at times the soul of 
the world singing through the heart 
of man. 

22 

I dance, and know not why 

ages ago 

Upon a mountain ledge I killed 
my foe. 

23 

I am the lord of a vast domain of 
light and shade. Forests of centuries 
agOf high waterfalls in deep mountain 
gorges, bridges innumerable, and 
summits inaccessible to me, — all these 
are mine, together with the loyal 
service of more vassals and vavasours 
than I have ever been able to count. 
For I let them go their way, even as 
I go mine. From far and wide, from 
all the world over, come pilgrims to 
the shrines that nestle in my misty 
woods, and on their offerings live the 
men and women who guard the wind- 
ing ways of my delight. And when 
none are aw^are of it, often by night, 
I wander from place to place, listen- 
ing to the fireside talk of the wood- 
folk, touching the smooth red pillars 
or the bosses of old bronze on the 
dark portals, or drinking of the deep 


wells in the wild moonlight. Huge 
woodcutters roam the secret ways of 
my forests. Dark clouds are their 
mantles, and very swiftly do they 
wield their flaming axes. They are 
feared of the folk, and such as have 
seen them speak of the vision with 
halting breath and strange eyes. 

24 

In my dark chamber starlight 
through one chink 

Brings near the heavenly regions 
and the deep 

Eternity beyond, the while I think 

Dim thoughts of waters lulling 
flowers asleep. 

I w'ould be free from ghosts of 
space and time 

That walk familiar regions of the 
night. 

In my dark chamber, to a simple 
rhyme 

The world is rolling onward into 
light. 

25 

Friedrich Lange assures us that 
behind the tw’o corresponding worlds, 
— that of matter and that of consci- 
ousness — ^there is an unknown third, 
which is their common cause. Of 
course it is so, and is not this un- 
known third staring us in the face? 
Is it not all around us and could we 
not see it but for our fated and fatal 
propensity to analysis ? This un- 
known third reveals itself in man in 
his completeness, man as he moves 
across his allotted section of eternity, 
man as the centre of eternity for the 
moment, man viewed in the light of 
the immeasurable, with fate looming 
around him. After three centuries of 
analysis do we not need a creative 
epoch ? And must we not prepare for 
this by viewing the world and all its 
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attributes as a whole, thankful to 
those who have probed and so made 
our knowledge deeper and wider 7 
Nature nowhere teaebes us to take 
to pieces and set asunder; even in her 
states of decay she is fostering new 
life. 

26 

In the sweltering heat of the class- 
room 1 stepped to the open window, 
and looked out into a green cave of 
trellissed foliage. And suddenly came 
a little breeze from some distant roll 
of frolicsome sea. The willow roof 
parted, and 1 caught one moment’s 


glimpse of a far peak lighted with 
gleaming snow. Its name is not 
known beyond the frontiers of this 
northland of Honshu, but it dwells in 
my memory with sun and moon and 
stars. 

27 

In the tear that rolled from tiie 
eye of the waggoner’s bull 

An ancient shrine was mirrored, 
sunset shone. 

And mighty trees and woodland 
hollows full 

Of darkness dwelt a moment and 
were gone. 


WHO IS A TRUE SRI VAISHNAVA ? 

By A. Srinivasachariar, B.A., L.T. 

IMr. Srinivasachariar is the joint editoe of Sri Ramakruhjia Vijayam, the Tamil 
otjean of the R. K. Mission. A good Sri Vaishnava himself and a scholar of eminence, 
his writing is remarkable for accuracy, fervour and suggestivencss. In this and other 
essays he will give an exposition of the spirit and principles of Sri Vaishnava faith — 
one of the two most influential forms of religion in South India.] 


(Continued from 
The Roots of His Great Faith 

3^ OWEVER noble, rational and 
Sgw consistent a philosophy may 
be, it is of little avail in practical life, 
unless and until it is backed up by a 
living faith in the assurances of those 
great saviours of souls and IHvine per- 
sonalities who are the exemplars and 
embodiments of the doctrines of that 
philosophy, and who redeem men by 
their mere look or touch. The faith 
of the Vaishnava in the doctrine of 
self-surrender and the adoption of 
God as the means — a means which is 
no longer tmder his control but which 
controls him completely— rests on a 
few promises of God Himself in His 
incam&tions ; and these exercise a 


previous issue) 

sway over the minds of Vaishnavas, 
more potent than mere verbal asser- 
tions of truths revealed through man 
by God. For after all, the Vaishnava 
lives more by his faith than by his 
intellect, which plays only the sub- 
servient part of supplying a rational 
basis of his faith. The first of these 
great promises is that of Bhagavan 
Sri Krishna to Arjuna in the Gita : 
" Giving up all Dharmas, seek refuge 
in Me only; I shall liberate you from 
all sins, fear not.” Again elsewhere 
in the Gita, Sri Krishna says to 
Arjuna : “ You better promise on my 
behalf that my devotee never comes 
to grief. ” ’The second great promise 
is that of Sri Rama on the occasion 
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of the surrender of Vibhishana on the 
sea-shore in the following words: 
protect him who surrenders himself to 
me once for all, saying, ^ I am for thee 
alone’ — ^this is my vow.” Again in the 
Varalia Purana, the Bhagavan gives 
the following assurance to His Divine 
Consort : “ Let a man, while possess- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body and 
in a state of equilibrium, think of 
Me, the birthless ; then in his dying 
moments of agony, when he lies down 
like inert wood unable to think of Me, 
I shall think of that devotee of mine 
and lead him to the highest goal.” 
Consistently with this assurance the 
great Alwar prayed to God in a hymn, 
“ I cannot think of Thee in that hour 
of death when my mind and senses 
would get out of my control ; so, Lord, 
even now I have reminded Thee of 
the necessity for showering Thy grace 
on me at the final hour.” The last 
great promise is that of God to Sri 
Ramanuja at Srirangam, where one 
day the Lord in His great condes- 
cension and out of Ilis love for Rama- 
nuja was pleased to grant the follow- 
ing boon : “ It shall be our pleasure 
to confer on you and all your follow- 
ers everlasting bliss in my eternal 
Abode.” It is an imperative duty of 
every Vaishnava to remind himself of 
these great Divine assurances every 
day and on every possible occasion 
with a view to keep his faith living 
and glowing and to provide an incen- 
tive for fulfilling on his own part the 
necessary conditions implied in the 
promises. 

The Sources of His Inspiration 

As in the life of every man, so in 
the life of a Vaishnava there arc three 
main aspects, intellectual, emotional 
and volitional ; and each aspect of 


his life is moulded and inspired by the 
thoughts, feelings and lives of mighty 
personages who shine like luminaries 
in the firmament of Vaishnavism. 

The key-note of his intellectual 
life is an implicit faith in Divine re- 
velation through Incarnations, seers 
or Rishis, Alwars and Acharyas. The 
chief sources of inspiration for his 
intellectual life are the Sanskrit Ve- 
das and the Smritis, (which are the 
commandments of God), the Vedanta 
Sutras, the epics, the Puranas (the 
most important of which are the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu Purana). 
the four thousand hymns of Alwars, 
and the erudite commentaries and 
other works written by the Acharyas 
for the sole benefit of devotees wish- 
ing to pursue the path of the Vaish- 
navas. The Vedas are regarded as 
the ultimate source of all the teach- 
ings of the Rishis, the Alwars and the 
Acharyas; and its two portions — ^the 
Karmakanda or ritualistic portion and 
the Jnanakanda or knowledge portion 
— in the view of the Vaishnavas, deal 
resi)cctivcly with the performance of 
Karmas as a mode of worshipping the 
Supreme Being, ?.e., with work as 
worship, and with the goal of all 
work and worship, namely, the Sup- 
reme Being. The first part of the 
Vedas is expounded in detail by the 
Smritis written by the great Rishis, 
and the other part is interpreted ela- 
borately in the two epic poems, the 
Kamayana and the Mahabharata, 
primarily, and in the Puranas second- 
arily. The Ramayana, depicting the 
life histories of Rama (the Incarna- 
tion of God) and of His Divine Con- 
sort Sita, is looked upon as an embodi- 
ment of the doctrine of self-surrender 
or ‘Prapatti’, each canto furnishing 
some concrete illustration of the doc- 
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trine and its efficacy. It furnishes 
also a clear and convincing demon- 
stration of the power of meditation 
and grace exercised by Sita, the Di- 
vine Mother of the tmiverse, and Her 
vicarious suffering on behalf of mor- 
tals immersed in sorrow. The Maha- 
bharata sets forth in detail the in- 
finite condescension of Sri Krishnai 
an Incarnation of God, in placing 
himself on a par with the poorest and 
the humblest of mankind and in play- 
ing the role of an ordinary messenger 
for kings and also in preaching the 
Gita. Sri Krishna, the eternal means 
for attaining Himself, is worshipped 
as the Supreme Teacher of all teach- 
ers, who both by his precepts in the 
Gita and by His example, established 
the ideals of Karma Yoga (the path 
to salvation through work), Bhakti 
Yoga (the path of devotion and self- 
surrender to Divine Grace) , and Jnana 
Yoga (the path of discrimination and 
knowledge). The Brahma Sutras of 
Vyasa are considered as a succinct 
epitome of all the Upanishads and the 
Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja, the com- 
mentary on those Sutras, as the only 
correct and consistent interpretation 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads 
as presented by Vyasa in his aphor- 
isms. The four thousand hymns of 
the Alwars and the commentaries on 
them provide even the masses devoid 
of a knowledge of Sanskrit with the 
quintessence of the Vedas and a popu- 
lar version of them in Tamil. In ad- 
dition, these hymns excel the original 
Sankrit Vedas in their power of kindl- 
ing the fire of devotion in the minds 
of lay readers. 

The key-note of the Vaishnava’s de- 
votional life, as also the chief source 
of inspiration for it, is the worship of 
a Personal God with attributes, coupl- 


ed with the worship of His devotees 
— ^the Alwars and the Acharyas. The 
Divine images of God in the sacred 
shrines of India are, in the eyes of 
the Vaishnavas, the hallowed abodes 
where God, in response to the earnest 
and persistent entreaties of pure and 
ardent devotees, has manifested Him- 
self as divine, living forms, and con- 
tinues to live as a Divine Presence 
that can be felt by all true devotees. 
Hence those visible representations 
of the Divinity are looked upon as 
channels for the flow of Divine grace 
to anyone who would commune with 
God through them. Many are the in- 
stances of men and women who at the 
very sight of these living manifesta- 
tions of God have been blessed with 
intense devotion, renunciation, peace 
and joy. No image is deemed to be 
endowed with sufficient sanctity, if it 
has not been consecrated by the liv- 
ing touch of God invoked by a man 
of realisation ; and its sanctity in- 
creases in proportion to the number 
of saints of realisation who have seen 
the living God therein and communed 
with Him. The temples of Conjee- 
varam, Tirupathi, Srirangam and Sri- 
villiputtur stand supreme among the 
temples of South India, and even re- 
sidence in the vicinities of such tem- 
ples accompanied with devotion and 
faith is productive of much spiritual 
merit. It is believed that even mighty 
personages of the type of Alwars owe 
their Divine inspiration, intuition and 
ecstasy to the living God in such 
temples. 

Another important aspect of the 
Vaishnavas^ devotional life is their 
intense faith in the Guru-parampara 
or the chain of Gurus. The practical 
aspect of every true religion neces- 
sarily involves the transmission from 
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Guru to disciple of the living spiritual 
power that has its source in the very 
fountainhead of all spirituality, God. 
God is the ultimate teacher of all 
teachers and the very first Guru who 
reveals Himself to His chosen disci- 
ples. To them he vouchsafes a flood 
of spiritual power, thereby making 
them the teachers of humanity. They 
communicate this power to the dis- 
ciples and become teachers in their 
turn, and thus the power flows 
through a continuous chain of teach- 
ers for several centuries, for the bene- 
fit of humanity at large. The vivi- 
fying touch of that power is indis- 
pensable for an individual, both for 
attaining the goal of realisation and 
for kindling spiritual fire in the hearts 
of others, and the Guru in whom the 
power is vested is looked upon as God. 
The line of Vaishnavite Gurus has 
been figuratively described thus : 
*‘The Alwars rise up from above the 
ocean of Godhead like heavy black 
clouds that have drunk deep of its 
Divine essence and attributes. They 
pour forth their contents and empty 
themselves on the Himalayas of Sri 
Nathamuni, the great teacher ; the 
fertilising stream descends down along 
the two big waterfalls of two great 
teachers, flows into the mighty river 
of Yamunacharya, branches off along 
the main channel of Maha Puma and 
fills to overflowing the great lake of 
Sri Ramanuja, from which the waters 
gush forth through the sluice gates 
of our own Gurus and thus the fields 
of Samsara are irrigated. Every 
Vaishnava, to save himself from sor- 
row and bondage must irrigate the 
soil of his mind with the fertilising 
currents of Divine power flowing 
through the chain of Gurus. 


The key-note of the volitional as- 
pect of a Vaishnava’s life is the merg- 
ing of the individual will in the Sup- 
reme Will through love and annihila- 
tion of self ; and this merging ^ is 
sought to be achieved through service 
rendered to God or His devotees with 
a spirit of renunciation and devotion. 
The chief sources of inspiration in this 
direction are lives of the great Alwars 
and the Acharyas, each of which is 
revealed to the discerning eye as a 
mighty uninterrupted stream of joy- 
ous loving service done to God in His 
various manifestations and to His 
devotees. Some of these have served 
more with the intellect, some others 
more with their heart, and others again 
more with their hands ; yet in all of 
them, service for its own sake, motive- 
less and selfless, has been the pre- 
dominant characteristic. Lakshmana 
in the Ramayana is the ideal servant- 
devotee who was bom, bred up and 
lived for the service of his Divine 
Master, Sri Rama, in His presence and 
by His side, and for that only, as he 
himself expressed once : Sri Rama 
looks upon me as His younger bro- 
ther; but my attitude towards Him is 
only that of a devoted servant who ser- 
ves his master out of the infatuation 
produced by His Divine qualities.” 
Bharata, the younger brother of Sri 
Rama, typifies the ideal of extreme 
dependence like that of inert matter 
on Sri Rama in as much as he, for the 
sake of realising the state of unques- 
tioning submission to the will of Sri 
Rama, suppressed even his keen long- 
ings for service in His presence and 
preferred to mle His kingdom in ac- 
cordance with His will like a humble 
tool in His hands. Satmghna, the last 
brother, exemplifies the ideal of service 
to devotees in preference to that of 
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service to God. Among Alwars a few 
have been conspicuous for service in 
the temples in the form of the con- 
struction of temples, their renovation, 
the cultivation of flower gardens for 
temple use and the like. Yamuna- 
chary a and preferably Ramanuja- 
charya stand as symbols of apostolic 
fervour and for the ideal of mission- 
ary service to humanity. Sri Ananta- 
alwar is the personification of that in- 
defatigable and uncompromising zeal 
foi< absorption in service to the Lord 
in the temple, that would not mind 
physical, mental or other privations, 


however severe, would not brook the 
participation of others in the work 
entrusted to one even under critical 
circumstances and would regard the 
presence of God before his eyes only 
as a distraction and as a hindrance to 
his service. These and other patterns 
of service which arc the sources of 
perpetual inspiration for the Vaishna- 
vas abound in the epics, the Bhaga- 
vata, the Puranas and the biogra- 
phies of Vaishnavaitc saints and 
Gurus, a knowledge of which is consi- 
dered important for ardent aspirants. 


(Concluded) 


MODERN THOUGHT AND VEDANTA 

By Swami Pranaveshananda 

[Swami Pranaveshananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, Colombo , makes in the 
following article, a review of some of the important conclusions of modem science on 
topics like matter, life and consciousness, and presents side by side the strikingly similar 
conclusions of the Vedantic thinkers. The contrast also is drawn wherever necessary. 

In the March issue of the Vedanta Kesari, the writer of this article was by mis- 
take introduced as the head of the Mission in Ceylon. It needs correction as given 
above.] 

(Continued from previom issue) 


VI 

Life 

IjRJ CCORDING to modern scient- 
ists, earth is estimated to have 
existed two thousand million years ago. 
Life is calculated to have made its first 
appearance on earth some three hun- 
dred million years ago. Man seems 
to have come into existence first on 
this earth about one million years ago 
from the generalised stock common to 
him and the anthropoid ape. Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, the British Anthropolo- 
gist, says : ** We who believe that 
man has been evolved are certain that 


the power which moulds and modifies 
the human mind is not situated out- 
side the body but is an inherent qua- 
lity of its living flesh.” 

The modem scientists cannot, 
however, say how life itself came into 
existence. 

As against this view of modern sci- 
ence that life came into existence at 
a definite point of time after the for- 
mation of the earth, Sankara, the 
Vedantic philosopher holds that the 
embodied being (Jiva) is the reflec- 
tion of the Supreme Being in the body- 
mind combination. Thus life has no 
existence apart from God. All great 
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men of India have declared that our 
life is but a stage on the way towards 
infinity which is beyond. In the 
Bhagavad Gita (XV, 7) it is said that 
an eternal portion of God has become 
the soul in this world of life. Life is 
a continuous struggle between a prin- 
ciple within and Nature outside. It 
is sustained by food and air. Start- 
ing from the lowest protoplasm, it 
has developed slowly and steadily to 
man, and ultimately it will be merged 
in God, thus completing the circle 
of its progress. While thus the mod- 
ern scientists have not been able to 
define what life precisely is, the Indian 
sages have been able to give us a clear 
idea about it. 

V 

Evolution ^ 

Modern Western thinkers are divid- 
ed in their opinion about evolution. 
In the first place there are those who 
accept the Darwinian theory of natu- 
ral selection. Darwin bases his theory 
of evolution upon the facts of heredity, 
of variation and of struggle for exist- 
ence. He says that if all, or even half, 
the younger ones of the animal with 
the lowest fecundity, namely, the ele- 
phant, were to come to maturity and 
themselves breed, the whole globe 
would in a limited time become pack- 
ed with elephants. So naturally there 
arises struggle for existence in which 
the weak are exterminated by the 
strong which reproduce their own spe- 
cies in turn. This theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, i.c., survival of 
such organisms as are best adapted to 
their environment, was subsequently 
felt unsatisfactory as it did not ex- 
plain certain facts, and investigations 
have led to the formulation of a new 
theory called emergent evolution. The 


author of this theory is Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan. He attributes the evolution- 
ary process to an independent spiri- 
tual principle entering into associa- 
tion with matter. He uses the word 
* emergence ’ to describe the appear- 
ance, at particular stages of evolution, 
of new properties and qualities and 
faculties in living organisms. These 
qualities are not present in the germ, 
or at the embryonic stage, or at any 
stage of development, until they 
emerge in thel course of evolution. 
This is purely a non-mechanistic pro- 
cess as it is attributed to a spiritual 
agency. There is a tliird theory call- 
ed the creative evolution. ' Henri 
Bergson, the French Philosopher, is 
tlie author of this theory, and he as- 
cribes the evolutionary process to 
some original vital impulse — ^‘Elan 
Vital’. This vital urge is not con- 
fined merely to animal life but be- 
longs to the creative activity of the 
whole universe and is seeking in differ- 
ent ways to realise itself along defi- 
nite lines. Bergson says : The es- 
sence of reality is becoming, that is, 
it is a continual and active process, a 
creative evolution.” Bergson denies 
that this evolutionary process has any- 
thing to do with natural selection. 

The Indian evolutionist Patanjali 
says that evolution applies only 
to matter * and not to spirit. 
The process of evolution, start- 
ing from amoeba to man, is not 
in the spirit ; it is only matter that 
evolves. The potential power of the 
amoeba in tiying to express itself 
against circumstances and environ- 
ments which are trying to hold it 
down, takes new body after body in 
order to fight against them. So the 
lowest protoplasm in this struggle 
takes up another body and so on, 
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until it becomes the Divine Man in 
whom the spirit fully manifests, con- 
quering all environments of Nature. 
The bodies, from that of the lowest 
worm to that of the highest man, are 
really one series. The differences in 
bodies are but different expressions of 
the same scries, one body changing 
into another until perfection is readi- 
ed. In Patanjali's analysis of evolution, 
there is no absolute necessity for com- 
petition or natural selection as pro- 
pounded by Darwin’s theoiy. Infinite 
power lies in the lowest protoplasm 
as well as in the highest Divine Man, 
and it is the very nature of that in- 
finite power to manifest. The same 
power lies in animal as in man, and 
when fitting circumstances appear, 
animal becomes man and man be- 
comes divine. Struggle and competi- 
tion, at least in the case of man, and 
especially in the higher stages of his 
development, is not at all applicable, 
whatever may be the case in the 
lower animal kingdom. Man, by the 
power of proper education and culture, 
through renunciation and sacrifice 
and meditation and concentration, can 
overcome all obstacles. Struggle and 
competition only abet and encour- 
age crime, and perhaps a few in order 
to save themselves are likely to kill 
a large number under cover of this 
horrible Western theory of struggle 
and competition. Proper education 
and culture are sure to root out all 
evil propensities in man and smooth 
his path to highest manifestation. 

Prof. Llyod Morgan no doubt attri- 
butes the evolutionary process to a 
spiritual principle but it is quite in- 
dependent of matter with which it 
becomes associated. Again he says 
that the new properties, for example, 
life and mind, have emerged in the 


course of evolution. His theory is 
quite untenable, firstly because ac- 
cording to him an outside spiritual 
agency coming from the void, as it 
were, causes the evolution. If the 
spirit were not in the protoplasm it- 
self, no outside power can ever change 
its course of evolution. And secondly 
something cannot come out of nothing. 
No life or mind can emerge at any 
stage of the animal, if it is not 
already inherent in it. If the princi- 
ple of continuity in evolution is ac- 
cepted, then there should be no gap 
between the living and the non-living. 
There is a growing body of belief in 
the West that the non-living matter 
and the living beings differ only in 
degree but not in kind, and the same 
law's are at work among them both. 
This exactly corroborates the view of 
the Indian seers who attribute the 
presence of God in all animate and 
inanimate objects of the universe, be 
it an atom or a grain of sand or dry 
grass or a log of w'ood. 

VI 

Mind and Consciousness 

Wells and Huxley in their book en- 
titled “ Science of Life ” very lucidly 
express the view that some degree of 
consciousness cannot be denied even 
to amoeba, the lowliest of all animals. 
The degree of consciousness no doubt 
varies according to the complexity 
of organisms. The authors of “Sci- 
ence of Life ” hold that the brain is 
the organ bringing mind into effective 
activity. By observation we find that 
consciousness has a material substra- 
tum ; it is always seen only in asso- 
ciation with bodily life. Western 
scientists cannot definitely say what 
exactly is the relation between matter 
and mind on the one hand, and mind 
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and consciousness on the other. The 
American philosopher Santayana says; 
^'That matter cannot by transposi- 
tion of its particles, become' what we 
call consciousness, is an admitted 
truth, that mind cannot become its 
own occasion or determine its own 
march, though it be a truth not recog- 
nised by all philosophers, is in itself 
no less obvious.” To the Western 
thinkers, the problem of mind is ra- 
ther baffling. All that can be known 
about the nature of mind is depend- 
ent on inference and the behaviour of 
men and animals. The inter-action 
between mind and body, they say, is 
beyond dispute but their relation is 
an unsolved riddle. So all attempts 
of the Western scientists at explain- 
ing the relation between mind and 
matter on the one hand, and mind and 
consciousness on the other, have been 
unsuccessful so far. Some thinkers, 
however, assume the existence of an 
essence more primitive than mind and 
matter which they call ^neutral stuff', 
and mind and matter seem to be a sort 
of composite of this stuff. But the 
materialists or mechanists believe 
that brain is the mind and mind is the 
brain, but no proof of any kind has 
been adduced by them to show that 
mind is the by-product of matter. The 
trend of modern thought, however, is 
towards the belief that mind is essen- 
tially free or creative, a Vera Cama, 
and that consciousness is not a mere 
function of the brain but rather uses 
the brain as an instrument. Here are 
some of the views expressed by emi- 
nent scientists as to what conscious- 
ness is. Sir James Jeans says: in- 
cline to the idealistic theory that con- 
sciousness is fundamental and the 
material universe is derivative from 
consciousness, not consciousness from 


the material universe.” Max Planck, 
a prominent German Physicist, says: 
^'Consciousness cannot be explained 
in terms of matter and its laws. I re- 
gard consciousness as fundamental. 
We cannot get behind consciousness. 
Everything that wc talk about, every- 
thing that we regard as existing, pos- 
tulates consciousness.” Sir Arthur 
Eddington says: " There is no ques- 
tion about consciousness being real or 
not. Consciousness is self-knowing, 
and the epithet ' real ’ adds nothing 
to it.” He also says that the physical 
world has no actuality apart from its 
linkage. Prof. Einstein holds to the 
view that consciousness is fundamen- 
tal. 

The problem of relation between 
mind and matter and consciousness 
has been solved by the Indian think- 
ers long ago. According to the psy- 
chology of Samkhya, from the Mahat 
or the Universal Mind, down to the 
five elements including the individual 
mind, all categories are different modi- 
fications of one primordial matter 
called Prakriti in Sanskrit. Through- 
out it is all one. It is like the column 
of atmosphere, in which there arc 
dense and rarified strata of one and 
the same stuff, air. All existence is 
the manifestation of one substance, so 
that mind is body and body is mind; 
mind is only a finer part of the same 
substance, of which the body, the 
grosser part, is also made. The mate- 
rial food that wc eat is changed into 
mind. If we do not eat for some days, 
mind becomes weak and does not func- 
tion, thereby proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that matter is 
mind. Mind is subtle as its vibrations 
are rapid and if the rate of vibration 
is lessened, mind itself becomes gross 
matter. And this mind is only an in- 
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stniment in the hands of the Atman 
which is Consciousness Itself, through 
which It perceive the external world 
of matter. 

VII 

Law op Causality 

All scientists until recently have 
unanimously adopted this principle 
of causality as a fundamental plank 
in their scientific research. Now they 
are not of one mind in this respect. 
Eddington is now firmly convinced 
that this law of causality has broken 
down entirely. He says : I do not 
agree with Determinism. It seems 
to me contrary both to our intuition 
and the scientific evidence. Every- 
body, in practice, has an intui- 
tion of free-will. We find it 
difficult to believe that all our future 
actions are, as it were, already writ- 
ten down. And in the latest theories 
of matter we have had to introduce a 
principle of Indeterminacy. An elec- 
tron docs not seem to obey strictly 
determinate laws. We cannot predict 
exactly what it will do. And this docs 
not seem to me to be a temporaiy diffi- 
culty due to our imperfect technique 
but a revelation of an inherent charac- 
teristic of the universe. Of course 
scientific determinism may come back. 
But T see no reason to believe that it 
will. Determinism is opposed both to 
our intuition and to all evidence. 
Why not drop it ? ” Prof. Lindemanr 
also says “Causal Law fails complete- 
ly when applied rigidly to the beha- 
viour of the ultimate particles of 
which reality is composed.” Although 
Prof. Einstein believes with Edding- 
ton that in the ultimate analysis of 
the physical world causal sequence 
does not hold good in the present 
state of scientific knowledge, and that 


in quantum phenomena the behaviour 
of electrons is not determined, he is 
not, unlike Eddington, of opinion that 
determinacy has gone for good. He 
opines that with more knowledge the 
time will come when the law of causa- 
lity will have to be re-introduced in 
physics. Max Planck, the author of 
quantum theory, is also of the same 
opinion. 

While thus the Western scientists 
are divided in their opinion about this 
law of causality, the Indian thinker 
Gaudapada had long ago proved to 
the hilt by means of irrefutable argu- 
ments in Chapter four of the 
Mandukya Karika that this law does 
not at all hold good ultimately; for 
he establishes by Ajatavada or the 
theory of non-creation that the Brah- 
man or Reality has never become this 
universe. Law of causality plays its 
part when we believe in creation and 
its evolution. Gaudapada says that 
the universe exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the seer who is ignorant and 
untutored. 

VIII 

Ultimate Reality 

Almost all the modern scientists 
have come to the conclusion that mind 
is fundamental and that matter is 
derivative from it. Even when they 
talk of atoms, electrons, etc., they are 
talking about things that depend upon 
their minds. All the chain of events 
and everything that are perceived by 
the senses are mental. And since they 
arc mental Sir James Jeans postu- 
lates the existence of a “Universal 
Mind” in which all these have their 
being. So it is mind that has built up 
this objective universe of matter 
wandering through space and time. 
But the reality behind is quite differ- 
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ent from what it appears to the 
scientists and they say it is inscrut- 
able and indescribable. If anything 
at all exists apart from mind, it is, 
according to the theory of relativity, 
that vast unimaginable four-dimen- 
sional continuum whose inmost acti- 
vity is hidden from us. This world 
of space, matter and apparent move- 
ment in time is only an interpreta- 
tion of one’s own mind. Jeans says 
that the last traces of materialism 
have vanished and that we live in a 
world of pure thought. To him the 
one ultimate reality is mind or con- 
sciousness. The universe is more like 
a thought than a great machine, and 
in the mind that existed originally, 
perceiving and thinking are all the 
expressions of that mind’s activity. 
He puts it as follows : We need 
find no mystery of the nature of the 
rolling contact of our consciousness 
with the empty soap-bubble wc call 
space-time, for it reduces merely to a 
contact between mind and a creation 
of mind, like the reading of a book 
or listening to music.” It is probably 
unnecessary to add that on this view 
of things, the apparent vastness and 
emptiness of the universe and our 
own insignificant size therein, need 
cause us neither bewilderment nor 
concern. We are not terrified by the 
size of the structures which our own 
thought creates, nor by those that 
others imagine and describe to us. 
So the modern scientists have come 
to the conclusion that mind or con- 
sciousness is the one ultimate Reality. 

Mind, as has already been describ-- 
ed, is only a modification of matter 
according to the Indian philosophers. 
It is never consciousness. It is only 
a determinative faculty. The Indri- 
yas or the senses convey the percep- 


tion of the external objects to the 
mind, which in turn sets the Buddhi 
or determinative faculty to react, and 
along witli this, the Buddhi flashes the 
idea of Aham or ego and the exter- 
nal object. If the mind were in itself 
conscious or self-luminous, as the 
Western thinkers claim it to be, it 
should have been able to cognise itself 
and the external objects at one and 
the same time, which it cannot. There- 
fore mind is not in itself conscious or 
self-luminous. Patanjali says; ^The 
essence of knowledge (God) being un- 
changeable when the mind takes its 
form, it becomes conscious.” When 
the mind comes in contact with God 
through Buddhi and Ahamkara, it 
becomes knowing for the time being 
and seems as if it were itself consci- 
ousness. On one side of the mind 
there is the external world — ^that 
which is being seen — and on the other 
side there is the Seer or God, and due 
to the presence of God who is the 
Supreme Consciousness itself, the 
power of knowledge comes to tho 
mind. Indian philosophers, knowing 
that the study of the external world is 
insufficient datum for the establish- 
ment of the existence of God, turned ' 
their gaze inwards and became intros- 
pective, and analysing their own minds 
and going beyond, arrived at wonder-, 
ful results. When the powers of mind 
are concentrated, mind becomes a 
powerful instrument to observe what 
is actually going on in the internal 
world and becomes self-controlled. 
When thus the mind’s function is 
completely controlled, the Ultimate 
Reality becomes manifest. This is 
how the Indian sages came face to 
face with the Ultimate Reality which 
they called Brahman or God. So the 
knowledge gained by the analysis of. 
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the external world alone would re> 
main limited and one-sided so long 
as mind also is not studied and ana- 
lysed. No doubt the Western scient- 
ists posit the existence of something 
like 'mind stuff’, or as Bertrand 
Russell calls it 'neutral stuff’ or as 
Einstein calls it ‘four dimensional 
continuum ’ but they have arrived at 
this conclusion only as a hypothesis. 
Jeans says: " Primitive cosmologies 
pictured a Creator working in space 
and time, forging sun, moon and 
stars out of an already existing new, 
material. Modem scientific theory 
compels us to think of the Creator as 
working outside time and space, which 
are parts of his creation, just as the 
artist is outside his canvass.” He 
also says in another place that this 
universe has been designed by the 
' Great Architect of the universe ’ 
from the intrinsic evidence of his 
creation. He believes not only that 
tlie universe is designed by the Great 
Architect or Great Mathematician, 
but that it actually consists of 
thoughts in the mind of God, just as 
the terrestrial pure mathematician 
does not concern himself with mate- 
rial substance but with pure thought. 
Jeans thus arrives at the same con- 
clusion as Bishop Berkley whom he 
quotes with approval “All the choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth, in 
a word, all those bodies which com- 
pose the mighty frame of the world, 
have not any substance without the 
mind. ... So long as they are actually 


perceived by. me, do noi exist in my 
mind, or that of another created spi- 
rit, they must either have no exist* 
ence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some Eternal Spirit.” Thus 
the Western scientists and philoso- 
phers h3rpothesise about the existenee 
of an Eternal Spirit or God through 
the analysis of the external world ; 
but as a matter of fact, because they 
have not seen Him face to face as the 
Indian sages have done, their doubts 
have not yet been cleared as regards 
the real existence of God and in many 
other instances, viz,, in regard to the 
nature of life, consciousness, the rela- 
tion between mind and matter, the 
survival of bodily death, the relation 
between man and God and so on. 
For the solution of these intricate 
problems, then, they have to proceed 
on the method of the Indian Yogis or 
the Yogic method by which they can 
turn their gaze inwards, dive deep and 
analyse both mind and matter at one 
stretch in a detached way and go 
beyond them both as the Indian sages 
have done long long ago before the 
dawn of the scientific era, and with 
them they will be able to proclaim to 
the world that the existence of God 
is an established fact and that by 
knowing Him, everything becomes 
known, i.e., nothing further remains to 
be known. Then, indeed one can say, 
“All the knots of heart are cut asunder, 
all doubts vanish and all actions 
come to an end by seeing Him who is 
both high and low.” 


{Conduded) 



COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Prof. K, 8. SrHeantan, MA. 

[The following essay by Mr. Srikantan, Professor of History and Economics in 
Madura College, briefly deals with the kinds of courts and system of administering justice in 
ancient India.] 


I 

** ^ 1? of Justice, ” says 

Sukra, “is a place where 
the science of practical life in the 
varied interests of men are enquired 
into and decided according to the die- 
tates of the Dharma Sastras.” Says 
Narada ; “ That is not a judicial 

assembly where there arc no elders. 
They arc not ciders who do not pass 
a just sentence. That is not a just 
sentence in which there is no truth. 
That is not truth which is vitiated by 
error.” With regard to its location, 
Brihaspati says, “In the middle of 
the fortress, he should build a house 
with water and trees adjacent to it. 
Let him use for a Court of Justice a 
room situated on the eastern side of 
it, properly constituted and facing 
the east— the Judges facing the north 
and the Scribe facing the south. The 
lOng should cause gold, water and 
codes of sacred law to be placed in 
the midst of them.” 

Numerous were the Courts in An- 
cient India. Brihaspati divides them 
into Moveable Courts, Stationary 
Courts, Courts deriving authority from 
the King and the Courts presided over 
by the King himself. Bhrigu goes a 
step further and thinks of 15 kinds 
of Courts. But all these could be 
conveniently classified as State Courts 
and popular or arbitration courts. 
The State Courts themselves were 
three in nttmber— the Court of the 


Royal Bench, the Court of the Prad- 
vivaka and the Court of Subordinate 
Judges. 

The Court of Royal Bench was the 
highest court. It was presided over 
by the King himself and was the 
highest court of appeal. This had no 
particular location, for it moved along 
with the King. But he acted only as 
its president. He was assisted by a 
number of other Judges. In fact to 
the ancients, the exercise of any judi- 
cial power by a single man was re- 
pugnant. “ No deliberation by a sin- 
gle man will be successful ” (Visa- 
laksha). Manu la]rs down that the 
number of Judges should at least be 
three, while Brihaspati says that it 
should be five or seven. But the 
King’s influence was considerable in 
arriving at decisions. Brihaspati 
says that it was the function of the 
King to decide whether the case be- 
fore him was true or not. As the sta- 
tus of the King depended upon pro- 
per administration of justice, the 
kings were partieularly anxious to be 
available to the people at all times. 
Says Asoka, “ So by me has this been 
arranged, at all hours, when I am 
eating or in the harem or in the inner 
apartments or even in the ranches 
or in the place of reli^ous instruction 
or in the parks, everywhere Prativeda- 
kas are posted with instructions to 
report on aifairs of my people.” The 
'chain of justice’ during the ^e of 
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Jahangir also reminds us of the same 
enthusiasm of the modarcb to be easi- 
ly accessible to the people. The 
members of the Judicial Assembly 
were known as Sabhyas. The Sabh- 
yas were chosen for their knowledge, 
experience and integrity. Besides the 
'Sabhyas, there were always present' 
in the King’s Court several wise men 
whose- advice the King could take if 
necessary. The Chief Priest, for ex- 
ample, advised the king in the exer- 
cise of his prerogative of mercy. 
Says Narada, “As a hunter traces 
•the vestiges of wounded deer in a 
thicket by the drops of blood, even 
so let him trace justice.” 

In South India the King was ad- 
vised by several Councils, among 
which the Judicial Council was the 
most important. According to the 
Puram, the observance of Dharma 
was the very basis of administration. 
Failure to administer proper justice 
meant death to the King. The Kural 
prescribes : — 

Search out, to no one favour show, 
with heart that Justice loves 

Consult, then act ; this is the rule 
that right approves. 

Hard of access, nought searching 
out, with partial hand 

The King who rules, shall sink and 
perish from the land. 

A just ICng was looked upon with 
great reverence as a representative of 
God on earth. It is said, “If the 
King who is easily accessible to his 
citizens and acts in accordance with 
the established Law of the land would 
but desire, rains will instantaneously 
pour down.” 

.Such was the position of the King 
as the head of the State’s judiciary. 
Hiou^ his was the hi(d>est court of 
appeal,, it had also ori^nal jurisdic- 


tion. As pointed out earlier, justice 
was not delved by formal regula- 
tions. If a man was injured near 
the palace, he had every right to pro- 
ceed directly to the King and report 
the matter. No Judge could say 
that a particular case was beyond 
his jurisdiction. Nor could he insist 
on a particular case being tried by' 
him. In fact in Karikala’s time we 
have the incident of two Brahmins 
withdrawing their case from the 
King’s Court on the ground that he 
was too young and inexperienced to 
try the case. 

Next only in importance to the 
Court of Royal Bench was the court 
presided over by the Chief Judge. 
While the King’s Court could be held 
wherever he was, this court was sta- 
tionary. Says Manu, “‘If the King 
does not personally investigate the 
suits, then let him appoint a learned 
Brahmin to try them.” The Pradvi- 
taka naturally occupied a very high 
position. ’ As an experienced sur- 
geon extracts a dart by means of 
surgical instruments, even so the 
Chief Judge must extract the dart of 
iniquity from the law suit. His 
counterpart can be seen to-day in the 
Chief Judge of every High Court. 
He was also assisted by other Judges 
and also by assessors. Generally the 
King delegated his authority to the 
Pradvivaka by handing over to' him 
the royal seal. We are not sure 
whether there was any appeal to the 
King from the Court of Pradvivaka. 
But seeing the extreme indulgence 
^ven to the accused in the matter of 
appeals, it is likely that appeals were 
allowed now and then from his 
courts. 

Numerous were the smaller courts 
created by the State and controlled 
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by the Mantri-parishad. These were 
known as Janapada, Sanohi, Sangrah- 
ana, Dronamu^a and Sthaniya. Each 
of these courts was presided over by 
three Ministers of Law and three 
Directors. These would resemble 
our Munsiff and Magistrate Courts, 
and were located in important cities. 
Most of these courts appear to have 
been public and in fact Brihaspati de- 
fines the court as ' four faced Brah- 
man 

The courts enumerated above had 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
To them the difference between a civil 
court and a criminal court was un- 
known. Kautilya ^ speaks of two 
classes of courts in his Artha Sastra, 
namely, Dharma Sthaneya and Kan- 
taka Sodhana. Both these had crimi- 
nal and civil jurisdiction. The former 
administered civil and criminal jus- 
tice in respect of ordinary matters. 
The Kantaka Sodhana which consists 
of three Commissioners exercised spe- 
cial jurisdiction over matters of com- 
merce, industry and preservation of 
peace. Even to-day it is sometimes 
found that it would bo better in the 
interest of justice if the same judge 
had both the powers. Many civil 
cases are found on careful analysis 
to be based on motives criminal. 

II 

More important than the State 
Courts were the Popular Courts which 
were numerous in number and varied 
in kind. Owing to lack of means of 
communication, the State Courts were 
not easily accessible to the people. 
Naturally a major portion of the 
judicial work was done by these local 
courts which met cither in a temple 

* Kautilya also speaks of separate 
courts for preserving the purity of officials. 
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or under a Banyan tree. The Gra- 
mani or the village Headman himself 
had judicial powers. He had the 
power of banishing from the village 
any person suspected of theft or 
adultery. In Kulavaka Jataka the 
Headman of the village is seen 
mourning the loss of fines paid by 
the drunkards whose character was 
improved by the Bodhisattva. He 
was assisted in the work by Grama 
Vriddhas (old and experienced men 
of the village) . Elphinstone thus des- 
cribes the procedure in a suit for the 
recovery of debt. “If a complaint 
was made to a Patel, he would send 
for the person complained of, and if 
he admitted the debt, would interfere 
partly as a friend to settle the mode 
and time of payment. If the debt 
were disputed, and he and his Kul- 
karni could not by their own influence 
or sagacity effect a settlement to the 
satisfaction of both the parties, the 
Patel assembled a Panchayat of in- 
habitants of the village, who enquir- 
ed into the matter with very little 
form and decided as they thought 
best ; but this decision could not take 
place without the previous consent of 

the parties ” The method of 

administering criminal justice was 
stated in My Chaplin’s Report on 
the Deccan (1824) as follows : 
“ Patels exercised formerly, without 
any defined limits to their authority, 
the power of slightly punishing for all 
minor offences, such as abusive langu- 
age, petty assaults and trespasses. 
The punishment seldom went beyond 
a few blows with the open hand or 
confinement for a couple of days in 
the village choultry, the prisoner pay- 
ing subsistence money to the Haval- 
dar or peon who was placed over 
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him^ But as the Gramani had num- 
erous executive functions, he very 
rarely dealt with judicial matters. 
These were generally decided by the 
popular courts known as the Kula, 
the Pooga, the Sreni and the Sabha. 
Says Brihaspati, Relatives, compa- 
nies of artisans, assemblies and other 
persons duly authorised by the King 
should decide law suits among men 
excepting violent offences (Sahasa).” 
The ancients insisted on every case 
being tried by only those qualified to 
investigate the case. A case against 
an artisan was to be tried only by a 
court formed among the artisans, 
while a case against a forester had 
to be tried only by men of his own 
profession. 

Says Sukra : Among these local 
courts, the largest appears to have 
been the Pooga. It was cosmopoli- 
tan in its constitution, consisting as it 
did of Judges from various communi- 
ties or professions resident in the vil- 
lage.” “Thus,” says Mukerjec in 
his Local Government in Ancient 
India, “ the Pooga was the highest 
court, because it was numerically the 
largest assembly, on which were re- 
presented not merely the different 
castes, as in the Sreni, but also the 
interests oi different crafts, trades or 
occupations in the village or town- 
ship.” This court appears to have 
had appellate authority too; for ac- 
cording to Narada and Yajnavalkya, 
the unsuccessful parties could carry 
their complainants from the Kula to 
the Pooga and if they were not satis- 
fied with the award of the Pooga, 
they could seek the help of the State 
Courts. A Sreni was a court intend- 
ed mainly for the mercantile class. 

’John Mathai : Village Government in 
British India. 


Each profession appears to have had 
a Sreni of its own in which disputes 
and professional jealousies were 
either settled or compromised. A 
Sreni was not a communal organisa- 
tion, for it was composed of men be- 
longing to different castes, but pur- 
suing the same occupation. 

Kula was the lowest court. It was 
composed of members of one parti- 
cular community and appears to have 
been concerned only with very minor 
offences of a communal nature. A 
Kula can better be called an arbitra- 
tion court and its jurisdiction was 
only over the kinsmen of the Judges. 
All these courts were based on the 
principle that local men alone knew 
about the local affairs to meet out 
justice. 

A very interesting feature of anci- 
ent Indian judicature is the provi- 
sion for appeals from the decisions of 
the various courts. This provision 
wa^ particularly insisted upon in the 
republican constitutions. In fact the 
right of the individual was safeguard- 
ed in a manner unparalleled in the 
history of the world. We learn from 
Atthakatha that a criminal was at 
first sent for trial to the officers called 
^Vinichiya mahamatta If the ac- 
cused was found innocent, they ac- 
quitted him, but if he was guilty in 
their opinion, they could not punish 
him, but had to send him to the next 
higher tribunal, that of the Vohari- 
kas. They too could acquit the ac- 
cused, if they found him innocent but 
had to send him to the next higher 
tribunal, viz,, that of the Suttadhara, 
if they considered him guilty. There 
were three other tribunals with simi- 
lar functions, viz., those of Attha- 
kulaka, Senapati and Uparaja, each 
of which could acquit the accused if 
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innocent, but had to send him to the 
next higher tribunal if found guilty. 
The last tribunal, viz,, that of the 
Raja had alone the right to convict 
the accused, and in awarding punish- 
ment, he was guided by the ‘ Paveni 
pustaka ' or the Book of Precedents^. 
It should however be pointed out 
that indiscriminate appeal was effec- 
tively checked by the ruling that if 
an appeal was lost, the appellant 
must pay double of what he was fined 
by the lower court. 

Except perhaps in the case of the 
Kula, in all other courts, numerous 
oflScers other than the Judges were 
present. Among them the Account- 
ant was the most important. Brihas- 
pati lays down that the Accountant 
was expected to be well-versed in 
grammar, reckoning and numerous 
scripts. Katyayana lays down that 
these were to be selected only from 
among the Vaisyas. Vyasa goes a 
step further and insists upon the Ac- 
countant being an adept in astro- 
nomy. Equally responsible and oner- 
ous was the position of the Account- 
ant in South India. Besides the 
qualifications mentioned above, the 
Ganaka or the Kanakkan of South 
India was expected to have some 
judicial talents. He is referred to in 

^Majumdar’s Corporate life in Ancient 
India. 


NEWS AND 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 

New Delhi. 

The Delhi Branch of the Ramakrishna 
Mission was started in May, 1927. The 
permanent house of the Ashrama at New 
Delhi (Ibbetson Road) accommodates the 
Mcnastery, the Dispensary, the Library 


one of the Chola inscriptions as 
“ Trairajya Ghatika Madhyasta.” He 
received for maintenance four ‘ Nali ’ 
of paddy every day and seven 
Kalanja of pure gold every year and 
a pair of cloth. In presenting his 
accounts, he was required to undergo 
the ordeal of holding red-hot iron in 
his hand. One who was truthful, 
honest and patient, was appointed 
Lekhaka. He was expected to have 
a good vocabulary and good hand- 
writing. The Sadhyapala appears to 
have been chosen from among the 
Sudras. Says Vyasa, “ A stout Sudra 
whose ancestors were employed in 
that oflice acting under the orders of 
the Judges should be made Sadhya- 
pala to obtain material for the trial.” 
The Court Hall in the Mogul period 
was filled with the law officers of the 
Crown. Prominent among them were 
experts in Canon Law (Quazis), 
Judges of Common Law ( Adies) , 
Theologians (Ulema), Jurists learned 
in precedents (Fatawah), the Super- 
intendent of the Law Court (Darogha- 
i-Adalat) and the city police officer 
(Koiwal). The Jail Guards appear 
to have been men of great respectabi- 
lity and their duties were highly res- 
ponsible. They were expected to 
treat the prisoners with kindness and 
to attend to their wants. 


REPORTS 

and the Free Reading Room and the Office 
of the Institution. The Free Tuberculosis 
Clinic is located in a rented building in 
the old city at Daryaganj near Edward 
Park, Delhi. 

A short account of the activities of the 
Mission during 1936 and 1937 is given 
below ; 
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(1) Rettgiout Preacftnv^Beligioas 
classes and discourses, numbering about 205 
in 1936 and 370 in 1037, besides Bhajans, 
were held at tlie Ashrama and in different 
parts of New and Old Delhi. Lectures (in 
Hindi, Bengali and English) on philosophi- 
cal, religious and cultural subjects, num- 
bering 38 in 1936 and 51 in 1937, were also 
delivered by Swami Sharvananda and 
others in Delhi, Karachi and many other 
places. 

(2) The library andXhe Free Reading 
jftoom.— The Library contained 824 books 
in 1936 and 919 books at the end of 1937. 
They form a well-chosen collection in Eng- 
lish, Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu and Bengali. 
The total number of books issued were 
722 in 1936 and 020 in 1037. Some 25 
Periodicals (including two English dailies) 
were available in the Reading Room. It 
is open every evening to the general' pub- 
lic. 

(3) Outdoor General Dispensary, 
resident doctor who is a passed Homeo- 
path attends the Dispensary every morn- 
ing and evening (except on Sundays when 
only very urgent cases are attended to). 
The total attendance was 17630 in 1936 
and 24632 in 1937. 

(4) The Oui~door Free Tuberculosis 
The Clinic was started in 1933 and 

serves the poor in general, irrespective of 
caste, creed and colour. The patients are 
treated with modem scientific appliances, 
including ultra-violet ray exposure, by 
the eminent medical staff who have volun- 
teered their services to the institution. It 
is open every morning (except on Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

The total attendance of patients was 
6,934 in 1936 and 11363 in 1937. 

The institution is maintained by sub- 
scriptions and donations from the public 
bodies and private individuals. 

To stabUise this useful institution a 
permanent house with sufficient funds is 
absolutely necessary. It is hoped that the 
benevolent public will do their utmost for 
the poor by helping this useful institution. 
The house itself will cost about Rs. 25,000. 

(5) Anniversary Cefebrattons.— The 


Afthram held the oelelmtioa of Sri Banu^ 
krishna’s Centen|||;y In a fitting manner. 
Annual celebrates of the birth-days of 
Sri Ramakrishna, * Srl ^Krlidma, Sri Chai- 
tanya, Buddha, Chnst, etc., are also held. 


Pnma 


ibha Mela 


The Ramakrisl^ Mission Sevashram 
at Kankhal, Hardwar proposes to adopt 
the following programme of relief work 
during the Puma Kuinbha Mela at Hard- 
war during the March and April 1938 : 

1. The Sevashram at Kankhal, with 
its indoor and outdoor departments, will 
become the main centre under which tem- 
porary relief branches will be opened in 
different parts of the Mela with a view to 
give medical aid to the suffering pilgrims. 
These patients will be accommodated in 
the temporary huts to be constracted by 
the Sevashram. 

2. The Sevashram at Kankhal will 
maintain a touring relief department, the 
doctors and workers of which will go round, 
from camp to camp, to find out those 
patients who will be unable to move and 
come to our centre. Such cases, when 
necessary, will be removed to the main cen- 
tre at Kankhal or to some other Hospital 
near by. 

3. We shall have to make provision 
for the lodging and boarding of the hono- 
rary medical officers and other workers as 
also of a limited number of persons who 
have no place to go to. 

For these we require at least Rs. 5,000 
in cash and a good quantity of medicines, 
clothing, food-stuffs, and other necessaries, 
in addition to ten qualified medical officers, 
five compounders and several workers. We 
earnestly hope that such an august occa- 
sion like this all the necessary h^ ^ill be 
forthcoming from t^ generous public for 
the relief of the 'Buffering and helpless 
pilgrims. 


Any contribution ' however small, will 
be thankfully reoeim and acknowledged 
by Swami Asimanuidai Hony. Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Missibn . Seva^ram^ P. 0. 
Kankhal, Dt. Saharanpur, JJP. 
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